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PREFACE. 


The  work  here  offered  to  the  Public  is  based  upon 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  extension,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  an  improvement  of  a  treatise  on  the  same 
subject,  forming  Part  43.  of  the  Cabinet  CyclopsBdia, 
published  in  the  year  1833.  Its  object  and  general 
character  are  sufficiently  stated  in  the  introductory 
chapter  of  that  volume,  here  reprinted  with  little 
alteration ;  but  an  opportunity  having  been  afforded 
me  by  the  Proprietors,  preparatory  to  its  re-appear- 
ance in  a  form  of  more  pretension,  I  have  gladly 
availed  myself  of  it,  not  only  to  correct  some  errors 
which,  to  my  regret,  subsisted  in  the  former  volume, 
but  to  remodel  it  altogether  (though  in  complete 
accordance  with  its  original  design  as  a  work  of  ex- 
planation)  ;  to  introduce  much  new  matter  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  it.;  to  re- write,  upon  a  far  more 
matured  and  comprehensive  plan,  the  part  relating 
to  the  lunar  and  planetary  perturbations,  and  to 
bring  the  subjects  of  sidereal  and  nebular  astronomy 
to  the  level  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in 
those  departments. 

The  chief  novelty  in  the  volume,  as  it  now  stands, 
will  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of 
Perturbations  is  treated.  It  is  not  —  it  cannot  be 
made  elementary^  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
understood  in  these  days  of  light  reading.    The  chap- 
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ters  devoted  to  it  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
addressed  to  a  class  of  readers  in  possession  of  some- 
what more  mathematical  knowledge  than  those  who 
will  find  the  rest  of  the  work  readily  and  easily  ac- 
cessible ;  to  readers  desirous  of  preparing  themselves, 
by  the  possession  of  a  sort  of  carte  du  pays^  for  a 
campaign  in  the  most  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  attractive  and  the  most  remunerative  of  all 
the  applications  of  modem  geometry.  More  espe- 
cially they  may  be  considered  as  addressed  to  students 
in  that  university,  where  the  "  Principia "  of  Newton 
is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  put  aside  as  an  obsolete 
book,  behind  the  age ;  and  where  the  grand  though 
rude  outlines  of  the  lunar  theory,  as  delivered  in  the 
eleventh  section  of  that  immortal  work,  are  studied 
less  for  the  sake  of  the  theory  itself  than  for  the 
spirit  of  far-reaching  thought,  superior  to  and  dis- 
encumbered  of  technical  aids,  which  distinguishes 
that  beyond  any  other  production  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. 

Id  delivering  a  rational  as  distinguished  from  a 
technical  exposition  of  this  subject,  however,  the 
course  pursued  by  Newton  in  the  section  of  the 
Principia  alluded  to,  has  by  no  means  been  servilely 
followed.  As  regards  the  perturbations  of  the  nodes 
and  inclinations,  indeed,  nothing  equally  luminous 
can  ever  be  substituted  for  his  explanation.  But  as 
respects  the  other  disturbances,  the  point  of  view 
chosen  by  Newton  has  been  abandoned  for  another, 
which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  perceive  why  he  did 
not,  himself,  select.  By  a  different  resolution  of  the 
disturbing  forces  from  that  adopted  by  him,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  obvious  conclusions  from  the  laws 
of  elliptic  motion   which   would   have  found  their 
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place,  naturally  and  consecutively,  as  corollaries  of 
the  seventeenth  proposition  of  his  first  book  (a  pro- 
position which  seems  almost  to  have  been  prepared 
with  a  special  view  to  this  application),  the  moment- 
ary change  of  place  of  the  upper  focus  of  the  dis- 
turbed ellipse  is  brought  distinctly  under  inspection ; 
and  a  clearness  of  conception  introduced  into  the 
perturbations  of  the  excentricities,  perihelia,  and 
epochs  which  the  author  does  not  think  it  presump- 
tion to  believe  can  be  obtained  by  no  other  method, 
and  which  certainly  is  not  obtained  by  that  from 
which  it  is  a  departure.  It  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  work  to  have  introduced  into 
this  part  of  it  any  algebraic  investigations;  else  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  show  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure here  followed  leads  direct,  and  by  steps  (for 
the  subject)  of  the  most  elementary  character,  to  the 
general  formulsd  for  these  perturbations,  delivered 
by  Laplace  in  the  M^canique  Cfleste.* 

The  reader  will  find  one  class  of  the  lunar  and 
planetary  inequalities  handled  in  a  very  different 
manner  firom  that  in  which  their  explanation  is  usu- 
ally presented.  It  comprehends  those  which  are 
characterized  as  incident  on  the  epoch,  the  principal 
among  them  being  the  annual  and  secular  equations 
of  the  moon,  and  that  very  delicate  and  obscure  part 
of  the  perturbational  theory  (so  little  satisfactory  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  emerges  from  the  analytical 
treatment  of  the  subject),  the  constant  or  permanent 
effect  of  the  disturbing  force  in  altering  the  disturbed 
orbit.  I  Avijl  venture  to  hope  that  what  is  here 
stated   will  tend  to  remove  some  rather  generally 

*  Livre  ii.  chap.  viiL  art  67. 
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diffused  misapprehensions  as  to  the  true  bearings  of 
Newton's  explanation  of  the  annual  equation.* 

If  proof  were  wanted  of  the  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  astronomical  science  in  points  of  novelty  and  in- 
terest, it  would  suffice  to  adduce  the  addition  to  the 
list  of  members  of  our  system  of  no  less  than  eight 
new  planets  and  satellites  during  the  preparation  of 
these  sheets  for  the  press.  Among  them  is  one 
whose  discovery  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
noblest  triumphs  of  theory.  In  the  account  here 
given  of  this  discovery,  I  trust  to  have  expressed 
myself  with  complete  impartiality;  and  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  perturbative  action  on  Uranus,  by 
which  the  existence  and  situation  of  the  disturbing 
planet  became  revealed  to  us,  I  have  endeavoured, 
in  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  rather 
to  exhibit  a  rational  view  of  the  dynamical  action, 
than  to  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  the  conduct  of 
those  masterpieces  of  analytical  skill  which  the  re- 
searches of  Messrs.  Leverrier  and  Adams  exhibit. 

To  the  latter  of  these  eminent  geometers,  as  well 
as  to  my  excellent  and  esteemed  friend  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  I  have  to  return  my  best  thanks  for 
communications  which  would  have  effectually  re- 
lieved some  doubts  I  at  one  period  entertained  had 
I  not  succeeded  in  the  interim  in  getting  clear  of 
them  as  to  the  compatibility  of  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  annual  equation  already  alluded  to, 
with  the  tenor  of  Newton's  accoimt  of  it.  To  my 
valued  friend.  Professor  De  Morgan,  I  am  indebted 
for  some  most  ingenious  suggestions  on  the  subject 
of  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  early  working  of 

*  Principia,  lib.  i.  prop.  66.  cor.  6. 
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the  Julian  reformation  of  the  calendar,  of  which  I 
should  have  availed  myself,  had  it  not  appeared  pre- 
ferable, on  mature  consideration,  to  present  the  sub- 
ject in  its  simplest  form,  avoiding  altogether  entering 
into  minutise  of  chronological  discussion. 

J.  F.  W.  Herschel. 


CoUingwood,  April  12.  1849. 


NOTE 


TO 


THE    FOURTH    EDITION. 


Seyebal  alterations  and  additions  are  made  in  this  Edition^ 
besides  what  have  been  introduced  into  the  Thirds  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  actual  state  of  astronomical  dbcoverjr.  The 
elements  of  four  new  planets  (Parthenope^  Egeri%  Victoria, 
and  Irene)  have  been  added^  and  improved  elements  of  Iris, 
Metis^  Hebe^  and  Hjgeia,  substituted  for  the  provisional 
elements  before  given.  The  remarkable  discovery  of  an 
additional  ring  of  Saturn,  and  the  curious  researches  of 
M.  Peters  on  the  proper  motion  of  Sirius,  with  several  minor 
features,  are  noticed.  Where  such  additions  are  intro- 
duced in  the  text,  they  are  indicated  by  being  enclosed  in 
brackets  [    ]. 


J.  F.  W.  Hebschel. 


Loudon,  Aug.  6,  1851. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

(1.)  EvEKT  student  who  enters  upon  a  scientific  pursuit, 
especially  if  at  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  life,  will  find 
not  only  that  he  has  much  to  learn,  but  much  also  to  un- 
learn. Familiar  objects  and  events  are  far  from  presenting 
themselves  to  our  senses  in  that  aspect  and  with  those  con- 
nections under  which  science  requires  them  to  be  v{  wed,  and 
which  constitute  their  rational  explanation.  There  Is,  there- 
fore, every  reason  to  expect  that  those  objects  and  relations 
which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  subject  he  is  about  to 
enter  upon  will  have  been  previously  apprehended  by  him, 
at  least  imperfectly,  because  much  has  hitherto  escaped  his 
notice  which  is  essential  to  its  right  understanding :  and  not 
only  so,  but  too  often  also  erroneously,  owing  to  mistaken 
analogies,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  vulgar  errors.  As  a 
first  preparation,  therefore,  for  the  course  he  is  about  to 
commence,  he  must  loosen  his  hold  on  all  crude  and  hastily 
adopted  notions,  and  must  strengthen  himself,  by  something 
of  an  effort  and  a  resolve,  for  the  unprejudiced  admission  of 
any  conclusion  which  shall  appear  to  be  supported  by  careful 
observation  and  logical  argument,  even  should  it  prove  of  a 
nature  adverse  to  notions  he  may  have  previously  formed  for 
himself,  or  taken  up,  without  examination,  on  the  credit  of 
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others.  Such  an  effort  is^  in  fact»  a  commencement  of  that 
intellectual  discipline  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
ends  of  all  science.  It  is  the  first  movement  of  approach 
toward^  that  state  of  mental  purity  which  alone  can  fit  ns  for 
a  full  and  steady  perception  of  moral  beauty  as  well  as  phya- 
cal  adaptation.  It  is  the  '^  euphrasy  and  rue  **  with  which 
we  must  "  purge  our  sight "  before  we  can  receive  and  con- 
template as  they  are  the  lineaments  of  truth  and  nature. 

(2.)  There  is  no  science  which^  more  than  astronomy^ 
stands  in  need  of  such  a  preparation^  or  draws  more  largely 
on  that  intellectual  liberality  which  is  ready  to  adopt  what- 
ever is  demonstrated^  or  concede  whatever  is  rendered  highly 
probable^  however  new  and  uncommon  the  points  of  view 
may  be  in  which  objects  the  most  familiar  may  thereby  be- 
come placed.  Almost  all  its  conclusions  stand  in  open  and 
striking  contradiction  with  those  of  superficial  and  vulgar 
observation,  and  with  what  appears  to  every  one,  until  he 
has  understood  and  weighed  the  proofs  to  the  contrary,  the 
most  positive  evidence  of  his  senses.  Thus,  the  earth  on 
which  he  stands,  and  which  has  served  for  ages  as  the  un- 
shaken foundation  of  the  firmest  structures,  either  of  art  or 
nature,  is  divested  by  the  astronomer  of  its  attribute  of  fixity, 
and  conceived  by  him  as  turning  swiftly  on  its  centre,  and 
at  the  same  time  moving  onwards  through  space  with  great 
rapidity.  The  sun  and  the  moon,  which  appear  to  untaught 
eyes  round  bodies  of  no  very  considerable  size,  become  en- 
larged in  his  imagination  into  vast  globes,  —  the  one  ap- 
proaching in  magnitude  to  the  earth  itself,  the  other  im- 
mensely surpassing  it.  The  planets,  which  appear  only  as 
stars  somewhat  brighter  than  the  rest,  are  to  him  spacious, 
elaborate,  and  habitable  worlds;  several  of  them  much 
greater  and  far  more  curiously  furnished  than  the  earth  he 
inhabits,  as  there  are  also  others  less  so ;  and  the  stars  them- 
selves, properly  so  called,  which  to  ordinary  apprehension 
present  only  lucid  sparks  or  brilliant  atoms,  are  to  him  suns 
of  various  and  transcendent  glory — effulgent  centres  of  life 
and  light  to  myriads  of  unseen  worlds.  So  that  w^hen,  after 
dilating  his  thoughts  to  comprehend  the  grandeur  of  those 
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ideas  his  calculations  have  called  up^  and  exhausting  his  ima- 
gination and  the  powers  of  his  language  to  devise  similes  and 
metaphors  illustrative  of  the  immensity  of  the  scale  on  which 
his  universe  is  constructed^  he  shrinks  back  to  his  native 
sphere ;  he  finds  it,  in  comparison,  a  mere  point ;  so  lost — 
even  in  the  minute  system  to  which  it  belongs  —  as  to  be  in- 
visible and  unsuspected  from  some  of  its  principal  and  remoter 
members. 

(3.)  There  is  hardly  any  thing  which  sets  in  a  stronger 
light  the  inherent  power  of  truth  over  the  mind  of  man, 
when  opposed  by  no  motives  of  interest  or  passion,  than  the 
perfect  readiness  with  which  all  these  conclusions  are  assented 
to  as  soon  as  their  evidence  is  clearly  apprehended,  and  the 
tenacious  hold  they  acquire  over  our  belief  when  once  ad- 
mitted. In  the  conduct,  therefore,  of  this  volume,  I  shall 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  more  desirous  to  learn 
the  system  which  it  is  its  object  to  teach  as  it  now  stands, 
than  to  raise  or  revive  objections  against  it ;  and  that,  in 
short,  he  comes  to  the  task  with  a  willing  mind ;  an  assump- 
tion whicti  will  not  only  save  the  trouble  of  piling  argument 
on  argument  to  convince  the  sceptical,  but  will  greatly 
facilitate  his  actual  progress ;  inasmuch  as  he  will  find  it  at 
once  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  pursue  from  the  outset 
a  straight  and  definite  path,  than  to  be  constantly  stepping 
aside,  involving  himself  in  perplexities  and  circuits,  which, 
after  all,  can  only  terminate  in  finding  himself  compelled  to 
adopt  the  same  road. 

(4.)  The  method,  therefore,  we  propose  to  follow  in  this 
work  is  neither  strictly  the  analytic  nor  the  synthetic,  but 
rather  such  a  combination  of  both,  with  a  leaning  to  the 
latter,  as  may  best  suit  with  a  didactic  composition.  Its 
object  is  not  to  convince  or  refute  opponents,  nor  to  inquire, 
under  the  semblance  of  an  assumed  ignorance,  for  principles 
of  which  we  are  all  the  time  in  full  possession  —  but  simply 
to  teach  what  is  known.  The  moderate  limit  of  a  single 
volume,  to  which  it  will  be  confined,  and  the  necessity  of 
being  on  every  point,  within  that  limit,  rather  difiuse  and 
copious  in  explanation,  as  well  as  the  eminently  matured  and 
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ascertained  character  of  the  science  itself,  render  this  ooune 
both  practicable  and  eligible.  Practicable,  because  there  is 
now  no  danger  of  any  revolution  in  astronomy,  like  those 
which  are  daily  changing  the  features  of  the  less  advanced 
sciences,  supervening,  to  destroy  all  our  hypotheses,  and 
throw  our  statements  into  confusion.  Eligible,  because  the 
space  to  be  bestowed,  either  in  combating  refuted  systems,  or 
in  leading  the  reader  forward  by  slow  and  measured  steps 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  may  be  more  advantageously 
devoted  to  such  explanatory  illustrations  as  will  impress 
on  him  a  familiar  and,  as  it  were,  a  practical  sense  of  the 
sequence  of  phenomena,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
produced.  We  shall  not,  then,  reject  the  analytic  course 
where  it  leads  more  easily  and  directly  to  our  objects,  or  in 
any  way  fetter  ourselves  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  method. 
Writing  only  to  be  understood,  and  to  communicate  as  much 
information  in  as  little  space  as  possible,  consbtently  with  its 
distinct  and  effectual  communication,  no  sacrifice  can  be 
afforded  to  system,  to  form,  or  to  affectation. 

(5.)  We  shall  take  for  granted,  from  the  outset,  the  Coper- 
nican  system  of  the  world ;  relying  on  the  easy,  obvious,  and 
natural  explanation  it  affords  of  all  the  phenomena  as  they 
come  to  be  described,  to  impress  the  student  with  a  sense  of 
its  truth,  without  either  the  formality  of  demonstration  or 
the  superfluous  tedium  of  eulogy,  calling  to  mind  that  im- 
portant remark  of  Bacon :  —  "  Thcoriarum  vires,  arcta  et 
quasi  sc  mutuo  sustincnte  partium  adaptatione,  qu&  quasi  in 
orbem  cohadrent,  firmantur  * ; "  not  failing,  however,  to  point 
out  to  the  reader,  as  occasion  offers,  the  contrast  which  its 
superior  simplicity  offers  to  the  complication  of  other  hypo- 
theses. 

(6.)  The  preliminary  knowledge  which  it  is  desirable  that 
the  student  should  possess,  in  order  for  the  more  advantageous 
perusal  of  the  following  psiges,  consists  in  the  familiar  prao- 


*  "  The  confirmatioa  of  theories  relics  on  the  compact  adaptation  of  their 
parts,  by  which,  like  those  of  an  arch  or  dome,  they  mutually  suKtain  each  other, 
and  form  a  coherent  whole.*'  Tliis  is  what  Dr.  Whcwell  expressively  terms  the 
con$UieHce  of  inductions. 
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tice  of  decimal  and  sexagesimal  arithmetic;  some  moderate 
acquaintance  with  geometry  and  trigonometry^  both  plane 
and  spherical ;  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics ;  and 
enough  of  optics  to  understand  the  construction  and  use  of 
the  telescope^  and  some  other  of  the  simpler  instruments. 
Of  course^  the  more  of  such  knowledge  he  brings  to  the 
perusal^  the  easier  will  be  his  progress^  and  the  more  com- 
plete the  information  gained;  but  we  shall  endeavour  in 
every  case,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  a  sacrifice  of 
clearness,  and  of  that  useful  brevity  which  consists  in  the 
absence  of  prolixity  and  episode,  to  render  what  we  have  to 
say  as  independent  of  other  books  as  possible. 

(7.)  After  all,  I  must  distinctly  caution  such  of  my 
readers  as  may  commence  and  terminate  their  astronomical 
studies  with  the  present  work  (though  of  such,  —  at  least  in 
the  latter  predicament, — I  trust  the  number  will  be  few), 
that  its  utmost  pretension  is  to  place  them  on  the  threshold 
of  this  particular  wing  of  the  temple  of  Science,  or  rather  on 
an  eminence  exterior  to  it,  whence  they  may  obtain  something 
like  a  general  notion  of  its  structure ;  or,  at  most,  to  give 
those  who  may  wish  to  enter  a  ground-plan  of  its  accesses, 
and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  pass-word.  Admission  to 
its  sanctuary,  and  to  the  privileges  and  feelings  of  a  votary,  is 
only  to  be  gained  by  one  means,  —  sound  and  student  knaw^ 
ledge  of  mathematics,  the  great  instrument  of  all  exact  inquiry, 
without  which  no  man  can  ever  make  such  advances  in  this  or 
any  other  of  the  higher  departments  of  science  as  can  entitle 
him  to  form  an  independent  opinion  on  any  subject  of  discussion 
within  their  range.  It  is  not  without  an  effort  that  those  who 
possess  this  knowledge  can  communicate  on  such  subjects 
with  those  who  do  not,  and  adapt  their  language  and  their 
iUustrations  to  the  necessities  of  such  an  intercoiurse.  Pro- 
positions which  to  the  one  are  almost  identical,  are  theorems 
of  import  and  difficulty  to  the  other ;  nor  is  their  evidence 
presented  in  the  same  way  to  the  mind  of  each.  In  teaching 
such  propositions,  under  such  circumstances,  the  appeal  has 
to  be  made,  not  to  the  pure  and  abstract  reason,  but  to  the 
sense  of  analogy  —  to  practice  and  experience :  principles  and 
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modcd  of  action  have  to  be  established  not  by  direct  aignmeDt 
from  acknowledged  axioms,  but  by  continually  lecnrriiigtotlie 
sources  from  which  the  axioms  themselves  have  been  drawn; 
viz.  examples ;  that  is  to  say,  by  bringing  forward  and  dweUing 
on  simple  and  familiar  instances  in  which  the  same  priucij^ 
and  the  same  or  rimilar  modes  of  action  take  plaoe:  tfans 
erecting,  as  it  were,  in  each  particular  case,  a  separate  indoo^ 
tion,  and  constructing  at  each  step  a  little  body  of  science  to 
meet  its  exigencies.  The  difference  is  that  of  pioneering  a 
road  through  an  untraversed  country  and  advanong  at  ease 
along  a  brcrad  and  beaten  highway ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  are 
determined  to  make  ourselves  distinctly  nnderstood,  and  will 
appeal  to  reason  at  all.  As  for  the  method  of  asserHoHf  or  a 
direct  demand  on  the  faith  of  the  student  (though  in  some 
complex  cases  indispensable,  where  illustrative  explanation 
would  defeat  its  own  end  by  becoming  tedious  and  burdensome 
to  both  parties),  it  is  one  which  I  shall  neither  willingly  adopt 
nor  would  recommend  to  others. 

(8.)  On  the  other  liand,  although  it  is  something  new  to 
abandon  the  road  of  mathematical  demonstration  in  the  treat* 
Tncnt  of  subjects  susceptible  of  it,  and  to  teach  any  consider- 
able branch  of  science  entirely  or  chiefly  by  the  way  of  il- 
lustration and  familiar  parallels,  it  is  yet  not  impossible  that 
those  who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  our  subject,  and 
whose  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  that  confessedly  higher 
practice  which  is  incompatible  with  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
present  work,  may  yet  find  their  account  in  its  perusal,  — for 
this  reason,  that  it  is  always  of  advantage  to  present  any  ^ven 
body  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  in  as  great  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent lights  as  possible.  It  is  a  property  of  illustrations  of 
this  kind  to  strike  no  two  minds  in  the  same  manner,  or  with 
the  same  force;  because  no  two  minds  are  stored  with  the 
Hamo  images,  or  have  acquired  their  notions  of  them  by 
similar  habits.  Accordingly,  it  may  very  well  happen,  that  a 
proposition,  even  to  one  best  acquainted  with  it,  may  be 
placed  not  merely  in  a  new  and  uncommon,  but  in  a  more 
impressive  and  satisfactory  light  by  such  a  coui'sc  —  some 
obscurity  may  be  dissipated,  some  inward  misgivings  cleared 
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up^  or  even  some  links  supplied  which  may  lead  to  the  per- 
ception of  connections  and  deductions  altogether  unknown 
before.  And  the  probability  of  this  is  increased  when,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  illustrations  chosen  have  not  been 
studiously  selected  from  books,  but  are  such  as  have  presented 
themselves  freely  to  the  author's  mind  as  being  most  in  * 
harmony  with  his  own  views ;  by  which,  of  course,  he  means 
to  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  all  or  any  of  them  beyond 
what  they  may  really  possess. 

(9.)  Besides,  there  are  cases  in  the  application  of  mecha- 
nical principles  with  which  the  mathematical  student  is  but 
too  familiar,  where,  when  the  data  are  before  him,  and  the 
numerical  and  geometrical  relations  of  his  problems  all  clear 
to  his  conception, —  when  his  forces  are  estimated  and  his 
lines  measured,  —  nay,  when  even  he  has  followed  up  the 
application  of  his  technical  processes,  and  fairly  arrived  at  his 
conclusion,  —  there  is  still  something  wanting  in  his  mind  — 
not  in  the  evidence,  for  he  has  examined  each  link,  and  finds 
the  chain  complete  —  not  in  the  principles,  for  those  he  well 
knows  are  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  —  but  precisely 
in  the  mode  of  action.  He  has  followed  out  a  train  of  rea- 
soning by  logical  and  technical  rules,  but  the  signs  he  has 
employed  are  not  pictures  of  nature,  or  have  lost  their  ori- 
ginal meaning  as  such  to  his  mind :  he  has  not  seen,  as  it 
were,  the  process  of  nature  passing  under  hb  eye  in  an  in- 
stant of  time,  and  presented  as  a  consecutive  whole  to  his 
imagination.  A  familiar  parallel,  or  an  illustration  drawn 
from  some  artificial  or  natural  process,  of  which  he  has  that 
direct  and  individual  impression  which  gives  it  a  reality  and 
associates  it  with  a  name,  will,  in  almost  every  such  case, 
supply  in  a  moment  this  deficient  feature,  will  convert  all  his 
symbols  into  real  pictures,  and  infuse  an  animated  meaning 
into  what  was  before  a  lifeless  succession  of  words  and  signs. 
I  cannot,  indeed,  always  promise  myself  to  attain  this 
degree  of  vividness  of  illustration,  nor  are  the  points  to 
be  elucidated  themselves  always  capable  of  being  so  para'^ 
phrased  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  by  any  single  in- 

B    4 
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stance  adducible  in  the  ordinary  course  of  experience ;  bat 
the  object  will  at  least  be  kept  in  view ;  and,  as  I  am  rerj 
conscious  of  having,  in  making  such  attempts,  gained  for 
myself  much  clearer  views  of  several  of  the  more  concealed 
effects  of  planetary  perturbation  than  I  had  acquired  by 
their  mathematical  investigation  in  detail,  it  may  reasonatdy 
be  hoped  that  the  endeavour  will  not  always  be  unattended 
with  a  similar  success  in  others. 

(10.)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  our 
aim  is  not  to  offer  to  the  public  a  technical  treatise,  in  which 
the  student  of  practical  or  theoretical  astronomy  shall  find 
consigned  the  minute  description  of  methods  of  observation, 
or  the  formula)  he  requires  prepared  to  his  hand,  or  their  de- 
monstrations drawn  out  in  detaiL  In  all  these  the  present 
work  will  be  found  meagre,  and  quite  inadequate  to  his 
wants.  Its  aim  is  entirely  different ;  being  to  present  in  each 
case  the  mere  ultimate  rationale  of  facts,  arguments,  and 
processes;  and,  in  all  cases  of  mathematical  application, 
avoiding  whatever  would  tend  to  encim:iber  its  pages  with 
algebraic  or  geometrical  symbols,  to  place  under  his  inspec- 
tion that  central  thread  of  common  sense  on  which  the  pearls 
of  analytical  research  are  invariably  strung ;  but  which,  by 
the  attention  the  latter  claim  for  themselves,  is  often  con- 
cealed from  the  eye  of  the  gazer,  and  not  always  disposed  in 
the  straightest  and  most  convenient  form  to  follow  by  those 
who  string  them.  This  is  no  fault  of  those  who  have  con- 
ducted the  inquiries  to  which  we  allude.  The  contention  of 
mind  for  which  they  call  is  enormous ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  owing  to  their  experience  of  how  little  can  be  accomplished 
in  carrying  such  processes  on  to  their  conclusion,  by  mere 
ordinary  clearness  of  head;  and  how  necessary  it  often  is  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  purely  mathematical  conditions 
which  ensure  success,  —  the  hooks-and-eyes  of  their  equa- 
tions and  series,  —  than  to  those  which  enchain  causes  with 
their  effects,  and  both  with  the  human  reason,  —  that  we 
must  attribute  something  of  that  indistinctness  of  view  which 
is  often  complained  of  as  a  grievance  by  the  earnest  student, 
and  still  more  commonly  ascribed  ironically  to  the  native 
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cloudiness  of  an  atmosphere  too  sublime  for  vulgar  compre- 
hension. We  think  we  shall  render  good  service  to  both 
classes  of  readers^  by  dissipating^  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power^ 
that  accidental  obscurity^  and  by  showing  ordinary  untutored 
comprehension  clearly  what  it  can,  and  what  it  cannot,  hope 
to  attain. 
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(11.)  The  magnitudes,  distances,  arrangement,  and  motions 
of  the  great  bodies  which  make  up  the  visible  universe^  thdr 
constitution  and  physical  condition,  so  far  as  they  oan  be 
known  to  us,  with  their  mutual  influences  and  actions  on  each 
other,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced  by  the  effects  produced^ 
and  established  by  legitimate  reasoning,  form  the  assemblage 
of  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  astronomer  b  direct^ 
The  term  astronomy*  itself,  which  denotes  the  law  or  rule  of 
the  astra  (by  which  the  ancients  understood  not  only  the 
stars  properly  so  called,  but  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  aU  the 
visible  constituents  of  the  heavens),  sufficiently  indicate  this; 
and,  although  the  term  astrology,  which  denotes  the  retuoris 
theory y  or  interpretation  of  the  stars f,  has  become  degraded  in 
its  application,  and  confined  to  superstitious  and  delusive  at- 
tempts to  divine  future  events  by  their  dependence  on  pre- 


*  Aimip,  a  star ;  poftos,  a  law ;  or  vtiitiy,  to  tend,  as  a  shepherd  bis  flock  ;  to 
that  affrpovoyuas  means  "shepherd  of  the  stars.**  Tlic  two  etymologies  ar^  liow- 
cvcr,  coincident. 

I  A0701,  reason,  or  a  vord,  the  vehicle  of  reason  ;  the  interpreter  of  thought. 
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tended  planetary  influences^  the  same   meaning  originally 
attached  itself  to  that  epithet. 

(12.)  But^  besides  the  stars  and  other  celestial  bodies^  the 
earth  itself^  regarded  as  an  individual  body,  is  one  principal 
object  of  the  astronomer's  consideration^  and>  indeed^  the 
chief  of  all.  It  derives  its  importance,  in  a  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical  sense,  not  only  from  its  prozinuty>  and  its  re* 
lation  to  us  as  animated  beings,  who  draw  from  it  the  supply 
of  all  our  wants,  but  as  the  station  from  which  we  see  all  the 
rest,  and  as  the  only  one  among  them  to  which  we  can,  in  the 
first  instance,  refer  for  any  determinate  marks  and  measures 
by  which  to  recognize  their  changes  of  situation,  or  with 
which  to  compare  their  distances. 

(13.)  To  the  reader  who  now  for  the  first  time  takes  up  a 
book  on  astronomy,  it  will  no  doubt  seem  strange  to  class  the 
earth  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  assume  any  community 
of  nature  among  things  apparently  so  different.  For  what,  in 
fact,  can  be  more  apparently  different  than  the  vast  and 
seemingly  immeasurable  extent  of  the  earth,  and  the  stars, 
which  appear  but  as  points,  and  seem  to  have  no  size  at  all  ? 
The  earth  is  dark  and  opaque,  while  the  celestial  bodies  are 
brilliant.  We  perceive  in  it  no  motion,  while  in  them  we 
observe  a  continual  change  of  place,  as  we  view  them  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day  or  night,  or  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  ancients,  accordingly,  one  or  two  of  the  more  en- 
lightened of  them  only  excepted,  admitted  no  such  commu- 
nity of  nature ;  and,  by  thus  placing  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
their  movements  without  the  pale  of  analogy  and  experience, 
effectually  intercepted  the  progress  of  all  reasoning  from  what 
passes  here  below,  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  regions  where 
they  exist  and  move.  Under  such  conventions,  astronomy, 
as  a  science  of  cause  and  effect,  could  not  exist,  but  must  be 
limited  to  a  mere  registry  of  appearances,  unconnected  with 
any  attempt  to  account  for  them  on  reasonable  principles^ 
however  successful  to  a  certain  extent  might  be  the  attempt 
to  follow  out  their  order  of  sequence,  and  to  establish  empirical 
laws  expressive  of  this  order.  To  get  rid  of  this  prejudice^ 
therefore,  is  the  first  step  towards  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
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what  is  really  the  case ;  and  the  student  has  niade  his  first 
effort  towards  the  acquisition  of  sound  knowledge,  when  he 
has  learnt  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  earth, 
after  all^  may  be  nothing  but  a  great  star.  How  correct  sudi 
an  idea  may  be,  and  with  what  limitations  and  modifications 
it  is  to  be  admitted,  we  shall  see  presently. 

(14.)  It  is  evident,  that,  to  form  any  just  notiona  of  the 
arrangement,  in  space,  of  a  number  of  objects  which  we  can- 
not approach  and  examine,  but  of  which  all  the  infonnatioo 
we  can  gain  is  by  sitting  still  and  watching  their  evolutioni^ 
it  must  be  very  important  for  us  to  know,  in  the  first 
instance,  whether  what  we  call  sitting  still  is  really  such: 
whether  the  station  from  which  we  view  therCi,  with  ouraelveB, 
and  all  objects  which  immediately  surround  us,  be  not  itself 
in  motion,  unpcrceived  by  us ;  and  if  so,  of  what  nature  that 
motion  is.  The  apparent  places  of  a  number  of  objects,  and  ' 
their  apparent  arrangement  with  respect  to  each  other,  will 
of  course  be  materially  dependent  on  the  situation  of  the 
spectator  among  them ;  and  if  this  situation  be  liable  to 
change,  unknown  to  the  spectator  himself,  an  appearance  of 
change  in  the  respective  situations  of  the  objects  will  arisen 
without  the  reality.  If,  then,  such  be  actually  the  case,  it 
will  follow  that  all  the  movements  we  think  we  perceive 
among  the  stars  will  not  be  real  movements,  but  that  some 
part,  at  least,  of  whatever  changes  of  relative  place  we  per- 
ceive among  them  must  be  merely  apparent,  the  results  of 
the  shifting  of  our  own  point  of  view  ;  and  that,  if  we  would 
ever  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  real  motions,  it  can  only 
be  by  first  investigating  our  own,  and  making  due  allowance 
for  its  effects.  Thus,  the  question  whether  the  earth  is  in 
motion  or  at  rest,  and  if  in  motion,  what  that  motion  is,  is  no 
idle  inquiry,  but  one  on  which  depends  our  only  chance  of 
arriving  at  true  conclusions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
universe. 

(15.)  Nor  let  it  be  thought  strange  that  we  should  speak 
of  a  motion  existing  in  the  earth,  unpcrceived  by  its  in- 
habitants :  we  must  remember  that  it  is  of  the  earth  as  a 
wJiole,  with  all  that  it  holds  within  its  substance,  or  sustains 
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on  its  surface,  that  we  are  speaking ;  of  a  motion  common  to 
the  solid  mass  beneath,  to  the  ocean  which  flows  around  it> 
the  air  that  rests  upon  it^  and  the  clouds  which  float  above  it 
in  the  air.  Such  a  motion,  which  should  displace  no  terres- 
trial object  from  its  relative  situation  among  others,  interfere 
with  no  natural  processes,  and  produce  no  sensations  of 
shocks  or  jerks,  might,  it  is  very  evident,  subsist  undetected 
by  us.  There  is  no  peculiar  sensation  which  advertises  us 
that  we  are  in  motion.  We  perceive  jerks,  or  shocks,  it  is 
true,  because  these  are  sudden  changes  of  motion,  produced, 
as  the  laws  of  mechanics  teach  us,  by  sudden  and  powerful 
forces  acting  during  short  times ;  and  these  forces,  applied  to 
our  bodies,  are  what  we  feel.  When,  for  example,  we  are 
carried  along  in  a  carriage  with  the  blinds  down,  or  with  our 
eyes  closed  (to  keep  us  from  seeing  external  objects),  we  per- 
ceive a  tremor  arising  from  inequalities  in  the  road,  over 
which  the  carriage  is  successively  lifted  and  let  fall,  but  we 
have  no  sense  of  progress.  As  the  road  is  smoother,  our 
sense  of  motion  is  diminished,  though  our  rate  of  travelling  is 
accelerated.  Railway  travelling,  especially  by  night  or  in  a 
tunnel,  has  familiarized  every  one  with  this  remark.  Those 
who  have  made  aeronautic  voyages  testify  that  with  closed 
eyes,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  steady  breeze  communi- 
cating no  oscillatory  or  revolving  motion  to  the  car,  the 
sensation  is  that  of  perfect  rest,  however  rapid  the  transfer 
from  place  to  place. 

(16.)  But  it  is  on  shipboard,  where  a  great  system  is  m^n- 
twied  in  motion,  and  where  we  are  surrounded  with  a  mul- 
titude of  objects  which  participate  with  ourselves  and  each 
other  in  the  common  progress  of  the  whole  mass,  that  we  feel 
most  satisfactorily  the  identity  of  sensation  between  a  state 
of  motion  and  one  of  rest.  In  the  cabin  of  a  large  and  heavy 
vessel,  going  smoothly  before  the  wind  in  still  water,  or 
drawn  along  a  canal,  not  the  smallest  indication  acquaints  us 
with  the  way  it  is  making.  We  read,  sit,  walk,  and  perform 
every  customary  action  as  if  we  were  on  land.  If  we  throw 
a  ball  into  the  air,  it  falls  back  into  our  hand ;  or  if  we  drop 
it,  it  alights  at  our  feet.     Insects  buzz  around  us  as  in  the 
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free  air ;  and  smoke  ascends  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would 
do  in  an  apartment  on  shore.  If,  indeed,  we  oome  on  ded, 
the  case  is,  in  some  respects,  different ;  the  air,  not  h&ng 
carried  along  with  us,  drifts  away  smoke  and  other  light 
bodies  —  such  as  feathers  abandoned  to  it  —  apparently,  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  ship's  progress;  but,  in 
reality,  tfiey  remain  at  rest,  and  we  leave  them  behind  in  the 
air.  Still,  the  illusion,  so  far  as  massive  objects  and  our  own 
movements  are  concerned,  remains  complete ;  and  when  we 
look  at  the  shore,  we  then  perceive  the  effect  of  our  own 
motion  transferred,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  external  objects 
—  external,  that  is,  to  the  system  of  which  we  farm  a  part 

**  ProTchimur  portUi  terraequc  arbcsque  recedimt.** 

(17.)  In  order,  however,  to  conceive  the  earth  as  in  mo- 
tion, we  must  form  to  ourselves  a  conception  of  its  shape  and 
size.  Now,  an  object  cannot  have  shape  and  size  unless  it 
is  limited  on  all  sides  by  some  definite  outline,  so  as  to  admit 
of  our  imagining  it,  at  least,  disconnected  from  other  bodies, 
and  existing  insulated  in  space.  The  first  rude  notion  we 
form  of  the  earth  is  that  of  a  flat  surface,  of  indefinite  extent 
in  all  directions  from  the  spot  where  we  stand,  above  which 
arc  the  air  and  sky  ;  below,  to  an  indefinite  profundity,  solid 
matter.  This  is  a  prejudice  to  be  got  rid  of,  like  that  of  the 
earth's  immobility ;  —  but  it  is  one  much  easier  to  rid  our- 
selves of,  inasmuch  as  it  originates  only  in  our  own  mental 
inactivity,  in  not  questioning  ourselves  where  we  will  place 
a  limit  to  a  thing  wc  have  been  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  regard  as  immensely  large ;  and  does  not,  like  that,  ori- 
ginate in  the  testimony  of  our  senses  unduly  interpreted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  direct  testimony  of  our  senses  lies  the 
other  way.  When  we  see  the  sun  set  in  the  evening  in  the 
west,  and  rise  again  in  the  east,  as  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
tlie  same  sun  we  see  after  a  temporary  absence,  we  must  do 
violence  to  all  our  notions  of  solid  matter,  to  suppose  it  to 
have  made  its  way  through  the  substance  of  the  earth.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  gone  under  it,  and  that  not  by  a  mere 
subterraneous  channel ;  for  if  we  notice  the  points  where  it 
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seta  iind  rises  for  many  successive  days^  or  for  a  whole  year^ 
we  shall  find  them  constantly  shifting^  round  a  very  large 
extent  of  the  horizon ;  and>  besides^  the  moon  and  stars  also 
set  and  rise  again  in  all  points  of  the  visible  horizon.  The 
conclusion  is  plain :  the  earth  cannot  extend  indefinitely  in 
depth  downwards^  nor  indefinitely  in  surface  laterally;  it 
must  have  not  only  bounds  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but  also 
an  under  side  round  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  can  pass ; 
and  that  side  must,  at  least,  be  so  far  like  what  we  see,  that 
it  must  have  a  sky  and  sunshine,  and  a  day  when  it  is  night 
to  us,  and  vice  versd  ;  where,  in  short, 

I 

—  **  rcdit  k  nobis  Aurora,  diemque  reducit. 
Nosque  ubi  primus  cquis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
Illic  sera  rubens  acccndit  lumina  Vesper."  Georg, 

(18.)  As  soon  as  we  have  familiarized  ourselves  with  the 
conception  of  an  earth  "sviihoxxi  foundations  or  fixed  supports — 
existing  insulated  in  space  from  contact  of  every  thing  ex« 
temal,  it  becomes  easy  to  imagine  it  in  motion — or,  rather, 
difficult  to  imagine  it  otherwise ;  for,  since  there  is  nothing  to 
retain  it  in  one  place,  should  any  causes  of  motion  exist,  or 
any  forces  act  upon  it,  it  must  obey  their  impulse.  Let  us 
next  see  what  obvious  circumstances  there  are  to  help  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  sliape  of  the  earth. 

(19.)  Let  us  first  examine  what  we  can  actually  see  of  its 
shape.  Now,  it  is  not  on  land  (unless,  indeed,  on  im- 
commonly  level  and  extensive  plains),  that  we  can  see  any 
thing  of  the  general  figure  of  the  earth ; — the  hills,  trees,  and 
other  objects  which  roughen  its  surface,  and  break  and  elevate 
the  line  of  the  horizon,  though  obviously  bearing  a  most 
minute  proportion  to  the  whoU  earth,  are  yet  too  considerable 
with  respect  to  ourselves  and  to  that  small  portion  of  it  which 
we  can  see  at  a  single  view,  to  allow  of  our  forming  any 
judgment  of  the  form  of  the  whole,  from  that  of  a  part  so  dis- 
figured. But  with  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  any  vastly  ex- 
tended level  plain,  the  case  is  otherwise.  K  we  soil  out  of 
sight  of  land,  whether  we  stand  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  or 
climb  the  mast,  we  see  the  surface  of  the  sea — not  losing 
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itself  in  distance  and  mist,  but  terminated  by  a  sharp,  dear, 
well-defined  line  or  offing  as  it  is  called,  which  runs  all  roond 
us  in  a  circle,  having  our  station  for  its  centre.  That  this 
line  is  really  a  circle,  we  conclude,  first,  from  the  perfect 
apparent  similarity  of  all  its  parts ;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
fact  of  all  its  parts  appearing  at  the  same  distance  from  o^ 
and  that,  evidently,  a  moderate  one ;  and  thirdly,  from  thifl^ 
that  its  apparent  diameter^  measured  with  an  instrument 
called  the  dip  sector,  is  the  same  (except  under  some  singular 
atmospheric  circimistances,  which  produce  a  temporary  dis- 
tortion of  the  outline),  in  whatever  direction  the  measure  is 
taken, — properties  which  belong  only  to  the  circle  among 
geometrical  figures.  If  we  ascend  a  high  eminence  on  a  plain 
(for  instance,  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids),  the  same  holds 
good. 

(20.)  Masts  of  ships,  however,  and  the  edifices  erected  by 
man,  arc  trifling  eminences  compared  to  what  nature  itself 
affords;  ^tna,  TeneriiTe,  Mowna  Koa,  are  eminences  from 
which  no  contemptible  aliquot  part  of  the  whole  earth's  surface 
can  be  seen ;  but  from  these  again  —  in  those  few  and  rare 
occasions  when  the  transparency  of  the  air  will  permit  the 
real  boundary  of  the  horizon,  the  true  sea-line,  to  be  seen — 
the  very  same  appearances  are  witnessed,  but  with  this  re- 
markable addition,  viz.  that  the  angular  diameter  of  the  visible 
area,  as  measured  by  the  dip  sector,  is  materially  less  than  at 
a  lower  level ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  apparent  size  of 
the  earth  has  sensibly  diminished  as  we  have  receded  from  its 
suriace,  while  yet  the  absolute  quantity  of  it  seen  at  once  has 
been  increased. 

(21.)  The  same  appearances  are  observed  ui^iversaUy,  in 
every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  visited  by  man.  Now,  the 
figure  of  a  body  which,  however  seen,  appears  always  circular^ 
can  be  no  other  than  a  sphere  or  globe. 

(22.)  A  diagram  will  elucidate  this.  Suppose  the  earth  to 
be  represented  by  the  sphere  L  H  N  Q,  whose  centre  is  C,  and 
let  A,  G,  M  be  stations  at  different  elevations  above  \'ariou8 
points  of  its  surface,  represented  by  a,  g,  m  respectively. 
From  each  of  them  (as  from  M)  let  a  line  be  drawn,  as  M  N  n. 
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a  tangent  to  the  surface  at  N^  then  will  this  line  represent 
the  visual  ray  along  which  the  spectator  at  M  will  see  the 
visible  horizon;  and  as  this  tangent  sweeps  round  M,  and 
comes  successively  into  the  positions  MOo>  MP/>^  MQ^, 
the  point  of  contact  N  will  mark  out  on  the  surface  the 
circle  N  O  P  Q.     The  area  of  the  spherical  surface  compre- 


hended within  this  circle  is  the  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
visible  to  a  spectator  at  ti,  and  the  angle  N  M  Q  included 
between  the  two  extreme  visual  rays  is  the  measure  of  its 
apparent  angular  diameter.  Leaving,  at  present,  out  of  con- 
sideration the  effect  of  refraction  in  the  air  below  M,  of  which 
more  hereafter,  and  which  always  tends,  in  some  degree,  to 
increase  that  angle,  or  render  it  more  obtuse,  this  is  the  angle 
measured  by  the  dip  sector.  Now,  it  is  evident,  1st,  that  as 
the  point  M  is  more  elevated  above  m,  the  point  immediately 
below  it  on  the  sphere,  the  visible  area,  t.  e.  the  spherical 
segment  or  slice  N  O  P  Q,  increases ;  2dly,  that  the  distance 
of  the  visible  horizon  *  or  boundary  of  our  view  from  the  eye, 

*  *Opt(ia,  to  terminate, 
O 
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VIZ.  the  line  MN, increases;  and,  Sdly,  that  the  angle  NMQ 
becomes  less  obtuse^  or,  in  other  words,  the  apparent  angular 
diameter  of  the  eartli  diminishes,  being  nowhere  so  great  as 
180%  or  two  right  angles,  but  falling  short  of  it  by  some  sen- 
sible quantity,  and  that  more  and  more  the  higher  we  ascend. 
The  figure  exhibits  three  states  or  stages  of  elevation,  with 
the  liorizon,  &c.  coiTesponding  to  each,  a  glance  at  which  will 
explain  our  meaning ;  or,  limiting  ourselves  to  the  larger  and 
more  distinct,  M  N  O  P  Q,  let  the  reader  imagine  n  N  M, 
M  Q  ^  to  be  the  two  legs  of  a  ruler  jointed  at  M,  and  kept 
extended  by  the  globe  N  m  Q  between  them.  It  is  clear,  that 
as  the  joint  M  is  urged  home  towards  the  surface,  the  legs 
will  open,  and  the  ruler  will  become  more  nearly  straiglity 
but  will  not  attain  perfect  straightness  till  M  is  brought 
fairly  up  to  contact  with  the  surface  at  ?w,  in  which  case 
its  whole  length  will  become  a  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  772,  as 
is  the  line  xy. 

(23.)  This  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  dip  of  the  horizon, 
M  wi,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  general  surface  of  the 
sphere  at  jw,  is  also  the  direction  in  vflxicXx  t\. plumb-line^  would 
hang ;  for  it  is  an  obser\'ed  fact,  that  in  all  situations,  in  every 
part  of  the  earth,  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line  is  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  is  also  exactly  perpendicular  to  a  line  or  surfiice  truly 
adjusted  by  a  spirit-level.'*  Suppose,  then,  that  at  our  station 
M  we  were  to  adjust  a  line  (a  wooden  ruler  for  instance)  by 
a  spirit-level,  with  perfect  exactness ;  then,  if  we  suppose  the 
direction  of  this  line  indefinitely  prolonged  both  ways,  as 
XM  Y,  the  line  so  drawn  will  be  at  right  angles  to  Mwi, 
and  therefore  parallel  to  x  m  y,  the  tangent  to  the  sphere  at 
m,  A  spectator  placed  at  M  will  therefore  sec  not  only  all 
the  vault  of  the  sky  above  this  line,  as  X  Z  Y,  but  also  that 
portion  or  zone  of  it  which  lies  between  X  N  and  Y  Q ;  in 
otlicr  words,  his  sky  will  be  more  than  a  hemisphere  by  the 
zone  Y  Q  X  N.  It  is  the  angular  breadth  of  this  redundant 
zone — the  angle  YMQ,  by  wliich  the  visible  horizon  appears 
depressed  below  the  direction  of  a  spirit-level  —  that  is  called 

*  See  these  instruments  c]cscril>e(l  in  Chap.  III. 
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the  dip  of  the  horizon.     It  is  a  correction  of  constant  use  in 

nautical  astronomy. 

» 

(24.)  From  the  foregoing  explanations  it  appears,  1st,  That 
the  general  figure  of  the  earth  (so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered 
from  this  kind  of  observation)  is  that  of  a  sphere  or  globe. 
In  this  we  also  include  that  of  the  sea,  which,  wherever  it 
extends,  covers  and  fills  in  those  inequalities  and  local  irregu- 
larities which  exist  on  land,  but  which  can  of  course  only  be 
regarded  as  trifling  deviations  from  the  general  outline  of  the 
whole  mass,  as  we  consider  an  orange  not  the  less  round  for 
the  roughness  on  its  rind.  2dly,  That  the  appearance  of  a 
visible  horizon,  or  eea-offing,  is  a  consequence  of  the  curvature 
of  the  surface,  and  does  not  arise  from  the  inability  of  the 
eye  to  follow  objects  to  a  greater  distance,  or  from  at- 
mospheric indistinctness.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  pursue 
the  general  notion  thus  acquired  into  some  of  its  consequences, 
by  which  its  consistency  with  observations  of  a  different 
kind,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  will  be  put  to  the  test,  and  a 
clear  conception  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  earth  are  related  to  each  other,  and  held  together  as  a 
whole. 

(25.)  In  the  first  place,  then,  every  one  who  has  passed  a 
little  while  at  the  sea  side  is  aware  that  objects  may  be  seen 
perfectly  well  beyond  the  offing  or  visible  horizon  —  but  not 
the  whole  of  them.  We  only  sec  their  upper  parts.  Their 
bases  where  they  rest  on,  or  rise  out  of  the  water,  are  hid 
from  view  by  the  spherical  surface  of  the  sea,  which  protrudes 
between  them  and  ourselves.  Suppose  a  ship,  for  instance, 
to  sail  directly  away  from  our  station ;  —  at  first,  when  the 
distance  of  the  ship  is  small,  a  spectator,  S,  situated  at  some  | 
certain  height  above  tlie  sea,  sees  the  whole  of  the  ship,  even 
to  the  wdter  line  where  it  rests  on  the  sea,  as  at  A.  As  it 
recedes  it  diminishes,  it  is  true,  in  apparent  size,  but  still  the 
whole  is  seen  down  to  the  water  line,  till  it  reaches  the  visible 
horizon  at  B.  But  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  this  distance,  not 
only  does  the  visible  portion  still  continue  to  diminish  in 
apparent  size^  but  the  hull  begins  to  disappear  bodily,  as  if 
sank  below  the  surface.     When  it  has  reached  a  certain 
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distance,  as  at  C,  its  hull  has  entirely  vanished,  but  the  masts 
and  sails  remain^  presenting  the  appearance  c.  But  if,  in 
this  state  of  things,  the 
spectator  quickly  as- 
cends to  a  higher  sta- 
tion, T,  whose  visible 
horizon  is  at  D,  the 
hull  comes  again  in 
Bight ;  and,  when*  he 
descends  again,  he  loses 
it.  The  ship  still  receding,  the  lower  sails  seem  to  sink  below 
the  water,  as  at  dy  and  at  length  the  whole  disappears :  while  yet 
the  distinctness  with  which  the  last  portion  of  the  sail  d  is 
»een  is  such  as  to  satisfy  us  that  were  it  not  for  the  interposed 
segment  of  the  sea,  ABODE,  the  distance  T£  is  not  so 
great  as  to  have  prevented  an  equally  perfect  view  of  the 
whole. 

(26.)  The  history  of  aeronautic  adventure  affords  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  same  principle.  The  late  Mr.  Sadler,  the 
celebrated  aeronaut,  ascended  on  one  occasion  in  a  balloon 
from  Dublin,  and  was  wafted  across  the  Irish  Channel,  when, 
on  his  approach  to  the  Welsh  coast,  the  balloon  descended 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  By  this  time  the  sun  was 
set,  and  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close  in.  He  threw 
out  nearly  all  his  ballast,  and  suddenly  sprang  upwards  to  a 
great  height,  and  by  so  doing  brought  his  horizon  to  dip 
below  the  sun,  producing  the  whole  phenomenon  of  a 
western  sunrise.  Subsequently  descending  in  Wales,  he  of 
course  witnessed  a  second  sunset  on  the  same  evening. 

(27.)  If  we  could  measure  the  heights  and  exact  distance 
of  two  stations  which  could  barely  be  discerned  from  each 
other  over  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  we  could  ascertain 
the  actual  size  of  the  earth  itself:  and,  in  fact,  were  it 
not  for  the  effect  of  refraction,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  see  in  some  small  degree  round  the  interposed  segment  (as 
will  be  hereafter  explained),  this  would  be  a  tolerably  good 
method  of  ascertiuning  it.  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two 
eminences,  whose  perpendicular  heights  A  a  and  B  b  (which 
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for  simplicity;  we  will  suppose  to  be  exactly  equal)  are 
known,  as  well  as  their  exact  horizontal  interval  aDb^  by 
measurement ;  then  it  is  clear 
that  D>  the  visible  horizon  of 
both;  will  lie  just  half-way 
between  them,  and  if  we  sup- 
pose aDb  to  be  the  sphere  of 
the  earth,  and  C  its  centre  in 
the  figure  C  D  &  B,  we  know 
D  b,    the   length   of  the   arck 

of  the  circle  between  D  and  6,  —  viz.  half  the  measured 
interval,  and  b  B,  the  excess  of  its  secant  above  its  radius  — 
which  id  the  height  of  B,  —  data  which,  by  the  solution 
of  an  easy  geometrical  problem,  enable  us  to  find  the  length 
of  the  radius  D  C.  If,  as  is  really  the  case,  we  suppose  both 
the  heights  and  distance  of  the  stations  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  solution  alluded  to 
is  contained  in  the  following  proposition :  — 

J7u  eartlCs  diameter  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  visible  horizon  from  the  eye  as  that  distance  does  to  the 
height  of  tlie  eye  above  the  sea  level, 

Wlien  the  stations  are  imequal  in  height,  the  problem  is  a 
little  more  complicated. 

(28.)  Although,  as  we  have  observed,  the  effect  of  refrac- 
tion prevents  this  from  being  an  exact  method  of  ascertaining 
the  dimensions  of  thQ  earth,  yet  it  will  suffice  to  afi*ord  such 
an  approximation  to  it  as  sliall  be  of  use  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  reader's  knowledge,  and  help  him  to  many  just  con- 
ceptions, on  which  account  we  shall  exemplify  its  application 
in  numbers.  Now,  it  appears  by  observation,  that  two 
points,  each  ten  feet  above  the  surface,  cense  to  be  visible 
from  each  other  over  still  water,  and  in  average  atmospheric 
circumstances,  at  a  distance  of  about  8  miles.  But  10  feet 
is  the  528th  part  of  a  mile,  so  that  half  their  distance,  or 
4  miles,  is  to  the  height  of  each  as  4  x  528  or  2112 : 1,  and 
therefore  in  the  same  proportion  to  4  miles  is  the  length 

of  the  earth's  diameter.     It  must,  therefore,  be  equal  to 
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4x2112=8448^  or^  in  round  numbers^  about  8000  milcs^ 
which  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 

(29.)  Such  ia  the  first  rough  result  of  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  earth's  magnitude;  and  it  will  not  be  amiss, 
if  we  take  advantage  of  it  to  compare  it  with  objects  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  of  vast  size,  so  as  to  interpose 
a  few  steps  between  it  and  our  ordinary  ideas  of  dimension. 
We  have  before  likened  the  inequalities  on  the  earth's 
surface,  arising  from  mountains^  valleys,  buildings,  &c  to 
the  roughnesses  on  the  rind  of  an  orange,  compared  with 
its  general  mass.  The  comparison  is  quite  free  from  exag- 
geration. The  highest  mountain  known  hardly  exceeds  five 
miles  in  perpendicular  elevation:  this  is  only  one  1600th  part 
of  the  earth's  diameter ;  consequently,  on  a  globe  of  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter,  such  a  mountain  would  be  represented 
by  a  protuberance  of  no  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  which  is  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  drawing-paper. 
Now,  as  there  is  no  entire  continent,  or  even  any  very 
extensive  tract  of  land,  known,  whose  general  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  any  thing  like  half  this  quantity,  it  follows, 
that  if  we  would  construct  a  correct  model  of  our  earth,  with 
its  seas,  continents,  and  mountains,  on  a  globe  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter,  the  whole  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  prominent  points  and  ridges,  must  be  comprised  on  it 
within  the  thickness  of  thin  writing-paper ;  and  the  highest 
hills  would  be  represented  by  the  snjallest  visible  grains 
of  sand. 

(30.)  The  deepest  mine  existing  does  not  penetrate  half  a 
mile  below  the  surface :  a  scratch,  or  pin-hole,  duly  re- 
presenting it,  on  the  surface  of  such  a  globe  as  our  model, 
would  be  imperceptible  without  a  magnifier. 

(31.)  The  greatest  depth  of  sea,  probably,  docs  not  very 
much  exceed  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  continents;  and 
would,  of  course,  be  represented  by  an  excavation,  in  about 
the  same  proportion,  into  the  substance  of  the  globe  :  so  that 
the  ocean  comes  to  be  conceived  as  a  mere  film  of  liquid, 
such  as,  on  our  model,  would  be  left  by  a  brush  dipped 
in  colour,  and  drawn  over  those  parts  intended  to  represent 
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the  sea :  only^  in  so  conceiving  it^  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  resemblance  extends  no  farther  than  to  proportion  in 
point  of  quantity.  The  mechanical  laws  which  would 
regulate  the  distribution  and  movements  of  such  a  film>  and 
its  adhesion  to  the  surface^  arc  altogether  different  from 
those  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  the  sciu 

(32.)  Lastly,  the  greatest  extent  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  has  ever  been  seen  at  once  by  man,  was  that  exposed 
to  the  view  of  MIVL  Biot  and  Gay-Lussac,  in  their  celebrated 
aeronautic  expedition  to  the  enormous  height  of  25,000  feet, 
or  rather  less  than  five  miles.  To  estimate  the  proportion  of 
the  area  visible  from  this  elevation  to  the  whole  earth's 
surface,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  geometry  of  the  sphere, 
which  informs  us  that  the  convex  surface  of  a  spherical 
segment  is  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere  to  which  it 
belongs  as  the  versed  sine  or  thickness  of  the  segment  is  to 
tlie  diameter  of  the  sphere ;  and  further,  that  this  thickness, 
in  the  case  we  are  considering,  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  elevation  of  the  point  of  sight  above  the  surface. 
The  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  visible  area,  in  tliis  case,  to 
the  whole  earth's  surface,  is  that  of  five  miles  to  8000,  or 
1  to  1600.  The  portion  visible  from  JEtna,  the  Peak  of 
TenerifFe,  or  Mowna  Boa,  is  about  one  4000th. 

(33.)  When  we  ascend  to  any  very  considerable  elevation 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  either  in  a  balloon,  or  on 
mountains,  we  are  made  aware,  by  many  uneasy  sensations, 
of  an  insufficient  supply  of  air.  The  barometer,  an  instrument 
which  informs  us  of  the  weight  of  air  incumbent  on  a  given 
horizontal  surface,  confirms  this  impression,  and  affords  a 
direct  measure  of  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
VAT  which  a  given  space  includes  as  we  recede  from  the 
surface.  From  its  indications  we  learn,  that  when  we  have 
ascended  to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  we  have  left  below  us 
about  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole 'mass  of  the  atmosphere:  — 
that  nt  10,600  feet  of  perpendicular  elevation  (which  is  rather 
less  than  that  of  the  summit  of  JEtna*)  we  have  ascended 

*  The  height  of  iEtna  above  tlic  Mediterranean  (as  it  results  from  a  baroinc- 
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through  about  one-third;  and  at  18,000  feet  (which  is  nearly 
that  of  Cotopaxi)  tlurough  one-half  the  material^  or^  at  least, 
the  ponderable  body  of  air  incumbent  on  the  earth's  surface. 
From  the  progression  of  these  numbers,  as  well  as,  a  priori^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  air  itself,  which  is  compressible^  i.  e.  ca- 
pable of  being  condensed  or  crowded  into  a  smaller  space  in 
proportion  to  the  incumbent  pressure,  it  is  easy  to  see  that, 
although  by  rising  still  higher  we  should  continually  get 
above  more  and  more  of  the  air,  and  so  relieve  ourselves  more 
and  more  from  the  pressure  with  which  it  weighs  upon  us, 
yet  the  amount  of  this  additional  relief,  or  the  ponderable 
quantity  of  air  surmounted,  would  be  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  additional  height  ascended,  but  in  a  constantly 
decreasing  ratio.  An  easy  calculation,  however,  founded  on 
our  experimental  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  air,  and  the 
mechanical  laws  which  regulate  its  dilatation  and  compression, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that,  at  an  altitude  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  not  exceeding  the  hundredth  part  of  its  diameter, 
the  tenuity,  or  rarefaction,  of  the  air  must  be  so  excessive,  that 
not  only  animal  life  could  not  subsist,  or  combustion  be  main- 
tained in  it,  but  that  the  most  delicate  means  we  possess  of 
ascertaining  the  existence  of  any  air  at  all  would  fail  to  afford 
the  slightest  perceptible  indications  of  its  })resence. 

(34.)  Laying  out  of  consideration,  therefore,  at  present,  all 
nice  questions  as  to  the  probable  existence  of  a  definite  limit 
to  the  atmosphere,  beyond  which  there  is,  absolutely  and 
rigorously  speaking,  no  air,  it  is  clear,  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  we  may  speak  of  those  regions  which  are  more 
distant  above  the  earth's  surface  than  the  hundredth  part  of 
its  diameter  as  void  of  air,  and  of  course  of  clouds  (which  arc 
nothing  but  visible  vapours,  diffused  and  floating  in  the  air, 
sustained  by  it,  and  rendering  it  turbid  as  mud  does  water). 
It  seems  probable,  from  many  indications,  that  the  greatest 
hei|]:ht  at  which  visible  clouds  ever  exist  docs  not  exceed  ten 
miles;  at  which  height  the  density  of  the  air  is  about  an 
eighth  part  of  what  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

trical  measurement  of  my  own,  made  in  July,  1824,  under  very  favourabJe  cir- 
cumstances) is  10,872  English  feet.  —  Amlkur* 
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(35.)  We  are  thus  led  to  regard  the  atmosphere  of  air, 
with  the  clouds  it  supports,  as  constituting  a  coating  of  equa- 
ble or  nearly  equable  thickness,  enveloping  our  globe  on  all 
sides ;  or  rather  as  an  aerial  ocean,  of  which  the  surface  of 
the  sea  and  land  constitutes  the  bed,  and  whose  inferior 
portions  or  strata,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  earth,  contain  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  mass,  the  density  diminish- 
ing with  extreme  rapidity  as  we  recede  upwards,  till,  within 
a  very  moderate  distance  (such  as  would  be  represented  by 
the  sixth  of  an  inch  on  the  model  we  have  before  spoken  of, 
and  which  is  not  more  in  proportion  to  the  globe  on  which  it 
rests,  than  the  downy  skin  of  a  peach  in  comparison  with  the 
fruit  within  it),  all  sensible  trace  of  the  existence  of  air  dis- 
appears. 

(36.)  Arguments,  however,  are  not  wanting  to  render  it, 
if  not  absolutely  certain,  at  least  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable, that  the  surface  of  the  aerial,  like  that  of  the  aqueous 
ocean,  has  a  real  and  definite  limit,  as  above  hinted  at ;  be- 
yond which  there  is  positively  no  air,  and  above  which  a  fresh 
quantity  of  air,  could  it  be  added  from  without,  or  carried 
aloft  from  below,  instead  of  dilating  itself  indefinitely  up- 
wards, would,  after  a  certain  very  enormous  but  still  finite 
enlargement  of  volume,  sink  and  merge,  as  water  poured 
into  the  sea,  and  distribute  itself  among  the  mass  beneath. 
With  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  however,  astronomy  has 
little  concern ;  all  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  in  modifying 
astronomical  phenomena  being  the  same,  whether  it  be  sup- 
posed of  definite  extent  or  not. 

(37.)  Moreover,  whichever  idea  we  adopt,  within  those 
limits  in  which  it  possesses  any  ajipretiablc  density  its  con- 
stitution is  the  same  over  all  2>oints  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  great  scale,  and  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration temporary  and  local  causes  of  derangement,  such  as 
winds,  and  great  fluctuations,  of  the  nature  of  waves,  which 
prevail  in  it  to  an  immense  extent.  In  other  words,  the 
law  of  diminution  of  the  air's  density  as  we  recede  upwards 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  same  in  every  column  into 
which  wc  may  conceive  it  divided,  or  from  whatever  point  of 
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the  surface  we  may  set  out.  It  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  successively  superposed  strata  or  layers,  each 
of  the  form  of  a  spherical  shell,  concentric  with  the  general 
surface  of  the  sea  and  land,  and  each  of  which  is  rarer ^  or  spe- 
cifically lighter,  than  that  immediately  beneath  it ;  and  denser, 
or  specifically  heavier,  than  that  inmiediately  above  it.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  kind  of  distribution  which  alone  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  atmosphere  is  not  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
being  always  kept  in  a  state  of  circulation,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cess of  heat  in  its  equatorial  regions  over  that  at  the  poles, 
some  slight  deviation  from  the  rigorous  expression  of  this  law 
takes  place,  and  in  peculiar  localities  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  even  considerable  permanent  depressions  of  the  contours 
of  these  strata,  below  their  general  or  spherical  level,  subsist. 
But  these  are  points  of  consideration  rather  for  the  meteoro- 
logist than  the  astronomer.  It  must  be  observed,  moreover, 
that  with.tliis  distribution  of  its  strata  the  inequalities  of 
mountains  and  valleys  have  little  concern.  These  exercise 
hardly  more  in^uence  in  modifying  their  general  spherical 
figure  than  the  inequalities  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  interfere 
with  the  general  sphericity  of  its  surface.  They  would  exer- 
cise absolutely  none  were  it  not  for  their  effect  in  giving 
another  than  horizontal  direction  to  the  currents  of  air  c  on- 
stituting  winds,  as  shoals  in  the  ocean  throw  up  the  cur- 
rents which  sweep  over  them  towards  the  surface,  and  so 
in  some  small  degree  tend  to  disturb  the  perfect  level  of  that 
surface. 

(38.)  It  is  the  power  which  air  possesses,  in  conunon  with 
all  transparent  media,  of  refracting  the  rays  of  light,  or  bend- 
ing them  out  of  their  straight  course,  which  renders  a  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  important  to  the 
astronomer.  Owing  to  this  property,  objects  seen  obliquely 
through  it  appear  otherwise  situated  than  they  would  to  the 
same  spectator,  ha«l  the  atmosphere  no  existence.  It  thus 
produces  a  fsdse  impression  respecting  their  places,  which 
must  be  rectified  by  ascertaining  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  displacement  so  apparently  i>roduced  on  each,  before  we 
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can  come  at  a  knowledge  of  the  true  directions  in  which  they 
are  eituated  from  us  at  any  assigned  moment. 

(39.)  Suppose  a  spectator  placed  at  A,  any  point  of  the 
earth's  surface  K  A  A ;  and  let  L  /,  IVI  m,  N  n,  represent  the 
successive  strata  or  layers,  of  decreasing  density,  into  which 
we  may  conceive  the  atmosphere  to  be  divided,  and  which 
are  spherical  sm^aces  concentric  with  K  A,  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Let  S  represent  a  star,  or  other  heavenly  body,  be- 
yond the  utmost  limit  of  the  atmosphere.  Then,  if  the  air 
were  away,  the  spectator  would  see  it  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
straight  line  A  S.  But,  in  reality,  when  the  ray  of  light  S  A 
reaches  the  atmosphere,  suppose  at  dy  it  will,  by  the  laws  of 
optics,  begin  to  bend  downwards^  and  take  a  more  inclined 
direction,  as  cf  e.     This  bending  will  at  first  be  unperceptible. 


owing  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  uppermost  strata ;  but 
as  it  advances  downwards,  the  strata  continually  increasing 
in  density,  it  will  continually  undergo  greater  and  greater 
refraction  in  the  same  direction ;  and  thus,  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  straight  line  S  c/  A,  it  w ill  describe  a  curve  ^dcbay 
continually  more  and  more  concave  downwards,  and  will 
reach  the  earth,  not  at  A,  but  at  a  certain  point  Oy  nearer  to 
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S.  27iis  ray,  consequently,  will  not  reach  the  spectator's 
eye.  The  ray  by  which  he  will  see  the  star  is,  therefore,  not 
S  d  A,  but  another  ray  which,  had  there  been  no  atmosphere, 
would  have  struck  the  earth  at  K,  a  point  behind  the  spec- 
tator; but  which,  being  bent  by  the  air  into  the  curve 
S  D  C  B  A,  actually  strikes  on  A.  Now,  it  is  a  law  of  op- 
tics, that  an  object  is  seen  in  the  direction  which  the  visual 
ray  has  at  the  instant  of  arriving  at  the  eye^  without  regard  to 
what  may  have  been  otherwise  its  course  between  the  object 
and  the  eye.  Hence  the  star  S  will  be  seen,  not  in  the  di- 
rection A  S,  but  in  that  of  A  «,  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
S  D  C  B  A,  at  A.  But  because  the  curve  described  by  the 
re&acted  ray  is  concave  downwards,  the  tangent  A  i  will  lie 
cibone  A  S,  the  unrefracted  ray :  consequently  the  object  S 
will  appear  more  elevated  above  the  horizon  A  H,  when  seen 
through  the  refracting  atmosphere,  than  it  would  appear 
were  there  no  such  atmosphere.  Since,  however,  the  dis- 
position of  the  strata  is  the  same  in  all  directions  around  A, 
the  visual  ray  will  not  be  made  to  deviate  laterally^  but  will 
remain  constantly  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  S  A  C,  passing 
through  the  eye,  the  object,  and  the  earth's  centre. 

(40.)  The  effect  of  the  air's  refraction,  then,  is  to  raise  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  higher  above  the  horizon  in  appearance 
than  they  are  in  reality.  Any  such  body,  situated  actually  in 
the  true  horizon,  will  appear  above  it,  or  will  have  some  certain 
apparent  altitude  (as  it  is  called).  Nay,  even  some  of  those 
actually  below  the  horizon,  and  which  would  therefore  be  in- 
visible but  for  the  effect  of  refraction,  are,  by  that  effect, 
raised  above  it  and  brought  into  sight  Thus,  the  sun,  when 
situated  at  P  below  the  true  horizon,  A  H,  of  the  spectator, 
becomes  visible  to  him,  as  if  it  stood  at  /?,  by  the  refracted 
ray  P  y  r  ^  A,  to  which  A  /?  is  a  tangent. 

(41.)  The  exact  estimation  of  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
refraction,  or  the  strict  determination  of  the  angle  S  A  5,  by 
which  a  celestial  object  at  any  assigned  altitude,  H  A  S,  is 
raised  in  appearance  above  its  true  place,  is,  unfortunately,  a 
Tcry  difficult  subject  of  physical  inquiry,  and  one  on  which 
geometers  (from  whom  alone  we  can  look  for  any  information 
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on  the  subject)  are  not  yet  entirely  agreed.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  this,  that  the  density  of  any  stratum  of  air  (on 
which  its  refracting  power  depends)  is  affected  not  merely  by 
the  superincumbent  pressure,  but  also  by  its  temperature  or 
degree  of  heat.  Now,  although  we  know  that  as  we  recede 
from  the  earth's  surface  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  constantly 
diminishing,  yet  the  law^  or  amount  of  this  diminution  at 
different  heights,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  Morcoyer,  the 
refracting  power  of  air  is  perceptibly  affected  by  its  moisture  ; 
and  this,  too,  is  not  the  same  in  every  part  of  an  aerial 
colunm ;  neither  are  we  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  its  distri- 
bution. The  consequence  of  our  ignorance  on  these  points  is 
to  introduce  a  corresponding  degree  of  uncertainty  into  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  refraction,  which  affects,  to  a 
certain  appretiable  extent,  our  knowledge  of  several  of  the 
most  important  data  of  astronomy.  The  uncertainty  thus 
induced  is,  however,  confined  within  such  very  narrow  limits 
as  to  be  no  cause  of  embarrassment,  except  in  the  most 
deHcate  inquiries,  and  to  call  for  no  further  allusion  in  a 
treatise  like  the  present. 

(42.)  A  "  Table  of  Refractions,"  as  it  is  called,  or  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  apparent  displacement  arising  from 
this  cause,  at  all  altitudes,  or  in  every  situation  of  a  heavenly 
body,  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith^ ,  or  point  of  the  sky 
vertically  above  the  spectator,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances 
in  which  astronomical  observations  are  usually  performed 
which  may  influence  the  result,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  indispensable  of  all  astronomical  tables,  since  it  is  only 
by  the  use  of  such  a  table  we  are  enabled  to  get  rid  of  an 
illusion  which  must  otherwise  pervert  all  our  notions  re- 
specting the  celestial  motions.  Such  have  been,  accordingly, 
constructed  with  great  care,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every 
collection  of  astronomical  tables.  Our  design,  in  the  present 
treatise,  will  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  tables;  and  we 
must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  here,  and  in  similar  cases, 
with  referring  the  reader  to  works   cspcciidly  destined  to 

*  From  an  Anbic  word  of  this  signification.    Sec  this  term  technically  defined 
10  Chap.  II. 
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furnish  these  useful  aids  to  calculation.  It  is,  however,  de- 
sirable that  he  should  bear  in  mind  the  following  general 
notions  of  its  amount,  and  law  of  variations* 

(43.)  Ist.  In  the  zenith  there  is  no  refraction.  A  celestial 
object,  situated  vertically  over  head,  is  seen  in  its  true  direction, 
as  if  there  were  no  atmosphere,  at  least  if  the  air  be  tranquiL 

2dl7.  In  descending  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon,  the 
refraction  continually  increases.  Objects  near  the  horizon 
appear  more  elevated  by  it  above  their  true  directions  than 
those  at  a  high  altitude. 

3dly.  The  rate  of  its  increase  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
tangent  of  the  apparent  angular  distance  of  the  object  from 
the  zenith.  But  this  rule,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  at 
moderate  zenith  distances,  ceases  to  give  correct  results  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  horizon,  where  the  law  becomes  much  more 
complicated  in  its  expression. 

4thly.  The  average  amount  of  refraction,  for  an  object  half- 
way between  the  zenith  and  horizon,  or  at  an  apparent  alti- 
tude of  45°,  is  about  V  (more  exactly  67"),  a  quantity  hardly 
sensible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  at  the  visible  horizon  it 
amounts  to  no  less  a  quantity  than  33',  which  is  rather  more 
than  the  greatest  apparent  diameter  of  either  the  sun  or  the 
moon.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  we  see  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sun  or  moon  just  apparently  resting  on  the  horizon,  its 
whole  disk  is  in  reality  below  it,  and  would  be  entirely  out  of 
sight  and  concealed  by  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  but  for  the 
bending  round  it,  which  the  rays  of  light  have  undergone  in 
their  passage  through  the  air,  as  alluded  to  in  art«  40. 

5thly.  That  when  the  barometer  is  higher  than  its  average 
or  mean  state,  the  amount  of  refraction  is  greater  than  its 
mean  amount ;  when  lower,  loss :  and, 

6thly.  That  in  one  and  the  same  state  of  the  barometer  the 
refraction  is  greater,  the  colder  the  air.  The  variation,  owing 
to  these  two  causes,  from  its  mean  amount  (at  temp.  65^, 
pressure  30  inches),  are  about  one  420th  part  of  that  amount 
for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  and  one 
300th  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer. 
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(44.)  It  follows  from  this,  that  one  obvious  effect  of  re- 
fraction must  be  to  shorten  the  duration  of  night  and  dark- 
ness, by  actually  prolonging  the  stay  of  the  sun  and  moon 
above  the  horizon.  But  even  after  they  arc  set,  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  still  continues  to  send  us  a  portion  of  their 
light ;  not,  indeed,  by  direct  transmission,  but  by  reflection 
upon  the  vapours,  and  minute  solid  particles  which  float  in  it, 
and,  perhaps,  also  on  the  actual  material  atoms  of  the  air 
itself.  To  understand  how  this  takes  place,  wc  must  recollect, 
that  it  18  not  only  by  the  direct  light  of  a  luminous  object 
that  we  see,  but  that  whatever  portion  of  its  light  which 
would  not  otherwise  reach  our  eyes  is  intercepted  in  its 
course,  and  thrown  back,  or  laterally,  upon  us,  becomes  to 
us  a  means  of  illumination.  Such  reflective  obstacles  always 
exist  floating  in  the  air.  The  whole  course  of  a  sun-beam 
penetrating  through  the  chink  of  a  window-shutter  into  a 
dark  room  is  visible  as  a  bright  line  in  the  air :  and  even  if  it 
be  stifled,  or  let  out  through  an  opposite  crevice,  the  light 
scattered  through  the  apartment  from  this  source  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  entire  darkness  in  the  room.  The  luminous  lines 
occasionally  seen  in  the  air,  in  a  sky  full  of  partially  broken 
clouds,  which  the  vulgar  term  "  the  sun  drawing  water,"  are 
similarly  caused.  They  are  sunbeams,  through  apertures  in 
clouds,  partially  intercepted  and  reflected  on  the  dust  and 
vapours  of  the  air  below.  Thus  it  is  with  those  solar  rays 
which,  afler  the  sun  is  itself  concealed  by  the  convexity  of 
the  earth,  continue  to  traverse  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  above  our  heads,  and  pass  through  and  out  of  if, 
without  directly  striking  on  the  earth  at  all.  Some  portion 
of  them  is  intercepted  and  reflected  by  the  floating  particles 
above  mentioned,  and  thrown  back,  or  laterally,  so  as  to  reach 
us,  and  afford  us  that  secondary  illumination,  which  is  twi- 
light. The  course  of  such  rays  will  be  immediately  under- 
stood from  the  annexed  figure,  in  which  A  B  C  D  is  the 
earth ;  A  a  point  on  its  sm-face,  where  the  sun  S  is  in  the 
act  of  setting ;  its  last  lower  ray  SAM  just  grazing  the 
surfiice  at  A,  while  its  superior  rays  S  N,  SO,  traverse  the 
atmofiphere  above  A  without  striking  the  earth,  leaving  it 
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finally  at  the  poiats  F  Q  B,  ailer  being  more  or  leaa  bent  in 
passing  through  it,  the  lower  most,  the  higher  lees,  and  that 
which,  like  S  B  O,  merely  grazes  the  eztenor  limit  of  the 
atmosphere,  not  at  alL  Let  us  conuder  several  points, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  each  more  remote  th&a  the  last  from  A,  and  each 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  eartKt  ihadow,  which  occupies 
the  whole  space  from  A  beneath  the  line  A  AL  Now,  A  just 
receives  the  sun's  last  direct  ray,  and,  besides,  is  iUominated 


by  the  whole  reflectjve  atmosphere  F  Q  R  T.  It  therefore 
receives  twilight  from  the  whole  sky.  The  point  B,  to  wluch 
the  BUD  has  set,  receives  no  direct  solar  light,  nor  any,  direct 
or  reflected,  from  all  thnt  part  of  its  visible  atmosphere  which 
is  below  A  F  M ;  but  from  the  lenticular  portion  P  K  x, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  which  lies  above 
the  visible  horizon  B  K  of  B,  it  receives  a  twilight,  which  is 
strongest  at  K,  the  point  immediately  below  which  the  sun 
is,  and  fades  away  gradually  towards  P,  as  the  luminous 
part  of  the  atmosphere  thins  off.  At  C,  only  the  last  or 
thinnest  portion,  P  Q  2  of  the  lenticular  segment,  thus  illu- 
minntGd,  lies  above  the  horizon,  C  Q,  of  that  place ;  here, 
then,  the  twilight  is  feeble,  and  confined  to  a  small  space  in 
and  near  the  horizon,  which  the  sun  has  quitted,  while  at  D 
Uie  twilight  has  ceased  altogctlier. 
(45.)  TNHien  the  sun  Is  above  the  horizon,  it  illuminates  the 
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atinospl^re  and  clouds^  and  these  again  dis])erdc  and  scatter  a 
portion  of  its  light  in  all  directions^  so  as  to  send  some  of  its 
rays  to  every  exposed  point,  from  every  point  of  the  sky. 
The  generally  diffused  light,  therefore,  which  we  enjoy  in 
the  daytime,  is  a  phenomenon  originating  in  the  very  same 
causes  as  the  twilight.  Were  it  not  for  the  reflective  and 
scattering  power  of  the  atmosphere,  no  objects  would  be 
visible  to  us  out  of  direct  sunshine ;  every  shadow  of  a  passing 
cloud  would  be  pitchy  diirkncss ;  the  stars  would  be  visible 
all  day,  and  every  apartment,  into  which  the  sun  had  not 
direct  admission,  would  be  involved  in  nocturnal  ob3curity. 
This  scattering  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  solar  light,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  increased  by  the  irregularity  of  tem- 
perature caused  by  the  same  luminary  in  its  different  parts, 
which,  during  the  daytime,  throws  it  into  a  constant  state  of 
undulation,  and,  by  thus  bringing  together  masses  of  air  of 
very  unequal  temperatures,  jiroduces  partial  reflections  and 
refractions  at  their  common  boundaries,  by  wliich  some  por- 
tion of  the  light  is  turned  aside  from  the  direct  course,  and 
diverted  to  the  puqioscs  of  general  illumination. 

(46.)  From  the  explanation  we  have  given,  in  arts.  39  and 
40,  of  the  nature  of  atmospheric  refraction,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  produced  in  the  progress  of  a  ray  of  light  through 
eaccessive  strata,  or  layers,  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be 
evident,  that  whenever  a  ray  passes  obliquely  from  a  higher 
level  to  a  lower  one,  or  vice  versa,  its  course  is  not  rectilirjpar, 
but  concave  downwards ;  and  of  course  any  object  seen  by 
means  of  such  a  ray,  must  a})pear  deviated  from  its  true  place, 
whether  tliat  object  be,  like  the  celestial  bodies,  entirely  be- 
yond the  atmosphere,  or,  like  the  summits  of  mountains  seen 
from  the  plains,  or  other  terrestrial  stations  at  diftcrent 
levels  seen  from  each  other,  immersed  in  it.  Every  difterence 
of  level,  accompanied,  as  it  must  be,  with  a  difterence  of  den- 
rity  in  the  aerial  strata,  nmst  also  have,  corresponding  to  it, 
a  certain  amount  of  refraction  ;  less,  indeed,  than  what  would 
be  produced  by  the  whole  atmosphere,  but  still  often  of  very 
appretiable^  and  even  considerable,  amount     This  refraction 
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between  terrestrial  stations  is  termed  terrestrial  refraction,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  total  effect  which  is  only  produced  on 
celestial  objects,  or  such  as  are  beyond  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  is  called  celestial  or  astronomical  refraction. 

(47.)  Another  effect  of  refraction  is  to  distort  the  Tisible 
forms  and  proportions  of  objects  seen  near  the  horizon.  The 
sun,  for  instance,  which  at  a  considerable  altitude  always  ap- 
pears round,  assumes,  as  it  approaches  the  horizon,  a  flattened 
or  oval  outline ;  its  horizontal  diameter  being  visibly  greater 
than  that  in  a  vertical  direction.  When  very  near  the  hori- 
zon, this  flattening  is  evidently  more  considerable  on  the 
lower  side  than  on  the  upper;  so  that  the  apparent  form  is 
neither  circular  nor  elliptic,  but  a  species  of  oval,  which  de- 
viates more  from  a  circle  below  than  above.  This  singular 
eflfect,  which  any  one  may  notice  in  a  fine  sunset,  arises  from 
the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  refraction  increases  in  approach- 
ing the  horizon.  Were  every  visible  point  in  the  sun's  cir- 
cumference equally  raised  by  refraction,  it  would  still  appear 
circular,  though  displaced ;  but  the  lower  portions  heing  more 
ndsed  than  the  upper,  the  vertical  diameter  is  thereby  short- 
ened, while  the  two  extremities  of  its  horizontal  diameter  are 
equally  raised,  and  in  parallel  directions,  so  that  its  apparent 
length  remains  the  same.  The  dilated  size  (generally)  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  when  seen  near  the  horizon,  beyond  what  they 
appear  to  have  when  high  up  in  the  sky,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  refraction.  It  is  an  illusion  of  the  judgment,  arising 
from  the  terrestrial  objects  interposed,  or  placed  in  close  com- 
parison with  them.  In  that  situation  we  view  and  judge  of 
them  as  we  do  of  terrestrial  objects  —  in  detail,  and.witih  an 
acquired  habit  of  attention  to  parts.  Aloft  we  have  no  asso- 
ciations to  guide  us,  and  their  insulation  in  the  expanse  of 
sky  leads  us  rather  to  undervalue  than  to  over-rate  their  ap- 
parent magnitudes.  Actual  measurement  with  a  proper  in- 
strument corrects  our  error,  without,  however,  dispelling  our 
illusion.  By  this  we  learn,  that  the  sun,  when  just  on  the 
horizon,  subtends  at  our  eyes  almost  exactly  the  same,  and  the 
moon  a  materially  less  angle,  than  when  seen  at  a  great  alti- 
tude in  the  sky,  owing  to  its  greater  distance  from  us  in  the 
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former  Bituation  as  compared  with  the  latter,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained farther  on. 

(48.)  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  small  extent  of  the 
atmosphere  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  the  earth,  we  shall 
have  little  hesitation  in  admitting  those  luminaries  wliich 
people  and  adorn  the  sky,  and  which,  wliile  they  obviously 
form  no  part  of  the  earth,  and  receive  no  support  from  it,  are 
yet  not  borne  along  at  random  like  clouds  upon  the  air,  nor 
drifted  by  the  winds,  to  be  external  to  our  atmosphere.  As 
such  we  have  considered  them  while  speaking  of  their  refrac- 
tions—  as  existing  in  the  immensity  of  space  beyond,  and 
situated,  perhaps,  for  any  thing  we  can  perceive  to  the  con- 
trary, at  enormous  distances  from  us  and  from  each  other. 

(49.)  Could  a  spectator  exist  unsustained  by  the  earth,  or 
any  solid  support,  he  would  see  around  him  at  one  view  the 
whole  contents  of  space  —  the  visible  constituents  of  the 
universe  :  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of  judging 
of  their  distances  from  him,  would  refer  them,  in  the  direc- 
tions in  which  they  were  seen  from  his  station,  to  the  con- 
cave surface  of  an  imaginaiy  sphere,  having  his  eye  for 
a  centre,  and  its  surface  at  some  vast  indeterminate  distance. 
Perhaps  he  might  judge  those  which  appear  to  him  large  and 
bright,  to  be  nearer  to  him  than  the  smaller  and  less  brilliant ; 
but,  indq>endent  of  other  means  of  judging,  he  would  havo 
no  warrant  for  this  opinion,  any  more  than  for  the  idea  that 
all  were  equidistant  from  him,  and  really  arranged  on  such  a 
spherical  surface.  Nevertheless,  there  would  be  no  impro- 
priety in  his  referring  their  places,  geometrically  speaking,  to 
those  points  of  such  a  purely  imaginary  sphere,  which  their 
respective  visual  rays  intersect;  and  there  would  be  much 
advantage  in  so  doing,  as  by  that  means  their  appearance  and 
relative  situation  could  be  accurately  measured,  recorded,  and 
mapped  down.  The  objects  in  a  landscape  are  at  every 
variety  of  distance  from  the  eye,  yet  we  lay  them  all  down 
in  a  picture  on  one  })lane,  and  at  one  distance,  in  their  actual 
apparent  proportionsy  and  the  likeness  is  not  taxed  with  in- 
correctness, though  a  man  in  the  foreground  should  be  re- 
presented larger  than  a  mountain  in  the  distance.     So  it  is 
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to  a  spectator  of  the  heavenly  bodies  pictured^  projected,  or 
mapped  down  on  that  imaginary  sphere  we  call  the  sky  or 
heaven.  Thus,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  moon,  which 
appears  to  us  as  large  as  the  sun,  though  less  bright,  may 
owe  that  apparent  equality  to  its  greater  proximity,  and 
may  be  really  much  less ;  while  both  the  moon  and  sun  may 
only  appear  larger  and  brighter  than  the  stars,  on  account  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  latter. 

(50.)  A  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface  is  prevented,  by 
the  great  mass  on  which  he  stands,  from  seeing  into  all  that 
portion  of  space  which  is  below  him,  or  to  see  which  he  must 
look  in  any  degree  downwards.  It  is  true  that,  if  his  place 
of  observation  be  at  a  great  elevation,  the  dip  of  the  horizon 
will  bring  within  the  scope  of  vision  a  little  more  than  a 
hemisphere,  and  refraction,  wherever  he  may  be  situated, 
will  enable  him  to  look,  as  it  were,  a  little  round  the  corner ; 
but  the  zone  thus  added  to  his  visual  range  can  hardly  ever, 
unless  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  exceed  a  couple 
of  degrees  in  breadth,  and  is  always  ill  seen  on  account  of  the 
vapours  near  the  horizon.  Unless,  then,  by  a  change  of  his 
geographical  situation,  he  should  shift  his  horizon  (which  is 
always  a  plane  passing  through  his  eye,  and  touching  the 
spherical  convexity  of  the  earth) ;  or  imless,  by  some  move- 
ments proper  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  should  of  them- 
selves come  above  his  horizon ;  or,  lastly,  unless,  by  some 
rotation  of  the  earth  itself  on  its  centre,  the  point  of  its  sur- 
face which  he  occupies  should  be  carried  round,  and  pre- 
sented towards  a  different  region  of  space ;  he  would  never 
obtain  a  sight  of  almost  one  half  the  objects  external  to  our 
atmosphere.  But  if  any  of  these  cases  be  supposed,  more, 
or  all,  may  come  into  view  according  to  the  circumstances. 

(51.)  A  traveller,  for  example,  shifting  his  locality  on  our 
globe,  will  obtain  a  view  of  celestial  objects  invisible  from 
his  original  station,  in  a  way  which  may  be  not  inaptly  illus- 
strated  by  comparing  him  to  a  person  standing  in  a  park 
close  to  a  large  tree.  The  massive  obstacle  presented  by  its 
trunk  cuts  off  his  view  of  all  those  parts  of  the  landscape, 
which  it  occupies  as  an  object ;  but  by  walking  round  it  u 
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complete  successive  view  of  the  whole  panorama  may  be 
obtained.  Just  in  the  same  way,  if  we  set  off  from  any 
station,  as  London,  and  travel  southwards,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  notice  that  many  celestial  objects  which  are  never  seen 
from  London  come  successively  into  view,  as  if  rising  up 
above  the  horizon,  night  after  night,  from  the  south,  although 
it  is  in  reality  our  horizon,  which,  travelling  with  us  south- 
wards round  the  sphere,  sinks  in  succession  beneath  them. 
The  novelty  and  splendour  of  fresh  constellations  thus  gra* 
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dually  brought  into  view  in  the  clear  calm  nights  of  tropical 
climates,  in  long  voyages  to  the  south,  is  dwelt  upon  by  all 
who  have  enjoyed  this  spectacle,  and  never  fails  to  impress 
itself  on  the  recollection  among  the  most  delightful  and  in- 
teresting of  the  associations  connected  with  extensive  travel. 
A  glance  at  the  accompanying  figure,  exhibiting  three  suc- 
cessive stations  of  a  traveller.  A,  B,  C,  witli  the  horizon  cor- 
responding to  each,  will  place  this  process  in  clearer  evidence 
than  any  description. 

(52.)  Again:  suppose  the  earth  itself  to  have  a  motion  of 
rotation  on  its  centre.  It  is  evident  that  a  spectator  at  rest 
(as  it  appears  to  him)  on  any  part  of  it  will,  unperceived  by 
himself,  be  carried  round  with  it:  unperceived,  we  say, 
because  his  horizon  will  constantly  contain,  and  be  limited 
by,  the  same  terrestrial  objects.  He  will  have  the  same 
landscape  constantly  before  his  eve^,  in  wliich  all  the  familiar 
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objectti  in  it,  which  serve  him  for  landmarks  and  directions, 
retain,  with  respect  to  himself  or  to  each  other,  the  same 
invariable  situations.  The  perfect  smoothness  and  equality 
of  the  motion  of  so  vast  a  mass,  in  which  every  object  he  sees 
around  him  participates  alike,  will  (art  15.)  prevent  his  enter- 
taining any  suspicion  of  his  actual  change  of  place.  Yet, 
with  respect  to  external  objects, — that  is  to  say,  all  celestial 
ones  which  do  not  participate  in  the  supposed  rotation  of  the 
earth, — his  horizon  will  have  been  all  the  while  shifting  in 
its  relation  to  them,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  our  traveller 
in  the  foregoing  article.  Recurring  to  the  figure  of  that 
article,  it  is  evidently  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  their  visibility 
is  concerned,  whether  he  has  been  carried  by  the  earth's 
rotation  successively  into  the  situations  A,  B,  C ;  or  whether, 
the  earth  remaining  at  rest,  he  has  transferred  himself  per- 
sonally along  its  surface  to  those  stations.  Our  spectator  in 
the  pai*k  will  obtain  precisely  the  same  view  of  the  landscape, 
whether  he  walk  round  the  tree,  or  whether  we  suppose  it 
sawed  off,  and  made  to  turn  on  an  upright  pivot,  while  he 
stands  on  a  projecting  step  attached  to  it,  and  allows  himself 
to  be  carried  round  by  its  motion.  The  only  difference  will 
be  in  his  view  of  the  tree  itself,  of  which,  in  the  former  case, 
he  will  see  every  part,  but,  in  the  latter,  only  that  portion  of 
it  which  remains  constantly  opposite  to  liim,  and  immediately 
under  his  eye. 

(53.)  By  such  a  rotation  of  the  earth,  then,  as  we  have 
supposed,  the  horizon  of  a  stationary  spectator  will  be  con- 
stantly depressing  itself  below  those  objects  which  lie  in  that 
region  of  space  towards  which  the  rotation  is  carrying  him, 
and  elevating  itself  above  those  in  the  opposite  quarter,  ad- 
mitting into  view  the  former,  and  successively  hiding  the 
latter.  As  the  horizon  of  every  such  spectator,  however, 
appears  to  him  motionless,  all  such  changes  will  be  referred 
by  him  to  a  motion  in  the  objects  themselves  so  successively 
disclosed  and  concealed.  In  place  of  his  horizon  approaching 
the  stars,  therefore,  he  will  judge  the  stars  to  approach  his 
horizon ;  and  when  it  passes  over  and  hides  any  of  them,  he 
will  consider  them  as  having  sunk  below  it,  or  set;  while 
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thoee  it  has  just  disclosed,  and  from  which  it  is  receding,  will 
seem  to  be  rising  above  it 

(54.)  If  we  suppose  this  rotation  of  the  earth  to  continue 
in  one  and  the  same  direction,  —  that  is  to  say,  to  be  per- 
formed round  one  and  the  same  axis^  till  it  has  completed  an 
entire  revolution,  and  come  back  to  the  position  from  which 
it  set  out  when  the  spectator  began  his  obsei^vations, — it  is 
manifest  that  every  thing  will  then  be  in  precisely  the  same 
relative  position  as  at  the  outset :  all  the  heavenly  bodies  will 
appear  to  occupy  the  same  places  in  the  concave  of  the  sky 
which  they  did  at  that  instant,  except  such  as  may  have 
actually  moved  in  the  interim ;  and  if  the  rotation  still  con- 
tinue, the  same  phenomena  of  their  successive  rising  and 
setting,  and  return  to  the  same  places,  will  continue  to  be 
repeated  in  the  same  order,  and  (if  the  velocity  of  rotation  be 
uniform)  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  ad  infinitum. 

(55.)  Now,  in  this  we  have  a  lively  picture  of  that  grand 
phenomenon,  the  most  important  beyond  all  comparison  which 
nature  presents,  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  their  progress  through  the  vault  of  the  heavens,  and 
their  return  to  the  same  apparent  places  at  the  same  hours  of 
the  day  and  night.  The  accomplishment  of  this  restoration 
in  the  regular  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  is  the  first  in- 
stance we  encounter  of  that  great  law  of  periodicity  *y  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  pervades  all  astronomy ;  by  which  expression 
we  understand  the  continual  reproduction  of  the  same  pheno- 
mena, in  the  same  order,  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

{5^*)  A  free  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  centre,  if  it 
exist  and  be  performed  in  consonance  with  the  same  mecha- 
nical laws  which  obtain  in  the  motions  of  n^isscs  of  matter 
under  our  immediate  control,  and  within  our  ordinary  ex- 
perience, must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  two  essential  conditions. 
It  must  be  invariable  in  its  direction  with  respect  to  the  sphere 
itself^  and  uniform  in  its  velocity.  The  rotation  must  be 
performed  round  an  cuvis  or  diameter  of  the  sphere,  whose 
pokg  or  extremities,  where  it  meets  the  surface,  correspond 

*  lltptoios,  a  going  romnd,  a  circulation  or  revolution. 
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always  to  the  same  points  on  the  sphere.  Modes  of  rotatioa 
of  a  solid  body  under  the  influence  of  external  agency  are 
conceivable,  in  which  the  poles  of  the  imaginary  line  or  axis 
about  which  it  is  at  any  moment  revolving  shall  hold  no  fixed 
places  on  the  surface,  but  shift  upon  it  every  moment.  Such 
changes,  however,  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  rotation 
of  a  body  of  regular  figure  about  its  axis  of  symmetry,  per- 
formed in  free  space,  and  without  resistance  or  obstruction 
from  any  surrounding  medium,  or  disturbing  influences.  The 
complete  absence  of  such  obstructions  draws  with  it,  of  ne- 
cessity, the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  two  conditions  above 
mentioned. 

(57.)  Now,  these  conditions  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
what  we  observe,  and  what  recorded  observation  teaches  us, 
in  respect  of  the  diurnal  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe,  from  history,  that  any  sensible 
change  has  taken  place  since  the  earliest  ages  in  the  interval 
of  time  elapsing  between  two  successive  returns  of  the  same 
star  to  the  same  point  of  the  sky ;  or,  riither,  it  is  demon- 
strable from  astronomical  records  that  no  such  change  hets 
taken  place.  And  with  respect  to  the  other  condition,  — 
the  permanence  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  —  the  appearances 
wliich  any  alteration  in  that  respect  must  produce,  would  be 
marked,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  by  a  corresponding 
change  of  a  very  obvious  kind  in  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
stars ;  which,  again,  history  decidedly  declares  them  not  to 
have  undergone. 

{58,)  But,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  more  in  detail 
how  the  hypothesis  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  an  axis 
accords  with  the  phenomena  which  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  offers  to  our  notice,  it  will  be  proper  to  de- 
scribe, with  precision,  in  what  that  diurnal  motion  consists, 
and  how  fur  it  is  participated  in  by  them  all ;  or  whether  any 
of  them  form  exceptions,  wholly  or  partially,  to  the  common 
analogy  of  the  re^t  We  will,  therefore,  suppose  the  reader 
to  station  himself,  on  a  clear  evening,  just  after  sunset,  when 
the  first  stars  begin  to  appear,  in  some  open  situation  wbcn<?c 
a  good  general  view  of  the  heavens  can  be  obtained.     Ho 
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will  then  perceive,  above  and  around  hira,  as  it  were,  a  vast 
concave  hemispherical  vault,  beset  with  stars  of  various  mag- 
nitudes, of  which  the  brightest  only  will  first  catch  his  atten- 
tion in  the  twilight ;  and  more  and  more  will  appear  as  the 
darkness  increases,  till  the  whole  eky  is  ovcr-spangled  with 
them.  When  he  has  awhile  admired  the  calm  majjuificcnee 
of  this  glorious  spectacle,  the  theme  of  so  much  song,  and 
of  so  much  thought,  —  a  spectacle  which  no  one  can  view 
without  emotion,  and  without  a  longing  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  nature  and  purport,  —  let  him  fix  his  attention 
more  particularly  on  a  few  of  the  most  brilliant  stars,  such 
as  he  cannot  fail  to  recognize  again  without  mistake  after 
looking  away  from  them  for  some  time,  and  let  him  refer 
their  apparent  situations  to  some  surrounding  object^  as 
buildings,  trees,  &c,,  selecting  purposely  such  as  arc  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  his  horizon.  On  comparing  them  again 
with  their  respective  points  of  reference,  after  a  moderate 
interval,  as  the  night  advances,  he  wiU  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  they  have  changed  their  places,  and  advanced,  as  by  a 
general  movement,  in  a  westward  direction ;  those  towards 
the  eastern  quarter  appearing  to  rise  or  recede  from  the 
horizon,  while  those  which  lie  towards  the  west  will  be  seen 
to  approach  it ;  and,  if  watched  long  enough,  will,  for  the 
most  part,  finally  sink  beneath  it,  and  disappear ;  while  others, 
in  the  eastern  quarter,  will  be  seen  to  rise  as  if  out  of  tho 
earth,  and,  joining  in  the  general  procession,  will  take  their 
course  with  the  rest  towards  the  opposite  quarter. 

(59.)  If  he  persist  for  a  considerable  time  in  watching 
their  motions,  on  the  same  or  on  several  successive  nights,  he 
will  jierceive  that  each  star  appears  to  describe,  as  far  as  its 
course  lies  above  the  horizon,  a  circle  in  the  sky ;  that  the 
circles  so  described  are  not  of  the  same  magnitude  for  all  the 
rtars ;  and  that  those  described  by  different  stars  differ  greatly 
in  respect  of  the  parts  of  them  which  lie  above  the  horizon. 
Some,  which  lie  towards  the  quarter  of  the  horizon  which  is 
denominated  the  South  *,  only  remain  for  a  short  time  above 

*  We  mppcMic  our  observer  to  be  stationed  in  some  northern  latitude ;  som« 
vherc  in  Kurnpe,  for  example. 
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it,  and  disappear^  after  describing  in  sight  only  the  small 
upper  segment  of  their  diurnal  circle ;  others,  which  rise 
between  the  south  and  east,  describe  larger  segments  of  their 
circles  above  the  horizon,  remain  proportionally  longer  in 
sight,  and  set  precisely  as  far  to  the  westward  of  south  as 
they  rose  to  the  eastward ;  while  such  as  rise  exactly  in  the 
east  remain  just  twelve  hours  visible,  describe  a  semicircle, 
and  set  exactly  in  the  west.  With  those,  again,  which  rise 
between  the  east  and  north,  the  same  law  obtains ;  at  least, 
as  far  as  regards  the  time  of  their  remaining  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  visible  segment  of  their  diurnal 
circles  to  their  whole  circumferences.  Both  go  on  increasing ; 
they  remain  in  view  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  their  visible^ 
diurnal  arcs  are  more  than  semicircles.  But  the  magnitudes 
of  the  circles  themselves  dimmish,  as  we  go  from  the  east, 
northward ;  the  greatest  of  all  the  circles  being  described  by 
those  which  rise  exactly  in  the  east  point.  Carrying  his  eye 
farther  northwards,  he  will  notice,  at  length,  stars  which,  in 
their  diurnal  motion,  just  graze  the  horizon  at  its  north  point, 
or  only  dip  below  it  for  a  moment ;  while  others  never  reach 
it  at  all,  but  continue  always  above  it,  revolving  in  entire 
circles  round  one  point  called  the  pole,  which  appears  to 
be  the  common  centre  of  all  their  motipns,  and  which  alone, 
in  the  whole  heavens,  may  be  considered  immoveable.  Not 
that  this  point  is  marked  by  any  star.  It  is  a  purely  imagi- 
nary centre;  but  there  is  near  it  one  considerably  bright 
star,  called  the  Pole  Star,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
very  small  circle  it  describes ;  so  small,  indeed,  that,  without 
paying  particular  attention,  and  referring  its  position  very 
nicely  to  some  fixed  mark,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  at  rest, 
and  be,  itself,  mistaken  for  the  common  centre  about  which 
all  the  others  in  that  region  describe  their  circles ;  or  it  may 
bo  known  by  its  configuration  with  a  very  splendid  and  re- 
markable constellation  or  group  of  stars,  colled  by  astronomers 
the  Gkeat  Bear. 

(60.)  He  will  further  observe,  that  the  apparent  relative 
situations  of  all  the  stars  among  one  another,  is  not  changed 
by  their  diurnal  motion.     In  whatever  parts  of  their  circles 
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they  are  observed,  or  at  whatever  hour  of  the  night,  they 
form  with  each  other  the  same  identical  groups  or  configura- 
tions, to  wliich  the  name  of  constellations  has  been  given. 
It  18  true,  that,  in  different  parts  of  their  course,  these  groups 
8tand  differently  with  respect  to  the  horizon;  and  those 
towards  the  north,  when  in  the  course  of  their  diurnal  move- 
ment they  pass  alternately  above  and  below  that  common 
f^entre  of  motion  described  in  the  last  article,  become  actually 
inverted  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  always  turn  the  same  points  towards  the  pole.  In 
short,  he  will  perceive  that  the  whole  assemblage  of  stars 
visible  at  once,  or  in  succession,  in  the  heavens,  may  be 
n^;nrded  as  one  great  constellation,  which  seems  to  revolve 
witli  a  uniform  motion,  as  if  it  formed  one  coherent  mass ;  or 
OS  if  it  were  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  a  vast  hollow 
sphere,  having  the  earth,  or  rather  the  spectator,  in  its  centre, 
and  turning  round  an  axis  inclined  to  his  horizon,  so  as  to  pass 
through  that  fixed  point  or  poU  already  mentioned. 

(61.)  Lastly,  he  will  notice,  if  he  have  patience  to  out- 
watch  a  long  winter^s  night,  commencing  at  the  earliest 
moment  when  the  stars  appear,  and  continuing  till  morning 
twilight,  that  those  stars  which  he  observed  setting  in  the 
west  have  again  risen  in  the  east,  while  those  which  were 
rising  when  he  first  b^an  to  notice  them  have  completed 
their  course,  and  are  now  set ;  and  that  thus  the  hemisphere, 
or  a  great  part  of  it,  which  was  then  above,  is  now  beneath 
him,  and  its  place  supplied  by  that  which  was  at  first  under 
his  feet,  which  he  will  thus  discover  to  be  no  less  copiously 
furnished  with  stars  than  the  other,  and  bespangled  with 
groups  no  less  permanent  and  distinctly  recognizable.  Thus 
he  will  learn  that  the  great  constellation  we  have  above 
spoken  of  as  revolving  round  the  pole  is  co-cxtensive  with  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sphere,  being  in  reality  nothing  less  than 
a  universe  of  luminaries  surrounding  the  earth  on  all  sides, 
and  brought  in  succession  before  his  view,  and  referred 
(each  luminary  according  to  its  own  visual  ray  or  direction 
from  his  eye)  to  the  imaginary  spherical  surface,  of  which 
he  himself  occujhcs  the  centre.     (See  art.  49.)     There  is 
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always,  therefore  (he  would  justly  argue),  a  star-bespangled 
canopy  over  his  head,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  only  that 
the  glare  of  daylight  (which  he  perceives  gradually  to  efface 
the  stars  as  the  morning  twilight  comes  on)  prevents  them 
from  being  seen.  And  such  is  really  the  case.  The  stars 
actually  continue  visible  through  telescopes  in  the  day- 
time ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  instrument,  not 
only  the  largest  and  brightest  of  them,  but  even  those  of 
inferior  lustre,  such  as  scarcely  strike  the  eye  at  night  ad  at 
all  conspicuous,  are  readily  found  and  followed  even  at  noon- 
day,—  unless  in  that  part  of  the  sky  which  is  very  near  the 
sun, — by  those  who  possess  the  means  of  pointing  a  telescope 
accurately  to  the  proper  places.  Indeed,  from  the  bottoms 
of  deep  narrow  pits,  such  as  a  well,  or  the  shaft  of  a  mine, 
such  bright  stars  as  pass  the  zenith  may  even  be  discerned  by 
the  naked  eye ;  and  we  have  ourselves  heard  it  stated  by  a 
celebrated  optician,  that  the  earliest  circumstance  which  drew 
liis  attention  to  astronomy  was  the  regular  appearance,  at  a 
certain  hour,  for  several  successive  days,  of  a  considerable 
star,  tlirough  the  shaft  of  a  chimney.  Venus  in  our  climate, 
and  even  Jupiter  in  the  clearer  skies  of  tropical  countries, 
are  often  visible,  without  any  artificial  aid,  to  the  naked  eye* 
of  one  who  knows  nearly  where  to  look  for  them.  During 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  the  larger  stars  also  appear  in  their 
proper  situations. 

(62.)  But  to  return  to  our  incipient  astronomer,  whom  we 
left  contemplating  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  as  completed  in 
imagination  beneath  his  feet,  and  as  rising  up  from  thence  in 
its  diurnal  course.  There  is  one  portion  or  segment  of  this 
sphere  of  which  he  will  not  thus  obtain  a  view.  As  there  is 
a  segment  towards  the  north,  adjacent  to  the  pole  above  his 
horizon,  in  which  the  stars  7iever  set,  so  there  is  a  corresponding 
segment,  about  which  the  smaller  circles  of  the  more  southern 
stars  are  described,  in  wliich  they  never  rise.  The  stars  which 
border  upon  the  extreme  circumference  of  this  segment  just 
graze  the  southern  point  of  his  horizon,  and  show  themselves 
for  a  few  moments  above  it,  precisely  as  those  near  the  cir- 
cumference of   the   northern   segment  graze  his    northeni 
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horizon,  and  dip  for  a  moment  below  it,  to  re-appear  im* 
mediately.  Every  point  in  a  spherical  surface  has,  of  course, 
another  diametrically  opposite  to  it;  and  as  the  spectator's 
horizon  divides  his  sphere  into  two  hemispheres  —  a  superior 
and  inferior — there  must  of  necessity  exist  a  depressed  pole 
to  the  south,  corresponding  to  the  elevated  one  to  the  north, 
and  a  portion  surrounding  it,  perpetually  beneath,  as  there  is 
another  surrounding  the  north  pole,  perpetually  above  it. 

••  Hie  vertex  nobU  semper  sublimit  ;  at  ilium 
Sub  pcdibut  nox  atra  vidct,  manesque  profundi."  —  VinciL. 

One  pole  rides  1ii<;h,  one.  plunged  l>eneatb  the  main, 
Seeks  the  deep  night,  and  Pluto  s  dusky  reign. 

(63.)  To  get  sight  of  this  segment,  he  must  travel  south- 
wards. In  so  doing,  a  new  set  of  phenomena  come  forward. 
In  proportion  as  he  advances  to  the  south,  some  of  those  con- 
stellations which,  at  his  original  station,  barely  grazed  the 
northern  horizon,  will  be  obs^erved  to  sink  below  it  and  set ; 
at  first  remaining  hid  only  for  a  very  short  time,  but  gra- 
dually for  a  longer  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  They 
will  continue,  however,  to  circulate  about  the  same  point — 
that  is,  holding  the  same  invariable  position  tcith  respect  to 
them  in  the  concave  of  the  heavens  among  the  stars ;  ])ut  this 
point  itself  will  become  gradually  depressed  with  respect  to 
the  spectator's  horizon.  The  axis,  in  short,  about  which  the 
diurnal  motion  is  performed,  will  appear  to  hai'c  become  con- 
tinually less  and  less  inclined  to  the  horizon;  and  by  the 
same  degrees  as  the  northern  pole  is  depressed  the  southern 
will  rise,  and  constellations  surrounding  it  will  come  into 
view;  at  first  momentarily,  but  by  degrees  for  longer  and 
longer  times  in  each  diurnal  revolution  —  realizing,  in  short, 
what  we  have  already  stated  in  art.  ol. 

(64.)  If  he  travel  continually  southwards,  he  will  at  length 
reach  a  line  on  the  earth's  surface,  called  the  equator ^  at  any 
point  of  which,  indifferently,  if  he  take  up  his  station  Jind 
recommence  his  observations,  he  will  find  that  he  has  both 
the  centres  of  diurnal  motion  in  his  horizon,  occupying  oj)- 
jiosite  points,  the  northern  Pole  having  been  depressed,  and 
(he  southern  raised;  so  that,  in  this  geographical  position. 
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the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavens  will  appear  to  him  to  be 
performed  about  a  horizontal  axis,  every  star  describing  half 
its  diurnal  circle  above  and  half  beneath  his  horizon,  re- 
maining alternately  visible  for  twelve  hours,  and  concealed 
during  the  same  interval.  In.  this  situation,  no  part  of  the 
heavens  is  concealed  from  his  successive  view.  In  a  night  of 
twelve  hours  (supposing  such  a  continuance  of  darkness  pos- 
sible at  the  equator)  the  whole  sphere  will  have  passed  in 
review  over  him — the  whole  hemisphere  with  which  he  b^an 
his  night's  observation  will  have  been  carried  down  beneath 
him,  and  the  entire  opposite  one  brought  up  from  below. 

{^^5.)  If  he  pass  the  equator,  and  travel  still  farther  south- 
wards, the  southern  pole  of  the  heavens  will  become  elevated 
above  his  horizon,  and  the  northern  will  sink  below  it ;  and 
the  more,  the  farther  he  advances  southwards;  and  when 
arrived  at  a  station  as  far  to  the  south  of  the  equator  as  that 
from  which  he  started  was  to  the  north,  he  will  find  the 
whole  phenomena  of  the  heavens  reversed.  The  stars  which 
at  his  original  station  described  their  whole  diurnal  circles 
above  Ins  horizon,  and  never  set,  now  describe  them  entirely 
below  it,  and  never  me,  but  remain  constantly  invisible  to 
him ;  and  vice  versd^  those  stars  which  at  his  former  station 
he  never  saw,  he  will  now  never  cease  to  see. 

{Q6.)  Finally,  if,  instead  of  advancing  southwards  from 
his  first  station,  he  travel  northwards,  he  will  observe  the 
northern  pole  of  the  heavens  to  become  more  elevated  above 
his  horizon,  and  the  southern  more  depressed  below  it.  In 
consequence,  his  hemisphere  will  present  a  less  variety  of 
stars,  because  a  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  heavens  remains  constantly  visible  or  constantly  in- 
visible :  the  circle  described  by  each  star,  too,  becomes  more 
nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  and,  in  short,  every  appearance 
leads  to  suppose  that  could  he  travel  far  enough  to  the  north, 
he  would  at  length  attain  a  point  vertically  under  the  north- 
ern pole  of  the  heavens,  at  which  none  of  the  stars  would 
either  rise  or  set,  but  each  would  circulate  round  the  horizon 
in  circles  parallel  to  it.  Many  endeavours  have  been  made 
to  reach  tliis  point,  which  is  called  the  north  pole  of  the 
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earth,  but  hitherto  without  success ;  a  barrier  of  aknost  in- 
surmountable difficulty  being  presented  by  the  increasing 
rigour  of  the  climate :  but  a  very  near  approach  to  it  has 
been  made ;  and  the  phenomena  of  those  regions,  though  not 
precisely  such  as  we  have  described  as  what  must  subsist  at 
the  pole  itself,  have  proved  to  be  in  exact  correspondence 
with  its  near  proximity.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
south  pole  of  the  earth,  which,  however,  is  more  unap- 
proachable, or,  at  least,  has  been  less  nearly  approached,  than 
the  north. 

(67.)  The  above  is  an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  stars,  as  modified  by  different  geogra- 
phical situations,  not  grounded  on  any  speculation,  but 
actually  observed  and  recorded  by  travellers  and  voyagers. 
It  18,  however,  in  complete  accordance  with  the  hypothesis 
of  a  rotation  of  the  earth  round  a  fixed  axis.  In  order  to 
show  this,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  ob- 
servations on  parallactic  motion  in  general,  and  on  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  an  assemblage  of  remote  objects,  when 
viewed  from  different  parts  of  a  small  and  circumscribed 
station. 

(68.)  It  has  been  shown  (art.  16.)  that  a  spectator  in 
smooth  motion,  and  surrounded  by,  and  forming  p«irt  of,  a 
ffrcat  system  partaking  of  the  same  motion,  is  unconscious  of 
his  own  movement,  and  transfers  it  in  idea  to  objects  external 
and  unconnected,  in  a  contrary  direction;  those  which  he 
leaves  behind  appearing  to  recede  from,  and  those  which  he 
advances  towards  to  approach,  him.  Not  only,  however, 
do  external  objects  at  rest  appear  in  motion  generally,  with 
respect  to  ourselves  when  we  are  in  motion  among  them, 
but  they  appear  to  move  one  among  the  other —  they  shift 
thdr  relative  apparent  places.  Let  any  one  travelling 
mindly  along  a  high  road  fix  his  eye  steadily  on  any  ob- 
ject, but  at  the  same  time  not  entirely  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  the  general  landscape,  —  he  will  see,  or  think  he 
sees,  the  whole  landscape  thrown  into  rotation^  and  moving 
roond  that  object  as  a  centre;  all  objects  between  it  and 
Uiiiaelf  appearing  to  move  backwards,  or  the  contrary  way 
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to  ills  own  motion ;  and  all  beyond  it,  forwards,  or  in  the 

direction  in  which  he  moves :  but  let  him  withdraw  his  eye 

from  that  object,  and  fix  it  on  another,  —  a  nearer  one,  for 

instance,  —  immediately  the    appearance    of  rotation  shifts 

also,    and   the   apparent  centre   about   wliich   this   illusive 

circulation  is   performed  is  transferred  to  the  new  object, 

which,   for  the   moment,  appears   to  rest.     This  apparent 

change  of  situation  of  objects  with  respect  to  one  another, 

arising  from  a  motion  of  the  spectator,  is  called  a  parallactic 

motion.     To  see  the  reason  of  it  we  must  consider  that  the 

position  of  every  object  is  referred  by  us  to  the  surface  of  an 

imaginary  sphere  of  an  indefinite  radius,  having  our  eye  for 

its  centre ;  and,  as  we  advance  in  any  direction,  A  B,  carry- 

l 


ing  this  imaginary  sphere  along  with  us,  the  visual  i*ay8  A  P, 
A  Q,  by  which  objects  are  referred  to  its  surface  (at  C,  for 
instance),  shift  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  line  in  whi  h 
we  move,  A  B,  which  serves  as  an  axis  or  line  of  reference, 
and  assume  new  positions,  B  P7?,  BQy,  revolving  round 
their  respective  objects  as  centres.  Their  intersections,  there- 
fore, /?,  qy  with  our  visual  sphere,  will  apix«ir  to  recede  on  its 
surface,  but  with  different  degrees  of  angular  velocity  in  pro- 
portion to  their  proximity ;  the  same  distance  of  advance 
A  B  subtending  a  greater  angle,  A  P  B  =  c  P  p,  at  the  near 
object  P  than  at  the  remote  one  Q. 

(69.)  A  consequence  of  the  familiar  appearance  we  have 
adduced  in  illustration  of  these  principles  is  worth  noticing, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  hereafter.  We  ob- 
serve that  every  object  nearer  to  us  than  that  on  which  our 
eye  is  fixed  appears  to  recede,  and  those  farther  from  us  to 
advance  in  relation  to  one  another.  If  then  we  did  not  know, 
or  could  not  judge  by  any  other  appearances,  wluch  of  two 
objects  were  nearer  to  us,  this  apparent  advance  or  recess  of 
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one  of  them,  when  the  eye  is  kept  stendily  fixed  on  the  other, 
would  furnish  a  criterion.  In  a  dark  night,  for  instance, 
when  all  intermediate  objects  are  unseen,  the  apparent  rela- 
tive movement  of  two  lights  which  we  are  assured  are  them- 
selves fixed,  will  decide  as  to  their  relative  proximities.  That 
which  seems  to  advance  with  us  and  gain  upon  the  other,  or 
leave  it  behind  it,  is  the  farthest  from  us. 

^70.)  The  apparent  angular  motion  of  an  object,  arising 
from  a  change  of  our  point  of  view,  is  called  in  general  parol - 
lax,  and  it  is  always  expressed  hj  the  angle  A  P  B  subtended 
at  the  object  P  (see  fig.  of  art.  68.)  by  a  line  joining  the  two 
points  of  view  A  B  under  consideration.  For  it  is  evident 
that  the  difference  of  angular  position  of  P,  with  respect  to 
the  invariable  direction  A  B  D,  when  viewed  from  A  and 
from  B,  is  the  difference  of  the  two  angles  D  B  P  and  DAP; 
now,  D  B  P  being  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  A  B  P, 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  interior  and  opposite,  D  B  P  = 
DAP  +  APB,  whcnceDBP-DAP=  A  P  B. 

(71.)  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  amount 
of  parallactic  motion  arising  from  any  given  change  of  our  . 
point  of  view  is,  cceteris  paribusy  less,  as  the  distance  of  an 
object  viewed  is  greater ;  and  when  that  distance  is  extremely 
great  in  comparison  with  the  change  in  our  point  of  view,  the 
parallax  becomes  insensible ;  or,  in  other  words,  objects  do 
not  appear  to  vary  in  situation  at  all.  It  is  on  this  principle, 
that  in  alpine  regions  visited  for  the  first  time  we  are  sur- 
prised and  confounded  at  the  little  progress  we  appear  to 
make  by  a  considerable  change  of  place.  An  hour's  walk,  for 
instance,  produces  but  a  small  parallactic  change  in  the  re- 
lative situations  of  the  vast  and  distant  masses  which  surround 
US.  Whether  we  walk  round  a  circle  of  a  hundred  yards  in 
diameter,  or  merely  turn  ourselves  round  in  its  centre,  the 
distant  panorama  presents  almost  exactly  the  same  aspect,  — 
we  hardly  seem  to  have  changed  our  point  of  view. 

(72.)  Whatever  notion,  in  other  respects,  we  may  form  of 
the  stars,  it  is  quite  clear  they  must  bo  immensely  distant. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  apparent  angular  interval  between  any 
two  of  them  seen  over  head  would  be  much  greater  than 
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when  seen  near  the  horizon,  and  the  constellations,  instead  of 
preserving  the  same  appearances  and  dimensions  during  their 
whole  diurnal  course,  would  appear  to  enlarge  as  they  rise 
higher  in  the  sky,  as  we  see  a  small  cloud  in  the  horizon 
swell  into  a  great  overshadowing  canopy  when  drifted  by  the 
wind  across  our  zenith,  or  as  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed 
figure,  where  abj  A  B,  a  £,  are  three  different  positions  of 
the  same  stars,  as  they  would,  if  near  the  earth,  be  seen  from 


a  spectator  S,  under  the  visual  angles  a  S  ^,  A  S  B.  No  such 
change  of  apparent  dimension,  however,  is  observed.  The 
nicest  measurements  of  the  apparent  angular  distance  of  any 
two  stars  inter  se,  taken  in  any  parts  of  their  diurnal  course, 
(after  allowing  for  the  unequal  effects  of  refraction,  or  when 
taken  at  such  times  that  this  cause  of  distortion  shall  act 
equally  on  both,)  manifest  not  the  slightest  perceptible  va- 
riation. Not  only  this,  but  at  whatever  point  of  the  earth's 
surface  the  measurement  is  performed,  the  results  are  abso" 
lutely  identical.  No  instruments  ever  yet  invented  by  man 
are  delicate  enough  to  indicate,  by  an  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  angle  subtended,  that  one  point  of  the  earth  is  nearer 
to  or  further  from  the  stars  than  another. 

(73.)  The  necessary  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  earth,  large  as  it  is,  are  comparatively 
nothinffy  absolutely  imperceptible,  when  compared  with  the 
interval  which  separates  the  stars  from  the  earth.  If  an 
observer  walk  round  a  circle  not  more  than  a  few  yards  in 
diameter,  and  from  different  points  in  its  circumference 
measure  with  a  sextant  or  other  more  exact  instrument 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  angles  P  AQ,  PBQ,  PCQ,sub- 
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tended  at  tbose  stations  hj  two  well-defined  points  in  his 
Yisible  harizon,  PQ,  he  will  at  once  be  advertised^  by  the 
difference  of  the  results^  of  his  change  of  distance  from  them 
arising  from  his  change  of  place,  although  that  difference  may 
be  80  small  as  to  produce  no  change  in  their  general  aspect  to 
his  unassisted  sight.  This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  instances 
where  accurate  measurement  obtained  by  instrumental  means 
places  us  in  a  totally  different  situation  in  respect  to  matters 
of  fact,  and  conclusions  thence  deducible,  &om  what  we  should 


hold,  were  we  to  rely  in  all  cases  on  the  mere  judgment  of 
the  eye.  To  so  great  a  nicety  have  such  observations  been 
carried  by  the  aid  of  an  instrument  called  a  theodolite,  that  a 
dide  of  the  diameter  above  mentioned  may  thus  be  rendered 
sensible,  may  thus  be  detected  to  have  a  size,  and  an  as- 
certainable place,  by  reference  to  objects  distant  by  fully 
100,000  times  its  own  dimensions.  Observations,  differing, 
it  is  true,  somewhat  in  method,  but  identical  in  principle,  and 
executed  with  quite  as  much  exactness,  have  been  applied  to 
the  stars,  and  with  a  result  such  as  has  been  already  stated. 
Hence  it  follows,  incontrovertibly,  that  the  distance  of  the 
stars  from  the  earth  cannot  be  so  small  as  100,000  of  the 
earth's  diameters.  It  is,  indeed,  incomparably  greater ;  for 
we  shall  hereafter  find  it  fully  demonstrated  that  the  distance 
just  named,  immense  as  it  may  appear,  is  yet  much  under- 
rated. 

(74.)  From  such  a  distance,  to  a  spectator  with  our  fa- 
ealties,  and  furnished  with  our  instruments,  the  earth  would 
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be  imperceptible ;  and^  reciprocally^  an  object  of  the  earth'8 
size^  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  stars^  would  be  equally  un« 
discernible.  If^  therefore^  at  the  point  on  which  a  spectator 
stands^  we  draw  a  plane  touching  the  globe^  and  prolong  it  in 
imagination  till  it  attain  the  region  of  the  stars,  and  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth  conceive  another  plane  parallel  to  the 
former,  and  co-extensive  with  itj  to  pass;  tbese^  although 
separated  throughout  their  whole  extent  by  the  same  interval^ 
yiz.  a  semidiameter  of  the  earth,  will  yet,  on  account  of  the 
vast  distance  at  which  that  interval  is  seen,  be  confounded 
together,  and  undistinguishable  from  each  other  in  the  region 
of  the  stars,  when  viewed  by  a  spectator  on  the  earth.  The 
zone  they  there  include  will  be  of  evanescent  breadth  to  his 
eye,  and  will  only  mark  out  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  one 
and  the  same  for  both  the  stations.  This  great  circle,  when 
spoken  of  as  a  circle  of  the  sphere,  is  called  the  celestial 
horizon  or  simply  the  horizon,  and  the  two  planes  just  de- 
scribed are  also  spoken  of  as  the  sensible  and  the  rational 
horizon  of  the  observer's  station. 

(75.)  From  what  has  been  said  (art.  73.)  of  the  distance  of 
the  stars,  it  follows,  that  if  we  suppose  a  spectator  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  have  his  view  bounded  by  the  rational 
horizon,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  corresponding 
spectator  on  the  surface  is  by  his  sensible  horizon,  the  two 
observers  will  see  the  same  stars  in  the  same  relative  d-> 
tuatlons,  each  beholding  that  entire  hemfsphere  of  the  heavens 
which  is  above  the  celestial  horizon,  corresponding  to  their 
common  zenith.  Now,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  it  is  clearly 
the  same  thing  whether  the  heavens,  that  is,  all  space,  with 
its  contents,  revolve  round  a  spectator  at  rest  in  iJie  earth's 
centre,  or  whether  that  spectator  simply  turn  round  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  his  place,  and  view  them  in  succession. 
The  aspect  of  the  heavens,  at  every  instant,  as  referred  to  his 
horizon  (which  must  be  supposed  to  turn  with  him),  will  be 
the  same  in  both  suppositions.  And  since,  as  has  been  shown, 
appearances  are  also,  so  far  as  the  stars  are  concerned,  the 
same  to  a  spectator  on  the  surface  as  to  one  at  the  centre,  it 
follows  that,  whether  we  suppose  the  heavens  to  revolve 
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without  the  earthy  or  the  earth  within  the  heavens,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  diurnal  phenomena,  to  all  its  inhabitants^ 
will  be  no  way  different. 

(76.)  The  Ck>pemican  astronomy  adopts  the  latter  as  the 
true  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  avoiding  thereby  the 
necessity  of  otherwise  resorting  to  the  cumbrous  mechanism 
of  a  solid  but  invisible  sphere,  to  which  the  stars  must  be 
supposed  attached,  in  order  that  they  may  be  carried  round 
the  earth  without  derangement  of  their  relative  situations  inter 
u.  Such  a  contrivance  would,  indeed,  suffice  to  explain  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  stars,  so  as  to  ^^  save  appearances ;  '* 
but  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  planets,  are  incompatible  with  such  a  supposition,  as  will 
appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  these  bodies.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  a  spherical  mass  of  moderate  dimensions  (or, 
rather,  when  compared  with  the  surrounding  and  visible  uni- 
verse, of  evanescent  magnitude),  held  by  no  tie,  and  free  to 
move  and  to  revolve,  should  do  so,  in  conformity  with  those 
general  laws  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  regulate  the  motions 
of  all  material  bodies,  is  so  far  from  being  a  postulate  difficult 
to  be  conceded,  that  the  wonder  would  rather  be  should  the 
hct  prove  otherwise.  As  a  postulate,  therefore,  we  shall 
henceforth  regard  it;  and  as,  in  the  progress  of  our  work, 
analogies  offer  themselves  in  its  support  from  what  we  ob- 
serve of  other  celestial  bodies,  we  shall  not  fail  to  point  them 
out  to  the  reader's  notice. 

(77.)  The  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  so  admitted,  explain- 
ing«  as  it  evidently  does,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars  in 
a  completely  satisfactory  manner,  prepares  us  for  the  further 
admission  of  its  motion,  bodily,  in  space,  should  such  a 
motion  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  manner  equally  so,  the 
apparently  complex  and  enigmatical  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets.  The  Copemican  astronomy  adopts  this 
idea  in  its  full  extent,  ascribing  to  the  earth,  in  addition  to  its 
motion  of  rotation  about  an  axis,  also  one  of  translation  or 
transference  through  space,  in  such  a  course  or  orbit,  and  so 
regulated  in  direction  and  celerity,  as,  taken  in  conjunction 
wHh  the  motions  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  shall 
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render  a  ration&l  account  of  the  appearances  they  successively 
present^ — that  is  to  say,  an  account  of  which  the  several  parts, 
postulates,  propositions,  deductions,  intelligibly  cohere,  with- 
out contradicting  each  other  or  the  nature  of  thiags  as 
concluded  from  experience.  In  this  view  of  the  Copemican 
doctrine  it  is  rather  a  geometrical  conception  than  a  physical 
theory,  inasmuch  it  simply  assumes  the  requisite  motions, 
without  attempting  to  explain  their  mechanical  ori^n,  or 
assign  them  any  dependence  on  physical  causes.  The  New- 
tonian theory  of  gravitation  supplies  this  deficiency,  and,  by 
showing  that  all  the  motions  required  by  the  Copemican  con- 
ception muat^  and  that  no  others  can,  result  from  a  single, 
intelligible,  and  very  simple  dynamical  law,  has  given  a 
degree  of  certainty  to  this  conception,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  attaches  to  no  other  creation  of  the  human  mind. 

m 

(78.)  To  understand  this  conception  in  its  further  develop- 
ments, the  reader  must  bear  steadily  in  mind  the  distinction 
betwedh  relative  and  absolute  motion.  Nothing  is  easier  to  per- 
ceive than  that,  if  a  spectator  at  rest  view  a  certain  number 
of  moving  objects,  they  will  group  and  arrange  themselves 
to  his  eyey  at  each  successive  moment,  in  a  very  different 
way  from  what  they  would  do  were  he  in  active  motion 
among  them,  —  if  he  formed  one  of  them,  for  instance,  and 
joined  in  their  dance.  This  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  before  of  parallactic  motion ;  but  it  will  be  asked.  How 
is  such  a  spectator  to  disentangle  from  each  other  the  two 
parts  of  the  apparent  motions  of  these  external  objects, — that 
which  arises  from  the  effect  of  his  own  change  of  place,  and 
which  is  therefore  only  apparent  (or,  as  a  German  meta- 
physician would  say,  subjective  —  having  reference  only  to 
him  as  perceiving  it),  — and  that  which  is  real  (or  objective — 
having  a  positive  existence,  whether  perceived  by  him  or 
not)  ?  By  what  rule  is  he  to  ascertain,  from  the  appearances 
presented  to  him  while  himself  in  motion,  what  would  be  the 
appearances  were  he  at  rest  ?  It  by  no  means  follows,  indeed, 
that  he  would  even  then  at  once  obtain  a  clear  conception 
of  all  the  motions  of  all  the  objects.  The  appearances  so  pre- 
sented to  him  would  have  still  something  subjective  about  them. 
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Tbej  would  be  BtUl^  appearances,  not  geometrical  realities. 
They  would  still  have  a  reference  to  the  point  of  view,  which 
might  be  yery  unfavourably  situated  (as^  indeed^  is  the  case 
in  our  system)  for  affording  a  clear  notion  of  the  real  move- 
ment of  each  object.  No  geometrical  figure^  or  curve^  is  seen 
by  the  eye  as  it  is  conceived  by  the  mind  to  exist  in  reality. 
The  laws  of  perspective  interfere  and  alter  the  apparent  di- 
rections and  foreshorten  the  dimensions  of  its  several  parts. 
If  the  spectator  be  unfavourably  situated,  as,  for  instance, 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  figure  (which  is  tlie  case  we  have  to 
deal  with),  they  may  do  so  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  a 
considerable  efibrt  of  imagination  necessary  to  pass  from  the 
sensible  to  the  real  form. 

(79.)  Still,  preparatory  to  this  ultimate  step,  it  is  first  ne- 
cessary that  the  spectator  should  free  or  clear  the  appearances 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  his  own  change  of  place. 
And  this  he  can  always  do  by  the  following  general  rule  or 
proposition :  — 

7%e  relative  motion  of  two  bodies  is  the  same  as  if  either 
of  them  were  at  rest,  and  all  its  motion  communicated  to  the 
other  in  an  opposite  direction,  * 

Hence,  if  two  bodies  move  alike,  they  will,  when  seen 
from  each  other  (without  reference  to  other  near  bodies,  but 
only  to  the  starry  sphere),  appear  at  rest.  Hence,  also,  if  the 
absolute  motions  of  two  bodies  be  uniform  and  rectilinear, 
their  relative  motion  is  so  also. 

(80.)  The  stars  are  so  distant,  that  as  wc  have  seen  it  is 
absolutely  indifferent  from  what  point  of  the  earth's  surface  we 
view  them.  Their  configurations  inter  se  are  identically  the 
same.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  which 
are  near  enough  (especially  the  moon)  to  be  parallactically 
displaced  by  change  of  station  from  place  to  place  on  one 
globe.    In  order  that  astronomers  residing  on  different  points 

*  This  proposition  is  equiiralent  to  the  following,  which  precisely  meets  the 
case  proposed,  but  requires  somewhat  more  thought  for  its  clear  apprehension 
than  can  perhaps  be  expected  from  a  beginner  :  — 

Paor.  —  If  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  be  in  motion  independently  of  each  other,  the 
imoiion  which  B  §een  from  A  would  appear  to  have  if  A  were  at  re»t  ts  the  mme 
with  that  which  it  would  appear  to  have,  A  being  in  motiony  if,  in  addition  to  its  men 
motion,  a  motion  equal  to  A't  and  in  the  same  direction  were  communicated  tn  it. 
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of  the  earth's  surface  should  be  able  to  compare  their  ob- 
servations with  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  clearly 
understand  and  take  account  of  this  effect  of  the  £fference 
of  tlieir  stations  on  the  appearance  of  the  outward  unirerse 
as  seen  from  each.  As  an  exterior  object  seen  from  one 
would  appear  to  have  shifted  its  place  were  the  spectator 
suddenly  transported  to  the  other,  so  two  spectators,  viewing 
it  from  the  two  stations  at  the  same  instant,  do  not  see  it  in 
the  same  direction.  Hence  arises  a  necessity  for  the  adoption 
of  a  conventional  centre  of  reference,  or  imaginary  station 
of  observation  common  to  all  the  world,  to  which  each  ob- 
server, wherever  situated,  may  refer  (or,  as  it  is  called^ 
reduce)  his  observations^  by  calculating  and  allowing  for  the 
effect  of  hid  local  position  with  respect  to  that  common  centre 
(supposing  him  to  possess  the  necessary  data).  If  there  were 
only  two  observers,  in  fixed  stations,  one  might  agree  to  refer 
his  observations  to  the  other  station;  but,  as  every  locality 
on  the  globe  may  be  a  station  of  observation,  it  is  far  more 
convenient  and  natural  to  fix  upon  a  point  equally  related  to 
all,  as  the  common  point  of  reference;  and  this  can  be  no 
other  than  the  centre  of  the  globe  itself.  The  parallactio 
change  of  apparent  place  which  would  arise  in  an  object, 
could  any  observer  suddenly  transport  himself  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  is  evidently  the  angle  C  S  P,  subtended  at  the 
object  S  by  that  radius  C  P  of  the  earth  which  joins  its 
centre  and  the  place  P  of  observation. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

TEBXIROLOOT  AMD  ELXMENTABT  GEOMETRICAL  CONCEPTIONS  AND 

BXLATIOHS. TBBMINOLOOY  RELATING  TO  THE  GLOBE  OF  THE 

SARTH TO  THE  CELESTIAL  SPHERE.  —  CELESTIAL  PERSPEC- 

TITS. 

(81.)  Several  of  the  tenns  in  use  among  astronomers  have 
been  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter^  and  others  used  anti- 
cipatively.  But  the  technical  language  of  every  subject 
requires  to  be  formally  stated,  both  for  consistency  of  usage 
and  definitenesB  of  conception.  We  shall  therefore  proceed, 
in  the  first  place,  to  define  a  number  of  terms  in  perpetual 
use,  haying  relation  to  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  the  celestial 
sphere. 

(82.)  Definition  1.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  that  dia- 
meter about  which  it  revolves,  with  a  uniform  motion,  yr(?m 
we$t  to  east ;  performing  one  revolution  in  the  interval  which 
elapses  between  any  star  leaving  a  certain  point  in  the 
heavens,  and  returning  to  the  same  point  again. 

(83.)  Dep.  2.  The  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  points  where 
its  axis  meets  its  surface.  The  North  Pole  is  that  nearest  to 
Europe ;  the  South  Pole  that  most  remote  from  it. 

(84.)  Def.  3.  The  eartKs  equator  is  a  great  circle  on  its 
surface,  equidistant  from  its  poles,  dividing  it  into  two  hemi- 
spheres— a  northern  and  a  southern ;  in  the  midst  of  which 
are  situated  the  respective  poles  of  the  earth  of  those  names. 
The  plane  of  the  equator  is,  therefore,  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  earth's  axis,  and  passing  through  its  centre. 

(85.)  Dep.  4.  The  terrestrial  meridian  of  a  station  on  the 
earth's  surface,  is  a  great  circle  of  the  globe  passing  through 
both  poles  and  through  the  plane.  The  plane  of  the  meridian 
is  the  plane  in  which  that  circle  lies. 
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(86.)  Def.  5.  The  sensible  and  the  rational  horizon  of  any 
station  have  been  already  defined  in  art.  74. 

(87.)  Def.  6.  A  meridian  line  is  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  any  station  with  the  plane  of  the 
sensible  horizon,  and  therefore  marks  the  north  and  south 
points  of  the  horizon,  or  the  directions  in  which  a  spectator 
must  set  out  if  he  would  travel  directly  towards  the  north  or 
south  pole. 

(88.)  Def.  7.  The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface 
is  its  angular  distance  from  the  equator,  measured  on  its  own 
terrestrial  meridian :  it  is  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds,  from  0  up  to  90°,  and  northwards  or  southwards  ac- 
cording to  the  hemisphere  the  place  lies  in.  Thus,  the  obser- 
vatory at  Greenwich  is  situated  in  51°  28'  40"  north  latitude. 
This  definition  of  latitude,  it  will  be  observed,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  only  temporary.  A  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
physical  structure  and  figure  of  the  earth,  and  a  better  ac- 
quwitance  with  the  niceties  of  astronomy,  will  render  some 
modification  of  its  terms,  or  a  different  manner  of  considering 
it,  necessary. 

(89.)  Def.  8.  Parallels  of  latitude  are  small  circles  on  the 
earth's  surface  parallel  to  the  equator.  Every  point  in  such 
a  circle  has  the  same  latitude.  Thus,  Greenwich  is  said  to 
be  situated  in  the  parallel  of  51''  28'  40^'. 

(90.)  Def.  9.  The  longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  the  inclination  of  its  meridian  to  that  of  some  fixed 
station  referred  to  as  a  point  to  reckon  from.  English  astro- 
nomers and  geographers  use  the  observatory  at  Greenwich  for 
this  station;  foreigners,  the  principal  observatories  of  their 
respective  nations.  Some  geographers  have  adopted  the  island 
of  Ferro.  Hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  longitude,  we  reckon 
from  Greenwich.  The  longitude  of  a  place  is,  therefore, 
measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the 
meridian  of  the  place  and  that  of  Greenwich ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  by  the  spherical  angle  at  the  pole  included 
between  these  meridians. 

(91.)  As  latitude  is  reckoned  north  or  south,  so  longitude  is 
usually  said  to  be  reckoned  west  or  east.      It  would  add 
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greatly,  however,  to  systematic  regularity,  and  tend  much  to 
avoid  confusion  and  ambiguity  in  computations,  were  this 
mode  of  expression  abandoned,  and  longitudes  reckoned  inva- 
riably westward  from  their  origin  round  the  whole  circle  from 
0  to  360^  Thus,  the  longitude  of  Paris  is,  in  common 
parlance,  either  2'  2(y  22^'  east,  or  357°  39'  38''  west  of 
Greenwich.  But,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  shall  henceforth 
use  and  recommend  others  to  use  the  term,  the  latter  is  its 
proper  designation.  Longitude  is  also  reckoned  in  time  at 
the  rate  of  24  h.  for  360®,  or  15**  per  hour.  In  this  system 
the  longitude  of  Paris  is  23  h.  50  m.  38 ^s.* 

(92.)  Knowing  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place,  it 
may  be  laid  down  on  an  artificial  globe ;  and  thus  a  map  of 
the  earth  may  be  constructed.  Maps  of  particular  countries 
are  detached  portions  of  this  general  map,  extended  into 
planes ;  or,  rather,  they  are  representations  on  planes  of  such 
portions,  executed  according  to  certain  conventional  systems 
of  roles,  called  projections^  the  object  of  which  is  either  to 
distort  as  little  as  possible  the  outlines  of  countries  from  what 
they  are  on  the  globe — or  to  establish  easy  means  of  ascer- 
taining, by  inspection  or  graphical  measurement,  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  places  which  occur  in  them,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  globe  or  to  books — or  for  other  peculiar  uses. 
See  Chap.  IV. 

(93.)  Def.  10.  The  Tropics  are  two  parallels  of  latitude, 
one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the 
equator,  over  every  point  of  which  respectively,  the  sun  in 
its  diurnal  course  passes  vertically  on  the  21st  of  March  and 
the  2 let  of  September  in  every  year.  Their  latitudes  are 
about  23®  28'  respectively,  north  and  south. 

(94.)  Dep.  11.  The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  are  two 
small  circles  or  parallels  of  latitude  as  distant  from  the  north 
and  south  poles  as  the  tropics  are  from  the  equator,  that  is 
to  say,  about  23®  28';    their  latitudes,  therefore,  are  about 

*  To  distinguish  minutes  and  seconds  of  time  from  those  of  angular  measure 
v«  shaU  iDTari«bly  adhere  to  the  distinct  system  of  notation  here  adopted 
(* ' ",  and  h.  m.  s.).  Great  confusion  sometimes  arises  from  the  practice  of 
using  the  s«me  marks  for  both. 
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66°  32^  We  say  ahout^  for  the  places  of  these  circles  and  of 
the  tropics  are  continually  shifting  on  the  earth's  surface, 
though  with  extreme  slowness,  as  will  be  explained  in  its 
proper  place. 

(95.)  Def.  12.  The  sphere  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  stars 
is  an  ima^nary  spherical  surface  of  infinite  radius,  having  the 
eye  of  any  spectator  for  its  centre,  and  which  may  be  con- 
ceived as  a  ground  on  which  the  stars,  planets,  &c.,  the  visible 
contents  of  the  universe,  are  seen  projected  as  in  a  vast 
picture.* 

(96.)  Def.  13.  The  poUs  of  the  celestial  sphere  are  the 
points  of  that  imaginary  sphere  towards  which  the  earth's' 
axis  is  directed. 

(97.)  Def.  14.  The  celestial  equator,  or,  as  it  is  often  called 
by  astronomers,  the  equinoctial^  is  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  marked  out  by  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  plane 
of  the  terrestrial  equator. 

(98.)  Def.  15.  The  celestial  horizon  of  any  place  is  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere  marked  out  by  the  indefinite  extension  of 
the  plane  of  any  spectator's  sensible  or  (which  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  will  presently  be  shown),  his  rational  horizon, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  equator. 

(99.)  Def.  16.  The  zenith  and  nadir\  of  a  spectator  are 
the  two  points  of  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  vertically  over 
his  head,   and  vertically   under  his  feet,  or  the  poles  of 


*  The  ideal  sphere  without  us,  to  which  we  refer  the  places  of  objects,  and 
which  we  carry  along  with  us  wherever  we  go,  is  no  doubt  intimately  ccm- 
nected  by  association,  if  not  entirely  dependent  on  that  obscure  perception  of 
sensation  in  the  retinao  of  our  eyes,  of  which,  even  when  closed  and  unezcited, 
we  cannot  entirely  divest  them.  VVe  have  a  real  spherical  surface  within  our 
eyes,  the  seat  of  sensation  and  vision,  corresponding,  point  for  point,  to  the  ex- 
ternal sphere.  On  this  the  stars,  &c.  are  really  mapped  down,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed them  in  the  text  to  be,  on  the  imaginary  concave  of  the  heavens.  When 
the  whole  surface  of  the  retina  is  excited  by  light,  habit  leads  us  to  associate  it 
with  the  idea  of  a  real  surface  existing  without  us.  llius  we  become  impressed 
with  the  notion  of  a  sky  and  a  Aeatvn,  but  the  concave  surface  of  the  retina  itself 
is  the  true  seat  of  all  visibfe  anguhu*  dimension  and  angular  motion.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  retina  for  the  heavens  would  be  awkward  and  inconvenient  in 
language,  but  it  may  always  be  mentally  made.  (See  Schiller's  pretty  enigma 
on  the  eye  in  his  Turandot) 

f  From  Arabic  words.     Nadir  corresponds  evidently  to  the  German  nUder 
(down),  whence  our  nether. 
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the  odestial  horizon ;  that  is  to  eaj,  points  90°  distant  from 
eyery  point  in  it. 

(100.)  Def.  17.  Vertical  circles  of  the  sphere  are  great 
circles  passing  through  the  zenith  and  nadir^  or  great  circles 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  On  these  are  measured  the 
altitudes  of  ohjects  above  the  horizon — the  complements  to 
which  are  their  zenith  distances. 

(101.)  Def.  18.  The  celestial  meridian  of  a  spectator  is  the 
great  circle  marked  out  on  the  sphere  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  plane  of  his  terrestrial  meridian.  If  the  earth  be  sup- 
posed at  rest,  this  is  a  fixed  circle,  and  all  the  stars  are  carried 
across  it  in  their  diurnal  courses  from  east  to  west.  If  the 
Stan  rest  and  the  earth  rotate,  the  spectator's  meridian,  like 
his  horizon  (art  52.),  sweeps  daily  across  the  stars  from 
west  to  east.  Whenever  in  future  we  speak  of  the  meridian 
of  a  spectator  or  observer,  we  intend  the  celestial  meridian, 
which  being  a  circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  heavens 
and  the  zenith  of  the  observer,  is  necessarily  a  vertical  circle, 
and  passes  through  the  north  and  south  points  of  the 
horizon* 

(102.)  Def.  19.  The  prime  vertical  is  a  vertical  circle  per- 
pendicular to  the  meridian,  and  which  therefore  passes  through 
the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon. 

(103.)  Def.  20.  Azimuth  is  the  angular  distance  of  a  ce- 
lestial object  from  the  north  or  south  point  of  the  horizon 
(according  as  it  is  the  north  or  south  pole  which  is  elevated), 
when  the  object  is  referred  to  the  horizon  by  a  vertical  circle; 
or  it  is  the  angle  comprised  between  two  vertical  planes — one 
pasmng  through  the  elevated  pole,  the  other  through  the 
object.  Azimuth  may  be  reckoned  eastwards  or  westwards, 
from  the  north  or  south  point,  and  is  usually  so  reckoned 
only  to  180^  either  way.  But  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to 
preserve  continuity  of  interpretation  when  algebraic  symbols 
used  (a  point  of  essential  importance,  hitherto  too  little 
on),  we  shall  always  reckon  azimuth  from  the  points 
of  the  horizon  most  remote  from  the  elevated  pole,  westward  (so 
■s  to  agree  in  general  directions  with  the  apparent  diurnal 
motion  of  the  stars),  and  carry  its  reckoning  from  0^  to  360°  if 
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always  reckoned  positive^  considering  the  eastward  reckoning 
as  negative. 

(104.)  Def.  21.  The  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  ap- 
parent angular  elevation  above  the  horizon.  It  is  the  com- 
plement to  90^9  therefore^  of  its  zenith  distance.  The  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  of  an  object  being  known^  its  place  in  the 
yisible  heavens  is  determined. 

(105.)  Def.  22.  The  declination  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its 
angular  distance  from  the  equinoctial  or  celestial  equator^  or 
the  complement  to  90°  of  its  angular  distance  from  the 
nearest  pole^  which  latter  distance  is  called  its  Polar  distance. 
I>eclinations  are  reckoned  plus  or  minus^  according  as  the 
object  is  situated  in  the  northern  or  southern  celestial  hemi- 
sphere. Polar  distances  are  always  reckoned  from  the  North 
Pole,  from  0**  up  to  180°,  by  which  all  doubt  or  ambiguity 
of  expression  with  respect  to  sign  is  avoided. 

(106.)  Def.  2^.  Hour  circles  of  the  sphere,  or  circles  of 
declination,  are  great  circles  passing  through  the  poles,  and 
of  course  perpendicular  to  the  equinoctial.  The  hour  circle, 
passing  through  any  particular  heavenly  body,  serves  to 
refer  it  to  a  point  in  the  equinoctial,  as  a  vertical  circle  docs 
to  a  point  in  the  horizon. 

(107.)  Def.  24.  The  hour  angle  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the 
angle  at  the  pole  included  between  the  hour  circle  passing 
through  the  body,  and  the  celestial  meridian  of  the  place  of 
observation.  We  shall  always  reckon  it  positively  from  the 
upper  ciilmination  (art.  125.)  westioards^  or  in  conformity 
with  the  apparent  diurnal  motion,  completely  round  the 
circle  from  0®  to  360**.  Hour  angles^  generally,  are  angles 
included  at  the  pole  between  diiFerent  hour  circles. 

(108.)  Def.  25.  The  right  ascension  of  a  heavenly  body 
is  the  arc  of  the  equinoctial  included  between  a  certain  point 
in  that  circle  called  the  Vernal  Equinox^  and  the  point  in  the 
same  circle  to  which  it  is  referred  by  the  circle  of  declination 
passing  through  it.  Or  it  is  the  angle  included  between  two 
hour  circles,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  vernal  equinox 
(and  is  caUcd  the  equinoctial  colure),  the  other  through  the 
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body.     How  the  place  of  this  initial  point  on  the  equinoctial 
is  determined^  will  be  explained  further  on. 

(109.)  The  right  ascensions  of  celestial  objects  arc  always 
reckoned  eastwards  from  the  equinox^  and  are  estimated 
either  in  degrees^  minutes^  and  seconds,  as  in  the  case  of 
terrestrial  longitudes,  from  0°  to  360**,  which  completes  the 
circle ;  or,  in  time,  in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  from  Oh. 
to  24h.  The  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  hcayens  being 
contrary  to  the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  this  is  in  conformity 
with  the  westward  reckoning  of  longitudes.  (Ai-t.  91.) 

(110.)  Sidereal  time  is  reckoned  by  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  stars,  or  rather  of  that  point  in  the  equinoctial  from 
which  right  ascensions  are  reckoned.  This  point  may  be 
considered  as  a  star,  though  no  star  is,  in  fact,  there ;  and, 
moreover,  the  point  itself  is  liable  to  a  certain  slow  variation, 
— so  slow  however,  as  not  to  affect,  perceptibly,  the  interval, 
of  any  two  of  its  successive  returns  to  the  meridian.  This 
interval  if  called  a  sidereal  day,  and  is  divided  into  24  sidereal 
hour&,  and  these  again  into  minutes  and  seconds.  A  clock 
which  marks  sidereal  time,  t.  e.  which  goes  at  such  a  rate  as 
always  to  show  Oh.  Oul  Os.  when  the  equinox  comes  on  the 
meridian,  is  called  a  sidereal  clock,  and  is  an  indispensable 
piece  of  furniture  in  every  observatory.  Hence  the  hour 
angle  of  an  object  reduced  to  time  at  the  rate  of  15^  per 
hour^  expresses  the  interval  of  sidereal  time  by  which  (if 
its  reckoning  be  positive)  it  has  past  the  meridian ;  or,  if 
n^ative,  the  time  it  wants  of  arriving  at  the  meridian  of  the 
place  of  observation.  So  also  the  right  ascension  of  an  ob- 
ject, if  converted  into  time  at  the  same  rate  (since  360*^  being 
described  uniformly  in  24  hours,  15^  must  be  so  described 
in  1  hour),  will  express  the  interval  of  sidereal  time  which 
elapses  from  the  passage  of  the  vernal  equinox  across  the 
meridian  tp  that  of  the  object  next  subsequent. 

(111.)  As  a  globe  or  maps  may  be  made  of  the  whole  or 
particular  rc^ons  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  also  a  globe, 
or  general  map  of  the  heavens,  as  well  as  charts  of  particu- 
lar parts;,  may  be  constructed,  and  the  stars  laid  down  in 
their  proper  situations  relative  to  each  other,  and  to  the  poles 
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of  the  heavens  and  the  celestial  equator.  Such  a  representa- 
tion^ once  made>  will  exhibit  a  true  appearance  of  the  stars 
as  they  present  themselves  in  succession  to  every  spectator 
on  the  surface,  or  as  they  may  be  conceived  to  be  seen  at 
once  by  one  at  the  centre  of  the  globe.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
dependent of  all  geographical  localities.  There  will  occur  in 
such  a  representation  neither  zenith,  nadir,  nor  horizon  — 
neither  east  nor  west  points ;  and  although  great  circles  may 
be  drawn  on  it  from  pole  to  pole,  corresponding  to  terrestrial 
meridians,  they  can  no  longer,  in  this  point  of  view,  be  re- 
garded as  the  celestial  meridians  of  fixed  points  on  the  earth's 
surface,  since,  in  the  course  of  one  diurnal  revolution,  every 
point  in  it  passes  beneath  each  of  them.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  change  of  conception,  and  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
complete  distinction  between  the  two  branches  of  Geography 
and  Uranography'* y  that  astronomers  have  adopted  different 
terms,  (viz.  declination  and  right  ascension)  to  represent  those 
arcs  in  the  heavens  which  correspond  to  latitudes  and  longh- 
tudes  on  the  earth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  tcim  the 
equator  of  the  heavens  the  equinoctial ;  that  what  are  me- 
ridians on  the  earth  are  called  hour  circles  in  the  heavensi 
and  the  angles  they  include  between  them  at  the  poles  are 
called  hour  angles.  AH  this  is  convenient  and  intelligible ; 
and  had  they  been  content  with  this  nomenclature,  no  con- 
fusion could  ever  have  arisen.  Unluckily,  the  early  astro- 
nomers have  employed  also  the  words  latitude  and  longitude 
in  their  uranography,  in  speaking  of  arcs  of  circles  not  cor- 
responding to  those  meant  by  the  same  words  on  the  earth, 
but  having  reference  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  planets 
among  the  stars.  It  is  now  too  late  to  remedy  this  confusion, 
which  is  ingrafted  into  every  existing  work  on  astronomy : 
we  can  only  regret,  and  warn  the  reader  of  it,  that  he  may 
be  on  his  guard  when,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  work, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  define  and  use  the  terms  in  their 
celestial  sense,  at  the  same  time  urgently  recommending  to 
future  writers  the  adoption  of  others  in  their  places. 

♦  Fif,  the  earth ;  ypcuptiy,  to  describe  or  represent ;  ovpwos,  tlie  heaven. 
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(112.)  It  remuiu  to  iUiutrate  these  descripUons  by  re- 
rerence  to  •  figure.    Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  earth,  N  C  S 


id  Rzu ;  then  are  N  and  S  its  poUt ;  E  Q  its  equator  ;  A  B 
the  pantUel  of  latitude  of  the  station  A  on  its  Burface ;  A  P 
puallel  to  S  C  N,  the  direction  in  which  an  observer  at  A  will 
■ee  the  elevated  pole  of  the  heavens ;  and  A  Z,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  terrestrial  radius  C  A,  that  of  his  zenith.  N  A  E  S 
will  be  his  meridian ;  N  Gr  S  that  of  some  fixed  station,  as 
Greenwich ;  and  G  E,  or  the  epherieal  angle  G  N  E,  his  Ion- 
gitode,  and  E  A  his  httitude.  Moreover,  if  n  <  be  a  plane 
toaching  the  sur&ce  in  A,  this  will  be  his  eensible  horizon ; 
«  A  «  marked  on  that  phine  by  its  intersection  with  his  me- 
ridiu  will  be  his  meridian  line,  and  n  and  i  the  north  and 
■oath  points  of  his  horizon. 

(1 13.)  Agwn,  neglecting  the  size  of  the  enrth,  or  conceiving 
lun  stationed  at  its  centre,  and  referring  every  thing  to  his 
TtMonal  horizon ;  let  the  annexed  figure  represent  the  sphere 
of  theAraenu;  C  the  spectator;  Z  his  zenith;  and  N*  his 
nadir:  then  will  H  AO  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  whose 
polSB  are  Z  N,  be  bis  celestial  horizon;  Pp  the  elevated  and 
tkfntnd  fOLE8  of  the  heavens ;  H  P  the  altitude  of  tfte  pole, 
■nd  H  F  Z  E  O  his  meridian  ;  E  T  Q,  a  great  circle  perpen- 
£enlar  to  P^,  will  be  the  equinoctial ;  and  if  T  represent  the 
^  T  T  will  be  the  right  atcention,  T  S  the  declination. 
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and  P  S  the  polar  dittanee  of  any  star  or  object  S,  referred 
to  the  equinoctial  by  the  hour  circle  PST/j;  and  BSD 


p/*  ,y  // 

//v\\ 

P^'T^w'/V-^ 

"■wyVj^---^ 

ryj. 

will  be  the  diurnal  drde  it  will  appe&r  to  deacribe  about  the 
pole.  Again,  if  we  refer  it  to  the  horizon  by  the  vertical 
circle  Z  S  M,  O  M  will  be  its  azimuth,  M  S  its  altitude,  and 
Z  S  its  zenith  distance.  H  and  O  are  the  north  and  south, 
e  to  the  east  and  west  points  of  his  horizon,  or  of  the  heavena. 
Moreover,  if  H  A,  O  o,  be  small  circles,  or  paralUU  of  decli- 
nation, touching  the  horizon  in  its  north  and  south  pcnnts, 
H  A  will  be  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  between  whic^ 
and  the  elevated  pole  the  stars  never  set ;  Oo  that  of  per- 
petual occultation,  between  which  and  the  depreeaed  pole  they 
never  rite.  In  all  the  zone  of  the  heavens  between  H  k  and 
O  o,  they  rise  and  set ;  any  one  of  them,  as  S,  remaining 
above  the  horizon  in  that  part  of  its  diurnal  drde  repre- 
sented by  a  B  A,  and  below  it  throughout  all  the  part  repre- 
sented by  A  D  a.  It  will  exercise  the  reader  to  construct 
this  figure  for  several  different  elevations  of  the  pole,  and  for  a 
variety  of  portions  of  the  star  S  in  each. 

(114.)  Celestial  perspective  is  that  branch  of  the  general 
science  of  perspective  which  teaches  us  to  conclude,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  situation  and  forms  of  objects,  lines, 
angles,  motions,  &c  with  respect  to  the  spectator,  their  ap- 
parent aspects,  as  seen  by  him  projected  on  the  imaginary 
concave  of  the  heavens;  and,  vice  versa,  from  the  apparent 
ConGgumtions  and  movements  of  objects  so  seen  projected, 
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to  condude,  so  far  as  they  can  be  thence  concladed,  their 
real  geometrical  rektiona  to  each  other  and  to  the  spectator. 
It  agrees  with  ordinary  perspective  when  only  a  small  visual 
area  is  contemplated^  because  the  concave  ground  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  for  a  small  extent,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
plane  surface,  on  which  objects  are  seen  projected  or  depicted 
as  in  conmion  perspective.  But  when  large  amplitudes  of  the 
visual  area  are  considered,  or  when  the  whole  contents  of 
space  are  regarded  as  projected  on  the  whole  interior  surface 
of  the  sphere,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a  different  phra- 
seology, and  to  resort  to  a  different  form  of  conception.  In 
(xunmon  perspective  there  is  a  single  "point  of  sight,"  or 
"centre  of  the  picture,"  the  visual  line  from  the  eye  to 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  "  plane  of  the  picture,"  and  all 
straight  lines  are  represented  by  straight  lines.  In  celestial 
perspective,  every  point  to  which  the  view  is  for  the  moment 
directed,  is  equally  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  "  centre 
of  the  picture,"  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  being 
rimilarly  related  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  every  straight  line 
(suppoecd  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged)  is  projected  into  a 
semicircle  of  the  sphere,  that,  namely,  in  which  a  plane  passing 
through  the  line  and  the  eye  cuts  its  surface.  And  every 
system  of  parallel  straight  lines,  in  whatever  direction,  is  pro- 
jected into  a  system  of  semicircles  of  the  sphere,  meeting  in 
two  common  apexes,  or  vanishing  points,  diametrically  op- 
ponte  to  each  other,  one  of  which  corresponds  to  the  vanishing 
point  of  parallels  in  ordinary  perspective ;  the  other,  in  such 
perspective  has  no  existence.  In  other  words,  every  point  in 
the  sphere  to  which  the  eye  is  directed  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  vanishing  points,  or  one  apex  of  a  system  of  straight 
lines,  parallel  to  that  radius  of  the  sphere  which  passes  through 
it,  or  to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight,  seen  in  perspective 
from  the  earth,  and  the  points  diametrically  opposite,  or  that 
from  whidi  he  is  looking,  as  the  other.  And  any  great  circle 
of  the  sphere  may  similarly  be  regarded  as  the  vanishing  circle 
of  a  system  of  planes,  parallel  to  its  own. 

(115.)  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  is  often  to  be  had  by 
attending  to  the  lines  of  light  seen  in  the  air,  when  the  sun's 
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rays  are  darted  through  apertures  in  clouds^  the  sun  itself 
being  at  the  time  obscured  behind  them.  These  lines  which^ 
marking  the  course  of  rays  emanating  from  a  point  almost 
infinitely  distant,  are  to  be  considered  as  parallel  straight  lines, 
are  thrown  into  great  circles  of  the  sphere,  having  two  apexes 
or  points  of  common  intersection — one  in  the  place  where  the 
sun  itself  (if  not  obscured)  would  be  seen.  The  other  di- 
ametrically opposite.  The  first  only  is  most  commonly  sug- 
gested when  the  spectator's  view  is  towards  the  sun.  But 
in  mountainous  countries,  the  phenomenon  of  sunbeams 
oonverging  towards  a  point  diametrically  opposite  to  the  sun, 
and  as  much  depressed  below  the  horizon  as  the  sun  is  elevated 
above  it,  is  not  unfrequently  noticed,  the  back  of  the  spectator 
being  turned  to  the  sun's  place.  Occasionally,  but  much 
more  rarely,  the  whole  course  of  such  a  system  of  sunbeams, 
stretching  in  semicircles  across  the  hemisphere  from  horizon 
to  horizon  (the  sun  being  near  setting),  may  be  seen.*  Thus 
again,  the  streamers  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  are  doubt* 
less  electrical  rays,  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  dipping  needle,  usually  appear  to  diverge  from  the 
point  towards  which  the  needle,  freely  suspended,  would  dip 
northwards  (i.  e.  about  70'  below  the  horizon  and  23'  west  of 
north  from  London),  and  in  their  upward  progress  pursue 
the  course  of  great  circles  till  they  agidn  converge  (in  ap- 
pearance) towards  the  point  diametrically  opposite  (u  e,  70' 
above  the  horizon,  and  23'  to  the  eastward  of  south), 
forming  a  sort  of  canopy  over  head,  having  that  point  for  its 
centre.  So  also  in  the  phenomenon  of  shooting  stars,  the 
lines  of  direction  which  they  appear  to  take  on  certain  re- 
markable occasions  of  periodical  recurrence,  are  observed,  if 

*  It  is  in  such  cases  only  that  we  conceive  them  as  circles,  the  ordinary  conven- 
tions of  plane  perspective  becoming  untenable.  The  author  had  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  on  one  occasion  the  phenomenon  described  in  the  text  under  circum- 
stances of  more  than  usual  grandeur.  Approaching  Lyons  from  the  south  on 
Sept.  SO.  1826.  about  5\h.  p.m.,  the  sun  was  seen  nearly  setting  behind  broken 
masses  of  fttormy  cloud,  from  whose  apertures  streamed  forth  beams  of  rose- 
coloured  light,  traceable  all  across  the  hemisphere  almost  to  their  opposite  point 
of  convergence  behind  tlie  snowy  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc,  conspicuously 
▼isible  at  nearly  100  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  impression  produced  was  that 
of  another  but  feebler  sun  about  to  rise  from  behind  the  mountain,  and  darting 
forth  precursory  beams  to  meet  those  of  the  real  one  opposite. 
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prolonged  backwards,  apparently  to  meet  nearly  in  one  point 
of  the  sphere ;  a  certain  indication  of  a  general  near  approach 
to  parallelism  in  the  real  directions  of  their  motions  on  those 
occasions.     On  which  subject  more  hereafter. 

(116.)  In  relation  to  this  idea  of  celestial  perspective,  we 
may  conceive  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  sphere  as  the 
two  vanbhing  points  of  a  system  of  lines  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  those  of  a  system 
of  perpendiculars  to  its  surface  at  the  place  of  observation, 
&c  It  will  be  shown  that  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line,  at 
every  place  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water  at 
that  place  which  is  the  true  horizon,  and  though  mathe- 
matically qgieaking  no  two  plumb-lines  are  exactly  parallel 
(since  they  converge  to  the  earth's  centre),  yet  over  very 
small  tracts,  such  as  the  area  of  a  building — in  one  and  the 
same  town,  &c,  the  difference  from  exact  parallelism  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  practically  disregarded.  *  To  a  spec- 
tator looking  upwards  such  a  system  of  plumb-lines  will  ap- 
pear to  converge  to  his  zenith ;  downwards,  to  his  nadir. 

(117.)  So  also  the  celestial  equator,  or  the  equinoctial,  must 
be  conceived  as  the  vanishing  circle  of  a  system  of  planes  pa* 
nUel  to  the  earth's  equator,  or  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The 
oeleBtial  horizon  of  any  spectator  is  in  like  manner  the 
vamshing  circle  of  all  planes  parallel  to  his  true  horizon,  of 
which  planes  his  rational  horizon  (passing  through  the  earth's 
centre)  is  one,  and  his  sensible  horizon  (the  tangent  plane  of 
lu8  station)  another. 

(118.)  Owing,  however,  to  the  absence  of  all  the  ordinary 
indications  of  distance  which  influence  our  judgment  in  re- 
spect of  terrestrial  objects,  owing  to  the  want  of  determinate 
figure  and  magnitude  in  the  stars  and  planets  as  commonly 
seen — the  projection  of  the  celestial  bodies  on  the  ground  of 
the  heavenly  concave  is  not  usually  regarded  in  this  its  true 
light  of  a  perspective  representation  or  picture,  and  it  even  re- 
quires an  effi>rt  of  imagination  to  conceive  them  in  their  true 
relations^  as  at  vastly  different  distances,  one  behind  the  other, 

*  An  intenral  of  •  mile  eorrcipondt  to  •  convergence  of  plumb-lines  amount- 
iaf  to  KMievlMU  lot  ipacv  than  a  minute. 
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and  forming  with  one  another  lines  of  junction  violently  fore- 
shortened, and  including  angles  altogether  differing  from 
those  which  their  projected  representations  appear  to  make. 
To  do  so  at  all  with  effect  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  their 
actual  situations  in  space,  which  it  is  the  business  of  astro- 
nomy to  arrive  at  by  appropriate  considerations.  But  the 
connections  which  subsist  among  the  several  parts  of  the  pie^ 
turcy  the  purely  geometrical  relations  among  the  angles  and 
sides  of  the  spherical  triangles  of  which  it  consists,  constitute, 
under  the  name  of  Uranometry*,  a  preliminary  and  sub- 
ordinate branch  of  the  general  science,  with  which  it  is 
necessary  to  be  familiar  before  any  further  progress  can  be 
made.  Some  of  the  most  elementary  and  fr^uently  oc- 
curring of  these  relations  we  proceed  to  explain.  And  first, 
as  immediate  consequences  of  the  above  definitions,  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  be  borne  in  mind. 

(119.)  The  altitude  of  the  elevated  pole  is  equal  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  spectator's  geographical  station. 

For  it  appears,  see  Jig.  art.  112.,  that  the  angle  PAZ  be- 
tween the  pole  and  the  zenith  is  equal  to  N  C  A,  and  the  angles 
Z  A  71  and  N  C  E  being  right  angles,  we  have  P  A  n= A  C  E. 
Now  the  former  of  these  is  the  elevation  of  the  pole  as  seen 
/;  from  li,  the  latter  is  the  angle  at  the  earth's  centre  subtended 
by  the  arc  E  A,  or  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

(120.)  Hence  to  a  spectator  at  the  north  pole  of  the  earth, 
the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  is  in  his  zenith.  As  he  travels 
southward  it  becomes  less  and  less  elevated  till  he  reaches 
the  equator,  when  both  poles  are  in  his  horizon — south  of 
the  equator  the  north  pole  becomes  depressed  below,  while 
the  south  rises  above  his  horizon,  and  continues  to  do  so  till 
the  south  pole  of  the  globe  is  reached,  when  that  of  the 
heavens  will  be  in  the  zenith. 

(121.)  The  same  stars,  in  their  diurnal  revolution,  come  to 
the  meridian,  successively^  of  every  place  on  the  globe  once 
in  twenty-four  sidereal  hours.  And,  since  the  diurnal  ro- 
tation is  uniform,  the  intxjrval,  in  sidereal  time,  which  elapses 

♦  OvftoMOSf  the  heavens  ;  ftcr^ciK,  to  measure  :  the  mcasurcmcut  of  tho 
heavens. 
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between  the  same  star  coming  upon  the  meridians  of  two 
different  places  is  measured  by  the  difference  of  longitudes 
of  the  places. 

(122.)  Vice  versd — the  interval  elapsing  between  two  dif~ 
fertnt  stars  coming  on  the  meridian  of  one  and  the  same  place, 
expressed  in  sidereal  time,  is  the  measure  of  the  difference  of 
right  ascensions  of  the  stars. 

(123.)  The  equinoctial  intersects  the  horizon  in  the  east 
and  west  points,  and  the  meridian  in  a  point  whose  altitude 
is  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place.  Thus,  at  Greenwich, 
of  which  the  latitude  is  5V  28'  40'',  the  altitude  of  the  in- 
tersection of  the  equinoctial  and  meridian  is  38"^  31'  20". 
The  north  and  south  poles  of  the  heavens  are  the  poles  of 
the  equinoctial.  The  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon  of  a 
spectator  are  the  poles  of  his  celestial  meridian.  The  north 
and  south  points  of  his  horizon  are  the  poles  of  his  prime  ver- 
tical, and  his  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  poles  of  his  horizon. 

(124.)  All  the  heavenly  bodies  culminate  (J,  e.  come  to  their 
greatest  altitudes)  on  the  meridian ;  which  is,  therefore,  the 
best  situation  to  observe  them,  being  least  confused  by  the 
inequalities  and  vapours  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  least 
displaced  by  refraction. 

(125.)  All  celestial  objects  within  the  circle  of  perpetual 
apparition  come  twice  on  the  meridian,  above  the  horizon,  in 
every  diurnal  revolution ;  once  above  and  once  below  the  pole. 
These  are  called  their  upper  and  lower  culminations, 

(126.)  The  problems  of  uranometry,  as  we  have  described 
it,  consist  in  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  spherical  triangles, 
both  right  and  oblique  angled,  according  to  the  rules,  and 
by  the  formuke  of  spherical  trigonometry,  which  we  suppose 
known  to  the  reader,  or  for  which  he  will  consult  appropriate 
treatises.  We  shall  only  here  observe  generally,  that  in  all 
problems  in  which  spherical  geometry  is  concerned,  the  student 
will  find  it  a  useful  practical  maxim  rather  to  consider  the 
poles  of  the  great  circles  which  the  question  before  him  refers 
to  than  the  circles  themselves.  To  use,  for  example,  in  the 
relations  he  has  to  consider,  polar  distances  ratlier  than  de- 
dinationBy  jsenith  distances  rather  than  altitudes,  &c.     Bear- 
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ing  this  in  mind>  there  are  few  problems  in  uranometry  which 
will  offer  any  difficulty.  The  following  are  the  combinations 
which  most  commonly  occur  for  solution  when  the  place  of 
one  celestial  object  only  on  the  sphere  is  concerned. 

(127.)  In  the  triangle  Z  P  S,  Z  is  the  zenith,  P  the 
elevated  pole^  and  S  the  star,  sun,  or  other  celestial  object. 
In  this  triangle  occur,  Ist,  P  Z,  which  being  the  comple- 
ment of  P  H  (the  altitude  of  the  pole),  is  obviously  the  com- 
plement of  the  latitude  (or  the  co-latitudej  as  it  is  called)  of 
the  place ;  2d,  P  S,  the  polar  distance,  or  the  complement  of 
the  declination  (co^eclination)  of  the  star;  3d,  Z  S,  the 
zenith  distance  or  co-altitude  of  the  star.  If  P  S  be  greater 
than  90%  the  object  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  equinoctial 
opposite  to  that  of  the  elevated  pole.  If  Z  S  be  so,  the  ob- 
ject is  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  same  triangle  the  angles  are,  1st,  Z  P  S  the  lower 
angle ;  2d,  P  Z  S  (the  supplement  of  S  Z  O,  which  latter 
is  the  azimuth  of  the  star  or  other  heavenly  body),  3d,  P  S  Z, 
an  angle  which,  from  the  infrequency  of  any  practical  re- 
ference to  it,  has  not  acquired  a  name.* 

The  following  five  astronomical  magnitudes,  then,  occur 
among  the  sides  and  angles  of  this  most  usefiil  triangle :  viz. 
1st,  The  co-latitude  of  the  place  of  observation;  2d,  the 
polar  distance  ;  3d,  the  zenith  distance ;  4th,  the  hour  angle ; 
and  5th,  the  sub-azimuth  (supplement  of  azimuth)  of  a  given 
celestial  object ;  and  by  its  solution  therefore  may  all  pro- 
blems be  resolved,  in  which  three  of  these  magnitudes  are 
directly  or  indirectly  given,  and  the  other  two  required  to  be 
found. 

(128.)  For  example,  suppose  the  time  of  rising  or  setting 
of  the  sun  or  of  a  star  were  required,  having  given  its  right 
ascension  and  polar  distance.  The  star  rises  when  apparently 
on  the  horizon,  or  really  about  34'  below  it  (owing  to  refrac- 
tion), so  that,  at  the  moment  of  its  apparent  rising,  its  zenith 

*  In  the  practical  discussion  of  the  measures  of  double  stars  and  other  objects 
by  the  aid  of  the  position  micrometer,  this  angle  is  sometimes  required  to  be 
known  ;  and,  when  so  required,  it  will  be  not  inconveniently  referred  to  as  **  th« 
angle  of  position  of  the  lenith.** 
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iliataac«  is  90^  34'  =  Z  S.     Ita  polar  distance  F  S  being  also    i 
ffven,  and  the  co-latitude  Z  P  of  the  place,  we  have  ^ven 
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tbe  three  udes  of  the  triangle,  to  find  the  hour  angle  Z  P  S, 
which,  being  known,  is  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
■tor's  right  ascension,  to  give  the  sidereal  time  of  setting  or 
rising,  which,  if  we  please,  may  be  converted  into  Bokr  time 
hy  the  proper  rules  and  tables. 

(129.)  As  another  example  of  the  use  of  tbe  same  triangle, 
we  may  propose  to  find  the  local  sidereal  time,  and  the  latitude 
of  the  place  of  observation,  hy  observing  equal  altitudes  of  the 
same  star  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  and  noting  the  interval 
of  the  observations  in  sidereal  time. 

The  hour  angles  corresponding  to  equal  altitudes  of  a  fixed 
star  being  equal,  the  hour  angle  east  or  west  will  be  mensured 
by  half  the  observed  interval  of  the  observations.  In  our 
tnangle,  then,  we  have  given  this  hour  angle  Z  P  S,  the  polar 
distance  F  S  of  the  star,  and  Z  S,  its  co-aJtitude  at  the  moment 
of  observation.  Hence  we  may  find  P  Z,  the  co-latitude  of 
the  place.  Moreover,  the  hour  angle  of  the  star  being  known, 
and  also  its  right  ascension,  the  point  of  the  equinoctial  is 
koown,  which  is  on  the  meridian  at  the  moment  of  obaerva- 
ation ;  and,  therefore,  the  local  sidereal  time  at  that  moment. 
This  is  a  veiy  useful  observation  for  determining  the  latitude 
and  time  at  an  unknown  station. 
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SCOPE.  —  OP   THE    MURAL    CIRCLE THE    MERIDIAN    CIRCLE. 

FIXATION  OF  POLAR  AND  HORIZONTAL  POINTS.  —  THE  LEVEL, 
PLUMB-LINE,  ARTIFICIAL  HORIZON. — PRINCIPLE  OF  COLLIMATION. 
—  COLLIMATORS  OF    RITTENHOUSE,  KATER,  AND  BENZENBERG.  — 

OF  COMPOUND   INSTRUMENTS  WITH  CO-ORDINATE  CIRCLES. THE 

EQUATORIAL,  ALTITUDE,  AND  AZIMUTH  INSTRUMENT. THEO- 
DOLITE.—  OF  THE  SEXTANT  AND  REFLECTING  CIRCLE. — PRIN- 
CIPLE   OF    REPETITION.  —  OF    MICROMETERS. PARALLEL    WTBZ 

MICROMETER. —  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  DUPLICATION  OF  IMAGES. — 
THE  HELIOMETER. DOUBLE  REFRACTING  EYE-PIECE. VARIA- 
BLE PRISM  MICROMETER.  —  OF  THE  POSITION  MICROMETER. 

(1 30.)  Our  first  chapters  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
chiefly  of  preliminary  notions  respecting  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
its  relation  to  the  celestial  objects  which  surround  it,  and  the 
physical  circumstances  under  which  all  astronomical  observa- 
tions must  be  made^  as  well  as  to  provide  ourselves  with  a 
stock  of  technical  words  and  elementary  ideas  of  most  frequent 
and  familiar  use  in  the  sequel.  We  might  now  proceed  to  a 
more  exact  and  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  and  theories 
of  astronomy ;  but,  in  order  to  do  this  with  full  effect,  it  will 
be  desirable  that  the  reader  be  made  acquainted  with  the 

*  The  student  who  is  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  subject 
matter  of  this  work,  may  defer  the  reading  of  that  part  of  this  chapter  which  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  particular  instruments,  or  content  himself  with  a 
cursory  perusal  of  it,  until  farther  advanced,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  return 
to  it. 
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principal  means  whicli  astronomers  possess^  of  detcrminlngy 
with  the  degree  of  nicety  their  theories  require,  the  data  on 
which  they  ground  their  conclusions ;  in  other  words,  of  as- 
certaining by  measurement  the  apparent  and  real  magnitudes 
with  which  they  are  conversant.  It  is  only  wlien  in  pos- 
session of  this  knowledge  that  he  can  fully  apprctiate  either 
the  truth  of  the  theories  themselves,  or  the  degree  of  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  any  of  their  conclusions  antecedent  to  trial : 
since  it  is  only  by  knowing  what  amount  of  error  can  cer- 
tainly be  perceived  and  distinctly  measured,  that  he  can 
ntifify  himself  whether  any  theory  offers  so  close  an  approx- 
imation, in  its  numerical  results,  to  actual  phenomena,  as  will 
justify  him  in  receiving  it  as  a  true  representation  of  nature. 
(131.)  Astronomical  instrument-making  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  refined  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  that 
in  which  the  nearest  approach  to  geometrical  precision  is  rc- 
quiredj  and  has  been  attained.  It  may  be  thought  an  easy 
thing,  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  niceties  required,  to  turn 
a  circle  in  metal,  to  divide  its  circumference  into  360  equal 
parts^  and  these  again  into  smaller  subdivisions,  —  to  place  it 
accuzBtely  on  its  centre,  and  to  adjust  it  in  a  given  position ; 
bat  practically  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult. 
Nor  will  this  appear  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
owing  to  the  application  of  telescopes  to  the  purposes  of  an- 
gular measurement,  every  imperfection  of  structure  of  divi- 
sion becomes  magnified  by  the  whole  optical  power  of  that 
instrument ;  and  that  thus,  not  only  direct  errors  of  work- 
manship, arising  from  unsteadiness  of  hand  or  imperfection  of 
tools,  but  those  inaccuracies  which  originate  in  far  more 
imcontrollable  causes,  such  as  the  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  metallic  masses,  by  a  change  of  temperature, 
and  their  unavoidable  flexure  or  bending  by  their  own  weight, 
become  perceptible  and  measurable.  An  angle  of  one  minute 
oocupies,  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  10  inches  in 
radiufl,  only  about  yj^jth  part  of  an  inch,  a  quantity  too  small 
to  be  eertainly  dealt  with  without  the  use  of  magnifying 
gkases;  yet  one  minute  is  a  gross  quantity  in  the  astro- 
nomical measurement  of  an  angle.     With  the  instruments 
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now  employed  in  observatories,  a  single  second,  or  the  60th 
part  of  a  minute,  is  rendered  a  distinctly  visible  and  appreti- 
able  quantity.  Now,  the  arc  of  a  circle,  subtended  by  one 
second,  is  less  than  the  200,000th  part  of  the  radius,  so  that  on 
a  circle  of  6  feet  in  diameter  it  would  occupy  no  greater  linear 
extent  than  jyVu^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ '  ^  quantity  requiring  a 
powerful  microscope  to  be  discerned  at  alL  Let  any  one 
figure  to  himself,  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  placing  on  the 
circumference  of  a  metallic  drde  of  such  dimensions  (sup- 
posing the  difficulty  of  its  construction  surmounted),  360 
marks,  dots,  or  cognizable  divisions,  which  shall  all  be  true  to 
their  places  within  such  narrow  limits ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  degrees  so  marked  off  into  minutes,  and  of 
these  again  into  seconds.  Such  a  work  has  probably  baffled, 
and  will  probably  for  ever  continue  to  baffle,  the  utmost 
stretch  of  human  skill  and  industry ;  nor,  if  executed,  could 
it  endure.  The  ever  var3ring  fluctuations  of  heat  and  cold 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  not  merely  temporary  and 
transient,  but  permanent,  uncompensated  changes  of  form  in 
all  considerable  masses  of  those  metals  which  alone  are  applic- 
able to  such  uses ;  and  their  own  weight,  however  symmetri- 
cally formed,  must  always  be  unequally  sustained,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  apply  the  sustaining  power  to  every  part  sepa- 
rately :  even  could  this  be  done,  at  all  events  force  must  be 
used  to  move  and  to  fix  them ;  which  can  never  be  done  with- 
out producing  temporary  and  risking  permanent  change  of 
form.  It  is  true,  by  dividing  them  on  their  centres,  and  in 
the  identical  places  they  are  destined  to  occupy,  and  by  a 
thousand  ingenious  and  delicate  contrivances,  wonders  have 
been  accomplished  in  this  department  of  art,  and  a  degree  of 
perfection  has  been  given,  not  merely  to  chefs  d*ceuvre,  but  to 
instruments  of  moderate  prices  and  dimensions,  and  in  ordi- 
nary use,  which,  on  due  consideration,  must  appear  very 
surprising.  But  though  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  wonders 
at  the  hands  of  scientific  artists,  we  are  not  to  expect  miracles. 
The  demands  of  the  astronomer  will  always  surpass  the  power 
of  the  artist ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  constantly  the  aim 
of  the  former  to  make  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  independent 
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of  the  imperfections  incident  to  every  work  the  latter  can 
place  in  his  hands.  He  must,  therefore,  endeavour  so  to 
combine  his  observations,  so  to  choose  his  opportunities,  and 
BO  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  causes  which  may  pro- 
duce instrumental  derangement,  and  with  all  the  peculiarities 
of  structure  and  material  of  each  instrument  he  possesses,  as 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  their  errors,  but  to  ex- 
txact  from  their  indications,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  is  true^ 
and  reject  all  that  is  erroneous.  It  is  in  this  that  the  art  of 
the  practical  astronomer  consists,  —  an  art  of  itself  of  a  curious 
and  intricate  nature,  and  of  which  we  can  here  only  notice 
some  of  the  leading  and  general  features. 

(132.)  The  great  aim  of  the  practical  astronomer  being 
numerical  correctness  in  the  results  of  instrumental  measure- 
ment, his  constant  care  and  vigilance  must  be  directed  to  the 
detection  and  compensation  of  errors,  either  by  annihilating, 
or  by  taking  accoimt  of,  and  allowing  for  them.  Now,  if  we 
examine  the  sources  from  which  errors  may  arise  in  any  in- 
strumental determination,  we  shall  find  them  chiefly  reducible 
to  three  principal  heads :  — 

(133.)  1st,  External  or  incidental  causes  of  error;  com- 
prehending such  as  depend  on  external,  uncontrollable  cir- 
cumstances :  such  as,  fluctuations  of  weather,  which  disturb 
the  amount  of  refraction  from  its  tabulated  value,  and,  being 
reducible  to  no  fixed  law,  induce  uncertainty  to  the  extent 
of  their  own  possible  magnitude ;  such  as,  by  varying  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  vary  also  the  form  and  position  of  the 
instroments  used,  by  altering  the  relative  magnitudes  and  the 
tension  of  their  parts ;  and  others  of  the  like  nature. 

(134.)  2dly,  Errors  of  observation:  such  as  arise,  for  ex- 
ample, from  inexpertness,  defective  vision,  slowness  in  seizing 
the  exact  instant  of  occurrence  of  a  phenomenon,  or  preci- 
pitancy in  anticipating  it,  &c. ;  from  atmospheric  indistinct- 
ness ;  insufficient  optical  power  in  the  instrument,  and  the 
like.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  classed  all  errors  arising 
from  momentary  instrumental  derangement,  —  slips  in  clamp- 
ing looseness  of  screws,  &c. 

(135.)  3dly,  The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class 
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of  errors  to  which  astronomical  measurements  are  liable,  arise 
from  causes  which  may  be  deemed  instrumental5  and  which 
may  be  subdivided  into  two  principal  classes.  The  ^ri^  com- 
prehends those  which  arise  from  an  instrument  notbeinffwhBt 
it  professes  to  be>  which  is  error  of  workmanship.  Thus,  if 
a  piTot  or  axis,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought,  exactly  cylin- 
drical, be  slightly  flattened,  or  elliptical,  —  if  it  be  not  exactly 
(as  it  is  intended  it  should)  concentric  with  the  circle  it 
carries ;  —  if  this  circle  (so  called)  be  in  reality  not  exactly 
circular,  or  not  in  one  plane ;  —  if  its  divisions,  intended  to 
be  precisely  equidistant,  should  be  placed  in  reality  at  un- 
equal intervals,  —  and  a  hundred  other  things  of  the  same 
sort  These  are  not  mere  speculative  sources  of  error,  but 
practical  annoyances,  which  every  observer  has  to  contend 
with. 

(136.)  The  other  subdivision  of  instrumental  errors  com- 
prehends such  as  arise  from  an  instrument  not  being  placed 
in  the  position  it  ought  to  have ;  and  from  those  of  its  parts, 
which  are  made  purposely  moveable,  not  being  properly  dis- 
posed inter  se.  These  are  errors  of  adjustment  Some  are 
unavoidable,  as  they  arise  from  a  general  unsteadiness  of  the 
soil  or  building  in  which  the  instruments  are  placed ;  which, 
though  too  minute  to  be  noticed  in  any  other  way,  become 
appretiable  in  delicate  astronomical  observations:  others, 
again,  are  consequences  of  imperfect  workmanship,  as  where 
an  instrument  once  well  adjusted  will  not  remain  so,  but 
keeps  deviating  and  shifting.  But  the  most  important  of  this 
class  of  errors  arise  from  the  non-existence  of  natural  indica- 
tions, other  than  those  afforded  by  astronomical  observations 
themselves,  whether  an  instrument  has  or  has  not  the  exact 
position,  with  respect  to  the  horizon  and  its  cardinal  points, 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  or  to  other  principal  astronomical  lines 
and  circles,  which  it  ought  to  have  to  fulfil  properly  its  objects. 

(137.)  Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  two  classes  of  error, 
it  must  be  observed,  that,  in  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  reduced 
to  known  laws,  and  thereby  become  subjects  of  calculation 
and  due  allowance,  they  actually  vitiate,  to  their  full  extent, 
the  results  of  any  observations  in  which  they  subsist    Being, 
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howeyer,  in  their  nature  casual  and  accidental^  their  effects 
neoessarilj  lie  sometimes  one  way^  sometimes  the  other; 
aometimes  diminishing,  sometimes  tending  to  increase  the  rc- 
niltai  Hence,  by  greatly  multiplying  observations,  under 
varied  drcumstances,  by  avoiding  unfavourable,  and  taking 
advantage  of  favourable  circumstances  of  weather,  or  other- 
wise using  opportunity  to  advantage  —  and  finally,  by  taking 
the  mean  or  average  of  the  results  obtained,  this  class  of 
enoTB  may  be  so  &r  subdued,  by  setting  them  to  destroy  one 
another,  as  no  longer  sensibly  to  vitiate  any  theoretical  or 
pnustical  conclusion.  This  is  the  great  and  indeed  only 
resource  against  such  errors,  not  merely  to  the  astronomer, 
bat  to  the  investigator  of  numerical  results  in  every  depart- 
ment of  physical  research. 

(138.)  With  regard  to  errors  of  adjustment  and  work- 
manship, not  only  the  possibility y  but  the  certainty  of  their  ex- 
istence, in  every  imaginable  form,  in  all  instruments,  must  be 
contemplated.  Human  hands  or  machines  never  formed  a 
circle,  drew  a  straight  line,  or  erected  a  perpendicular,  nor 
ever  placed  an  instrument  in  perfect  adjustment,  unless  acci- 
dentally; and  then  only  during  an  instant  of  time.  This 
does  not  prevent,  however,  that  a  great  approximation  to  all 
these  desiderata  should  be  attained.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity 
of  astronomical  observation  to  be  the  iiltimate  means  of  de^ 
tection  of  all  mechamcal  defects  which  elude  by  their  mi- 
nuteness every  other  mode  of  detection.  What  the  eye 
eunot  discern  nor  the  touch  perceive,  a  course  of  astronomical 
observations  will  make  distinctly  evident.  The  imperfect 
prodnets  of  man's  hands  are  here  tested  by  being  brought  into 
comparison  under  very  great  magnifying  powers  (corresponding 
in  effect  to  a  great  increase  in  acuteness  of  perception)  with 
the  perfect  workmanship  of  nature ;  and  there  is  none  which 
will  bear  the  trial  Now,  it  may  seem  like  arguing  in  a 
vidouB  circle,  to  deduce  theoretical  conclusions  and  laws  from 
observation,  and  then  to  turn  round  upon  the  instruments 
with  which  those  observations  were  made,  accuse  them  of  im- 
tion,  and  attempt  to  detect  and  rectify  their  errors  by 
of  the  very  laws  and  theories  which  they  have  helped 
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US  to  a  knowledge  of.  A  little  consideratioiij  howeyer,  will 
suffice  to  show  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  perfectly 
legitimate. 

(139.)  The  steps  by  wluch  we  arrive  at  the  laws  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  especially  those  which  depend  for  their  veri- 
fication on  numerical  determinations,  are  necessarily  suc- 
cessive. Gross  results  and  palpable  laws  are  arrived  at  by 
rude  observation  with  coarse  instruments,  or  without  any  in- 
struments at  all,  and  are  expressed  in  language  which  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  absolute,  but  is  to  be  interpreted  with  a 
degree  of  latitude  commensurate  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
observations  themselves.  These  results  are  corrected  and  re- 
fined by  nicer  scrutiny,  and  with  more  delicate  means.  The 
first  rude  expressions  of  the  laws  which  embody  them  are 
perceived  to  be  inexact.  The  language  used  in  their  ex- 
pression is  corrected,  its  terms  more  rigidly  defined,  or  fresh 
terms  introduced,  until  the  new  state  of  language  and  termi- 
nology is  brought  to  fit  the  improved  state  of  knowledge 
of  facts.  In  the  progress  of  this  scrutiny  subordinate  laws 
are  brought  into  view  which  still  further  modify  both  the 
verbal  statement  and  numerical  results  of  those  which  first 
offered  themselves  to  our  notice ;  and  when  these  are  traced 
out  and  reduced  to  certainty,  others,  again,  subordinate  to 
them,  make  their  appearance,  and  become  subjects  of  further 
inquiry.  Now,  it  invariably  happens  (and  the  reason  is 
evident)  that  the  first  glimpse  we  catch  of  such  subordinate 
laws  —  the  first  form  in  which  they  are  dimly  shadowed  out 
to  our  minds  —  is  that  of  errors.  We  perceive  a  discordance 
between  what  we  expect^  and  what  we  find.  The  first  oc- 
currence of  such  a  discordance  we  attribute  to  accident.  It 
happens  again  and  again  ;  and  we  begin  to  suspect  our  in- 
struments. We  then  inquire,  to  what  amount  of  error  their 
determinations  can,  by  possibility y  be  liable.  If  their  limit  of 
possible  error  exceed  the  observed  deviation,  we  at  once  con- 
demn the  instrument,  and  set  about  improving  it«  construc- 
tion or  adjustments.  Still  the  same  deviations  occur,  and, 
so  far  from  being  palliated,  are  more  marked  and  better  de- 
fined than  before.     We  are  now  sure  that  we  are  on  the 
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traces  of  a  law  of  nature,  and  we  pursue  it  till  we  Iiave 
reduced  it  to  a  definite  statement,  and  verified  it  by  repeated 
observation,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances. 

(140.)  Now,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  it  will  not  fail 
to  luqppen  that  other  discordances  will  strike  us.  Taught  by 
experience^'we  suspect  the  existence  of  some  natural  law, 
before  unknown ;  we  tabulate  (i.  e.  draw  out  in  order)  the 
results  of  our  observations ;  and  we  perceive,  in  this  synoptic 
statement  of  them,  distinct  indications  of  a  regular  progres- 
non.  Again  we  improve  or  vary  our  instruments,  and  we 
now  lose  sight  of  this  supposed  new  law  of  nature  altogether, 
or  find  it  replaced  by  some  other,  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter. Thus  we  are  led  to  suspect  an  instrumental  cause 
for  what  we  have  noticed.  We  examine,  therefore,  the  theory 
of  our  instrument ;  we  suppose  defects  in  its  structure,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  geometry,  we  trace  their  influence  in  intro- 
ducing actual  errors  into  its  indications.  These  errors  have 
Aar  laws,  which,  so  long  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  causes 
to  guide  us,  may  be  confounded  with  laws  of  nature,  as  they 
are  mixed  up  with  them  in  their  effects.  They  are  not  for- 
tuitous, like  errors  of  observation,  but,  as  they  arise  from 
noroes  inherent  in  the  instrument,  and  unchangeable  while 
it  and  its  adjustments  remain  unchanged,  they  are  reducible 
to  fixed  and  ascertainable  forms;  each  particular  defect, 
whether  of  structure  or  adjustment,  producing  its  own  ap- 
propriate form  of  error.  When  these  are  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, we  recognize  among  them  one  which  coincides  in  its 
Bttore  and  progression  with  that  of  our  observed  discord- 
ances. The  mystery  is  at  once  solved.  We  have  detected, 
b^  direct  observation,  an  instrumental  defect. 

(141.)  It  is,  therefore,  a  chief  requisite  for  the  practical 
astzonomer  to  make  himself  completely  familiar  with  the 
Aeory  of  his  instruments.  By  this  alone  is  he  enabled  at  once 
to  d^dde  what  effect  on  his  observations  any  ^ven  imperfec- 
tion of  structure  or  adjustment  will  produce  in  any  given 
circumstances  under  which  an  observation  can  be  made.  This 
done  also  can  place  him  in  a  condition  to  derive  available 
and  practical  means  of  destroying  and  eliminating  altogether 
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the  influence  of  such  unperfectIons>  by  bo  arranging  his  ob- 
servations, that  it  shall  affect  their  results  in  opposite  ways, 
and  that  its  influence  shall  thus  disappear  from  their  mean, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  modes  by  which  precision  is  attuned 
in  practical  astronomy.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  principle 
of  an  instrument  required  that  a  circle  should  be  concentric 
with  the  axis  on  which  it  is  made  to  turn.  As  this  is  a  con- 
dition which  no  workmanship  can  exactly  fulfil,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  what  errors  will  be  produced  in  observa- 
tions made  and  regbtered  on  the  faith  of  such  an  instrument, 
by  any  assigned  deviation  in  this  respect ;  that  is  to  say,  what 
would  be  the  disagreement  between  observations  made  with 
it  and  with  one  absolutely  perfect,  could  such  be  obtained. 
Now,  simple  geometrical  considerations  suflSce  to  show — Ist. 
that  if  the  axis  be  excentric  by  a  ^ven  fraction  (say  one 
thousandth  part)  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  all  angles  read  off 
on  that  part  of  the  circle  towards  which  the  excentricity  lies, 
will  appear  by  that  fractional  amount  too  small,  and  all  on 
the  opposite  side  too  large.  And,  2dly,  that  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  the  excentricity,  and  on  whatever  part  of  the  circle 
any  proposed  angle  is  measured,  the  effect  of  the  error  in 
question  on  the  result  of  observations  depending  on  the 
graduation  of  its  circumference  (or  limb,  as  it  b  technically 
called)  will  be  completely  annilulated  by  the  very  easy  method 
of  always  reading  off  the  divisions  on  two  diametrically  op- 
posite points  of  the  circle,  and  taking  a  mean ;  for  the  effect 
of  excentricity  is  always  to  increase  the  arc  representing  the 
angle  in  question  on  one  side  of  the  circle,  by  just  the  same 
quantity  by  which  it  diminishes  that  on  the  other.  Again, 
suppose  that  the  proper  use  of  the  instrument  reqtiired  that 
this  axis  should  be  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth.  As 
it  never  can  be  placed  or  remain  so,  it  becomes  a  question, 
what  amount  of  error  will  arise,  in  its  use,  from  any  assigned 
deviation,  whether  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  plane,  from  this 
precise  position.  Such  inquiries  constitute  the  theory  of  in- 
strumental errors;  a  theory  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
pitustice,  and  one  of  which  a  complete  knowledge  will  enable 
an  observer,  with  moderate  instnmiental  means,  often  to 
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fittain  a  d^ree  of  precision  which  might  seem  to  belong  only 
to  the  most  refined  and  costly.  This  theory^  as  will  readily 
be  apprehended^  turns  almost  entirely  on  considerations  of 
pore  geometry^  and  those  for  the  most  part  not  difficult.  In 
the  present  work,  however,  we  have  no  further  concern  with 
it  The  astronomical  instruments  we  propose  briefly  to  de- 
scribe in  this  chapter  will  be  considered  as  perfect  both  in 
constroction  and  adjustment.* 

(142.)  As  the  above  remarks  are  very  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  our  subject  and  the  spirit 
of  astronomical  methods,  we  shall  elucidate  them  by  taking 
one  or  two  special  cases.  Observant  persons,  before  the  in- 
vention of  astronomical  instruments,  had  already  concluded 
the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  the  stars  to  be  performed  in 
cirdca  about  fixed  poles  in  the  heavens,  as  shown  in  the 
forgoing  chapter.  In  drawing  this  conclusion,  however, 
refraction  was  entirely  overlooked,  or,  if  forced  on  their  notice 
by  its  great  magnitude  in  the  immediate  neighbourliood 
of  the  horizon,  was  regarded  as  a  local  irregularity,  and,  as 
inch,  neglected,  or  slurred  over.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
diomal  paths  of  the  stars  were  attempted  to  be  traced  by  in- 
struments, even  of  the  coarsest  kind,  it  became  evident  that 
the  notion  of  exact  circles  described  about  one  and  the 
flune  pole  would  not  represent  the  phenomena  correctly, 
bat  that,  owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  the  apparent  diurnal 
orbit  of  every  star  is  distorted  from  a  circular  into  an  oval 
form,  its  lower  segment  being^a^^  than  its  upper ;  and  the 
deviation  being  greater  the  nearer  the  star  approached  the 
horizon,  the  effect  being  the  same  as  if  the  circle  had  been 
squeezed  upwards  from  below,  and  the  lower  parts  more  than 
the  higher.  For  such  an  effect,  as  it  was  soon  found  to  arise 
firom  no  casual  or  instrumental  cause,  it  became  necessary  to 
seek  a  natural  one ;  and  refraction  readily  occurred,  to  solve 
the  difiiculty.     In  fact,  it  is  a  case  precisely  analogous  to 

*  Tbe  priociple  on  which  the  chief  adjustments  of  tvo  or  three  of  the  most 
iBeful  and  common  instruments,  such  as  tbe  transit,  the  equatorial,  and  the 
SfKtmt,  are  perfiirmed,  are,  howerer,  noticed,  for  the  convenience  of  readers  who 
nqr  use  auch  instruments  without  going  farther  into  the  arcana  of  practical 
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what  we  haye  already  noticed  (art.  47.),  of  the  apparent  die* 
tortion  of  the  sun  near  the  h6rizon,  only  on  a  laiger  8cale» 
and  traced  up  to  greater  altitudes.  This  new  laiw  once 
established,  it  became  necessary  to  modify  the  expression  of 
that  anciently  received,  by  inserting  in  it  a  salvo  for  the 
effect  of  refraction,  or  by  making  a  distinction  between  the 
apparent  diurnal  orbits,  as  affected  by  refraction,  and  the  true 
ones  cleared  of  that  effect.  This  distinction  between  the  ap^ 
parent  and  the  true — between  the  uncorrected  and  corrected — 
between  the  rouffh  and  obvious,  and  the  refined  and  ultimate  -^ 
is  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  every  part  of  astronomy. 

(143.)  Again.  The  first  impresdon  produced  by  a  view 
of  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  heavens  is  that  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  perform  this  revolution  in  one  common 
period,  viz.  a  day,  or  24  hours.  But  no  sooner  do  we  come 
to  examine  the  matter  instrumentaUy,  L  e.  by  noting,  by  time- 
keepers, their  successive  arrivals  on  the  meridian,  than  we  find 
differences  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  error  of  ob- 
servation. All  the  stars,  it  is  true,  occupy  the  same  interval 
of  time  between  their  successive  appulses  to  the  meridian^  or 
to  any  vertical  circle ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  one  from 
that  occupied  by  the  sun.  It  is  palpably  shorter;  being,  in 
fact,  only  23*^  56'  4*09'^  instead  of  24  hours,  such  hours  as 
our  common  clocks  mark.  Here,  then,  we  have  already  two 
different  days,  a  sidereal  and  a  solar;  and  if,  instead  of  the 
sun,  we  observe  the  moon,  we  find  a  third,  much  longer  than 
either,  —  a  lunar  day,  whose  average  duration  is  24**  64™  of 
our  ordinary  time,  which  last  is  solar  time,  being  of  necessity 
conformable  to  the  sun^s  successive  re-appearances,  on  which 
all  the  business  of  life  depends. 

(144.)  Now,  all  the  stars  are  found  to  be  unanimous  in 
giving  the  same  exact  duration  of  23**  56'  4*09",  for  the 
sidereal  day ;  which,  therefore,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  receive 
as  the  period  in  which  the  earth  makes  one  revolution  on  its 
axis.  We  arc,  therefore,  compelled  to  look  on  the  son  and 
moon  as  exceptions  to  the  general  law ;  as  having  a  different 
nature,  or  at  least  a  different  relation  to  us,  from  the  stars ; 
and  as  having  motions,  real  or  apparent,  of  their  own,  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Thus  a 
great  and  most  important  distinction  is  disclosed  to  us. 

(145.)  To  establish  these  facts,  ahnost  no  apparatus  is 
required.  An  observer  need  only  station  himself  to  the 
north  of  aome  well-defined  vertical  object,  as  the  angle  of  a 
building,  and,  placing  Ins  eye  exactly  at  a  certain  fixed  point 
(snch  as  a  small  hole  in  a  plate  of  metal  nailed  to  some 
immoveable  support)^  notice  the  successive  disappearances  of 
any  star  behind  the  building,  by  a  watch.*  When  he  ob- 
serves the  sun,  he  must  shade  his  eye  with  a  dark-coloured 
or  smoked  glass,  and  notice  the  moments  when  its  western 
and  eastern  edges  successively  come  up  to  the  wall,  from 
which,  by  taking  half  the  interval,  he  will  ascertain  (what  he 
cannot  directly  observe)  the  moment  of  disappearance  of  its 
centre. 

(146.)  When,  in  pursuing  and  establishing  this  general 
bet,  we  are  led  to  attend  more  nicely  to  the  times  of  the 
daily  arrival  of  the  sun  on  the  meridian,  irregularities  (such 
they  first  seem  to  be)  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  The 
intervals  between  two  successive  arrivals  are  not  the  same  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  They  are  sometimes  greater,  sometimes 
less,  than  24  hours,  as  shown  by  the  clock ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  solar  day  is  not  always  of  the  same  length.  About  the 
21st  of  December,  for  example,  it  is  half  a  minute  longer ^  and 
about  the  same  day  of  September  nearly  as  much  shorter^ 
than  its  average  duration.  And  thus  a  distinction  is  again 
pressed  upon  our  notice  betwen  the  actual  solar  day,  which  is 
never  two  days  in  sucoession  alike,  and  the  mean  solar  dag 
of  24  hours,  which  is  an  average  of  all  the  solar  days 
throughout  the  year.  Here,  then,  a  new  source  of  inquiry 
opens  to  us.     The  sun^s  apparent  motion  is  not  only  not  the 


*  Tbls  it  an  excellent  practical  method  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  a  clock  or 
wetdi*  being  exceedingly  accurate  if  a  few  precautions  are  attended  to ;  the 
ebicf  of  which  ii,  to  take  care  that  that  part  of  the  edge  behind  which  the  star 
(a  bright  one»  moi  a  planet)  disappears  shall  be  quite  smooth ;  as  otherwise  vari- 
able fdiraetion  may  transfer  the  point  of  disappearance  from  a  protuberance  to  a 
noCdiv  and  thus  vary  the  moment  of  obsenration  unduly.  This  is  easily  secured, 
by  nailing  up  a  smooth-edged  board.  I'he  verticality  of  its  edge  should  be 
by  the  nic  of  a  plumb-line. 
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same  with  that  of  the  stars,  but  it  is  not  (as  the  latter  is) 
uniform.  It  is  subject  to  fluctuations^  whose  laws  become 
matter  of  investigation.  But  to  pursue  these  laws,  we  re- 
quire nicer  means  of  observation  than  what  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  are  obUged  to  call  in  to  our  aid  an  instrument 
called  the  transit  instrumefit^  espedally  destined  for  such 
observations,  and  to  attend  minutely  to  all  the  causes  of 
irregularity  in  the  going  of  clocks  and  watches  which  may 
affect  our  reckoning  of  time.  Thus  we  become  involved  by 
degrees  in  more  and  more  delicate  instrumental  inquiries; 
and  we  speedily  find  that,  in  proportion  as  we  ascertain  the 
amount  and  law  of  one  great  or  leading  fluctuation,  or  in- 
equality, as  it  is  called,  of  the  sun's  diurnal  motion,  we  bring 
into  view  others  continually  smaller  and  smaller,  which  were 
before  obscured,  or  mixed  up  with  errors  of  observation  and 
instrumental  imperfections.  In  short,  we  may  not  inaptly 
compare  the  mean  length  of  the  solar  day  to  the  mean  or 
average  height  of  water  in  a  harbour,  or  the  general  level 
of  the  sea  unagitated  by  tide  or  waves.  The  great  annual 
fluctuation  above  noticed  may  be  compared  to  the  daily  vari- 
ations of  level  produced  by  the  tides,  which  are  notlung  but 
enormous  waves  extending  over  the  whole  ocean,  while  the 
smaller  subordinate  inequalities  may  be  assimilated  to  waves 
ordinarily  so  called,  on  which,  when  large,  we  perc^ve  lesser 
undulations  to  ride,  and  on  these,  again,  minuter  ripplinget, 
to  the  series  of  whose  subordination  we  can  perceive  no  end. 
(147.)  With  the  causes  of  these  irregularities  in  the  solar 
motion  we  have  no  concern  at  present ;  their  explanation  be- 
longs to  a  more  advanced  part  of  our  subject :  but  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  solar  and  sidereal  days,  as  it  pervades 
every  part  of  astronomy,  reqmres  to  be  early  introduced,  and 
never  lost  sight  of.  It  is,  as  already  observed,  the  mean  or 
average  length  of  the  solar  day,  which  is  used  in  the  civil 
reckoning  of  time.  It  commences  at  -midnight,  but  astro- 
nomers, even  when  they  use  mean  solar  time,  depart  from 
the  civil  reckoning,  commencing  their  day  at  noon,  and 
reckoning  the  hours  from  0  round  to  24.  Thus,  1 1  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  second  of  January,  in  the  civil  reckon- 
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ing  of  time,  corresponds  to  January  1  day  23  hours  in  the 
astronomical  reckoning;  and  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  former,  to  January  2  days  1  hour  of  the  latter  reckoning. 
This  usage  has  it^  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  the 
latter  seem  to  preponderate ;  and  it  would  be  well  if,  in  con- 
sequence, it  could  be  broken  through,  and  the  civil  reckoning 
substituted.  Uniformity  in  nomenclature  and  modes  of 
reckoning  in  all  matters  relating  to  time,  space,  weight,  mea^ 
sure,  jr^.,  is  of  such  vast  and  paramount  importance  in  every 
relation  of  life  as  to  outweigh  every  consideration  of  technical 
convenience  or  custom.  * 

(148.)  Both  astronomers  and  civilians,  however,  who  in- 
habit different  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  reckoning  of  time ;  as  it  is  obvious  they  must, 
if  we  consider  that,  when  it  is  noon  at  one  place,  it  is  mid- 
night at  a  place  diametrically  opposite;  sunrise  at  another; 
and  sunset,  again,  at  a  fourth.  Hence  arises  considerable  in- 
convenience, especially  as  respects  places  differing  very  widely 
in  situation,  and  which  may  even  in  some  critical  cases  in- 
volve the  mistake  of  a  whole  day.  To  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, there  has  lately  been  introduced  a  system  of 
reckoning  time  by  mean  solar  days  and  parts  of  a  day  counted 
frcHn  a  fixed  instant,  common  to  all  the  world,  and  determined 
by  no  local  circumstance,  such  as  noon  or  midnight,  but  by 
the  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  stars.  Time,  so  reckoned, 
is  called  equinoctial  time;  and  is  numerically  the  same,  at 
the  same  instant,  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Its  origin  will 
be  explained  more  fully  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  our 
work. 

(149.)  Time  is  an  essential  element  in  astronomical  obser- 
vatioDy  in  a  twofold  point  of  view :  —  1st,  As  the  represen- 

*  Tbt  only  dlsadTantage  to  antronomen  of  using  the  civil  reckoning  is  this  — 
thit  their  dMerrations  being  chiefly  carried  on  during  the  night,  the  day  of  their 
data  wiU«  in  this  reckoning,  always  have  to  be  changed  at  midnight,  and  the 
fiinner  aiiid  latter  portion  of  every  night*s  observations  will  belong  to  two  diflcr- 
cntly  numbered  civil  days  of  the  month.  Tliere  is  no  denying  this  to  be  an 
ioeonvenienee.  Habit,  however,  would  alleviate  it;  and  movm  inconveniences 
molt  be  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  all  wlio  resolve  to  act  on  general  principles. 
AH  other  claasea  of  men,  whose  occupation  extends  to  the  night  as  well  as  day, 
nibmat  to  it,  and  find  thcii  advantage  in  duing  so. 
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tative  of  angular  motion.     The  earth's  diamal  motion  being 
uniform,  every  star  describes  its  diurnal  circle  uniformly; 
and  the  time  elapsing  between  the  passage  of  the  stars  in 
succession  across  the  meridian  of  any'  observer  becomes, 
therefore,  a  direct  measure  of  their  differences  of  right  as- 
cension.    2dly,  As  the  fundamental  element  (or  natural  tn- 
dependent  variaUe,  to  use  the  language  of  geometers)  in  all 
dynamical  theories.     The  great  object  of  astronomy  is  the 
determination  of  the  laws  of  the  celestial  motions,  and  their 
reference  to  their  proximate  or  remote  causes.     Now,  the 
statement  of  the  law  of  any  observed  motion  in  a  celestial 
object  can  be  no  other  than  a  proposition  declaring  what  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be,  the  real  or  apparent  situation  of  that 
object  at  any  time,  past,  present,  or  future.     To  compare 
such  laws,  therefore,  with  observation,  we  must  possess  a 
register  of  the  observed  situations  of  the  object  in  qucsdon, 
and  of  the  times  when  they  were  observed. 
r       (150.)  The  measurement  of  time  is  performed  by  docks, 
chronometers,  clepsydras,  and  hour-glasses.     The  two  former 
are  alone  used  in  modem  astronomy.     The  hour-glass  is  a 
coarse  and  rude  contrivance  for  measuring,  or  rather  counting 
out,  fixed  portions  of  time,  and  is  entirely  disused.     The 
clepsydra,  which  measured  time  by  the  gradual  emptying  of 
a  large  vessel  of  water  through  a  determinate  orifice,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  considerable  exactness,  and  was  the  only  depen- 
dence  of  astronomers  before   the   invention  of  clocks  and 
watches.     At  present  it  is  abandoned,  owing  to  the  greater 
convenience  and  exactness  of  the  latter  instruments.     In  one 
case  only  has  the  revival  of  its  use  been  proposed ;  viz.  for 
the  accurate  measurement  of  very  small  portions  of  time,  by 
the  flowing  out  of  mercury  from  a  small  orifice  in  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel,  kept  constantly  full  to  a  fixed  height.    The  stream 
is   intercepted   at  the  moment  of   noting  any  event,   and 
directed  a«ide  into  a  receiver,  into  which  it  continues  to  run, 
till  the  moment  of  noting  any  other  event,  when  the  inter- 
cepting cause  is  suddenly  removed,  the  stream  flows  in  its 
original  course,  and  ceases  to  run  into  the  receiver.     The 
weiffht  of  mercury  received,  compared  with  the  weight  re- 
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odved  in  an  interval  of  time  observed  by  the  clock,  gives  the 
interval  between  the  events  observed*  This  ingenious  and 
simple  method  of  resolving,  with  all  possible  precision,  a  pro- 
blem of  much  importance  in  many  physical  inquiries,  is  due 
to  the  late  Captun  Kater. 

(151.)  The  pendulum  clock,  however,  and  the  balance 
watch,  with  those  improvements  and  refinements  in  its  struc- 
ture wluch  constitute  it  emphatically  a  chronometer  *,  are  the 
instruments  on  which  the  astronomer  depends  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  lapse  of  time.  These  instruments  are  now 
brought  to  such  perfection,  that  an  habitual  irregularity  in 
the  rate  of  going,  to  the  extent  of  a  single  second  in  twenty- 
four  hours  in  two  consecutive  days,  is  not  tolerated  in  one  of 
good  character ;  so  that  any  inter^^al  of  time  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  may  be  certainly  asccrt^ned  within  a  few  tenths 
of  a  second,  by  their  use.  In  proportion  as  intervals  are 
longer,  the  risk  of  error,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  error 
risked,  becomes  greater,  because  the  accidental  errors  of  many 
days  may  accumulate ;  and  causes  producing  a  slow  progres- 
sive change  in  the  rate  of  going  may  subsist  unperceived.  It 
is  not  safe,  therefore,  to  trust  the  determination  of  time  to 
clocks,  or  watches,  for  many  days  in  succession,  without 
checking  them,  and  ascertaining  their  errors  by  reference  to 
natural  events  which  we  know  to  happen,  day  after  day,  at 
equal  intervals.  But  if  this  be  done,  the  longest  intervals 
may  be  fixed  with  the  same  precision  as  the  shortest ;  since, 
in  fact,  it  is  then  only  the  times  intervening  between  the  first 
and  the  last  moments  of  such  long  intervals,  and  such  of  those 
periodically  recurring  events  adopted  for  our  points  of  reckon- 
ing, as  occur  within  twenty-four  hours  respectively  of  either, 
that  we  measure  by  artificial  means.  The  whole  days  arc 
counted  out  for  us  by  nature ;  the  fractional  parts  only,  at 
either  end,  are  measured  by  our  clocks.  To  keep  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  int^er  days  correct,  so  that  none  shall  be  lost  or 
counted  twice,  is  the  object  of  the  calendar.  Chronology 
nuudks  oat  the  order  of  succession  of  events,  and  refers  them 

*  Xporos,  time ;  iirrpttv,  to  measure. 
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to  their  proper  years  and  days ;  while  chronometry,  ground- 
ing its  determinations  on  the  predse  observation  of  such 
regularly  periodical  events  as  can  be  conveniently  and  exactly 
subdivided,  enables  us  to  fix  the  moments  in  which  phenomena 
occur,  with  the  last  degree  of  precision* 

(152.)  In  the  culmination  or  transit  (u  e.  the  passage  across 
the  meridian  of  an  observer,)  of  every  star  in  the  heavens,  he 
is  furnished  with  such  a  regularly  periodical  natural  event  as 
we  allude  to.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  the  transits  of  the 
brightest  and  most  conveniently  situated  fixed  stars  that 
astronomers  resort  to  ascertain  their  exact  time,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
error  of  their  clocks. 

(153.)  Before  we  describe  the  instrument  destined  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  such  culminations,  however,  or  those  in- 
tended for  the  measurement  of  angular  intervals  in  the  sphere, 
it  is  requisite  to  place  clearly  before  the  reader  the  principle 
on  which  the  telescope  is  applied  in  astronomy  to  the  precise 
determination  of  a  direction  in  space,  —  that,  namely  of  the 
visual  ray  by  which  we  see  a  star  or  any  other  ^tant  object. 

(154.)  The  telescope  most  commonly  used  in  astronomy 
for  these  purposes  is  the  refracting  telescope,  which  consists 
of  an  object-glass  (either  single,  or  as  is  now  almost  universal, 
double,  forming  what  is  called  in  optics,  an  achromatic  com- 
bination) A;  a  tube  A  B,  into  which  the  brass  cell  of  the 


^1=3 
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object-glass  is  firmly  screwed,  and  an  eye-lens  C,  for  which  is 
often  substituted  a  combination  of  glasses  designed  to  increase 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope,  or  otherwise  give 
more  distinctness  of  vision  according  to  optical  principles 
which  we  have  no  occasion  here  to  refer  to.  This  also  is 
fitted  into  a  cell,  which  is  screwed  firmly  into  the  end  B  of 
the  tube,  so  that  object-glass,  tube,  and  eye-glass  may  be 
considered  as  forming  one  piece,  invariable  in  the  relative 
position  of  its  parts. 
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(155.)  The  line  P  Q  joining  the  centres  of  the  object  and 
eye-glasses  and  produced,  is  called  the  am  or  line  ofcollima' 
Hon  of  the  telescope.  And  it  is  evident,  that  the  situation  of 
this  line  holds  a  fixed  relation  to  the  tube  and  its  appendages, 
so  long  as  the  object  and  eye-glasses  maintain  their  fixity  in 
this  respect. 

(156.)  Whatever  distant  object  E,  this  line  is  directed  to, 
an  inverted  picture  or  image  of  that  object  F  is  formed  (ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  optics),  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  and  may  there  be  viewed  as  if  it  were  a  real  object^ 
through  the  eye-lens  C,  which  (if  of  short  focus)  enables  us 
to  magnify  it  just  as  such  a  lens  would  magnify  a  material 
object  in  the  same  place. 

(157.)  Now  as  this  image  is  formed  and  viewed  in  the 
air,  being  itself  immaterial  and  impalpable  —  nothing  prevents 
our  placing  in  that  very  place  F  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  a 
real,  substantial  object  of  very  definite  form  and  delicate 
make,  such  as  a  fine  metallic  point,  as  of  a  needle  —  or  bet- 
ter still,  a  cross  formed  by  two  very  fine  threads  (spider-lines), 
thin  metallic  wires,  or  lines  drawn  on  glass  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  —  and  whose  intersection  is  all  but  a 
mathematical  point.  If  such  a  point,  wire,  or  cross  be  care- 
fully placed  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  exact  focus  F,  both  of  the 
object  and  eye-glass,  it  will  be  seen  through  the  latter  at  the 
same  time,  and  occupying  the  same  precise  place  as  the  image 
of  the  distant  star  E.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  lens 
renders  perceptible  the  smallest  deviation  from  perfect  coinci- 
dence, which,  should  it  exist,  is  a  proof,  that  the  axis  Q  P  is 
not  directed  rigorously  towards  E.  In  that  case,  a  fine  mo- 
tion (by  means  of  a  screw  duly  applied),  communicated  to 
the  telescope,  will  be  necessary  to  vary  the  direction  of  the 
ana  till  the  coincidence  is  rendered  perfect  So  precise  is 
this  mode  of  pointing  found  in  practice,  that  the  axis  of  a 
telescope  may  be  directed  towards  a  star  or  other  definite  ce- 
lestial object  without  an  error  of  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a 
second  of  angular  measure. 

(158.)  This  application  of  the  telescope  may  be  considered 
as  completely  annihilating  that  part  of  the  error  of  obscrva- 
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tion  which  might  otherwise  arise  from  an  erroneous  estimation 
of  the  direction  in  which  an  object  lies  from  the  obsenrer'a 
eye,  or  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
grand  source  of  all  the  precision  of  modem  astronomy,  with- 
out which  all  other  refinements  in  instrumental  workmanship 
would  be  thrown  away ;  the  errors  capable  of  being  com- 
mitted in  pointing  to  an  object,  without  such  assistance,  being 
far  greater  than  what  could  arise  from  any  but  the  very 
coarsest  graduation.  *  In  fact,  the  telescope  thus  applied 
becomes,  with  respect  to  angular,  what  the  microscope  is  with 
respect  to  linear  dimension.  By  concentrating  attention  on 
its  smallest  ports,  and  magnifying  into  palpable  intervals  the 
minutest  differences,  it  enables  us  not  only  to  scrutimse  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  pointed,  but 
to  refer  their  apparent  places,  with  all  but  geometrical  pre- 
cision, to  the  parts  of  any  scale  with  which  we  propose  to 
compare  them. 

(159.)  We  now  return  to  our  subject,  the  determination  of 
time  by  the  transits  or  culminations  of  celestial  objects.  The 
instrument  with  which  such  culminations  are  observed  is 
called  a  transit  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  telescope  firmly 
fastened  on  a  horizontal  axis  directed  to  the  east  and  w^t 
points  of  the  horizon,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 

*  The  honour  of  this  capital  improvement  has  been  suoceisfullj  vindieftted 
by  Derham  (Phil.  Trans,  zzx.  603.)  to  our  young,  talented,  and  unfortunate 
countryman  Gascoigne,  from  his  correspondence  with  Crabtree  and  Horrockes, 
in  his  (  Derham*s)  possession.  The  passages  cited  by  Derham  from  these  letters 
leave  no  doubt  that,  so  early  as  1640,  Gascoigne  had  applied  telesoopee  to  his 
quadrants  and  sextanto,  with  threads  in  the  common  focus  of  the  glasses  ;  and  had 
even  carried  the  invention  so  far  as  to  illuminate  the  field  of  view  by  artificial 
light,  which  he  found  **  very  helpful  when  the  moon  appeareth  not,  oriiis  mot  others 
wise  light  enough,**  These  inventions  were  freely  communicated  by  him  to 
Crabtree,  and  through  him  to  his  friend  Honrockes,  the  pride  and  boast  of 
Britisli  astronomy ;  both  of  whom  expressed  their  unt»otinded  admiration  of  this 
and  many  other  of  his  delicate  and  admirable  improvements  in  the  art  of  obser- 
vation. Gascoigne,  however,  perished,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  at  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor ;  and  the  premature  and  sudden  death  of  Horrockes,  at  a  yet 
earlier  age,  will  account  for  the  temporary  oblivion  of  the  invention.  It  was 
revived,  or  re-invented,  in  1667,  by  Picard  and  Auxout  (Lalande,  Action. 
S.')10.),  after  which  its  use  became  universal.  Morin,  even  earlier  than  Gas« 
coignc  (in  1635),  had  proposed  to  substitute  the  telescope  for  plain  sights ;  but 
it  is  the  thread  or  wire  stretched  in  the  focus  with  which  the  image  dT  a  star 
can  be  brought  to  exact  coincidence,  which  gives  the  telescope  its  advantage  in 
practice ;  and  the  idea  of  this  dues  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Morin.  See 
Lalande,  u^i  snpra  ) 
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meridmn  of  the  place  of  obserration.  The  extremities  of  tha 
•xis  are  fonned  into  cylindrical  pivots  of  exactly  equal  (li- 
uoeten,  which  rest  in  notches  formed  in  metaUlc  supports, 
bedded  (in  the  case  of  large  instruments)  on  strong  pieces  of 
etoae,  and  susceptible  of  nice  adjustment  by  screwe,  both  in 
ft  vertieal  and  horizontal  direction.  By  the  former  adjust- 
ment, the  axis  can  be  rendered  precisely  horizontal,  by  ievtl- 
tingi  it  with  a  level  made  to  reet  on  (he 
pivots.  By  the  latter  adjustment  the 
axis  is  brought  precisely  into  the  cast 
and  west  direction,  the  criterion  of 
which  is  furnished  by  the  observations 
themselves  made  with  the  instrument, 
in  a  manner  presently  to  be  explained, 
or  by  a  well-defined  object,  called  a  meridian  mark,  originally 
determined  by  such  observations,  and  then,  for  convenience 
of  ready  reference,  permanently  established,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, exactly  in  a  meridian  line  passing  through  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  instrument.  It  Is  evident,  from  this  de- 
scription, that,  if  the  axis,  or  line  of  collimation  of  the 
telescope  be  once  well  adjusted  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  transit,  it  will  never  quit  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  when 
the  instrument  is  turned  round  on  its  axis  of  rotation. 

(160.)  In  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  Ict^b  of  the  telescope,  is  placed,  not  a  «ngle  cross,  as  in 
our  general  explanation  in  art.  157.,  but  n  system  of  ono 
horizontal  and  several  equidistant  vertical 
.  threads  or  wires,  (five  or  seven  are  mora 
\  usually  employed,)  as  represented  in  the  an- 
7nexed  figure,  which  always  appear  in  tht 
/  JUtdofview,  when  properly  illuminated,  by 
day  by  the  light  of  the  sky,  by  night  by  that 
of  a  lamp  introduced  by  a  contrivance  not  necessary  hero 
to  expli^  The  place  of  this  system  of  wires  may  be 
altered  by  adjusting  screws,  giving  it  a  lateral  (horizontal) 
Biotion ;  and  it  is  by  this  means  brought  to  such  a  position, 
that  the  middle  one  of  the  vertical  wires  shall  intersect  the 
Hut  of  collimation  of  the  telescope,  where  it  is  nrrcstcd  and 
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permanently  fastened.*  In  this  situation  it  is  evident  that 
the  middle  thread  will  be  a  visible  representation  of  that 
portion  of  the  celestial  meridian  to  which  the  telescope 
is  pointed ;  and  when  a  star  is  seen  to  cross  this  wire  in  the 
telescope,  it  is  in  the  act  of  culminating,  or  passing  the 
celestial  meridian.  The  instant  of  this  event  is  noted  by  the 
clock  or  chronometer,  which  forms  an  indispensable  accom- 
paniment of  the  transit  instrument.  For  greater  precision, 
the  moments  of  its  crossing  all  the  vertical  threads  is  noted, 
and  a  mean  taken,  which  (since  the  threads  are  equidistant) 
would  give  exactly  the  same  result,  were  all  the  observations 
perfect,  and  will,  of  course,  tend  to  subdivide  and  destroy  their 
errors  in  an  average  of  the  whole  in  the  contrary  case. 

(161.)  For  the  mode  of  executing  the  adjustments,  and 
allowing  for  the  errors  unavoidable  in  the  use  of  this  simple 
and  elegant  instrument,  the  reader  must  consult  works 
especially  devoted  to  this  department  of  practical  astronomy.f 
We  shall  here  only  mention  one  important  verification  of  its 
correctness,  which  consists  in  reversing  the  ends  of  the  axis, 
or  turning  it  east  for  west.  If  this  be  done,  and  it  continue 
to  give  the  same  results,  and  intersect  the  same  point  on  the 
meridian  mark,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  line  of  collimation  of 
the  telescope  is  truly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  describes 
strictly  a  plane,  L  e,  marks  out  in  the  heavens  a  great  circle. 
In  good  transit  observations,  an  error  of  two  or  three  tenths 
of  a  second  of  time  in  the  moment  of  a  star's  culmination  is 
the  utmost  which  need  be  apprehended,  exclusive  of  the  error 
of  the  clock :  in  other  words,  a  clock  may  be  compared  with 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion  by  a  single  observation,  without 
risk  of  greater  error.  By  multiplying  observations,  of  course, 
a  yet  greater  degree  of  precision  may  be  obtained. 

(162.)  The  plane  described  by  the  line  of  collimation  of 

*  There  is  no  way  of  bringing  the  true  optic  axis  of  the  object  glass  to  co- 
incide exactly  with  the  line  of  collimation,  but,  so  long  as  the  object  glass  docs 
not  shift  or  shake  in  its  cell,  any  line  holding  an  invariable  position  with  respect  to 
that  axis,  may  be  taken  for  the  conventional  or  astronomical  axis  with  equal 
eflTcct 

f  See  Dr.  Pearson's  Treatise  on  Practical  Astronomy.  Xlso  Bianohi  Soprm 
l«  Stromento  de'  I'assagi.     Ephcm.  di  Milano,  1824. 
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a  transit  ought  to  be  that  of  the  meridian  of  tlie  place  of  ob- 
Bervation.  To  ascertain  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  celestial 
observation  must  be  resorted  to.  Now>  as  the  meridian  is  a 
great  circle  passing  through  the  pole,  it  necessarily  bisects 
the  diurnal  drcles  described  by  all  the  stars,  all  which  describe 
the  two  semicircles  so  arising  in  equal  intervals  of  12  sidereal 
hours  each.  Hence,  if  we  choose  a  star  whose  whole  diurnal 
(arde  is  above  the  horizon,  or  which  never  sets,  and  observe 
the  moments  of  its  upper  and  lower  transits  across  the 
middle  wire  of  the  telescope,  if  we  find  the  two  semidiurnal 
portions  east  and  west  of  the  plane  described  by  the  telescope 
to  be  described  in  precisely  equal  times,  we  may  be  sure  that 
plane  is  the  meridian. 

(163.)  The  angular  intervals  measured  by  means  of  the 
transit  instrument  and  dock  are  arcs  of  the  equinoctial,  inter- 
cepted between  circles  of  declination  passing  through  the 
objects  observed ;  and  their  measurement,  in  this  case,  is  per- 
formed by  no  artificial  graduation  of  circles,  but  by  the  help 
of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  which  carries  equal  arcs  of  the 
equinoctial  across  the  meridian,  in  equal  times,  at  the  rate  of 
15°  per  ndereal  hour.  In  all  other  cases,  when  we  would 
measure  angular  intervals,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
drdes,  or  portions  of  circles,  constructed  of  metal  or  other 
firm  and  durable  material,  and  mechanically  subdivided  into 
equal  parts,  such  as  degrees,  minutes,  &c.  The  simplest  and 
most  obvious  mode  in  which  the  measurement  of  the  angular 
interval  between  two  directions  in  space  can  be  performed 
is  as  follows.  Let  A  B  C  D  be  a  circle,  divided  into  360 
degrees,  (nimibered  in  order  from  any  point  O*'  in  the  circum- 
ference^ round  to  the  same  point  again,)  and  connected  with 
its  centre  by  spokes  or  rays,  x,  y,  r,  firmly  united  to  its  circum- 
ference or  Umb.  At  the  centre  let  a  circular  hole  be  pierced, 
in  which  shall  move  a  pivot  exactly  fitting  it,  carrying  a  tube, 
whose  axis,  a  h,  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  circle, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  pivot ;  and  also  two  arms,  my  n,  at 
ri^t  angles  to  it,  and  forming  one  piece  with  the  tube  and 
the  axis;  so  that  the  motion  of  the  axis  on  the  centre  shall 
carry  the  tube  and  arms  smoothly  round  the  circle,  to  be 
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arrested  and  fixed  at  any  point  we  please,  by  a  contrivance 
called  a  clamp.  Suppose,  now,  we  would  measure  the  angu- 
lar interval  between  two  fixed  objects,  S,  T.     The  plane  of 

the  circle  must  first  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  pass  through 
^  g  them  both,  and  immoveably 
fixed  and  maintained  in  that 
position*  This  done,  let  the 
€uns  a  b  o£  the  tube  be 
T  directed  to  one  of  them,  S, 
and  clamped.  Then  will  a 
mark  on  the  arm  m  point 
either  exactly  to  some  one  of  the  divisions  on  the  limb, 
or  between  two  of  them  adjacent.  In  the  former  case, 
the  division  must  be  noted  as  the  reading  of  the  arm  nu  In 
the  latter,  the  fractional  part  of  one  whole  interval  between 
the  consecutive  divisions  by  which  the  mark  on  m  surpasses 
the  last  inferior  division  must  be  estimated  or  measured  by 
some  mechanical  or  optical  means.  (See  art.  165.)  The 
division  and  fractional  part  thus  noted,  and  reduced  into 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  is  to  be  set  down  as  the  read- 
ing of  the  limb  corresponding  to  that  position  of  the  tube  ab, 
where  it  points  to  the  object  S.  The  same  must  then  be 
done  for  the  object  T ;  the  tube  pointed  to  it,  and  the  Kmb 
"  read  off^  the  position  of  the  circle  remwiing  meanwhile 
unaltered.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that,  if  the  lesser  of  these 
readings  be  subtracted  from  the  greater,  thdr  difference  will 
be  the  angular  interval  between  S  and  T,  as  seen  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  at  whatever  point  of  the  limb  the  com- 
mencement of  the  graduations  or  the  point  0^  be  situated* 

(164.)  The  very  same  result  will  be  obtained,  if,  instead 
of  making  the  tube  moveable  upon  the  circle,  we  connect  it 
invariably  with  the  latter,  and  make  both  revolve  together 
on  an  axis  concentric  with  the  circle,  and  forming  one  piece 
with  it,  working  in  a  hollow  formed  to  receive  and  fit  it  in 
some  fixed  support.  Such  a  combination  is  represented  in 
section  in  the  annexed  sketch.  T  is  the  tube  or  sight, 
fastened,  at  p  p,  on  the  circle  A  B,  whose  axis,  D,  works  in 
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the  solid  metallic  ceDtring  £,  from  which  originates  an  turn, 
F,  omTiiig  at  its  extromity  an  index,  or  other  proper  mark. 


to  point  out  and  read  off  the  exact  division  of  the  drcle  at  B, 
the  pcnnt  close  to  it  It  ia  evident  that,  as  the  telescope  and 
drde  revolve  through  any  angle,  the  part  of  the  limb  of  the 
ktter,  which  by  such  revolution  is  carried  past  the  index  F, 
will  measoro  the  angle  described.  This  is  the  most  usual 
mode  of  applying  divided  circles  in  BStronomy. 

(I6S.)  The  index  F  may  either  be  a  simple  pointer,  like  a 
dock  hand  {Jig.  a);  or  a  vernier  {Jig.  b) ;  or,  lastly,  a  com- 


poond  microscope  (^g.  c),  represented  in  section  in  ^g.  d, 
and  fiimished  with  a  cross  in  the  common  focus  of  its  object 
and  eyeglass,  moveable  by  a  fine-threaded  screw,  by  which 
the  intersection  of  the  cross  may  be  brought  to  e^tact  coinct- 
deooe  with  the  imago  of  the  nearest  of  the  dinsioDB  of  the 
ciide  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  object  lens  upon  the  very 
nine  principle  with  that  cxpltuned,  art.  157.  for  the  point- 
ing cf  the  telescope,  only  that  here  the  fiducial  cross  ie  miide 
i  and  by  the  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  of  the  screw 
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required  for  this  purpoBC  the  ^stance  of  that  divi^on  fiom 
the  original  or  zero  point  of  the  microscope  may  be  estimated. 
This  simple  but  delicate  contrivance  gives  to  the  reading  off 
of  a  circle  a  degree  of  accuracy  only  limited  by  the  power  of 
the  microscope^  and  the  perfection  with  which  a  screw  can 
be  executed,  and  places  the  subdivision  of  angles  on  the  same 
footing  of  optical  certainty  which  is  introduced  into  their 
measurement  by  the  use  of  the  telescope* 

(166.)  The  exactness  of  the  result  thus  obtained  must 
depend,  Ist,  on  the  precision  with  which  the  tube  a  b  can  be 
pointed  to  the  objects ;  2dly9  on  the  accuracy  of  graduation 
of  the  limb ;  3dly,  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  intervals  between  any  two  consecutive  gradua- 
tions can  be  performed.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
latter  object  with  any  required  exactness  has  been  explained 
in  the  last  article.  With  regard  to  the  graduation  of  the 
Ihnb,  being  merely  of  a  mechanical  nature,  we  shaU  pass  it 
without  remark,  further  than  this,  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  instrument-making,  the  amount  of  error  from  this  source 
of  inaccuracy  is  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits  indeed.* 
With  regard  to  the  first,  it  must  be  obvious  that,  if  the  sights 
a  &  be  nothing  more  than  simple  crosses,  or  pin-holes  at  the 
ends  of  a  hollow  tube,  or  an  eye-hole  at  one  end,  and  a  cross  at 
the  other,  no  greater  nicety  in  pointing  can  be  expected  than 
what  simple  vision  with  the  naked  eye  can  command.  But 
if,  in  place  of  these  simple  but  coarse  contrivances,  the  tube 
itself  be  converted  into  a  telescope^  having  an  object-glass  at 
by  an  eye-piece  at  a,  and  a  fiducial  cross  in  their  common 
focus,  as  explained  in  art.  157. ;  and  if  the  motion  of  the 
tube  on  the  limb  of  the  circle  be  arrested  when  the  object  is 
brought  just  into  coincidence  with  the  intersectional  point  of 
that  cross,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  degree  of  exactness 
may  be  attained  in  the  pointing  of  the  tube  than  by  the  un- 
assisted eye,  in  proportion  to  the  magnifying  power  and 
distinctness  of  the  telescope  used. 

*  In  the  great  Ertel  circle  at  Pulkova,  the  probable  amount  of  the  accidental 
error  of  dWision  is  stated  by  M.  StniTe  not  to  eiceed  0^*264.  Dete.  de  VObt, 
eentnde  de  Pulkova,  p.  1 47. 
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(167.)  The  simplest  mode  in  which  the  measurement  of 
an  angular  interval  can  be  executed,  is  what  we  have  just 
described ;  but,  in  strictness,  this  mode  is  applicable  only  to 
terrestrial  angles,  such  as  those  occupied  on  the  sensible 
horizon  by  the  objects  which  surround  our  station, — because 
these  only  remain  stationary  during  the  interval  while  the 
telescope  is  shifted  on  the  limb  from  one  object  to  the  other. 
But  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens,  by  destroying  this 
essential  condition,  renders  the  direct  measurement  of  an* 
gular  distance  from  object  to  object  by  this  means  impossible. 
The  same  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  if  we  seek  only 
to  determine  the  interval  between  the  diurnal  circles  de- 
scribed by  any  two  celestial  objects.     Suppose  every  star,  in 
its  diurnal  revolution,  were  to  leave  behind  it  a  visible  trace 
in  the  heavens, — a  fine  line  of  light,  for  instance, — then  a 
telescope  once  pointed  to  a  star,  so  as  to  have  its  image 
brought  to  coincidence  with  the  intersection  of  the  wires, 
would  constantly  remidn  pointed  to  some  portion  or  other  of 
this  line,  which  would  therefore  continue  to  appear  in  its 
field  as  a  luminous  line,  permanently  intersecting  the  same 
point,  till  the  star  came  round  again.     From  one  such  line 
to  another  the  telescope  might  be  shifted,  at  leisure,  without 
error ;  and  then  the  angular  interval  between  the  two  diurnal 
cifdeSy  til  the  plane  of  the  teUscope^s  rotation^  might  be  mea- 
sured*    Now,  though  we  cannot  see  the  path  of  a  star  in  the 
heavens,  we  can  wait  till  the  star  itself  crosses  the  field  of 
view,  and  seize  the  moment  of  its  passage  to  place  the  inter- 
section of  its  wires  so  that  the  star  shall  traverse  it;  by 
wluch,  when  the  telescope  is  well  clamped,  we  equally  well 
secure  the  position  of  its  diurnal  circle  as  if  we  continued  to 
aw  it  ever  so  long.     The  reading  ofi*  of  the  limb  may  then  be 
perfonned  at  leisure;  and  when  another  star  comes  round 
mto  the  plane  of  the  circle,  we  may  unclamp  the  telescope, 
and  a  similar  observation  will  enable  us  to  assign  the  place  of 
1^  diomal  circle  on  the  limb :  and  the  observations  may  be 
repeated  alternately,  every  day,  as  the  stars  pass,  till  we  are 
si^isfied  with  their  result 
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(168.)  This  is  the  principle  of  the  mural  circle,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  such  a  circle  as  we  have  described  in  art 
163.,  firmly  supported,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  on  a 
long  and  powerful  horizontal  axis.  This  axis  is  let  into  a 
massive  pier,  or  wall,  of  stone  (whence  the  name  of  the  in- 
strument), and  so  secured  by  screws  as  to  be  capable  of  ad- 
justment both  in  a  vertical  and  horizontal  direction ;  so  that, 
like  the  axis  of  the  transit,  it  can  be  maintained  in  the  exact 
direction  of  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon,  the  plane 
of  the  circle  being  consequently  truly  meridional. 

(169.)  The  meridian,  being  at  right  angles  to  all  the  di- 
urnal circles  described  by  the  stars,  its  arc  intercepted  be- 
tween any  two  of  them  will  measure  the  least  distance 
between  these  circles,  and  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  declinations,  as  also  to  the  difference  of  the  meridian  alti- 
tudes of  the  objects  —  at  least  when  corrected  for  refraction. 
These  differences,  then,  are  the  angular  intervals  directly 
measured  by  the  mural  circle.  But  from  these,  supposing 
the  law  and  amount  of  refraction  known,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
clude, not  their  differences  only,  but  the  quantities  them- 
selves, as  we  shall  now  explain. 

(170.)  The  declination  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  comple- 
ment of  its  distance  from  the  pole.  The  pole,  being  a  point 
in  the  meridian,  might  be  directly  observed  on  the  limb  of  the 
circle,  if  any  star  stood  exactly  therein ;  and  thence  the  pclar 
distances,  and,  of  course,  the  declinations  of  all  the  rest, 
might  be  at  once  determined.  But  this  not  being  the  case, 
a  bright  star  as  near  the  pole  as  can  be  found  is  selected,  and 
observed  in  its  upper  and  lower  culminations ;  that  is,  when 
it  passes  the  meridian  above  and  below  the  pole.  Now,  as  its 
distance  from  the  pole  remains  the  same,  the  difference  of 
reading  off  the  circle  in  the  two  cases  is,  of  course  (when 
corrected  for  refraction),  equal  to  twice  the  polar  distance  of 
the  star ;  the  arc  intercepted  on  the  limb  of  the  circle  being, 
in  this  case,  equal  to  the  angular  diameter  of  the  star's  diurnal 
circle.  In  the  annexed  diagram,  H  P  O  represents  the  celestial 
meridian,  P  the  pole,  B  R,  A  Q,  C  D  the  diurnal  circles  of 
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stars  which  arrive  on  the  mericHan  at  B^  A^  and  C  in  their 

upper  and  at  B^Q^D  in  their  lower  culminations,  of  which  D 

and  Q  happen  above  the  horizon 

HO.    Pis  the  pole;   and  if  we 

suppose  h  p  o  to  he  the  mural 

circle,  having  S  for  its  centre,  b  a 

c  p  d  will  be  the  points  on  its 

circumference  corresponding  to  B 

A  C  P  D  in  the  heavens.     Now 

the  arcs  b  a,  b  c,  bd,  and  c  d  arc 

given  immediately  by  observation ; 

and  since  C  P=P  D,  we  have  also  cp=ip  d,  and  each  of  them 

z=i^  cdi  consequently  the  place  of  tlie  polar  point,  as  it  is 

called,  upon  the  limb  of  the  circle  becomes  known,  and  the 

arcs  pb^pctypcy   which  represent  on  the   circle   the  polar 

distances  required,  become  also  known. 

(171.)  The  situation  of  the  pole  star,  which  is  a  very  bril- 
liant one,  is  eminently  favourable  for  this  purpose,  being  only 
about  a  degree  and  half  from  the  pole ;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
star  usually  and  almost  solely  chosen  for  this  important  pur- 
pose; the   more  especially   because,   both  its  culminations 
taking  place  at  great  and  not  very  diiferent  altitudes,  the  re- 
{Tactions  by  which  they  are  affected  are  of  small  amount,  and 
cKffer  but  slightly  from  each  other,  so  that  their  correction  is 
eadly  and  si^ely  applied.     The  brightness  of  the  pole  star, 
too,  allows  it  to  be  easily  observed  in  the  daytime.     In  con- 
sequence of  these  peculiarities,  this  star  is  one  of  constant 
resort  with  astronomers  for  the  adjustment  and  verification  of 
instruments  of  almost  every  description.     In  the  case  of  the 
tiannt,  for  instance,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  object  for  the 
application  of  the  method  of  testing  the  meridional  situation 
of  the  instrument  described  in  art.  162.,  in  fact,  the  most 
advantageous  of  any  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  its  being 
the  most  remote  from  the  zenith,  at  its  upper  culmination, 
of  all  bright  stars  observable  both  above  and  below  the 
pole. 
(172.)  THic  place  of  the  polar  point  on  the  limb  of  the  mural 
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circle  once  determined,  becomes  an  origin,  or  zero  point,  from 
which  the  polar  distances  of  all  objects,  referred  to  other 
points  on  the  same  limb,  reckon.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
actual  commencement  0°  of  the  graduations  stand  there,  or 
not ;  since  it  is  only  by  the  differences  of  the  readings  that 
the  arcs  on  the  limb  are  determined ;  and  hence  a  great  ad- 
vantage is  obtained  in  the  power  of  conmiencing  anew  a  fresh 
series  of  obsenrations,  in  which  a  different  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  shall  be  employed,  and  different 
graduations  brought  into  use,  by  which  inequalities  of  divi- 
sion may  be  detected  and  neutralized.  This  is  accomplished 
practically  by  detaching  the  telescope  from  its  old  bearings 
on  the  circle,  and  fixing  it  afresh,  by  screws  or  damps,  on  a 
different  part  of  the  circumference. 

(173.)  A  point  on  the  limb  of  the  mural  circle,  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  polar  poinf,  is  the  horizontal  point,  which, 
being  once  known,  becomes  in  like  manner  an  origin,  or  zero 
point,  from  which  altitudes  are  reckoned.  The  principle  of 
its  determination  is  ultimately  nearly  the  same  ¥rith  that  of 
the  polar  point.  As  no  star  exists  in  the  celestial  horizon, 
the  observer  must  seek  to  determine  two  points  on  the  limb, 
the  one  of  which  shall  be  precisely  as  far  below  the  horizon- 
tal point  as  the  other  is  above  it.  For  this  purpose,  a  star 
is  observed  at  its  culmination  on  one  night,  by  pointing  the 
telescope  directly  to  it,  and  the  next,  by  pointing  to  the  image 
of  the  same  star  reflected  in  the  still,  unruffled  surface  of  a 
fluid  at  perfect  rest.  Mercury,  as  the  most  reflective  fluid 
known,  is  generally  chosen  for  that  use.  As  the  surface  of  a 
fluid  at  rest  is  necessarily  horizontal,  and  as  the  angle  of 
reflection,  by  the  laws  of  optics,  is  equal  to  that  of  incidence, 
this  image  will  be  just  as  much  depressed  below  the  horizon 
as  the  star  itself  is  above  it  (allowing  for  the  flifference  of 
refraction  at  the  moments  of  observation).  The  arc  inter- 
cepted on  the  limb  of  the  circle  between  the  star  and  its  re- 
flected image  thus  consecutively  observed,  when  corrected  for 
refraction,  is  the  double  altitude  of  the  star,  and  its  point  of 
bisection  the  horizontal  point.     The  reflecting  surface  of  a 
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fluid  80  used  for  the  determination  of  the  altitudes  of  objects 
is  called  an  artificial  horizon.^ 

(174.)  The  mural  circle  is,  in  fact,  at  the  same  time,  a 
transit  instrument ;  and,  if  furnished  with  a  proper  system 
of  vertical  wires  in  the  focus  of  its  telescope,  may  be  used  as 
such.  As  the  axis,  however,  is  only  supported  at  one  end, 
it  has  not  the  strength  and  permanence  necessary  for  the 
more  delicate  purposes  of  a  transit ;  nor  can  it  be  verified,  as 
a  transit  may,  by  the  reversal  of  the  two  ends  of  its  axis, 
east  for  west.  Nothing,  however,  prevents  a  divided  circle 
being  permanently  fastened  on  the  axis  of  a  transit  instru- 
ment, either  near  to  one  of  its  extremities,  or  close  to  the 
telescope,  so  as  to  revolve  with  it,  the  reading  off  being  per- 
formed by  one  or  more  microscopes  fixed  on  one  of  its  piers. 
Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  transit  circle,  or  a  meri- 
dian CIRCLE,  and  serves  for  the  simultaneous  determination 
of  the  right  ascensions  and  polar  distances  of  objects  observed 
with  it ;  the  time  of  transit  being  noted  by  the  clock,  and 
the  circle  being  read  off  by  the  lateral  microscopes.  There  is 
much  advantage,  when  extensive  catalogues  of  small  stars 
have  to  be  formed,  in  this  simultaneous  determination  of  both 
their  celestial  co-ordinates :  to  which  may  be  added  the  fa- 
cility of  applying  to  the  meridian  circle  a  telescope  of  any 
length  and  optical  power.  The  construction  of  the  mural 
drcle  renders  this  highly  inconvenient,  and  indeed  impracti- 
cable beyond  very  moderate  limits. 

(175.)  The  determination  of  the  horizontal  point  on  the 
limb  of  an  instrument  is  of  such  essential  importance  in 
Mtronomy,  that  the  student  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
every  means  employed  for  this  purpose.  These  are,  the  arti- 
ficial horizon,  the  plumb-line,  the  level,  and  the  collimator. 
The  artificial  horizon  has  been  already  explained.    The  plumb- 


*  By  a  pceuliar  and  delicate  manipulation  and  management  of  the  setting, 
biwctioD,  and  reading  off  of  the  circle,  aided  by  the  use  of  a  moveable  horizon- 
td  ■nerometie  wire  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  it  is  found  practicable  to 
llow  moYing  star  (as  the  pole  star)  on  one  and  the  game  night,  both  by 
and  direct  viuon,  suflSciently  near  to  either  culmination  to  give  the 
pmn^  without  risking  the  change  of  refraction  in  twenty-four  hours; 
w  llvft  thif  touroe  of  error  is  thus  completely  eliminated. 
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line  18  a  fine  thread  or  wire,  to  which  is  suspended  a  weight, 
whose  oscillations  are  impeded  and  quickly  reduced  to  rest  by 
plunging  it  in  water.  The  direction  ultimately  assumed  by 
such  a  line,  admitting  its  perfect  flexibility^  is  that  of  gravity, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water.  Its  application 
to  the  purposes  of  astronomy  is,  however,  so  delicate,  and 
difficult,  and  liable  to  error,  unless  extraordinary  precautions 
are  taken  in  its  use,  that  it  is  at  present  almost  universally 
abandoned,  for  the  more  convenient,  and  equally  exact  in* 
strument  the  leveL 

(176.)  The  level  is  a  glass  tube  nearly  filled  with  a  liquid, 
(spirit  of  wine,  or  sulphuric  ether,  being  those  now  generally 


used,  on  account  of  their  extreme  mobility,  and  not  being 
liable  to  freeze,)  the  bubble  in  which,  when  the  tube  is  placed 
horizontally,  would  rest  indifferently  in  any  part  if  the  tube 
could  be  mathematically  straight.  But  that  being  impossible 
to  execute,  and  every  tube  having  some  slight  curvature ;  if 
the  convex  side  be  placed  upwards  the  bubble  will  occupy 
the  higher  part,  as  in  the  figure  (where  the  curvature  is  pur- 
posely exaggerated).  Suppose  such  a  tube,  as  A  B,  firmly 
iastened  on  a  straight  bar,  C  D,  and  marked  at  a  6,  two 
points  distant  by  the  length  of  the  bubble ;  then,  if  the  in- 
strument be  so  placed  that  the  bubble  shall  occupy  this  inter- 
val, it  is  clear  that  C  D  can  have  no  other  than  one  definite 
inclination  to  the  horizon ;  because,  were  it  ever  so  little 
moved  one  way  or  other,  the  bubble  would  shift  its  place, 
and  run  towards  the  elevated  side.  Suppose,  now,  that  we 
would  ascertain  whether  any  given  line  P  Q  be  horizontal ; 
let  the  base  of  the  level  C  D  be  set  upon  it,  and  note  the 
points  a  b,  between  which  the  bubble  is  exactly  contained ; 
then  turn  the  level  end  for  end,  so  that  C  shall  rest  on  Q, 
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and  D  on  p.  If  tlien  the  bubble  continue  to  occupy  the 
same  place  between  a  and  h^  it  is  evident  that  F  Q  can  be 
no  otherwise  than  horizontal.  If  not,  the  side  towards  which 
the  bubble  runs  is  highest,  and  must  be  lowered.  Astrono- 
mical levels  are  furnished  with  a  divided  scale,  by  which  the 
places  of  the  ends  of  the  bubble  can  be  nicely  marked ;  and 
it  is  said  that  they  can  be  executed  with  such  delicacy,  as  to 
indicate  a  single  second  of  angular  deviation  from  exact  hori- 
zontality.  In  such  levels  accident  is  not  trusted  to  to  give 
the  requisite  curvature.  They  are  ground  and  polished  in- 
ternally by  peculiar  mechanical  processes  of  great  delicacy. 

(177.)  The  mode  in  which  a  level  may  be  applied  to  find 
the  horizontal  point  on  the  limb  of  a  vertical  divided  circle 
may  be  thus  explained :  Let  A  B  be  a  telescope  firmly  fixed 
to  such  a  circle,  D  E  F,  and  moveable  in  one  with  it  on  a 
horizontal  axis  C,  which  must 
be  like  that  of  a  transit,  sus- 
ceptible of  reversal  (see  art. 
161.),  and  with  which  the 
circle  is  inseparably  connected. 
Direct  the  telescope  on  some 
distant  well-defined  object  S,  ^ 
and  bisect  it  by  its  horizontal 
wire,  and  in  this  position  clamp 
it  fast.  Let  L  be  a  level  fas- 
tened at  right  angles  to  an  arm, 
L  E  F,  furnished  with  a  micr.v 

Bcope,  or  vernier  at  F,  and,  if  we  please,  another  at  E.  Let 
this  arm  be  fitted  by  grinding  on  the  axis  C,  but  capable  of 
moving  smoothly  on  it  without  carrying  it  round,  and  also  of 
being  clamped  fast  on  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  moving 
until  required.  While  the  telescope  is  kept  fixed  on  the  ob- 
ject S,  let  the  level  be  set  so  as  to  bring  its  bubble  to  the 
marks  a  i,  and  clamp  it  there.  Then  will  the  arm  L  C  F 
have  some  certain  determinate  inclination  (no  matter  what) 
to  the  horizon.  In  4his  position  let  the  circle  be  read  off  at 
F,  and  then  let  the  whole  apparatus  be  reversed  by  turning 
its  horizontal  axis  end  for  end,  wifhout  nnclamping  the  level 
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arm  from  the  axis.     This  done,  by  the  motion  of  the  whole 
instrument  (level  and  all)  on  its  axis,  restore  the  level  to  its 
horizontal  position  iivith  the  bubble  at  a  b.     Then  we  are  sure 
that  the  telescope  has  now  the  same  inclination  to  the  horizon 
the  other  way,  that  it  had  when  pointed  to  S*  and  the  reading 
off  at  F  will  not  have  been  changed.     Now  unclamp  the  level, 
and,  keeping  it  nearly  horizontal,  turn  round  the  circle  on 
the  axis,  so  as  to  carry  back  the  telescope  through  the  zenith 
to  S,  and  in  that  position  clamp  the  circle  and  telescope  fast. 
Then  it  is  evident  that  an  angle  equal  to  twice  the  zenith 
distance  of  S  has  been  moved  over  by  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope from  its  last  position.     Lastly,  without  unclamping  the 
telescope  and  circle,  let  the  level  be  once  more  rectified.    Then 
will  the  arm  L  E  F  once  more  assume  the  same  definite  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  horizon ;  and,  consequently,  if  the 
circle  be  again  read  off,  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
previous  reading  must  measure  the  arc  of  its  circumference 
which  has  passed  under  the  point  F,  which  may  be  considered 
as  having  all  the  while  retained  an  invariable  position.     This 
difference,  then,  will  be  the  double  zenith  distance  of  S,  and 
its  half  will  be  the  zenith  distance  simply,  the  complement  of 
which  is  its  altitude.     Thus  the  altitude  corresponding  to  a 
given  reading  of  the  limb  becomes  known,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  horizontal  point  on  the  limb  is  ascertained.     Circuitous 
as  this  process  may  appear,  there  is  no  other  mode  of  em- 
ploying the  level  for  this  purpose  which  does  not  in  the  end 
come  to  the  same  thing.     Most  commonly,  however,  the  level 
is  used  as  a  mere  fiducial  reference,  to  preserve  a  horizontal 
point  once  well  determined  by  other  means,  which  is  done  by 
adjusting  it  so  as  to  stand  level  when  the  telescope  is  truly 
horizontal,  and  thus  leaving  it,  depending  on  the  permanence 
of  its  adjustment. 

(178.)  The  last,  but  probably  not  the  least  exact,  as  it 
certainly  is,  in  innumerable  cases,  the  most  convenient  means 
of  ascertaining  the  horizontal  pointy  is  that  afforded  by  the 
floating  collimator,  an  invention  of  Captain  Kater,  but  of 
which  the  optical  principle  was  first  employed  by  Bitten- 
house,  in  1785,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  definite  direction 
in  space  by  the  emergence  of  parallel  rays  from  a  material 
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object  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  fixed  lens.  This  elegant  in- 
strument is  nothing  more  than  a  small  telescope  furnished 
with  a  cross-wire  in  its  focus,  and  fastened  horizontally,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  may  be,  on  a  flat  iron  floaty  which  is  made  to 
swim  on  mercury,  and  which,  of  course,  will,  when  left  to 
itself,  assume  always  one  and  the  same  invariable  inclination 
to  the  horizon.     If  the  cross-wires  of  the  collimator  be  illu- 


minated by  a  lamp,  being  in  the  focus  of  its  object-glass,  the 
rays  from  them  will  issue  parallel,  and  will  therefore  be  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  object-glass  of  any 
other  telescope,  in  which  they  will  form  an  image  as  if  they 
came  from  a  celestial  object  in  their  direction,  i.  e.  at  an  alti- 
tude equal  to  their  inclination.  Thus  the  intersection  of  the 
cross  of  the  collimator  may  be  observed  as  if  it  were  a  star, 
and  that,  however  near  the  two  telescopes  are  to  each  other. 
By  transferring  then,  the  collimator  still  floating  on  a  vessel 
of  mercury  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  of  a  circle,  we  are 
furnished  with  two  quasi-celestial  objects,  at  precisely  equal 
altitudes,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre ;  and  if  these  be 
observed  in  succession  with  the  telescope  of  the  circle,  bring- 
ing its  cross  to  bisect  the  image  of  the  cross  of  the  collimator 
(for  which  end  the  wires  of  the  latter  cross  are  purposely  set 
45**  inclined  to  the  horizon),  the  difierence  of  the  readings  on 
its  limb  will  be  twice  the  zenith  distance  of  either ;  whence, 
18  in  the  last  article,  the  horizontal  or  zenith  point  is  imme- 
diately determined.  Another,  and,  in  many  respects,  prefer- 
able form  of  the  floating  collimator,  in  which  the  telescope  is 
vertieal,  and  whereby  the  zenith  point  is  directly  ascertained, 
is  described  in  the  FhiL  Trans.  1828,  p.  257.,  by  the  same 
author. 
(179.)  By  far  the  neatest  and  most  delicate  application  of 
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the  principle  of  colUmation  of  Rittenhouse,  however,  is  sug- 
gested by  Benzenberg,  which  affords  at  once,  and  by  a  single 
observation,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  nadir  point  of  an 
astronomical  circle.  In  this  combination,  the  telescope  of  the 
circle  is  its  own  collimator.  The 
object  observed  is  the  central  inter- 
sectional  cross  of  the  wires  in  its 
own  focus  reflected  in  mercury. 
A  strong  illumination  being  thrown 
upon  the  system  of  wires  (art  160.) 
by  a  lateral  lamp,  the  telescope  of 
the  instrument  is  directed  vertically 
downwards  towards  the  surface  of 
the  mercury,  as  in  the  figure  an- 
nexed. The  rays  diverging  from 
the  wires  issue  in  parallel  pencils 
from  the  object-glass,  are  incident 
on  the  mercury^  and  are  thence  re- 
flected back  (without  losing  their 
parallel  character)  to  the  object- 
glass,  wliich  is  therefore  enabled  to  collect  them  again  in  its 
focus.  Thus  is  formed  a  reflected  image  of  the  system  of 
cross-wires,  which,  when  brought  by  the  slow  motion  of 
the  telescope  to  exact  coincidence  (intersection  upon  intersec- 
tion) with  the  real  system  as  seen  in  the  eye-piece  of  the 
instrument,  indicates  the  precise  and  rigorous  verticality  of 
the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  when  directed  to  the  nadir 
point. 

(180.)  The  transit  and  mural  circle  are  essentially  meridian 
instruments,  being  used  only  to  observe  the  stars  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  meridian  passage.  Independent  of  this  being 
the  most  favourable  moment  for  seeing  them,  it  is  that  in 
which  their  diurnal  motion  is  parallel  to  the  horizon.  It  is 
therefore  easier  at  this  time  than  it  could  be  at  any  other,  to 
place  the  telescope  exactly  in  their  true  direction ;  since  their 
apparent  course  in  the  field  of  view  being  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  thread  of  the  system  of  wires  therein,  they  may, 
by  giving  a  fine  motion  to  the  telescope,  be  brought  to  exact 
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ocnncidenoe  with  it^  and  time  may  be  allowed  to  examine  and 
correct  this  coincidencey  if  not  at  first  accurately  hit^  which 
is  the  case  in  no  other  situation.  Generally  speaking,  all 
angular  magnitudes  which  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain 
exactly,  should,  if  [)0ssible,  be  observed  at  their  maxima  or 
minima  of  increase  or  diminution ;  because  at  these  points 
they  remain  not  perceptibly  clianged  during  a  time  long 
enough  to  complete,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  to  repeat  and 
Terify,  our  observations  in  a  careful  and  leisurely  manner. 
The  angle  which,  in  the  case  before  us,  is  in  this  predicament, 
18  the  altitude  of  the  star,  which  attains  its  maximum  or 
minimum  on  the  meridian,  and  which  is  measured  on  the  limb 
of  the  mural  drcle. 

(181.)  The  purposes  of  astronomy,  however,  require  that 
an  observer  should  possess  the  means  of  observing  any  object 
not  directly  on  the  meridian,  but  at  any  point  of  its  diurnal 
course,  or  wherever  it  may  present  itself  in  the  heavens. 
Now,  a  point  in  the  sphere  is  determined  by  reference  to  two 
great  ciicles  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  or  of  two  circles, 
one  of  which  passes  through  the  pole  of  the  other.     These, 
in  the  language  of  geometry,  are  co-ordinates  by  which  its 
•itoation  is  ascertained :  for  instance,  —  on  the  earth,  a  place 
is  known  if  we  know  its  longitude  and  latitude ;  —  in  the 
Btanry  heavens,  if  we  know  its  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion;—  in  the  visible  hemisphere,  if  we  know  its  azimuth 
tnd  altitude,  &c 

(182.)  To  observe  an  object  at  any  point  of  its  diurnal 
course,  we  must  possess  the  means  of  directing  a  telescope  to 
it;  which,  therefore,  must  be  capable  of  motion  in  two  planes 
si  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  the  amount  of  its  angular 
motion  in  each  must  be  measured  on  two  circles  co-ordinate 
to  each  other,  whose  planes  must  be  parallel  to  those  in  which 
the  telescope  moves.  The  practical  accomplishment  of  this 
condition  is  effected  by  making  the  axis  of  one  of  the  circles 
penetrate  that  of  the  other  at  right  angles.  The  pierced  axis 
turns  on  fixed  supports,  while  the  other  has  no  connection 
with  any  external  support,  but  is  sustained  entirely  by  that 
wUch  it  penetrates,  which  is  strengthened  and  enlarged  at 
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the  point  of  penetration  to  receive  it.  The  annexed  figure 
exhibits  the  simplest  form  of  such  a  combination,  though 
very  far  indeed  from  the  best  in  point  of  mechanism.  The 
two  circles  are  read  off  by  verniers,  or  microscopes ;  the  one 
attached  to  the  fixed  support  which  carries  the  principal  axis^ 
the  other  to  an  arm  projecting  from  that  axis.  Both  circles 
also  are  susceptible  of  being  clamped,  the  clamps  being  at- 
tached to  the  same  ultimate  bearing  with  which  the  apparatus 
for  reading  ofi*  is  connected. 

(183.)  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  combination,  however  its 
principal  axis  be  pointed  (provided  that  its  direction  be  inva^ 
riable),  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  any  object 
with  respect  to  the  observer's 
station,  by  angles  reckoned  upon 
two  great  circles  in  the  visible 
hemisphere,  one  of  which  has  for 
its  poles  the  prolongations  of 
the  principal  axis  or  the  vanbh- 
ing  points  of  a  system  of  lines 
parallel  to  it,  and  the  other 
passes  always  through  these 
poles :  for  the  former  great  cir- 
cle is  the  vanishing  line  of  all 
planes  parallel  to  the  circle 
A  B,  while  the  latter,  in  any 
position  of  the  instrument,  is 
the  vanishing  line  of  all  the 
planes  parallel  to  the  circle  G  H ;  and  these  two  planes  being, 
by  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  at  right  angles,  the 
great  circles,  which  are  their  vanishing  lines,  must  be  so  too. 
Now,  if  two  great  circles  of  a  sphere  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  the  one  will  always  pass  through  the  other's  poles. 

(184.)  There  are,  however,  but  two  positions  in  which 
such  an  apparatus  can  be  mounted  so  as  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical utility  in  astronomy.  The  first  is,  when  the  principal 
axis  C  D  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  therefore  points 
to  the  poles  of  the  heavens  which  are  the  vanishing  points  of 
all  lines  in  this  system  of  parallels ;  and  when,  of  course,  the 
plane  of  the  circle  A  B  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  equator,  and 
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therefore  has  the  equinoctial  for  its  vanishing  circle^  and 
measnresy  by  its  arcs  read  off,  hour  angles,  or  differences  of 
right  ascension.  In  this  case,  the  great  circles  in  the  heavens, 
eorresponding  to  the  various  positions,  which  the  circle  G  H 
can  be  made  to  assume,  by  the  rotation  of  the  instrument 
round  its  axis  C  D,  are  all  hour-circles ;  and  the  arcs  read  off 
on  this  circle  will  be  declinations,  or  polar  distances,  or  their 
differences. 

(185.)  In  this  position  the  apparatus  assumes  the  name  of 
an  equatorial,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  a  parallactic  in- 
etniment.  It  is  a  most  convenient  instrument  for  all  such 
observations  as  require  an  object  to  be  kept  long  in  view, 
because,  being  once  set  upon  the  object,  it  can  be  followed  as 
long  as  we  please  by  a  sintjfle  motion,  i.  e.  by  merely  turning 
the  whole  apparatus  round  on  its  polar  axis.  For  since, 
when  the  telescope  is  set  on  a  star,  the  angle  between  its 
direction  and  that  of  the  polar  axis  is  equal  to  the  polar 
distance  of  the  star,  it  follows,  that  when  turned  about 
its  axis,  without  altering  the  position  of  the  telescope  on  the 
drcle  G  H,  the  point  to  which  it  is  directed  will  always  lie 
in  the  small  circle  of  the  heavens  coincident  with  the  star's 
dhunal  path.  In  many  observations  this  is  an  inestimable 
advantage,  and  one  which  belongs  to  no  other  instrument. 
The  equatorial  is  also  used  for  determining  the  place  of  an 
unknown  by  comparison  with  that  of  a  known  object,  in  a 
manner  to  be  described  in  the  fifth  chapter.  The  adjust- 
ments of  the  equatorial  are  somewhat  complicated  and  difH- 
colt.  They  are  best  performed  in  this  manner :  —  1st,  FoUow 
the  pole  star  round  its  whole  diurnal  course,  by  which  it  wiU 
become  evident  whether  the  polar  axis  is  directed  above  or 
bdoWy  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  of  the  true  pole, —  and  correct 
it  accordingly  (without  any  attempt,  during  this  process,  to 
conect  the  errors,  if  any,  in  the  position  of  the  declination 
axit)»  2dly,  after  the  polar  axis  is  thus  brought  into  adjust* 
menty  place  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle  in  or  near  the 
moifan;  and,  having  there  secured  it,  observe  the  transits 
tt  aevend  known  stars  of  widely  different  declinations.  If 
the  intervals  between  these  transits  correspond  to  the  known 
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differences  of  right  ascensions  of  the  stars,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  telescope  describes  a  true  meridian,  and  that^  there- 
fore, the  declination  axis  is  truly  perpendicular  to  the  polar 
one ;  —  if  not,  the  deviation  of  the  intervals  from  this  law 
will  indicate  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  deviation  of  the 
axis  in  question,  and  enable  us  to  correct  it.  * 

(186.)  A  very  great  improvement  has,  within  a  few  years 
from  the  present  time,  been  introduced  into  the  construction 
of  the  equatorial  instrument.  It  consists  in  applying  a  dock- 
work  movement  to  turn  the  whole  instrument  round  upon  its 
polar  axis,  and  so  to  follow  the  diurnal  motion  of  any  celestial 
object,  without  the  necessity  of  the  observer's  manual  inter- 
vention. The  driving  power  is  the  descent  of  a  weight  which 
communicates  motion  to  a  train  of  wheelwork,  and  thus, 
ultimately,  to  the  polar  axis,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  too 
swift  descent  is  controlled  and  regulated  to  the  exact  and 
uniform  rate  required  to  give  that  axis  one  turn  in  24  hours, 
by  connecting  it  with  a  regulating  clock,  or  (which  is  found 
preferable  in  practice)  by  exhausting  all  the  superfluous 
energy  of  the  driving  power,  by  causing  it  to  overcome 
a  regulated  friction.  Artists  have  thus  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  perfectly  smooth,  uniform,  and  regulable  motion,  which, 
when  80  applied,  serves  to  retain  any  object  on  which  the 
telescope  may  be  set,  commodiously,  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
of  view  for  whole  hours  in  succession,  leaving  the  attention 
of  the  observer  undistracted  by  having  a  mechanical  move- 
ment to  direct,  and  with  both  his  hands  at  liberty. 

(187.)  The  other  position  in  which  such  a  compound 
apparatus  as  we  have  described  in  art.  182.  may  be  ad- 
vantageously mounted,  is  that  in  which  the  prindpal  axis 
occupies  a  vertical  position,  and  the  one  circle,  AB,  con- 
sequently corresponds  to  the  celestial  horizon,  and  the  other, 
G  H,  to  a  vertical  circle  of  the  heavens.  The  angles  mea- 
sured on  the  former  are  therefore  azimuths^  or  differences 

•  See  Littrow  on  the  Adjustment  of  the  Equatorial  (Mem.  Ast.  See.  toL  iL 
p.  45.),  where  formulfe  are  given  for  ascertaining  the  amount  and  direction  of 
all  the  misadjustments  simultaneously.  But  the  practical  observer,  who  wishes 
to  avoid  bewildering  himself  by  doing  two  things  at  once,  had  better  proceed  as 
recommended  in  the  text. 
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aomuth,  and  those  of  the  latter  zenith  distances,  or  alti- 
tades,  acoording  as  the  graduation  commences  from  the  upper 
point  of  its  limb,  or  from  one  90^  distant  from  it  It  is 
therefore  known  by  the  name  of  an  azimuth  and  altitude  in- 
stmment  The  vertical  position  of  its  principal  axis  is  se- 
cured either  by  a  plumb-line  suspended  from  the  upper  end, 
which,  however  it  be  turned  round,  should  continue  always 
to  intersect  one  and  the  same  fiducial  mark  near  its  lower 
extremity,  or  by  a  level  fixed  directly  across  it,  whose  bubble 
ought  not  to  shift  its  place,  on  moving  the  instrument  in 
aamuth.  The  north  or  south  point  on  the  horizontal  circle 
is  ascertained  by  bringing  the  vertical  circle  to  coincide  with 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  by  the  same  criterion  by  which 
the  azimuthol  adjustment  of  the  transit  is  performed  (art. 
162.),  and  noting,  in  this  position,  the  reading  off  of  tlie 
lower  circle ;  or  by  the  following  process. 

(188.)  Let  a  bright  star  be  observed  at  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  by  bringing  it  on  the 
cross  wires  of  the  telescope.  In  this  position  let  the  horizon- 
tal circle  be  read  off,  and  the  telescope  securely  chimped  on 
the  vertical  one.  When  the  star  has  passed  the  meridian, 
and  is  in  the  descending  point  of  its  daily  course,  let  it  be 
followed  by  moving  the  whole  instrument  round  to  the  west, 
without,  however,  unclamping  the  telescope,  until  it  comes 
into  the  field  of  view ;  and  until,  by  continuing  the  horizon- 
tal motion,  the  star  and  the  cross  of  the  wires  come  once 
more  to  coincide.  In  this  position  it  is  evident  the  star  must 
have  the  same  precise  altitude  above  the  western  horizon,  that 
it  had  at  the  moment  of  the  first  observation  above  the 
eastern.  At  this  poiut  let  the  motion  be  arrested,  and  the 
horizontal  circle  be  again  read  off.  The  difference  of  the 
readings  will  be  the  azimuthal  arc  described  in  the  interval. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  altitudes  of  any  star  arc 
equal  on  either  side  of  the  meridian,  its  azimuths,  whether 
reckoned  both  from  the  north  or  both  from  the  south  point  of 
the  horizon,  must  also  be  equal,  —  consequently  the  north  or 
Boath  point  of  the  horizon  must  bisect  the  azimuthal  arc  thus 
determined,  and  will  therefore  become  known. 

I 
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(189.)  This  method  of  determining  the  north  and  south 
points  of  a  horizontal  circle  is  called  the  '^  method  of  equal 
altitudes,"  and  is  of  great  and  constant  use  in  practical  astro^ 
nomy.  If  we  note,  at  the  moments  of  the  two  obsen^ations,  the 
time,  by  a  clock  or  chronometer,  the  instant  halfway  between 
them  will  be  the  moment  of  the  star's  meridian  passage,  which 
may  thus  be  determined  without  a  transit;  and,  vice  versd, 
the  error  of  a  clock  or  chronometer  may  by  this  process  be 
discovered.  For  this  last  pur[)ose,  it  is  not  necessary  that  our 
instrument  should  be  provided  with  a  horizontal  circle  at  all. 
Any  means  by  which  altitudes  con  be  measured  will  enable 
us  to  determine  the  moments  when  the  same  star  arrives  at 
equal  altitudes  in  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  its  diurnal 
course;  and,  these  once  known,  the  instant  of  meridian 
passage  and  the  error  of  the  clock  become  also  known. 

(1 90.^  Thus  also  a  meridian  line  may  be  drawn  and  a  meridian 
mark  erected.  For  the  readings  of  the  north  and  south  points 
on  the  limb  of  the  horizontal  circle  being  known,  the  vertical 
circle  may  be  brought  exactly  into  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
by  setting  it  to  that  precise  reading.  This  done,  let  the 
telescope  be  depressed  to  the  north  horizon,  and  let  the  point 
intersected  there  by  its  cross-wires  be  noted,  and  a  mark 
erected  there,  and  let  the  same  be  done  for  the  south  horizon. 
The  line  joining  these  points  is  a  meridian  line,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  circle.  The  marks  may 
be  made  secure  and  permanent  if  required. 

(191.)  One  of  the  chief  purposes  to  which  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  circle  is  apjJicable  is  the  investigation  of  the  amount 
and  laws  of  rffraction.  For,  by  following  with  it  a  circum- 
polar  star  which  passes  the  zenith,  and  another  which  grazes 
the  horizon,  through  their  whole  diurnal  course,  the  exact 
apparent  form  of  their  diurnal  orbits,  or  the  ovals  into  which 
their  circles  arc  distorted  by  refraction,  can  be  traced ;  and 
their  deviation  from  circles,  being  at  every  moment  given  by 
the  nature  of  the  observation  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
refraction  itself  takes  place  (i.  e.  in  altitude),  is  made  a  matter 
of  direct  observation. 

(192.)   Tlic  zenith  sector  and   the  theodolite  are  peculiar 
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modifications  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument.  The 
former  is  adapted  for  the  very  exact  observation  of  stars  in 
or  near  the  zenith,  by  giving  a  great  length  to  the  vertical 
axis,  and  suppressing  all  the  circumference  of  the  vertical 
circle,  except  a  few  degrees  of  its  lower  part,  by  which  a 
great  length  of  radius,  and  a  consequent  proportion«il  enlarge- 
ment of  the  divisions  of  its  arc,  is  obtained.  The  latter  is 
especially  devoted  to  the  measures  of  horizontal  angles  be- 
tween terrestrial  objects,  in  which  the  telescope  never  requires 
to  be  elevated  more  than  a  few  degrees,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, the  vertical  circle  is  either  dispensed  with,  or  executed 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  less  delicacy ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  care  is  bestowed  on  securing  the  exact  perpendi 
colarity  of  the  plane  of  the  telescope's  motion,  by  resting  its 
>  horizontal  axis  on  two  supports  like  the  piers  of  a  transit- 
instrument,  which  themselves  are  firmly  bedded  on  the  spokes 
of  the  horizontal  circle,  and  turn  with  it. 

(193.)  The  next  instrument  we  shall  describe  is  one  by 
whose  aid  the  angular  distance  of  any  two  objects  may  be 
measured,  or  the  altitude  of  a  single  one  determined,  either 
by  measuring  its  distance  from  the  visible  horizon  (such  as 
the  sea-offing,  allowing  for  its  dip),  or  from  its  own  reflection 
on  the  surface  of  mercury.  It  is  the  sextant,  or  quadrant, 
commonly  called  Hadlty\  from  its  reputed  inventor,  though 
the  priority  of  invention  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Newton, 
whose  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  navigator  are  thus 
doubled,  by  his  having  furnished  at  once  the  only  theory  by 
which  his  vessel  can  be  securely  guided,  and  the  only  instru- 
ment which  has  ever  been  found  to  avail,  in  applying  that 
theory  to  its  nautical  uses.* 

(194.)  The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  the  optical  pro- 
perty of  reflected  rays,  thus  announced :  —  "  The  angle  be- 


*  Nevton  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Ilallcy,  who  suppressed  it.  The  descrip- 
tioD  of  the  instrument  was  found,  after  the  death  of  llalleyv  among  his  papers, 
io  Newton's  own  handwriting,  by  his  executor,  who  communicated  the  papers 
to  the  Rojel  Society,  twenty-five  years  after  Newton's  death,  and  eleven  after 
the  paUication  of  Hadley*s  invention,  which  might  be,  and  probably  was, 
iadcpomlent  of  any  knowledge  of   Newton's  though   Ilutton  insinuates  the 
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tween  the  first  and  last  directions  of  a  raj  which  has  suffered 
two  reflections  in  one  plane  is  equal  to  twice  the  inclination 
of  the  reflecting  surfaces  to  each  other."  Let  A  B  be  the 
limb,  or  graduated  arc,  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  circle  60°  in  extent, 
but  divided  into  120  equal  parts. 
On  the  radius  C  B  let  a  sil- 
vered plane  glass  D  be  fixed,  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
circle,  and  on  the  moveable  ra- 
dius C  E  let  another  such  sil- 
vered glass,  C,  be  fixed.  The 
glass  D  is  permanently  fixed 
parallel  to  A  C,  and  only  one  half  of  it  is  silvered,  the  other 
half  allowing  objects  to  be  seen  through  it.  The  glass  C  is 
wholly  silvered,  and  its  plane  is  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
moveable  radius  C  E,  at  the  extremity  E  of  which  a  vernier 
is  placed  to  read  off  the  divisions  of  the  limb.  On  the  radius 
A  C  is  set  a  telescope  F,  through  which  any  object,  Q,  may 
be  seen,  by  direct  rays  w^hich  pass  through  the  unsilvered  por- 
tion of  the  glass  D,  while  another  object,  P,  is  seen  through 
the  same  telescope  by  rays,  which,  after  reflection  at  C,  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  silvered  part  of  D,  and  are  thence 
directed  by  a  second  reflection  into  the  telescope.  The  two 
images  so  formed  will  both  be  seen  in  the  field  of  view  at 
once,  and  by  moving  the  radius  C  E  will  (if  the  reflectors  be 
truly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle)  meet  and  pass 
over,  without  obliterating  each  other.  The  motion,  however, 
is  arrested  when  they  meet,  and  at  this  point  the  angle  in- 
cluded between  the  direction  C  P  of  one  object,  and  F  Q  of 
the  other,  is  twice  the  angle  EGA  included  between  the 
fixed  and  moveable  radii  C  A,  C  E.  Now,  the  graduations 
of  the  limb  being  purposely  made  only  half  as  distant  as  would 
correspond  to  degrees,  the  arc  A  E,  when  read  off,  as  if  the 
graduations  were  tohole  degrees,  will,  in  fact,  read  double  its 
real  amount,  and  therefore  the  numbers  so  read  off  will  ex- 
press not  the  angle  EGA,  but  its  double,  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  objects. 
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(195.)  To  determine  the  exact  distances  between  the  stars 
by  direct  observation  is  comparatively  of  little  service ;  but 
in  nautical  astronomy  the  measurement  of  their  distances 
from  the  moon,  and  of  their  altitudes,  is  of  essential  import- 
ance; and  as  the  sextant  requires  no  fixed  support,  but 
can  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  used  on  ship-board,  the  utility 
of  the  instrument  becomes  at  once  obvious.  For  altitudes 
at  sea,  as  no  level,  plumb-line,  or  artificial  horizon  can  bo 
used,  the  sea-offing  affords  the  only  resource ;  and  the  image 
of  the  star  observed,  seen  by  reflection,  is  brought  to  coin- 
cide with  the  boundary  of  the  sea  seen  by  direct  rays.  Thus 
the  altitude  above  the  sea-line  is  found ;  and  this  corrected 
for  the  dip  of  the  horizon  (art.  23.)  gives  the  true  altitude  of 
the  star.  On  land,  an  artificial  horizon  may  be  used  (art.  173.), 
and  the  consideration  of  dip  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

(196.)  The  adjustments  of  the  sextant  are  simple.  They 
consist  in  fixing  the  two  reflectors,  the  one  on  the  revolving 
radios  C  E,  the  other  on  the  fixed  one  C  B,  so  as  to  have  their 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  when  the  reading  of  the  instrument  is  zero.  This 
adjustment  in  the  latter  respect  is  of  little  moment,  as  its 
effect  18  to  produce  a  constant  error,  whose  amount  is  readily 
ascertained  by  bringing  the  two  images  of  one  and  the  same 
star  or  other  distant  object  to  coincidence ;  when  the  instru- 
ment auffht  to  read  zero^  and  if  it  does  not,  the  angle  which 
it  does  read  is  the  zero  correction  and  must  be  subtracted 
from  all  angles  measured  with  the  sextant  The  former  ad- 
justments are  essential  to  be  maintained,  and  are  performed 
by  small  screws,  by  whose  aid  either  or  both  the  glasses  may 
be  tilted  a  little  one  way  or  another  until  the  direct  and  re- 
flected images  of  a  vertical  line  (a  plumb-line)  can  be  brought 
'  to  coincidence  over  their  whole  extenty  so  as  to  form  a  single 
unbroken  straight  line,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  move- 
able arm,  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope, 
vhose  axis  is  carefully  adjusted  by  the  optician  to  parallelism 
irith  the  plane  of  the  limb.  In  practice  it  is  usual  to  leave 
only  the  reflector  D  on  the  fixed  radius  adjustable,  that  on 
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the  moveable  being  set  to  great  nicety  by  tbe  maker.  In 
tbiB  case  the  best  way  of  making  the  adjastment  is  to  view 
a  pair  of  lines  crossing  ench  other  at  right  angles  (one 
being  horizontal  the  otiier  vertical)  through  the  telescope  of 
the  inetrument,  holding  tbe  plane  of  its  limb  vertical,  —  then 
having  brought  the  horizontal  line  and  its  reflected  image  to 
coincidence  by  the  motion  of  the  radios,  the  two  images  of 
the  vertical  arm  must  be  brought  to  coincidence  by  tilting 
one  way  or  other  t)ie  fixed  reflector  I)  by  means  of  an 
adjusting  screw,  with  which  every  sextant  is  provided  for  that 
purpose.  When  both  lines  coincide  m  tbe  centre  ofOufieM 
the  adjustment  is  correct. 

(197.)  The  reflecting  circle  is  an  instrument  destined  for 
the  same  uses  as  the  sextant,  but  more  complete,  the  <nrcle 
being  entire,  and  the  divisions  carried  all  round.  It  is  usually 
furnished  with  three  verniers,  so  as  to  admit  of  three  distinct 
readings  off,  by  the  average  of  which  the  error  of  graduatioB 
and  of  reading  b  reduced.  This  is  altc^^her  a  very  refined 
and  elegant  instrument. 

(198.)  We  must  not  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject 
witliout  mention  of  the  "  principle 
of  repetition ;"  an  invention  of 
Borda,  by  which  the  error  of  gra- 
duation may  be  diminished  to  any 
degree,  and,  practiciilly  speaking, 
anniliilated.  Let  P  Q  be  two  ob- 
jects which  we  may  suppose  fixed, 
for  purposes  of  mere  explanation, 
and  let  X  L  be  a  telescope  moveable 
on  O,  the  common  axis  of  two 
circles,  A M L  and  abc,  of  which 
the  former,  A  M  L,  is  absolutely  fixed  in  the  plane  of  tbe 
objects,  and  c.irric3  the  giiiduations,  and  the  latter  is  freely 
moveable  on  the  axii  The  telescope  is  attached  per- 
manently to  the  latter  circle,  and  moves  with  it.  An  arm 
O  a  A  carries  the  index,  or  vernier,  which  reads  off"  the  gra- 
duated limb  of  the  fixed  circle.  This  arm  is  provided  with 
two  clamps,  by   which    it  can    be    temporarily  connected 
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irith  either  circle,  and  detached  at  pleasure.  Suppose,  now, 
the  telescope  directed  to  P.  Clamp  the  index  arm  O  A  to 
the  inner  circle,  and  unclamp  it  from  the  outer,  and  read  oif. 
Then  cany  the  telescope  round  to  the  other  object  Q.  In  so 
doing,  the  inner  circle,  and  the  index-arm  which  is  clamped 
to  it,  will  also  be  carried  round,  over  an  arc  AB,  on  the 
graduated  limb  of  the  outer,  equal  to  the  angle  P  O  Q.  Now 
clamp  the  index  to  the  outer  circle,  and  unclamp  the  inner, 
and  read  off:  the  difference  of  readings  will  of  course  measure 
the  angle  P  O  Q ;  but  the  result  will  be  liable  to  two  sources 
of  error  —  that  of  graduation  and  that  of  observation,  both 
which  it  ifl  our  object  to  get  rid  of.  To  this  end  transfer  the 
telescope  back  to  P,  without  unclamping  the  arm  from  the 
outer  circle ;  then,  having  made  the  bisection  of  P,  clamp  the 
arm  to  b,  and  unclamp  it  from  B,  and  again  transfer  the 
telescope  to  Q,  by  which  the  arm  will  now  be  carried  with 
it  to  C,  over  a  second  arc,  B  C,  equal  to  the  angle  P  0  Q. 
Now  again  read  off;  then  will  the  difference  between  this 
reading  and  the  original  one  measure  tunce  the  angle  P  O  Q, 
affected  with  both  errors  of  observation,  but  only  with  the 
same  error  of  graduation  as  before.  Let  this  process  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  we  please  (suppose  ten  times) ;  then  will 
the  final  arc  A  B  C  D  read  off  on  the  circle  be  ten  times  the 
required  angle,  affected  by  the  joint  errors  of  all  the  ten  ob- 
aervations,  but  only  by  the  same  constant  error  of  graduation,. 
which  depends  on  the  initial  and  final  readings  off  alone. 
Now  the  errors  of  observation,  when  numerous,  tend  to 
balance  and  destroy  one  another ;  so  that,  if  sufficiently  mul- 
tiplied, their  influence  will  disappear  from  the  result.  There 
remains,  then,  only  the  constant  error  of  graduation,  which 
oomea  to  be  divided  in  the  final  result  by  the  number  of  ob- 
lervationa,  and  is  therefore  diminished  in  its  influence  to  one 
tenth  of  its  possible  amount,  or  to  less  if  need  be.  The 
abstract  beauty  and  advantage  of  this  principle  seem  to  be 
counterbalanced  in  practice  by  some  unknown  cause,  which, 
probably,  must  be  sought  for  in  imperfect  clamping. 
(199.)  Micrometers  are  instruments  (as  the  name  im- 
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ports*)  for  measunDg^  with  great  precision^  small  angles^  not 
exceeding  a  few  minutes^  or  at  most  a  whole  degree.  They 
are  very  vaxious  in  construction  and  principle,  nearly  all, 
however,  depending  on  the  exceeding  delicacy  with  which 
space  can  be  subdivided  by  the  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  of 
fine  screws.  Thus  —  in  the  parallel  wire  micrometer,  two 
parallel  threads  (spider's  lines  are  generally  used)  stretched 
on  sliding  frames,  one  or  both  moveable  by  screws  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to 
that  of  the  threads,  are 
placed  in  the  common 
focus  of  the  object  and 
eye-glasses  of  a  tele- 
scope, and  brought  by 
the  motion  of  the  screws 

exactly  to  cover  the  two  extremities  of  the  image  of  any  small 
object  seen  in  the  telescope,  as  the  diameter  of  a  planet,  &c.,  the 
angular  distance  between  which  it  is  required  to  measure.  This 
done,  the  threads  are  closed  up  by  turning  one  of  the  screws  till 
they  exactly  cover  each  other,  and  the  number  of  turns  and 
parts  of  a  turn  required  gives  the  interval  of  the  threads, 
which  must  be  converted  into  angular  measure,  either  by  ac- 
tual calculation  from  the  linear  measure  of  the  threads  of  the 
screw  and  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass,  or  experiment- 
ally, by  measuring  the  image  of  a  known  object  placed  at  a 
known  distance  (as  a  foot-rule  at  a  hundred  yards,  &c.)  and 
therefore  subtending  a  known  angle. 

(200.)  The  duplication  of  the  image  of  an  object  by  optical 
means  furnishes  a  valuable  and  fertile  resource  in  micrometry. 
Suppose  by  any  optical  contrivance  the  single  image  A  of 
any  object  can  be  converted  into  two,  exactly  equal  and 
similar,  A  B,  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  dependent  (by 


•  Mi/cpov,  small ;  fitrpuv,  to  measure. 
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some  xnechaiilcal  movement)  on  the  will  of  the  observer,  and 
in  any  required  direction  from  one  another.  As  these  can, 
therefore,  be  made  to  approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other 
at  pleasure,  they  may  be  brought  in  the  first  place  to  ap- 
proach till  they  touch  one  another  on  one  side,  as  at  A  C,  and 
then  being  made  by  continuing  the  motion  to  cross  and  touch 
on  the  opposite  side,  as  A  D,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity 
of  movement  required  to  produce  the  change  from  one  con- 
tact to  the  other,  if  uniform,  will  measure  the  double  diameter 
of  the  object  A. 

(201.)  Innumerable  optical  combinations  may  be  devised  to 
operate  such  duplication.  The  chief  and  most  important 
(from  its  recent  applications),  is  the  heliometer,  in  which  the 
ioiflge  is  divided  by  bisecting  the  ohject-^lass  of  the  telescope, 
and  making  its  two  halves,  set  in  separate  brass  frames,  slide 
laterally  on  each  other,  as  A  B,  the  motion  being  produced 
and  measured  by  a  screw. 
Each  half,  by  the  laws  of 
optics,  forms  its  own  image 
(somewhat  blurred,  it  is  true, 
hf  diffiraction  *),  in  its  own 
axis ;  and  thus  two  equal  and 
similar  images  are  formed  side 
bjr  side  in  the  focus  of  the 
eye-piece,  which  may  be  made 
to  approach  and  recede  by  the 
motion  of  the  screw,  and  thus  afford  the  means  of  measure- 
ment as  above  described. 

(202.)  Double  refraction  through  crystallized  media  affords 
another  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  end.  Without 
going  into  the  intricacies  of  this  difficult  branch  of  optics,  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that  objects  viewed  through  certain  crys- 
tals (as  Iceland  spar,  or  quartz)  appear  double,  two  images 
equally  distinct  being  formed,  whose  angular  distance  from 
each  other  varies  from  nothing  (or  perfect  coincidence),  up  to 


*  Thif  might  be  cured,  though  nt  on  expense  of  light>  by  limiting  each  half 
to  a  circular  ipace  ty  diaphrngms,  rs  rc'])rc&cntcd  l>y  the  dotted  linei. 
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a  certain  limits  according  to  t/ie  direction  with  respect  to  a 
certain  fixed  line  in  the  crystal^  called  its  optical  axis.  Sop- 
pose^  then^  to  take  the  simplest  case,  that  the  eye-lens  of  a 
telescope,  instead  of  glass,  were  formed  of  such  a  crystal  (say 
of  quartz,  which  may  be  worked  as  well  or  better  than  glass), 
and  of  a  spherical  forniy  so  as  to  oifer  no  difference  when 
turned  about  on  its  centre,  other  than  the  inclination  of  its 
optical  axis  to  the  visual  ray.  Then  when  that  axis  coincides 
with  the  line  of  coUimation  of  the  object-glass,  one  image 
only  will  be  seen,  but  when  made  to  revolve  on  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  that  line,  two  will  arise,  opening  gradually 
out  from  each  other,  and  thus  originating  the  desired  dupli- 
cation. In  this  contrivance,  the  angular  amount  of  the 
rotation  of  the  sphere  affords  the  necessary  datum  for 
determining  the  separation  of  the  images. 

(203.)  Of  all  methods  which  have  been  proposed,  however, 
the  simplest  and  most  unobjectionable  would  appear  to  be 
the  following.  It  is  well  known  to  every  optical  student, 
that  two  prisms  of  glass,  a  flint  and  a  crown,  may  be  opposed 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  a  colourless  deflection  of  paral- 
lel rays.  An  object  seen  through  such  a  compound  or 
achromatic  prism,  will  be  seen  simply  deviated  in  direction, 
but  in  no  way  otherwise  altered  or  distorted.  Let  such  a 
prism  be  constructed  with  its  surfaces  so  nearly  parallel  that 
the  total  deviation  produced  in  traversing  them  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  small  amount  (say  5').  Let  this  be  cut  in  half,  and 
from  each  half  let  a  circular  disc 
be  formed,  and  cemented  on  a 
circular  plate  of  parallel  glass,  or 
otherwise  sustained,  close  to  and 
concentric  with  the  other  by  a 
framework  of  metal  so  light  as  to 
intercept  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
light  which  passes  on  the  outside 
(as  in  the  annexed  figure),  where 
the  dotted  lines  represent  the 
radii  sustaining  one,  and  the  un- 
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dotted  those  carrying  the  other  disc.  The  whole  must  be 
80  mounted  as  to  allow  one  disc  to  revolve  in  its  own  plane 
behind  the  other^  fixed^  and  to  allow  the  amount  of  rotation 
to  be  read  off.  It  is  evident^  then,  that  when  the  deviations 
produced  by  the  two  discs  conspire,  a  total  deviation  of  10' 
will  be  effected  on  all  the  light  which  has  passed  through 
thcin;  that  when  they  oppose  each  other,  the  rays  will 
emerge  undeviated,  and  that  in  intermediate  positions  a  de- 
viation varymg  from  0  to  10^  and  calculable  from  the  angu- 
lar rotation  of  the  one  disc  on  the  other,  will  arise.  Now, 
let  this  combination  be  applied  at  such  a  point  of  the  cone 
of  rays,  between  the  object-glass  and  its  focus,  that  the  discs 
shall  occupy  exactly  half  the  area  of  its  section.  Then  will 
half  the  light  of  the  object  lens  pass  undeviated — the  other 
half  deviated,  as  above  described ;  and  thus  a  duplication  of 
image,  variable  and  measureable  (jjls  required  for  micrometric 
measurement)  wilt  occur.  If  the  object-glass  be  not  very 
large,  the  most  convenient  point  of  its  application  will  be  ex- 
ternally before  it,  in  which  case  the  diameter  of  the  discs 
will  be  to  tliat  of  the  object-glass  as  707  :  1000 ;  or  (allow- 
bg  for  the  spokes)  about  as  7  to  10. 

(204.)  The  Position  Micrometer  is  simply  a  straight  thread 
or  wire,  which  is  carried  round  by  a  smooth  revolving  motion, 
in  the  common  focus  of  the  object  and  eye-glasses,  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  It  serves  to  de- 
termine the  situation  with  respect  to  some  fixed  line  in  the 
field  of  view,  of  the  line  joining  any  two  objects  or  points  of 
an  object  seen  in  that  field  —  as  two  stars,  for  instance,  near 
enough  to  be  seen  at  once.  For  this  purpose  the  moveable 
thread  is  placed  so  as  to  cover  both  of  them,  or  stand,  as  may 
best  be  judged,  parallel  to  their  line  of  junction.  And  its 
angle,  with  the  fixed  one,  is  then  read  off  upon  a  small 
divided  circle  exterior  to  the  instrument.  When  such  a 
micrometer  is  applied  (as  it  most  commonly  is)  to  an  equa- 
torially  mounted  telescope,  the  zero  of  its  position  corresponds 
to  a  direction  of  the  wire,  such  as,  prolonged,  will  represent 
a  circle  of  declination  in  the  heavens  —  and  the  *^  angles 
of  position"  so  read  off  are  reckoned  invariably  from  one 
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pointy  and  in  one  direction^  viz.^  north,  following^  south,  pre* 
ceding  ;  so  that  0^  position  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  an 
object  exactly  north  of  that  assumed  as  a  centre  of  reference, 
—  90**  to  a  situation  exactly  eastward  or  following ;  ISO* 
exactly  south ;  and  270^  exactly  west,  or  preceding  in  the 
order  of  diurnal  movement. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

OF  THE  FIGUBE  OF  THE  EABTH. — ITS  EXACT  DIMENSIOITS. — ITS 
FOBH  THAT  OF  EQUILIBRIUM  MODIFIED  BY  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE. 
—  YARIATION  OF  GRAVITY  ON  ITS  SURFACE.  —  STATICAL  AND 
DYNAMICAL  MEASURES  OP  GRAVITT.  —  THE  PENDULUM. — GRAVITY 

TO   A   SPHEROID. OTHER  EFFECTS  OF   THE   EARTH's    ROTATION. 

TRADE  WINDS. — DETERMINATION  OP  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITIONS. 

OF    LATITUDES.  —  OF    LONGITUDES.  —  CONDUCT    OF    A    TRIGO- 

KOMETRICAL  SURVEY. — OF  MAPS. — PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  SPHERE. 
— MEASUREMENT  OF  HEIGHTS  BY  THE  BAROMETER. 

(205.)  Geography  is  not  only  the  most  important  of  the 
practical  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  astronomy  is 
applied,  but  it  is  also,  theoretically  speaking,  an  essential 
part  of  the  latter  science.  The  earth  being  the  general  station 
from  which  we  view  the  heavens,  a  knowledge  of  the  local 
ntuation  of  particular  stations  on  its  surface  is  of  great  con- 
sequence, when  we  come  to  inquire  the  distances  of  the  nearer 
heavenly  bodies  from  us,  as  concluded  from  observations  of 
their  parallax  as  well  as  on  all  other  occasions,  where  a 
difference  of  locality  can  be  supposed  to  influence  astronomical 
results.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  to  explain 
the  principles,  by  which  astronomical  observation  is  apj)licd 
to  geographical  determinations,  and  to  give  at  the  same  time 
an  outline  of  geography  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  considered  a  part 
of  astronomy. 

(206.)  Geography,  as  the  word  imports,  is  a  delineation  or 
description  of  the  earth.  In  its  widest  sense,  this  compre- 
hends not  only  the  delineation  of  the  form  of  its  continents 
and  seas,  its  rivers  and  mountains,  but  their  physical  condition, 
dimates,  and  products,  and  their  appropriation  by  communi- 
ties of  men.  With  physical  and  political  geography,  however, 
we  have  no  conccni  here.     Astronomical  geography  has  for 
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its  objects  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  earthy  the  parts  of  its  surface  occupied  by  sea  and  land> 
and  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  latter,  regarded  as 
protuberant  above  the  ocean,  and  broken  into  the  various 
forms  of  mountain,  table  land,  and  valley ;  neither  should  the 
form  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  surface  of  the  land  beneath  the  water,  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration :  we  know,  it  is  true,  very  little  of  it ;  but  this  is 
an  ignorance  rather  to  be  lamented,  and,  if  possible,  remedied, 
than  acquiesced  in,  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  very  im- 
portant branches  of  inquiry  which  would  be  greatly  advanced 
by  a  better  acquaintance  with  it. 

(207.)  With  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
we  have  already  shown  that,  speaking  loosely,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  spherical ;  but  the  reader  who  has  duly  appreciated 
the  remarks  in  art.  22.  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  that 
this  result,  concluded  from  observations  not  susceptible  of 
much  exactness,  and  embracing  very  small  portions  of  the 
surface  at  once,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  first  approximation, 
and  may  require  to  be  materially  modified  by  entering  into 
minutiae  before  neglected,  or  by  increasing  the  delicacy  of  our 
observations,  or  by  including  in  their  extent  larger  areas  of 
its  surface.  For  instance,  if  it  should  turn  out  (as  it  will), 
on  minuter  inquiry,  that  the  true  figure  is  somewhat  ellip- 
tical, or  flattened,  in  the  manner  of  an  orange,  having  the 
diameter  which  coincides  with  the  axis  about  g^J^th  part  shorter 
than  the  diameter  of  its  equatorial  circle ;  —  this  is  so  trifling 
a  deviation  from  the  spherical  form  that,  if  a  model  of  such 
proportions  were  turned  in  wood,  and  laid  before  us  on  a 
table,  the  nicest  eye  or  hand  would  not  detect  the  flattening, 
since  the  difference  of  diameters,  in  a  globe  of  fifteen  inches, 
would  amount  only  to  -jVth  of  an  inch.  In  all  common 
parlance,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  then,  it  would  still  be 
called  a  globe ;  while,  nevei-thelcss,  by  careful  measurement, 
the  difference  would  not  fail  to  be  noticed ;  and,  speaking 
strictly,  it  would  be  termed,  not  a  globe,  but  an  oblate 
ellipsoid,  or  spheroid,  which  is  the  name  appropriated  by 
geometers  to  the  form  above  described. 
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(208.)  The  sections  of  such  a  figure  by  a  plane  arc  not 
circles^  but  ellipses;  so  that,  on  such  a  shaped  earth,  the 
horizon  of  a  spectator  would  nowhere  (except  at  the  poles) 
be  exactly  circular,  but  somewhat  elliptical.  It  is  easy  to 
demonstrate,  however,  that  its  deviation  from  the  circular 
form,  arising  from  so  very  slight  an  ^^  elUpticity^^  as  above 
supposed,  would  be  quite  imperceptible,  not  only  to  our  eye- 
sight, but  to  the  test  of  the  dip-sector ;  so  that  by  that  mode 
of  observation  we  should  never  be  led  to  notice  so  small  a 
deviation  from  perfect  sphericity.  How  we  are  led  to  this 
conclusion,  as  a  practical  result,  will  appear,  when  we  have 
explained  the  means  of  determining  with  accuracy  the  di- 
mensions of  tlie  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  earth. 

(209.)  As  we  cannot  grasp  the  earth,  nor  recede  from  it 
far  enough  to  view  it  at  once  as  a  whole,  and  compare  it  with 
ft  known  standard  of  measure  in  any  degree  commensurate 
to  its  own  size,  but  can  only  creep  about  upon  it,  and  apply 
oar  diminutive  measures  to  comparatively  small  parts  of  its 
vast  surface  in  succession,  it  becomes  necessiiry  to  supply,  by 
geometrical  reasoning,  the  defect  of  our  physical  powers,  and 
from  a  delicate  and  careful  measurement  of  such  small  parts 
to  conclude  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  whole  mass. 
This  would  present  little  difficulty,  if  we  were  sure  the  earth 
were  strictly  a  sphere,  for  the  proportion  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  being  known  (viz.  that  of 
3*1415926  to  1*0000000),  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  entire  circumference  of  any  great  circle,  such 
u  a  meridian,  in  miles,  feet,  or  any  other  standard  units,  to 
know  the  diameter  in  units  of  the  same  kind.  Now,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole  circle  is  known  as  soon  as  we  know 
the  exact  length  of  any  aliquot  part  of  it,  such  as  1°  or  ^^^th 
part;  and  this,  being  not  more  than  about  seventy  miles  in 
length,  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  very  exact  measurement, 
tod  could,  in  fact,  be  measured  (if  we  knew  its  exact  termi- 
nation at  each  extremity)  within  a  very  few  feet,  or,  indeed, 
indhesy  by  methods  presently  to  be  particularized. 

(210«)  Supposing,  then,  we  were  to  begin  measuring  with 
all  due  nicety  from  any  station,  in  the  exact  direction  of  a 
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meridian,  and  go  measuring  on,  till  by  some  indication  we 
were  informed  that  we  had  accomplished  an  exact  degree  from 
the  point  we  set  out  from,  our  problem  would  then  be  at  once 
resolved.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire  by  what 
indications  we  can  be  sure,  1st,  that  we  have  advanced  an 
exact  degree  ;  and,  2dly,  that  we  have  been  measuring  in  the 
/      exact  direction  of  a  great  circle. 

(211.)  Now,  the  earth  has  no  landmarks  on  it  to  indicate 
degrees,  nor  traces  inscribed  on  its  surface  to  guide  us  in  such 
a  course.  The  compass,  though  it  aflbrds  a  tolerable  guide 
to  the  mariner  or  the  traveller,  is  far  too  uncertain  in  its 
indications,  and  too  little  known  in  its  laws,  to  be  of  any  use 
in  such  an  operation.  We  must,  therefore,  look  outwards, 
and  refer  our  situation  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  to  natural 
marks,  external  to  it,  and  which  are  of  equal  permanence  and 
stability  with  the  earth  itself.  Such  marks  are  afforded  by 
the  stars.  By  observations  of  their  meridian  altitudes,  per- 
formed at  any  station,  and  from  their  known  polar  distances, 
we  conclude  the  height  of  the  pole ;  and  since  the  altitude  of 
the  pole  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  (art.  119.),  the 
same  observations  give  the  latitudes  of  any  stations  where  we 
may  establish  the  requisite  instruments.  When  our  latitude, 
then,  is  found  to  have  diminished  a  degree,  we  know  that, 
provided  we  have  kept  to  the  meridian,  we  have  described  one 
three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  the  earth's  circumference. 

(212.)  The  direction  of  the  meridian  may  be  secured  at 
every  instant  by  the  observations  described  in  art.  162.  188.; 
and  although  local  difficulties  may  oblige  us  to  deviate  in  our 
measurement  from  this  exact  direction,  yet  if  we  keep  a  strict 
account  of  the  amount  of  this  deviation,  a  very  simple  calcu- 
lation will  enable  us  to  reduce  our  observed  measure  to  its 
meridional  value. 

(213.)  Such  is  the  principle  of  that  most  important  geo- 
graphical operation,  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian. In  its  detail,  however,  a  somewhat  modified  course 
must  be  followed.  An  observatory  cannot  be  mounted  and 
dismounted  at  every  step ;  so  that  we  cannot  identify  and 
measure  an  exact  degree  neither  more  nor  less.     But  this  is 
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of  no  consequence,  provided  we  know  with  equal  precision 
haw  much,  more  or  less,  we  have  measured.  In  place,  then^ 
of  measuring  this  precise  aliquot  part,  we  take  the  more 
convenient  method  of  measuring  from  one  good  observing 
station  to  another,  about  a  degree,  or  two  or  three  degrees, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  indeed  any  determinate  angular 
interval  apart,  and  determining  by  astronomical  observation 
the  precise  difference  of  latitudes  between  the  stations. 

(214.)  Again,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  avoid  in  this 
operation  every  source  of  uncertainty,  because  an  error  com- 
mitted in  the  length  of  a  single  degree  will  be  multiplied 
360  times  in  the  circumference,  and  nearly  115  times  in  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  concluded  from  it.  Any  error  which 
may  affect  the  astronomical  determination  of  a  star's  altitude 
will  be  especially  influential.  Now,  there  is  still  too  much 
uncertainty  and  fluctuation  in  the  amoimt  of  refraction  at 
moderate  altitudes,  not  to  make  it  especially  desirable  to 
avoid  this  source  of  error.  To  effect  this,  we  take  care 
to  select  for  observation,  at  the  extreme  stations,  some  star 
which  passes  through  or  near  the  zeniths  of  both.  The 
amount  of  refraction,  within  a  f<^  degrees  of  the  zenith,  is 
very  small,  and  its  fluctuations  and  uncertainty,  in  point  of 
quantity,  so  excessively  minute  as  to  be  utterly  inappretiable. 
Now,  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  we  observe  the  pole  to  be 
raised  or  depressed  a  degree,  or  the  zemth  distance  of  a  star 
when  on  the  meridian  to  have  changed  by  the  same  quantity 
(fig.  art.  128.).  If  at  one  station  we  observe  any  star  to  pass 
through  the  zenith,  and  at  the  other  to  pass  one  degree 
south  or  north  of  the  zenith,  we  are  sure  that  the  geographical 
latitudes,  or  the  altitudes  of  the  pole  at  the  two  stations, 
must  differ  by  the  same  amount. 

(215.)  Granting  that  the  terminal  points  of  one  degree 
can  be  ascertained,  its  lenf/th  may  be  measured  by  the 
methods  which  will  be  presently  described,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  to  within  a  very  few  feet.  Now,  the  error  which 
may  be  committed  in  fixing  each  of  these  terminal  points 
cannot  exceed  that  which  may  be  committed  in  the  observa- 
tion of  the  zenith  distance  of  a  star  properly  situated  for  the 
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purpose  in  question.  This  error,  with  proper  care,  can 
hardly  exceed  half  a  second.  Supposing  we  grant  the  possi- 
bility of  ten  feet  of  error  in  the  length  o{  each  d^ree  in  a 
measured  arc  of  five  degrees,  and  of  half  a  second  in  each 
of  the  zenith  distances  of  one  star,  observed  at  the  northern 
and  southern  stations,  and,  lastly,  suppose  all  these  errors  to 
conspire,  so  as  to  tend  all  of  them  to  give  a  result  greater,  or 
all  less,  than  the  truth,  it  will  appear,  by  a  very  easy  pro- 
portion, that  the  whole  amount  of  error  which  would  be  thus 
entailed  on  an  estimate  of  the  earth's  diameter,  as  concluded 
from  such  a  measure,  would  not  exceed  1147  yards,  or  about 
two  thirds  of  a  mile,  and  this  is  ample  allowance. 

(216.)  This,  however,  supposes  that  the  form  of  the  earth 
is  that  of  a  perfect  sphere,  and,  in  consequence,  the  lengths 
of  its  degrees  in  all  parts  precisely  equal.  But,  when  we 
come  to  compare  the  measures  of  meridional  arcs  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  the  results  obtained,  although 
they  agree  sufficiently  to  show  that  the  supposition  of  a 
spherical  figure  is  not  very  remote  from  the  truth,  yet  exhibit 
discordances  far  greater  than  what  we  have  shown  to  be 
attributable  to  error  of  otservation,  and  which  render  it 
evident  that  the  hjrpothesis,  in  strictness  of  its  wording,  is 
untenable.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  lengths  of  arv?8 
of  the  meridian  (astronomically  determined  as  above  de- 
scribed), expressed  in  British  standard  feet,  as  resulting  from 
actual  measurement  made  with  all  possible  care  and  precision, 
by  commissioners  of  various  nations,  men  of  the  first  emi- 
nence, supplied  by  their  respective  governments  with  the  best 
instruments,  and  furnished  with  every  facility  which  could 
tend  to  ensure  a  successful  result  of  their  important  labours. 
The  lengths  of  the  degrees  in  the  last  column  are  derived 
from  the  numbers  set  down  in  the  two  preceding  ones  by 
simple  proportion,  a  method  not  quite  exact  when  the  arcs 
are  large,  but  sufficiently  so  for  our  purpose. 
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Coantry. 


SwedeIl^  A  B  - 
Sweden,  A 
Russia,  A 
Russia,  B 
Prussia,  B 
Denmark,  B 
Hanover,  A  B  a 
England,  A 
England,  B 
France,  A 
France,  A  B 
Rome,  A 
America,  A       • 
India,  AB 
India,  A  B 
Peru,  A  B 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  A 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  B 


LatUuda  of 
Middle  of  Arc. 


-¥669 
+  66 
+  58 
+  56 
+  54 
+  54 
+  52 
+  52 
+  52 
+  46 
+  44 
+  42 
+  39 
+  16 
+  12 
—  1 
-S3 
-35 


2(y  l(y'-0 
19  37 

17  37 

3  55  5 

58  26-0 
8  13-7 

32  16-6 
35  45 

2  19-4 
52  2 
51  2-5 

59  — 
12  — 

8  21-5 
32  20-8 
31  0-4 

18  30 
43  20*0 


Are 
mestured. 


1^37' 
O    57 
35 


3 
8 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
8 

12 
2 
1 

15 
1 
3 
1 
3 


2 
30 
31 

0 
57 
50 
20 
22 

9 
28 
57 
34 

7 
13 
34 


19" -6 
304 

5-2 
28-9 
29  0 
53-3 
57-4 
13-1 
23-5 

0-3 
12-7 
47 
450 
40-7 
56-4 

3-5 
17-5 
34-7 


Mennired 

Length  lo 

Feet. 


Mean 

Lenffth  of 

the  Degree 

at  the  Mid 

die  Lati- 

tude  ia 

Feet. 


593277 

351832 

1309742 

2937439 

551073 

559121 

736425 

1442953 

1036409 

3040605 

4509832 

787919 

"SSBIOO 

5794598 

574318 

1131050 

445506 

1301993 


365744 
367086 
365368 
365291 
365420 
365087 
365300 
364971 
364951 
364872 
364572 
364262 
363786 
363044 
362956 
363626 
364713 
364060 


It  18  evident  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  Becond  and  fifth 
oolumns  of  this  table^  that  the  measured  length  of  a  degree  in-' 
crtaseM  with  the  latitudey  being  greatest  near  the  poles,  and 
least  near  the  equator.  Let  us  now  consider  what  inter- 
pretation is  to  be  put  upon  this  conclusion,  as  regards  the 
form  of  the  earth. 

(217.)  Suppose  we  held  in  our  hands  a  model  of  the  earth 
moothlj  turned  in  wood,  it  would  be,  as  already  observed,  so 
nearly  spherical,  that  neither  by  the  eye  nor  the  touch,  un- 
•sristed  by  instruments,  could  we  detect  any  deviation  from 
that  form.  Suppose,  too,  we  were  debarred  from  measuring 
directly  acrose  from  surface  to  surface  in  different  directions 


*  Hm  aitroaomert  bj  whom  these  measurements  were  executed  were 
tbOowB:  — 


9m%dtn,  A  B  —  Sranberg. 
Swdcii,  A— Maupertuis. 
Russia,  A— StruTe. 
Russia,  B — Struve,  Tenner. 
Prussia — Bessel,  Bayer. 
Danmark — Sehumaeber. 
Hanofcr— Gauss. 
Eoglaiid — Roy,  Kater. 
¥namt  A^-Lacaille,  CassinL 


France,  A  B — Delambre,  Meehain. 
Rome—  BoKCOTicb. 
America — Mason  and  Dixon. 
India,  1st — Lambton. 
India,  2d  —  Lambton,  Everest. 
Peru  —  Lacondamine,  Bouguer. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  A —  Lacaille. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  B — Maclear. 
^Astr,  NacJkr.  574. 
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with  any  mstrumcnt,  by  which  we  might  at  once  ascertaiH 
whether  one  diameter  were  longer  than  another ;  how,  then> 
we  may  ask,  are  we  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a  true  sphereor 
not?  It  is  clear  that  we  have  no  resource,  but  to  endeavour 
to  discover,  by  some  nicer  means  than  simple  inspection  or 
feeling,  whether  the  convexity  of  its  surface  is  the  same  in 
every  part ;  and  if  not/  where  it  is  greatest,  and  where  least. 
Suppose,  then,  a  thin  plate  of 
metal  to  be  cut  into  a  con- 
cavity at  its  edge,  so  as  >  ex- 
actly to  fit  the  surface  at  A : 
let  this  now  be  removed  from 
A,  and  applied  successively 
to  several  other  parts  of  the 
surface,  taking  care  to  keep  its 
plane  always  on  a  great  circle 

of  the  globe,  as  here  represented.  If,  then,  we  find  any 
position,  B,  in  which  the  light  can  enter  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  globe  and  plate,  or  any  other,  C,  where  the  latter 
tilts  by  pressure,  or  admits  the  light  under  its  edges,  we 
are  sure  that  the  curvature  of  the  surface  at  B  is  less,  and 
at  C  greater,  than  at  A. 

(218.)  What  we  here  do  by  the  application  of  a  metal  plate 
of  determinate  length  and  curvature,  we  do  on  the  earth  by 
the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  variation  in  the  altitude  of 
the  pole.  Curvature  of  a  surface  is  nothing  but  the  continual 
deflection  of  its  tangent  from  one  fixed  direction  as  we  ad- 
vance along  it.  When,  in  the  same  measured  distance  of 
advance  we  find  the  tangent  (which  answers  to  our  horizon) 
to  have  shifted  its  position  with  respect  to  a  fixed  direction 
in  space,  (such  as  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  or  the  line  joining 
the  earth's  centre  and  some  given  star,)  more  in  one  part  of 
the  earth's  meridian  than  in  another,  we  conclude,  of  necessity, 
that  the  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  former  spot  is  greater 
than  at  the  latter;  and  vice  versdy  when,  in  order  to  produce 
the  same  change  of  horizon  with  respect  to  the  pole  (sup- 
pose 1°)  we  require  to  travel  over  a  longer  measured  space  at 
one  point  than  at  another,  we  assign  to  that  point  a  less  cur- 
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Tatuie.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  curvature  of  a  meridional 
Median  of  the  earth  is  sensibly  greats  at  the  equator  than  to~ 
wards  the  poles-;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  earth  is  not 
spherical,  hut  ^flattened  at  the  poles,  or,  which  comes  to  the 
same,  protuberant  at  the  equator. 

(219.)  Let  N  A  B  D  E  F  represent  a  meridional  section  of  the 
earthy  C  its  centre,  and  N  A,  B  D,  G  E,  arcs  of  a  meridian. 


eBcYk  corresponding  to  one  degree  of  difference  of  latitude,  or 
to  one  degree  of  variation  in  the  meridian  altitude  of  a  star, 
as  referred  to  the  horizon  of  a  spectator  travelling  along  the 
meridian.  Let  n  N,  a  A,  5  B,  <f  D,  ^  G,  «  E,  be  the  respective 
directions  of  the  plumb-line  at  the  stations  N,  A,  B,  D,  G,  E, 
of  which  we  will  suppose  N  to  be  at  the  pole  and  E  at  the 
equator ;  then  will  the  tangents  to  the  surface  at  these  points 
respectively  be  perpendicular  to  these  directions ;  and,  con- 
sequently, if  each  pair,  viz.  n  N  and  a  A,  5  B  and  dT>,  gG 
andeE,  be  prolonged  till  they  intersect  each  other  (at  the 
p(unts  X,  y, ;;),  the  angles  N  x  A,  B  y  D,  G  z  E,  will  each  be 
one  degree,  and,  therefore,  all  equal ;  so  that  the  small  cur- 
vilinear arcs  N  A,  B  D,  G  E,  may  be  regarded  as  arcs  of 
drcles  of  one  degree  each,  described  about  x,  y,  z,  as  centres. 
These  are  what  in  geometry  are  called  centres  of  curvaturey 
and  the  radii  x  N  or  or  A,  y  B  or  y  D,  r  G  or  z  E,  represent 
radii  of  curvature^  by  which  the  curvatures  at  tliose  points 
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are  determined  and  measured.  Now«  as  the  arcs  of  different 
cirdesy  which  subtend  equal  angles  at  their  respective  cen- 
tres^  are  in  the  direct  proportion  of  their  radii^  and  as  the  arc 
N  A  is  greater  than  B  D^  and  that  again  than  G  E,  it  follows 
that  the  radius  Nor  must  be  greater  than  By,  and  By  than 
E  z.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  mutual  intersections  of  the 
plumb-lines  will  not,  as  in  the  sphere,  all  coincide  in  one 
point  C,  the  centre,  but  will  be  arranged  along  a  oertun 
curve,  xyz  (which  will  be  rendered  more  evident  by  con- 
sidering a  number  of  intermediate  stations).  To  this  curve 
geometers  have  given  the  name  of  the  evolute  of  the  curve 
N  A  B  D  G  E,  from  whose  centres  of  curvature  it  is  con- 
structed. 

(220).  In  the  flattening  of  a  round  figure  at  two  opposite 
points,  and  its  protuberance  at  points  rectangularly  situated 
to  the  former,  we  recognize  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
elliptic  form.  Accordingly,  the  next  and  simplest  supposition 
that  we  can  make  respecting  the  nature  of  the  meridian, 
since  it  is  proved  not  to  be  a  circle,  is,  that  it  is  an  ellipse,  or 
nearly  so,  having  N  S,  the  axis  of  the  earth,  for  its  shorter, 
and  EF,  the  equatorial  diameter,  for  its  longer  axis;  and 
that  the  form  of  the  earth's  surface  is  that  which  would  arise 
from  making  such  a  curve  revolve  about  its  shorter  axis*  N  S- 
This  agrees  well  with  the  general  course  of  the  increase  of 
the  degree  in  going  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  In  the 
ellipse,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  E,  the  extremity  of  the 
longer  axis  is  the  least,  and  at  that  of  the  shorter  axis,  the 
greatest  it  admits,  and  the  form  of  its  evolute  agrees  with  that 
here  represented.*  Assuming,  then,  that  it  is  an  ellipse,  the 
geometrical  properties  of  that  curve  enable  us  to  assign  the 
proportion  between  the  lengths  of  its  axes  which  shall  cor- 
respond to  any  proposed  rate  of  variation  in  its  curvature,  as 
well  as  to  fix  upon  their  absolute  lengths,  corresponding  to 
any  assigned  length  of  the  degree  in  a  given  latitude.  With- 
out troubling  the  reader  with  the  investigation,  (which  may 
be  found  in  any  work  on  the  conic  sections,)  it  will  be  suf- 

*  Tlie  dotted  lines  are  the  portions  of  the  evolute  belonging  to  the  other 
quadrants. 
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ficient  to  state  the  results  which  have  been  arrived  at  hj  the 
most  systematic  combinations  of  the  measured  arcs  which 
have  hitherte  been  made  by  geometers.  The  most  recent  is 
that  of  Bessel  •,  who  by  a  combination  of  the  ten  arcs,  marked 
B  in  our  table,  has  concluded  the  dimensions  of  the  terrestrial 
spheroid  to  be  as  follows :  — 

Fc«t.  MIIps. 

Grenter  or  equatorial  diameter  ...  *-  41,847,192  a  7925-604 
Lesser  or  polar  diameter  ....  «=  41,707,824  «  7899-114 
Difference  of  diameters,  or  polar  compression  »  139,768  a  26  471 
Proportion  of  diameters  as  299*15  to  298*15. 

The  other  combination  whose  results  we  shall  state,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Airy  f,  who  concludes  as  follows :  — 

Feet.  Miles. 

Equatorial  diameter  -  ...  -  «  41,847,426  =  79'io -648 
Polar  diameter  .  -  ...  -  «  41,707,620  «  7899170 
Polar  compression  -  ....  a  139,806  »  26*478 
Proportion  of  diameters  as  299*33  to  298*33. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  the  consideration  of  those 
13  arcs,  to  which  the  letter  A  is  annexed  X,  and  of  one  other 
arc  of  I**  7'  31"'l,  measured  in  Piedmont  by  Plana  and 
Carliniy  whose  discordance  with  the  rest,  owing  to  local 
causes  hereafter  to  be  explained,  arising  from  the  exceedingly 
mouDtunous  nature  of  the  country,  render  the  propriety  of  j?o 
employing  it  very  doubtful.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  strikingly 
near  accordance  of  the  two  sets  of  dimensions  is  such  as  to 
inspire  the  greatest  confidence  in  both.  The  measurement  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Lacaille,  also  used  in  this  deter- 
mination, has  always  been  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  and 
has  recently  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Maclcar  to  be  crro- 
Beoiu  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  omitssion  of  the  former, 
and  the  substitution  for  the  latter,  of  the  far  preferable  result 
rf  Mr.  Maclear's  second  measurement  would  induce,  however, 
but  a  trifling  change  in  the  final  result. 

(221.)  Thus  we  see  that  the  rough  diameter  of  8000  miles 
we  have  hitherto  used,  is  nither  too  great,  the  excess  being 

*  SehiinMeher*s  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  Nos.  333,  334,  335.  438. 
t  Enejrclopvdia  Metropolitana,  **  Figure  of  the  Earth  "  (1 831 ). 
f  In  tboM  which  have  both  A  and  B,  the  numhers  used  by  Mr.  Airy  differ 
•ligtitly  from  Bcfliers,  which  are  those  we  hate  preferred. 
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about  100  miles,  or  ^'^th  part  As  convenient  numbers  to 
remember,  the  reader  may  bear  in  mind,  that  in  our  latitude 
there  are  just  as  many  thousands  of  feet  in  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  as  there  are  days  in  the  year  (365) :  that,  speaking 
loosely,  a  degree  is  about  70  British  statute  miles,  and  a 
second  about  100  feet;  that  the  equatorial  circumference  of 
the  earth  is  a  little  less  than  25,000  miles  (24,899),  and  the 
ellipticity  or  polar  flattening  amounts  to  one  300th  part  of 
the  diameter. 

(222.)  The  two  sets  of  results  above  stated  are  placed  in 
juxtaposition,  and  the  particulars  given  more  in  detail  than 
may  at  first  sight  appear  consonant,  either  with  the  general 
plan  of  this  work,  or  the  state  of  the  reader's  presumed  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  But  it  is  of  importance  that  he 
should  early  be  made  to  see  how,  in  astronomy,  results  in  ad- 
mirable concordance  emerge  from  data  accumulated  from 
totally  different  quarters,  and  how  local  and  accidental  ir- 
regularities in  the  data  themselves  become  neutralized  and 
obliterated  by  their  impartial  geometrical  treatment  In  the 
cases  before  us,  the  modes  of  calculation  followed  are  widely 
different,  and  in  each  the  mass  of  figures  to  be  gone  through 
to  arrive  at  the  result,  enormous. 

(223.)  The  supposition  of  an  elliptic  form  of  the  earth's 
section  through  the  axis  is  recommended  by  its  simplicity, 
and  confirmed  by  comparing  the  numerical  results  we  have 
just  set  down  with  those  of  actual  measurement  When  this 
comparison  is  executed,  discordances,  it  is  true,  are  observed, 
which,  although  still  too  great  to  be  referred  to  error  of  mea- 
surement, are  yet  so  small,  compared  to  the  errors  which 
would  result  from  the  spherical  hypothesis,  as  completely  to 
justify  our  regarding  the  earth  as  an  ellipsoid,  and  referring 
the  observed  deviations  to  either  local  or,  if  general,  to  com- 
paratively small  causes. 

(224.)  Now,  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  gene- 
ral elliptical  figure  \h\x^  practically  proved  to  exist,  is  precisely 
what  ought  theoretically  to  result  from  the  rotation  of  tha 
earth  on  its  axis.  For,  let  us  suppose  the  earth  a  sphere,  at 
rest,  of  uniform  materials  throughout,  and  externally  covered 
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with  an  ocean  of  equal  depth  in  every  part.  Under  such 
drcumstances  it  would  obviously  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  ; 
and  the  water  on  its  surface  would  have  no  tendency  to  run 
one  way  or  the  other.  Suppose,  now,  a  quantity  of  its  ma- 
terials were  taken  from  the  pojar  regions,  and  piled  up  all 
around  the  equator,  so  as  to  produce  that  difference  of  the 
polar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  26  miles  which  we  know  to 
exist.  It  is  not  less  evident  that  a  mountain  ridge  or  equa- 
torial cantinentf  onfyy  would  be  thus  formed,  from  which  the 
water  would  run  down  the  excavated  part  at  the  poles. 
However  solid  matter  might  rest  where  it  was  placed,  the 
liquid  part,  at  least,  would  not  remain  there,  any  more  than 
if  it  were  thrown  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  consequence 
therefore,  would  be  the  formation  of  two  great  polar  seas, 
hemmed  in  all  round  by  equatorial  land.  Now,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  in  nature.  The  ocean  occupies,  indifiercntly, 
all  latitudes,  with  no  more  partiality  to  the  polar  than  to  the 
equatorial.  Since,  then,  as  we  see,  the  water  occupies  an 
elevation  above  the  centre  no  less  than  13  miles  greater  at 
the  equator  than  at  the  poles,  and  yet  manifests  no  tendency 
to  leave  the  former  and  run  towards  the  latter,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  be  retairied  in  that  situation  by  some  adequate 
power.  No  such  power,  however,  would  exist  in  the  case  we 
have  supposed,  which  is  therefore  not  conformable  to  nature. 
In  other  words,  the  spherical  form  is  not  ih^Jigure  of  equi- 
librium ;  and  therefore  the  earth  is  either  not  at  rest,  or  is  so 
internally  constituted  as  to  attract  the  water  to  its  equatorial 
r^ons,  and  retain  it  there.  For  the  latter  supposition  there 
18  no  pritnA  facie  probability,  nor  any  analogy  to  lead  us  to 
each  an  idea.  The  former  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens ;  aud 
therefore,  if  it  will  furnish  us  with  i\\Q  poicer  in  question,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it  as  the  true  one. 

(225.)  Now,  every  body  knows  that  when  a  weight  is 
whirled  round,  it  acquires  thereby  a  tendency  to  recede  from 
the  centre  of  its  motion ;  wliich  is  called  the  centrifugal  force. 
A  stone  whirled  round  in  a  sling  is  a  common  illustration ; 
but  a  better^  for  our  present  purpose,  wiU  be  a  pail  of  water. 
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suspended  bj  a  cord,  and  made  to  spin  raundy  while  the  cord 
hangs  perpendicularly.  The  surface  of  the  water,  instead  of 
remaining  horizontal,  will  become  concave, 
as  in  the  figure.  The  centrifugal  force  ge- 
nerates a  tendency  in  all  th^  water  to  leave 
the  axis,  and  press  towards  the  circum- 
ference ;  it  is,  therefore,  urged  against  the 
pail,  and  forced  up  its  sides,  till  the  excess 
of  height,  and  consequent  increase  of  pre- 
sure  downwards,  just  counterbalances  its 
centrifugal  force,  and  a  state  of  equilibrium 
is  attained.  The  experiment  is  a  very  easy 
and  instructive  one,  and  is  admirably  cal- 
calculated  to  show  how  the  farm  of  equili- 
brium accommodates  itself  to  varying  cir- 
cumstances. If,  for  example,  we  allow  the 
rotation  to  cease  by  d^recs,  as  it  becomes 
slower  we  shall  see  the  concavity  of  the 
water  regularly  diminish ;  the  elevated  out- 
ward portion  wiU  descend,  and  the  depressed  central  rise, 
while  all  the  time  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  is  maintained, 
till  the  rotation  is  exhausted,  when  the  water  resumes  its 
horizontal  state. 

(226.)  Suppose,  then,  a  globe,  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  at 
rest,  and  covered  with  a  uniform  ocean,  were  to  be  set  in  ro- 
tation about  a  certain  axis,  at  first  very  slowly,  but  by  degrees 
more  rapidly,  till  it  turned  round  once  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
a  centrifugal  force  would  be  thus  generated,  whose  general 
tendency  would  be  to  urge  the  water  at  every  point  of  the 
surface  to  recede  from  the  axis,  A  rotation  might,  indeed, 
be  conceived  so  swift  as  to  flirt  the  whole  ocean  from  the 
surface,  like  water  from  a  mop.  But  this  would  require  a 
far  greater  velocity  than  what  we  now  speak  of.  In  the  case 
supposed,  the  weight  of  the  water  would  still  keep  it  on  the 
earth ;  and  the  tendency  to  recede  from  the  axis  could  only 
be  satisfied,  therefore,  by  the  water  leaving  the  poles,  and 
flowing  towards  the  equator ;  there  heaping  itself  up  in  a 
ridge,  just  as  the  water  in  our  pail  accumulates  against  the 
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nde ;  and  being  retained  in  opposition  to  its  weighty  or  natural 
tendency  towards  the  centre^  hj  the  pressure  thus  caused. 
This,  however,  could  not  take  place  without  laying  dry  the 
polar  portions  of  the  land  in  the  form  of  immensely  protube- 
rant continents;  and  the  difference  of  our  supposed  cases, 
therefore,  is  this: — in  the  former,  a  great  equatorial  conti- 
nent and  polar  seas  would  be  formed ;  in  the  latter,  protube- 
rant land  would  appear  at  the  poles,  and  a  zone  of  ocean  be 
disposed  around  the  equator.  This  would  be  the  first  or 
immediate  effect.  Let  us  now  see  what  would  afterwards 
happen,  in  the  two  cases,  if  things  were  allowed  to  take  their 
natural  course. 

(227.)  The  sea  is  constantly  beating  on  the  land,  grinding 
it  down,  and  scattering  its  worn  off  particles  and  fragments, 
in  the  state  of  mud  and  pebbles,  over  its  bed.  Geological 
fiusts  afford  abundant  proof  that  the  existing  continents  have 
all  of  them  undergone  this  process,  even  more  than  once,  and 
been  entirely  torn  in  fragments,  or  reduced  to  powder,  and 
submerged  and  reconstructed.  Land,  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  loses  its  attribute  of  fixity.  As  a  mass  it  might  hold 
together  in  opposition  to  forces  which  the  water  fireely  obeys ; 
but  in  its  state  of  successive  or  simultaneous  degradation, 
when  disseminated  through  the  water,  in  the  state  of  sand  or 
mud,  it  is  subject  to  all  the  impulses  of  that  fluid.  In  the 
hpee  of  time,  then,  the  protuberant  land  in  both  cases  would 
be  destroyed,  and  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  filling 
up  the  lower  parts,  and  tending  continually  to  remodel  the 
snrface  of  the  solid  nucleus,  in  correspondence  with  the  form 
rf  equilibrium  in  both  cases.  Thus,  after  a  sufficient  lapse 
of  time,  in  the  case  of  an  earth  at  rest,  the  equatorial  con- 
tinent, thus  forcibly  constructed,  would  again  be  levelled  and 
tiansferred  to  the  polar  excavations,  and  the  spherical  figure 
be  80  at  length  restored.  In  that  of  an  earth  in  rotation,  the 
polar  protuberances  would  gradually  be  cut  down  and  dis- 
•{ipear,  being  transferred  to  the  equator  (as  being  then  the 
deepest  $ea\  till  the  earth  would  assume  by  degrees  the  form 
we  observe  it  to  have — that  of  a  flattened  or  oblate  ellipsoid. 

(228.)  We  are  far  from  meaning  here  lo  trace  the  pro- 
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cess  by  which  the  earth  really  assumed  its  actual  (orm ;  all 
we  intend  is,  to  show  that  tliis  is  the  form  to  which,  under 
the  conditions  of  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  it  must  tend;  and 
which  it  would  attain,  even  if  originally  and  (so  to  speak) 
perversely  constituted  otherwise. 

(229.)  But,  further,  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  and  the 
time  of  its  rotation  being  known,  it  is  easy  thence  to  calculate 
the  exact  amount  of  the  centrifugal  force*,  which,  at  the 
equator,  appears  to  be  ^^th  part  of  the  force  or  weight  by 
which  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  Uquid,  tend  to  fall  towards 
the  earth.  By  this  fraction  of  its  weight,  then,  the  sea  at  the 
equator  ia  lightenedy  and  thereby  rendered  susceptible  of  being 
supported  on  a  higher  level,  or  more  remote  from  the  centre 
than  at  the  poles,  where  no  such  counteracting  force  exists ; 
and  where,  in  consequence,  the  water  may  be  considered  as 
specifically  Iieavier.  Taking  this  principle  as  a  guide,  and 
combining  it  with  the  laws  of  gravity  (as  developed  by 
Newton,  and  as  hereafter  to  be  more  fiiUy  explained)^  mathe- 
maticians have  been  enabled  to  investigate,  d  priori,  what 
would  be  the  figure  of  equilibrium  of  such  a  body,  constituted 
internally  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  earth  to  be; 
covered  wholly  or  partially  with  a  fluid ;  and  revoh'ing  uni- 
formly in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  result  of  this  inquiry 
ia  found  to  agree  very  satisfactorily  with  what  experience 
shows  to  be  the  case.  From  their  investigations  it  appears  that 
the  form  of  equilibrium  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  an  oblate 
ellipsoid,  of  a  degree  of  ellipticity  very  nearly  identical  with 
what  ia  observed,  and  which  would  be  no  doubt  accurately  so, 
did  we  know,  with  precision,  the  internal  constitution  and 
materials  of  the  earth. 

(230.)  The  confirmation  thus  incidentally  furnished,  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  reader.  A  deviation  of  its  fiffure  from  that  of  a 
sphere  was  not  contemplated  among  the  original  reasons  for 
adopting  that  hypothesis,  which  was  assumed  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  easy  explanation  it  oflTers  of  the  apparent  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens.     Yet   we  see  that,  once  admittedj 

•  Newton's  Principia,  iii.  Prop.  19. 
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it  draws  with  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  this  other  re- 
markable phenomenon,  of  which  no  other  satisfactory  account 
could  be  rendered.  Indeed,  so  direct  is  their  connection,  that 
the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  figure  was  discovered  and  demon- 
strated by  Newton  to  be  a  consequence  of  its  rotation,  and  its 
amount  actually  calculated  by  him,  long  before  any  measure- 
ment had  suggested  such  a  conclusion.  As  we  advance  with 
our  subject,  we  shall  find  the  same  simple  principle  branch- 
ing out  into  a  whole  train  of  singular  and  important  con- 
sequences, some  obvious  enough,  others  which  at  first  seem 
entirely  unconnected  with  it,  and  which,  until  traced  by 
Newton  up  to  this  their  origin,  had  ranked  among  the  most 
inscrutable  arcana  of  astronomy,  as  well  as  among  its  grandest 
phenomena. 

(231.)  Of  its  more  obvious  consequences,  we  may  here 
mention  one  which  falls  naturally  within  our  present  sub- 
ject If  the  earth  really  revolve  on  its  axis,  this  rotation 
must  generate  a  centrifugal  force  (sec  art.  225.),  the  effect  of 
which  must  of  course  be  to  counteract  a  certain  portion  of 
the  weight  of  every  body  situated  at  the  equator,  as  compared 
with  its  weight  at  the  poles,  or  in  any  intermediate  latitudes. 
Now,  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  experience.  There  is  ac- 
tually observed  to  exist  a  difference  in  the  graviti/y  or  down- 
ward tendency,  of  one  and  the  same  body,  when  conveyed 
Bucceesively  to  stations  in  different  latitudes.  Experiments 
made  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  every  accessible  part  of 
the  globe,  have  fiilly  demonstrated  the  fact  of  a  regular  and 
jnrogressive  increase  in  the  weights  of  bodies  corresponding  to 
the  increase  of  latitude,  and  fixed  its  amount  and  the  law  of 
its  progression*  From  these  it  appears,  that  the  extreme 
amount  of  this  variation  of  gravity,  or  the  difference  between 
the  equatorial  and  polar  weights  of  one  and  the  same  mass  of 
matter,  is  1  part  in  194  of  its  whole  weight,  the  rate  of  in- 
erease  in  travelling  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  being  as  the 
tptare  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude, 

(232.)  The  reader  will  here  naturally  inquire,  what  is  meant 
by  speaking  of  the  same  body  as  having  different  weights  at 
stations ;  and,  how  such  a  fact,  if  true,  can  be  as- 
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certained.  When  we  weigh  a  body  by  a  balance  or  a  steel- 
yard we  do  but  counteract  its  weight  by  the  equal  weight  of 
another  body  under  the  very  same  circumstances ;  and  if  both 
the  body  weighed  and  its  counterpoise  be  removed  to  another 
station,  their  gravity,  if  changed  at  all,  will  be  changed 
equally,  so  that  they  will  still  continue  to  counterbalance 
each  other.  A  difference  in  the  intensity  of  gravity  could, 
therefore,  never  be  detected  by  these  means ;  nor  is  it  in  this 
sense  that  we  assert  that  a  body  weighing  194  pounds  at  the 
equator  will  weigh  195  at  the  pole.  If  counterbalanced  in  a 
scale  or  steelyard  at  the  former  station,  an  additional  pound 
placed  in  one  or  other  scale  at  the  latter  would  inevitably 
sink  the  beam. 

(233.)  The  meaning  of  the  proposition  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained :  —  Conceive  a  weight  x  suspended  at  the  equator  by 
a  string  without  weight  passing  over  a 
pulley.  A,  and  conducted  (supposing 
such  a  thing  possible)  over  other  pul- 
leys, such  as  B,  round  the  earth's  con- 
vexity, till  the  other  end  hung  down 
at  the  pole,  and  there  sustained  the 
weight  y.  If,  then,  the  weights  x  and 
y  were  such  as,  at  any  one  station, 
equatorial  or  polar,  would  exactly  counterpoise  each  other  on 
a  balance,  or  when  suspended  side  by  side  over  a  single 
pulley,  they  would  not  counterbalance  each  other  in  tibia 
supposed  situation,  but  the  polar  weight  y  would  prepon- 
derate ;  and  to  restore  the  equipoise  lie  weight  *  must  be 
increased  by  rg^th  part  of  its  quantity. 

(234.)  The  means  by  which  this  variation  of  gravity  may 
be  shown  to  exist,  and  its  amount  measured,  are  twofold  (like 
all  estimations  of  mechanical  power),  statical  and  dynamicaL 
The  former  consists  in  putting  the  gravity  of  a  weight  in 
equilibrium,  not  with  that  of  another  weight,  but  with  a 
natural  power  of  a  different  kind  not  liable  to  be  affected  by 
local  situation.  Such  a  power  is  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring. 
Let  A  B  C  be  a  strong  support  of  brass  standing  on  the  foot 
A  E  D  cast  in  one  piece  with  it,  into  which  is  let  a  smooth 
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plate  <^  agate,  D,  which  can  be  odjuated  te  perfect  faorizon- 
tality  by  a  leveL  At  C  let  a  spiral  flpring  G  be  attachc<l, 
which  cairiea  at  ita  lower  end  a  weight  F, 
poHshed  and  convex  below.  The  length 
and  strength  of  the  spring  most  be  so 
adjusted  that  the  w^ht  F  shall  be  sus- 
tained by  it  just  to  swing  clear  of  contact 
with  the  ^ate  plate  in  the  highest  lati- 
tude at  which  it  is  uitended  to  use  the 
instrument.  Then,  if  small  weights  be 
added  cautiouslj,  it  may  be  mode  to  de- 
scend till  it  Jtut  graze*  the  agate,  a  con- 
tact which  can  be  made  with  the  utmost 
imaginable  delicacy.  Let  these  weights 
be  noted;  the  weight  F  detached;  the 
spring  G  carefully  lifted  off  its  hook,  and 
Kcured,  for  travelling,  from  rust,  stnun,  or  disturbance,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  conveyed  to  a  station  in  a  lower  latitude. 
It  will  then  be  found,  on  remounting  it,  that,  although  loaded 
with  the  same  additional  weights  as  before,  the  weight  F  will  no 
longer  have  power  enough  to  stretch  the  spring  to  the  extent 
required  for  producing  a  similar  contact  More  weights  will 
require  to  be  added ;  and  the  additional  f|iuuitity  necessary 
will,  it  is  evident,  measure  the  difference  of  gravity  between 
the  two  stations,  as  exerted  on  the  whole  quantity  of  pendent 
tnattOT,  t. «.  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  F  and  half  that  of  the 
^oral  spring  itself  Granting  that  a  spiral  spring  con  be  con- 
■tructed  of  such  strength  and  dimensions  that  a  weight  of 
lO/XX)  gnuas,  including  its  own,  shall  produce  an  elongation 
of  10  inohes  without  permanently  str^ning  it  *,  one  additioniil 
gmn  will  produce  a  further  extension  of  TcgQ^ith  of  an  inch, 
a  quantity  which  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  in  such  a  con- 
tut  H  that  in  question.     Thus  we  should  be  provided  with 

•  Thrther  the  pnic«i  »bo»e  deuribed  coutd  eiep  be  so  fiir  perfected  koA  re- 
l«l  M  to  bccQOM  ■  (ubititute  fur  the  me  of  the  pendulum  muit  depend  on  the 
^w<f  MfnaaeneeiDd  iinifbrmity  ofutionof  (piings,  on  tbe  couunc;  or  ii- 
iMIlj  uflln  I  in  n  nflriiii  ri  il—  on  their  elutic  foiEe,  on  the  pouibLlitv  of  iriai. 
IM^  IbfBV  ^Mlotalr  uiuJtered,  &oto  pUee  to  place,  Ac.  The  great  tdwnUgei, 
WtiBvvbkll  neb  u  appantiu  ud  mode  of  obterntion  wou1irpoueu,in  point 
■f  iwiiiiliiM*.  I  liiaiiiii  ■.  portabilily,  uid  eipedition,  otct  the  pmeot  ItboriouJ, 
Til II,  and  aipouTa  ptaeea,  raodcr  tbg  attempt  veil  worth  nuking. 
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the  means  of  measuring  the  power  of  gravity  at  any  station 
to  within  ttj^tju^^  ^^  i^s  whole  quantity. 

(235.)  The  other,  or  dynamical  process,  by  which  the  force 
urging  any  given  weight  to  the  earth  may  be  determined, 
consists  in  ascertaining  the  velocity  imparted  by  it  to  the 
weight  when  suflFered  to  fall  freely  in  a  given  time,  as  one 
second.  This  velocity  cannot,  indeed,  be  directly  measured ; 
but  indirectly,  the  principles  of  mechanics  furnish  an  easy 
and  certain  means  of  deducing  it,  and,  consequently,  the  in- 
tensity of  gravity,  by  observing  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum. 
It  is  proved  from  mechanical  principles*,  that,  if  one  and  the 
same  pendulum  be  made  to  oscillate  at  different  stations,  or 
under  the  influence  of  different  forces,  and  the  numbers  of  oscil- 
lations made  in  the  same  time  in  each  case  be  counted,  the  inten- 
sities of  the  forces  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the 
numbers  of  oscillations  made,  and  thus  their  proportion  becomes 
known.  For  instance,  it  is  found  that,  under  the  equator,  a 
pendulum  of  a  certain  form  and  length  makes  86,400  vibrations 
in  a  mean  solar  day  ;  and  that,  when  transported  to  London, 
the  same  pendulum  makes  86,535  vibrations  in  the  same  time. 
Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  urging  the 
pendulum  downwards  at  the  equator  is  to  that  at  London  as 
(86,400)'^  to  (86,535)2,  or  as  1  to  1-00315;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a  mass  of  matter  weighing  in  London  100,000 
pounds,  exerts  the  same  pressure  on  the  ground,  or  the  same 
effort  to  crush  a  body  placed  below  it,  that  100,315  of  the 
same  pounds  transported  to  the  equator  would  exert  tliere. 

(236.)  Experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made,  as  above 
stated,  with  the  utmost  care  and  minutest  precaution  to  en- 
sure exactness  in  all  accessible  latitudes ;  and  their  general 
and  final  result  has  been,  to  give  j^^  for  the  fraction  express- 
ing the  difference  of  gravity  at  the  equator  and  poles.  Now, 
it  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by  the  reader,  and  will,  proba- 
bly, occur  to  him  as  an  objection  against  the  explanation  here 
given  of  the  fact  by  the  earth's  rotation,  that  this  differs 
materially  from  the  fraction  ^^  expressing  the  centriftigal 
force  at  the  equator.  The  difference  by  which  the  former 
fraction  exceeds  the  latter  is  y^^,  a  small  quantity  in  itself, 

•   Ncwton*s  PriDcIpia,  ii.  Prop.  24.  Cor,  3. 
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but  still  far  too  Iai]ge,  compared  with  the  others  in  question^ 
not  to  be  distinctly  accounted  for^  and  not  to  prove  fatal  to 
this  expknation  if  it  will  not  render  a  strict  account  of  it. 

(237.)  The  mode  in  wliich  this  difference  arises  affords  a 
curious  and  instructive  example  of  the  indirect  influence 
which  mechanical  causes  often  exercise,  and  of  which  astro- 
,  nomy  furnishes  innumerable  instances.  The  rotation  of  the 
earth  gives  rise  to  the  centrifugal  force ;  the  centrifugal  force 
produces  an  ellipticity  in  the  form  of  the  earth  itself;  and 
tUs  very  ellipticity  of  form  modifies  its  power  of  attraction 
on  bodies  placed  at  its  surface,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  dif- 
ference in  question.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  same  cause 
exercising  at  once  a  direct  and  an  indirect  influence.  The 
amount  of  the  former  is  easily  calculated,  that  of  the  latter 
with  far  more  difficulty,  by  an  intricate  and  profound  appli- 
cation of  geometry,  whose  steps  we  cannot  pretend  to  trace 
in  a  work  like  the  present,  and  can  only  state  its  nature  and 
result. 

(238.)  The  weight  of  a  body  (considered  as  undiminished 
by  a  centrifugal  force)  is  the  effect  of  the  earth's  attraction  on 
it.  This  attraction,  as  Newton  has  demonstrated,  consists, 
not  in  a  tendency  of  all  matter  to  any  one  particular  centre, 
but  in  a  dispodtion  of  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe 
to  press  towards,  and  if  not  opposed  to  approach  to,  every 
other.  The  attraction  of  the  earth,  then,  on  a  body  placed 
on  its  surface,  is  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  force,  resulting 
from  the  separate  attractions  of  all  its  parts.  Now,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  the  attraction 
exerted  by  it  on  a  body  any  where  placed  on  its  surface, 
whether  at  its  equator  or  pole,  must  be  exactly  alike, — for 
the  ample  reason  of  the  exact  symmetry  of  the  sphere  in 
every  direction.  It  is  not  less  evident  that,  the  earth  being 
elliptical,  and  this  symmetry  or  similitude  of  all  its  parts  not 
existing,  the  same  result  cannot  be  expected.  A  body  placed 
at  the  equator,  and  a  similar  one  at  the  pole  of  a  flattened 
eUipaoid,  stand  in  a  different  geometrical  relation  to  the  mass 
as  a  whole.  This  difference,  without  entering  further  into 
particnlanfy  may  be  expected  to  draw  with  it  a  difference  in 
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its  forces  of  attraction  on  the  two  bodies.  Calculation  con- 
firms this  idea.  It  is  a  question  of  purelj  mathematical  in- 
vestigation^  and  has  been  treated  with  perfect  clearness  and 
precision  by  Newton,  Maclaurin,  Clairaut,  and  many  other 
eminent  geometers ;  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  is 
to  show  that,  owing  to  the  elliptic  form  of  the  earth  alone, 
and  independent  of  the  centrifugal  force,  its  attraction  ought 
to  increase  the  weight  of  a  body  in  going  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole  by  almost  exactly  xi^yth  part;  which,  together  with 
,^th  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,  make  up  the  whole 
quantity,  pg^th,  observed. 

(239.)  Another  great  geographical  phenomenon,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  earth^s  rotation,  is  that  of  the  trade- 
winds.  These  mighty  currents  in  our  atmosphere,  on  which 
so  important  a  part  of  navigation  depends,  arise  from,  1st, 
the  unequal  exposure  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  sun's  rays, 
by  which  it  is  unequally  heated  in  different  latitudes ;  and, 
2dly,  from  that  general  law  in  the  constitution  of  all  fluids,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  occupy  a  larger  bulk,  and  become  spe- 
cifically lighter  when  hot  than  when  cold.  These  causes^ 
combined  with  the  earth's  rotation  from  west  to  east,  afford  an 
easy  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  magnificent  pheno* 
mena  in  question. 

(240.)  It  is  a  matter  of  observed  fact,  of  which  we  shall 
give  the  explanation  farther  on,  that  the  sun  is  constantly 
vertical  over  some  one  or  other  part  of  the  earth  between 
two  parallels  of  latitude,  called  the  tropics,  respectively  23  ^^^ 
north,  and  as  much  south  of  the  equator ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  that  zone  or  belt  of  the  earth's  surface  included  between 
the  tropics,  and  equally  divided  by  the  equator,  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  altitude  attained  by  the  sun  in  its 
diurnal  course,  maintained  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
those  regions  to  the  north  and  south  which  lie  nearer  the 
poles.  Now,  the  heat  thus  acquired  by  the  earth's  surface 
is  communicated  to  the  incumbent  air,  which  is  thereby 
expanded,  and  rendered  specifically  lighter  than  the  air  in « 
cumbent  on  the  rest  of  the  globe.  It  is  therefore,  in  obedience 
to  the  general  laws  of  hydrostatics,  displaced  and  buoyed  up 
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from  the  surface,  and  its  place  occupied  by  colder,  and  there- 
fore heavier  air,  which  glides  in,  on  both  sides,  along  the 
surface,  from  the  regions  beyond  the  tropics ;  while  the  dis- 
placed air,  thus  nosed  above  its  due  level,  and  unsustained  by 
any  lateral  pressure,  flows  over,  as  it  were,  and  forms  an  upper 
current  in  the  contrary  direction,  or  towards  the  poles ;  which, 
being  cooled  in  its  course,  and  also  sucked  down  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  extra-tropical  regions,  keeps  up  thus  a 
continual  circulation. 

(241.)  Since  the  earth  revolves  about  an  axis  passing 
through  the  poles,  the  equatorial  portion  of  its  surface  has 
the  greatest  velocity  of  rotation,  and  all  other  parts  less  in 
the  proportion  of  the  radii  of  the  circles  of  latitude  to  which 
they  correspond.  But  as  the  air,  when  relatively  and  ap- 
parently at  rest  on  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  only  so 
because  in  reality  it  participates  in  the  motion  of  rotation 
proper  to  that  part,  it  follows  that  when  a  mass  of  air  near 
the  poles  is  transferred  to  the  region  near  the  equator  by  any 
impulse  ui^ing  it  directly  towards  that  circle,  in  every  point 
of  its  progress  towards  its  new  situation  it  must  be  found 
deficient  in  rotatory  velocity,  and  therefore  unable  to  keep 
op  with  the  speed  of  the  new  surface  over  which  it  is  brought. 
Hence,  the  currents  of  air  which  set  in  towards  the  equator 
from  the  north  and  south  must,  as  they  glide  along  the  sur- 
hce,  at  the  same  time  lag,  or  hang  back,  and  dra^  upon  it  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  the  earth's  rotation,  f.  e.  from  east  to 
west.  Thus  these  currents,  which  but  for  the  rotation  would 
be  simply  northerly  and  southerly  winds,  acquire,  from  this 
cause,  a  relative  direction  towards  the  west,  and  assume  the 
character  of  permanent  north-easterly   and  south-easterly 


(242.)  Were  any  considerable  mass  of  air  to  be  suddenli/ 
transferred  from  beyond  the  tropics  to  the  equator,  the  dif- 
fSerenoe  of  the  rotatory  velocities  proper  to  the  two  situations 
would  be  so  great  as  to  produce  not  merely  a  wind,  but  a 
tempest  of  the  most  destructive  violence  But  this  is  not 
the  case :  the  advance  of  the  air  from  the  north  and  south  is 
gcadiialy  and  all  the  while  the  earth  is  continually  acting  on, 

L   2 
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and  by  the  friction  of  its  surface  accelerating  ks  rotatory 
velocity.  Supposing  its  progress  towards  the  equator  to  cease 
at  any  point,  this  cause  would  almost  immediately  commu- 
nicate to  it  the  deficient  motion  >  of  rotation,  after  which  it 
would  revolve  quietly  with  the  earth,  and  be  at  relative  rest. 
We  have  onlj  to  call  to  mind^the  comparative  thinness  of  the 
coating  which  the  atmosphere  forms  around  the  globe  (art. 
35.),  and  the  immense  mass  of  the  latter,  compared  with  the 
former  (which  it  exceeds  at  least  100,000,000  times),  to  ap- 
preciate fuUy  the  absolute  command  of  any  extensive  territory 
of  the  earth  over  the  atmosphere  immediately  incumbent  on 
it,  in  point  of  motion. 

(243.)  It  follows  from  this,  then,  that  as  the  winds  on 
both  sides  approach  the  -equator,  their  easterly  tendency  muBt 
diminish.  *  The  lengths  of  ilie  diurnal  circles  increase  very 
slowly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  equaiois  and  for 
several  degrees  on  either  side  of  it  hardly  change  at  all. 
Thus  the  friction  of  tlie  surface  has  more  time  to  act  in  ac- 
celerating the  velocity  -of  the  ak,  bringing  it  towards  a  state 
of  relative  rest,  and  diminishing  thereby  the  relative  set  of 
the  currents  from  east  to  west,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
feebly,  and,  at  length,  not  at  all  reinforced  by  the  cause  which 
originally  produced  it.  Arrived,  then,  at  the  equator,  the 
trades  must  be  expected  to  Jose  their  easterly  character  alto- 
gether. But  not  only  this  but  the  northern  and  southern 
currents  here  meeting  and  opposing,  will  mutually  destroy 
each  other,  leaving  only  such  preponderancy  as  may  be  due 
to  a  difference  of  local  causes  acting  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
—  which  in  some  regions  around  the  equator  may  lie  one 
way,  in  some  another. 

(244.)  The  result,  then,  must  be  the  production  of  two 
great  tropical  belts,  in  the  northern  of  which  a  constant 
north-easterly,  and  in  the  southern  a  south-easterly,  wind 
must  prevail,  while  the  winds  in  the  equatorial  belt,  which 
separates  the  two  former,  should  be  comparatively  calm  and 

•  See  CapUln  HalVs  "  Fra^cnU  of  Voyages  and  Travela,"  2d  scries,  ▼ol.  i. 
p.  163.,  where  this  is  very  distinctly,  and,  so  fiur  as  I  am  awar«^  for  the  first 
time,  reasoned  out 
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fipee  from*  any  steady  piseyalence  of  easterly  character.  All 
these  consequences  are  agreeable  to  observed-  fact^  and  the 
system  of  aerial  currents  above  described  constitutes  in 
reality  what  is  understood  by  the  regular  trade  winds. 

(245.)  The  constant  friction  thus  produced  between  the 
earth  and  aknosphepc  in  the  regions  near  the  equator  must 
(it  may  be  objected)  by  degrees  reduce  and.  at  length  destroy 
the  rotation  of  the  whole  mass.  The  laws  of  dynamics,  how- 
ever, render  such  a  consequence,  generally,  impossible ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  present  c^ise,  wherc  and  how  the  com- 
pensation takes  place.  The  heated  equatorial  air,  while  it 
rises  and  flows  over  towards  tlie  poles,  carries  with  it  the 
rotatory  velocity  due  to  its  equatorial  situation  into  a  higher 
latitude,  where  the  earth's  surface  has  less  motion.  Hence, 
as  it  travels  northward  or  southwai'd,  it  will  ^ain  continually 
more  and  more  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
motion,  and  assume  constantly  moxe  and  more  a.  westerly 
relative-  direction ;  and  when  at  length  it  netums  to  the 
surface,  in  its  circulation^  which  it  must  do  more  or  less  in 
all  the  interval  between  the  tropics  and  the  poles,  it  will  act 
on  it  by  its  friction  as  a  powerful  south-west  wind  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  a  north-west  in  the  southern,  and 
restore  to  it  the  impulse  taken  up  from  it  at  the  equaton 
We  have  here  the  origin  of  the-  south-west  and  westerly 
gales  so  prevalent  in  our  latitudes,  and  of  the  ahnost  uni^ 
versal  westerly  winds  in  the  North  Atlantic,  which  are,  in 
iact,  nothing  else  than  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the 
re-action  of  the  trades,  and  of  the  process  by  which  the  equili- 
brium of  the  earth's  motion  is  maintained  imder  their  action.  * 

*  As  it  b  our  object  merely  to  ilkistrate  the  mode  in  which  the  earth's  rota- 
tibii  affects  the  atmosphere  on  the  great  scale,  we  omit  all  coiiMderation  of  local 
periodical  winds,  such  as  monsoons,  &c 

It  seems  worth  inquiry,  whether  hurricanes  in  tropical  climates  may  not  arise 
from  portions  of  the  upper  currents  prematurely  diverted  downwards  before 
their  relative  velocity  hai  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  friction  on,  and  gradual 
mixing  with,  the  lower  strata ;  and  so  dashing  upon  the  earth  with  that  tremen- 
dous velocity  which  gives  them  their  destructive  character,  and  of  which  liardiy 
any  rational  account  has  yet  been  given.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  tliat  this 
must  always  be  the  case.  In  general,  a  rapid  transfer,  either  way,  in  latitude, 
of  any  mass  of  air  which  local  or  temporary  causes  might  carry  ahoi^  the  imme" 
diaiM  reach  of  ike  friction  ofihe  earth**  SHrface,  would  give  a  ft-arful  exnggcration 
to  ita  velocity.  Wherever  such  a  mass  should  strike  the  earth,  a  hurricane 
miglit  arise ;  and  should  two  such  masses  encounter  in  mid  air,  a  toriuido  of 
any  degree  of  iotcn&ity  on.  record  might  easily  rcjult  from  their  couibiuution. 
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(246.)  In  order  to  constmct  a  map  or  model  of  the  earthy 
and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  eea  and  land 
over  its  surface^  the  forms  of  the  outlines  of  its  continents 
and  islands,  the  courses  of  its  rivers  and  mountain  chains, 
and  the  relative  sdtuations,  with  respect  to  each  other,  of 
those  points  wluch  chiefly  interest  us,  as  centres  of  human 
habitation,  or  from  other  causes,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  the 
means  of  determining  correctly  the  situation  of  any  proposed 
station  on  its  surface.  For  this  two  elements  require  to  be 
known,  the  latitude  and  lon^tude,  the  former  assigning  its 
distance  from  the  poles  or  the  equator,  the  latter,  the  me- 
ridian on  which  that  distance  is  to  be  reckoned.  To  these, 
in  strictness,  should  be  added,  its  height  above  the  sea  level ; 
but  the  consideration  of  this  had  better  be  deferred,  to  avoid 
complicating  the  subject. 

(247.)  The  latitude  of  a  station  on  a  sphere  would  be 
merely  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  intercepted 
between  the  station  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  equator, 
reduced  into  degrees.  (See  art.  88.)  But  as  the  earth  is 
elliptic,  this  mode  of  conceiving  latitudes  becomes  inapplicable, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  resort  for  our  definition  of  latitude 
to  a  generalization  of  that  property  (art.  119.),  which  affords 
the  readiest  means  of  determining  it  by  observation,  and 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  which,  after  all,  is  not  exactly  an  ellipsoid,  or 
any  known  geometrical  solid.  The  latitude  of  a  station,  then, 
is  the  altitude  of  the  elevated  pole,  and  is,  therefore,  astro- 
nomically determined  by  those  methods  already  explained  for 
ascertaining  that  important  element.  In  consequence,  it  will 
be  remembered  that,  to  make  a  perfectly  correct  map  of  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  equal  differences  of 
latitude  are  not  represented  by  exactly  equal  intervals  of 
surface. 

(248.)  For  the  purposes  of  geodesical*  measurements  and 
trigonometrical  surveys,  an  exceedingly  correct  determination 
of  the  latitudes  of  the  most  important  stations  is  required. 

*  rn,  the  earth ;  8co-if  (from  8c«,  to  bind),  a  joining  or  connexion  (of  p«rts> 
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For  this  purpose,  therefore,  the  zenith  sector  (an  inBtrument 
oqMible  of  great  precision)  is  most  commonly  used  to  observe 
stars  passing  the  meridian  near  the  zenith,  whose  declinations 
have  become  known  by  previous  long  series  of  observations  at 
fixed  observatories,  and  which  are  therefore  called  standard  or 
fundamental  stars.     Becently  a  method*  has  been  employed 


with  great  success,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  an  instrument 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  transit  instrument,  but  having 
the  plane  of  motion  of  the  telescope  not  coincident  with  the 
meridian,  but  with  the  prime  vertical,  so  that  its  axis  of 
rotation  prolonged  passes  through  the  north  and  south  points 
of  the  horizon^  Let  A  B  C  D  be  the  celestial  hemisphere 
projected  on  the  horizon,  P  the  pole,  Z  the  zenith,  A  B  the 
meridian,  C  D  the  prime  vertical,  Q  K  S  part  of  the  diurnal 
circle  of  a  star  passing  near  the  zenith,  whose  polar  distance 
P  B  is  but  little  greater  than  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  or 
the  arc  P  Z,  between  the  zenith  and  pole  (art.  112.).  Then 
the  moments  of  this  star's  arrival  on  the  prime  vertical  at  Q 
and  S  will,  if  the  instrument  be  correctly  adjusted,  be  those 
of  its  crossing  the  middle  wire  in  the  field  of  view  of  the 


*  Devised  originally  by  Homer.     Uevivcd  or  rc-inventcU  by  Bessel.  —  Mtr. 
ISkAt.  No.  40. 
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telescope  (art  160.).  Conscqaently  the  interval  between 
these  moments  will  be  the  time  of  the  star  passing  from  Q 
to  S,  or  the  measure  of  the  diurnal  arc  Q  B  S,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  angle  Q  P  S  at  the  pole.  This  angle,  therc- 
fore^  becomes  known  by  the  mere  observcUian  of  an  interval  of 
time,  in  which  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  know  the  error  of 
the  clock,  and  in  which,  when  the  star  passes  near  the  zenith, 
so  that  the  interval  in  question  is  small,  even  the  rate  of  the 
dock,  or  its  gain  or  loss  on  true  sidereal  time,  may  be 
neglected.  Now  the  angle  Q  P  S,  or  its  half  Q  P  B,  and 
P  Q  the  polar  distance  of  the  star,  being  known,  P  Z  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  pole  can  be  calculated  by  the  resolution 
of  the  right-angled  spherical  triangle  P  Z  Q,  and  thus  the 
co-latitude  (and  of  course  the  latitude)  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation becomes  known.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  mode 
of  observation  are,  1st,  that  no  readings  of  a  divided  arc  are 
needed,  so  that  errors  of  graduation  and  reading  are  avoided : 
2dly,  that  the  arc  Q  B  S  is  very  much  greater  than  its  versed 
sine  B  Z,  so  that  the  difference  B  Z  between  the  latitude  of 
the  place  and  the  declination  of  the  star  is  given  by  the 
observation  of  a  magnitude  very  much  greater  than  itself,  or 
is,  as  it  were,  observed  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale.  In  con- 
sequence, a  very  minute  error  is  entailed  on  BZ  by  the 
commission  of  even  a  considerable  one  in  Q  B  S :  3dly,  that 
in  this  mode  of  observation  all  the  merely  instrumental  errors 
which  affect  the  ordinary  use  of  the  transit  instrument  are 
cither  uninfluential  or  eliminated  by  simply  reversing  the 
axis. 

(249.)  To  determine  the  latitude  t)f  a  station,  then,  is  easy. 
It  is  otherwise  with  its  longitude,  whose  exact  determination 
is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty.  The  reason  is  this : — as  there 
are  no  meridians  marked  upon  the  earth,  any  more  than 
parallels  of  latitude,  we  are  obliged  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  latitude,  to  resort  to  marks  external  to  the  earth, 
I.  e,  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  the  objects  of  our  measure- 
ment ;  but  with  this  difference  in  the  two  cases —  to  observers 
situated  at  stations  on  the  same  meridian  (i.  e.  differing  in 
latitude)  the  heavens  present  different  aspects  at  a// moments. 
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The  portions  of  them  which  become  visible  in  a  complete 
dianial  rotation  are  not  the  same^  and  stars  which  are  common 
to  both  describe  circles  differently  inclined  to  their  horizons, 
and  differently  divided  by  them,  and  attain  different  altitude.<«. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  observers  situated  on  the  same  parallel 
{u  €•  di£fering  only  in  longitude)  the  heavens  present  the  same 
aspects.  Their  visible  portions  are  the  same ;  and  the  same 
stars  describe  circles  equally  inclined,  and  similarly  divided 
by  their  horizons,  and  attain  the  same  altitudes.  In  the 
fonner  case  there  f>,  in  the  latter  there  is  not^  any  thing  in 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  watched  through  a  whole 
diamal  rotation,  which  indicates  a  difference  of  locality  in  the 
observer. 

(250.)  But  no  two  observers,  at  different  points  of  the 
earth's  surface,  can  have  at  the  same  iJistant  the  same  celestinl 
bcnusphere  visible.  Suppose,  to  fix  our  ideas,  an  observer 
stationed  at  a  given  point  of  the  equator,  and  that  at  the 
DMHnent  when  he  noticed  some  bright  star  to  be  in  his  zenith, 
and  therefore  on  his  meridian,  he  should  be  suddenly  trans- 
ported, in  an  instant  of  time,  round  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  a  westerly  cUrection,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  no  longer 
have  the  same  star  vertically  above  him :  it  will  now  appear 
to  him  to  be  just  rising,  and  he  will  have  to  wait  six  hours 
before  it  again  comes  to  his  zenith,  i.  e.  before  the  earth's 
rotation  from  west  to  east  carries  him  back  again  to  the  line 
joining  the  star  and  the  earth's  centre  from  which  he  set  out. 

(251.)  The  difference  of  the  cases,  then,  may  be  thus 
stated,  so  as  to  afford  a  key  to  the  astronomical  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  longitude.  In  the  case  of  stations  differing 
only  in  latitude,  the  same  star  comes  to  the  meridian  at  the 
same  tme,  but  at  different  altitudes.  In  that  of  stations 
diflfering  only  in  longitude,  it  comes  to  the  meridian  at  the 
tame  altitude^  but  at  different  times.  Supposing,  then,  that 
an  observer  is  in  possession  of  any  means  by  which  he  can 
certainly  ascertain  the  time  of  a  known  star's  transit  across 
his  meridian,  he  knows  his  longitude;  or  if  he  knows  the 
difference  between  its  time  of  transit  across  his  meridian  and 
across  that  of  any  other  station,  he  knows  their  difference  of 
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longitudes.  For  instance^  if  the  same  star  pass  the  meridian 
of  a  place  A  at  a  certain  moment,  and  that  of  B  exactly  one 
hour  of  sidereal  time,  or  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  earth's 
diurnal  period,  later,  then  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
A  and  B  is  one  hour  of  time  or  15^  of  arc,  and  B  is  so 
much  west  of  A. 

(252.)  In  order  to  a  perfectly  clear  understanding  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  by 
astronomical  observations  is  resolved,  the  reader  inust  learn 
to  distinguish  between  time,  in  the  abstract,  as  common  to 
the  whole  universe,  and  therefore  reckoned  from  an  epoch  in* 
dependent  of  local  situation,  and  local  time,  which  reckons,  at 
each  particular  place,  from  an  epoch,  or  initial  instant,  deter- 
mined by  local  convenience.  Of  time  reckoned  in  the  former, 
or  abstract  manner,  we  have  an  example  in  what  we  have 
before  defined  as  equinoctial  time,  which  dates  from  an  epoch 
determined  by  the  sun's  motion  among  the  stars.  Of  the 
latter,  or  local  reckoning,  we  have  instances  in  every  sidereal 
clock  in  an  observatory,  and  in  every  town  clock  for  common 
use.  Every  astronomer  regulates,  or  aims  at  regulating,  his 
sidereal  clock,  so  that  it  shall  indicate  0^  0"  0*,  when  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  heavens,  called  the  equinox,  is  on  the  me- 
ridian of  his  station.  This  is  the  epoch  of  his  sidereal  time ; 
which  is,  therefore,  entirely  a  local  reckoning.  It  gives  no 
information  to  say  that  an  event  happened  at  such  and  such 
an  hour  of  sidereal  time,  unless  we  particularize  the  station  to 
which  the  sidereal  time  meant  appertains.  Just  so  it  is  with 
mean  or  common  time.  This  is  also  a  local  reckoning,  having^ 
for  its  epoch  mean  noon,  or  the  average  of  all  the  times 
throughout  the  year,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  of  that 
particular  place  to  which  it  belongs ;  and,  therefore,  in  like 
manner,  when  we  date  any  event  by  mean  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  name  the  place,  or  particularize  what  mean  time  we 
intend.  On  the  other  hand,  a  date  by  equinoctial  time  is 
absolute,  and  requires  no  such  explanatory  addition. 

(253.)  The  astronomer  sets  and  regulates  his  sidereal  dock 
by  observing  the  meridian  passages  of  the  more  conspicuous 
and  well-known  stars.     Each  of  these  holds  in  the  heavens  a 
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certain  determinate  and  known  place  with  respect  to  that 
imaginary  point  called  the  equinox,  and  by  noting  the  times 
of  their  passage  in  succession  by  his  clock  he  knows  when  the 
equinox  passed.  At  that  moment  his  clock  ought  to  have 
marked  C^  0"  0";  and  if  it  did  not,  he  knows  and  can  correct 
its  error,  and  by  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  errors 
assigned  by  each  star  he  can  ascertain  whether  his  clock  is 
correctly  r^ulated  to  go  twenty-four  hours  in  one  diurnal 
period,  and  if  not,  can  ascertain  and  allow  for  its  rate.  Thus, 
although  his  clock  may  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  either  be  set 
correctly,  or  go  truly,  yet  by  applying  its  error  and  rate  (as 
they  are  technically  termed),  he  can  correct  its  indications, 
and  ascertain  the  exact  sidereal  times  corresponding  to  them, 
and  proper  to  his  locality.  This  indispensable  operation  is 
called  getting  his  local  time.  For  simplicity  of  explanation, 
howeyer,  wc  shall  suppose  the  clock  a  perfect  instrument ;  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  its  error  and  rate  applied  at 
every  moment  it  is  consulted,  and  included  in  its  indications. 

(254.)  Suppose,  now,  of  two  observers,  at  distant  stations, 
A  and  B,  each,  independently  of  the  other,  to  set  and  regulate 
his  dock  to  the  true  sidereal  time  of  his  station.  It  is  evident 
that  if  one  of  these  clocks  coidd  be  taken  up  without  derang- 
ing its  going,  and  set  down  by  the  side  of  the  other,  they 
would  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  differ  by  the  exact  differ- 
enoe  of  their  local  epochs ;  that  is,  by  the  time  occupied  by 
the  equinox,  or  by  any  star,  in  passing  from  the  meridian  of 
A  to  that  of  B ;  in  other  words,  by  their  difference  of  longi- 
tude, expressed  in  sidereal  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

(255.)  A  pendulum  clock  cannot  be  thus  taken  up  and 
transported  from  place  to  place  without  derangement,  but  a 
chronometer  may.  Suppose,  then,  the  observer  at  B  to  use 
a  chronometer  instead  of  a  dock,  he  may,  by  bodily  transfer 
of  the  instrument  to  the  other  station,  procure  a  direct  com- 
parison of  sidereal  times,  and  thus  obtain  his  longitude  from 
A  And  even  if  he  employ  a  clock,  yet  by  comparing  it  first 
with  a  good  chronometer,  and  then  transferring  the  latter 
instnunent  for  comparison  with  the  other  clock,  the  same 
end  will  be  accomplished,  provided  the  going  of  the  chro- 
nometer can  be  depended  on. 
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(256.)  Were  chronometers  perfect,  nothing  more  complete 
and  convenient  than  this  mode  of  ascertaining  diiferences  of 
longitude  could  be  desired*  An  observer,  provided  with  such 
an  instrument,  and  with  a  portable  transit,  or  some  equivalent 
method  of  determining  the  local  time  at  any  ^ven  station, 
might,  by  journcTing  from  place  to  place,  and  observing  the 
meridian  passages  of  stars  at  each,  (taking  care  not  to  alter 
his  chronometer,  or  let  it  run  down,)  ascertain  their  dif- 
ferences of  longitude  with  any  required  precision.  In  this 
case,  the  same  time-keeper  being'  used  at  every  station,  if,  at 
one  of  them.  A,  it  mark  true  sidereal  time,  at  any  other,  B, 
it  will  be  just  so  much  sidereal  time  in  error  as  the  difference 
of  longitudes  of  A  and  B  is  equivalent  to :  in  other  words, 
the  longitude  of  B  from  A  will  api)ear  as  the  error  of  the 
time-keeper  on  the  local  time  of  B.  If  he  travel  westward, 
then  his  chronometer  will  appear  continually  to  gain,  although 
it  really  goes  correctly.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he  set  out 
from  A,  when  the  equinox  was  on  the  meridian,  or  his  chro- 
nometer at  0**,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  (sid.  time)  had 
travelled  15^  westward  to  B.  At  the  moment  of  arrival  there, 
his  chronometer  will  again  point  to  C* ;  but  the  equinox  will 
be,  not  on  liis  new  meridian,  but  on  that  of  A,  and  he  must 
wait  one  hour  more  for  its  arrival  at  that  of  B.  Whett  it 
does  arrive  there,  then  his  watch  will  point  not  to  0**  but  to 
l\  and  will  therefore  be  1**  fast  on  the  local  time  of  B.  If 
he  travel  eastward,  the  reverse  will  happen. 

(257.)  Snppose  an  observer  now  to  set  out  from  any 
station  as  above  described,  and  constantly  travelling  westward 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  globe,  and  return  to  the  point  he  set 
out  from.  A  singular  consequence  will  happen:  he  will 
have  lost  a  day  in  his  reckoning  of  time.  He  will  enter  the 
day  of  his  arrival  in  his  diary,  as  Monday,  for  instance,  when, 
in  fact,  it  is  Tuesday.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Days  and 
nights  arc  caused  by  tlie  alternate  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  carries  the  spectator  round 
to  view  them  in  succession.  So  many  turns  as  he  makes  ab- 
solutely round  the  centre,  so  often  will  he  pass  through  tlic 
earth's  shadow,  and  emerge  into  light,  and  so  many  nighu 
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ami  days  will  he  experience  But  if  he  travel  once  round  the 
globe  in  the  direction  of  its  motion^  he  will,  on  his  arrival, 
liave  really  made  one  turn  more  round  its  centre;  and  if  in  the 
opposite  direction,  one  turn  less  than  if  he  had  remained  upon 
one  point  of  its  surface :  in  the  former  case,  then,  he  will  have 
witnessed  one  alternation  of  day  and  night  more,  in  the  latter 
one  less,  than  if  he  had  trusted  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
alone  to  carry  him  round.  As  the  earth  revolves  from  west  to 
east,  it  follows  that  a  westward  direction  of  his  jouniey,  by 
whicli  he  countcnicts  its  rotation,  will  cause  him  to  lose  a  day, 
and  an  eastward  direction,  by  which  he  conspires  with  it,  to 
gain  one.  In  the  former  case,  all  his  days  will  be  longer ;  in 
the  latter,  shorter  than  those  of  a  stationary  observer.  This 
contingency  has  actually  hap{)ened  to  circumnavigators. 
Ilcnce,  also,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  distant  settle- 
ments, on  the  same  meridimiy  will  differ  a  day  in  their  usual 
Tcckoning  of  time,  according  as  they  have  been  colonized  by 
aettlers  arriving  in  an  eastward  or  in  a  westwanl  direction, 
—  a  circumstance  which  may  produce  strange  confusion  when 
they  come  to  communicate  with  each  other.  The  only  mode 
of  correcting  the  ambiguity,  and  settling  the  disputes  which 
auch  a  difference  may  give  rise  to,  consists  in  having  recourse 
to  the  equinoctml  date,  which  can  never  be  ambiguous. 

(258.)  Unfortunately  for  geography  and  navigation,  the 
chronometer,  though  greatly  and  indeed  wonderfully  im- 
proved by  the  skill  of  modem  artists,  is  yet  far  too  imperfect 
an  instrument  to  be  relied  on  implicitly.  However  such  an  in- 
strument may  preserve  its  uniformity  of  rate  for  a  few  hours, 
or  even  days,  yet  in  long  absences  from  home  the  chances  of 
enor  and  accident  become  so  multiplied,  as  to  destroy  all 
secaiity  of  reliance  on  even  the  best.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  may,  indeed,  be  remedied  by  carrying  out  several,  and  using 
them  88  diecks  on  each  other ;  but,  besides  the  expense  and 
trouble,  this  is  only  a  palliation  of  the  evil  —  the  great  and 
fandamental, — as  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  determina- 
fm  of  longitudes  by  ttme^keepers  is  liable.  It  becomes  ne- 
eesaory,  therefore,  to  resort  to  other  means  of  communicating 
fiom  one  station  to  another  a  knowledge  of  its  local  time,  or 
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of  propagating  from  some  principal  station^  as  a  centre,  its 
local  time  as  a  universal  standard  with  which  the  local  time 
at  any  other,  however  situated,  may  be  at  once  compared, 
and  thus  the  longitudes  of  all  places  be  referred  to  the  me^ 
ridian  of  such  central  point. 

(259.)  The  simplest  and  most  accurate  method  by  which 
this  object  can  be  accomplished,  when  circumstances  admit  of 
its  adoption,  is  that  by  telegraphic  signal.  Let  A  and  B  be 
two  observatories,  or  other  stations,  provided  with  accurate 
means  of  determining  their  respective  local  timesy  and  let  us 
first  suppose  them  visible  from  each  other.  Their  clocks 
being  regulated,  and  their  errors  and  rates  ascertained  and 
ap[)lied,  let  a  signal  be  made  at  A,  of  some  sudden  and  de- 
finite kind,  such  as  the  flash  of  gunpowder,  the  explosion  of  a 
rocket,  the  sudden  extinction  of  a  bright  light,  or  any  other 
which  admits  of  no  mistake,  and  can  be  seen  at  great  dia- 
tances.  The  moment  of  the  signal  being  made  must  be  noted 
by  each  observer  at  his  respective  clock  or  watch,  as  if  it  were 
the  transit  of  a  star,  or  any  astronomical  phenomenon,  and  the 
error  and  rate  of  the  clock  at  each  station  being  applied,  the 
local  time  of  the  signal  at  each  is  determined.  Consequently, 
when  the  observers  communicate  their  observations  of  the 
signal  to  each  other,  since  (owing  to  the  almost  instantaneous 
transmission  of  light)  it  must  have  been  seen  at  the  same 
absolute  instant  by  both,  the  difference  of  their  local  times, 
and  therefore  of  their  longitudes,  becomes  known.  For 
example,  at  A  the  signal  is  observed  to  happen  at  5^  0°*  0* 
sid.  time  at  A,  as  obtained  by  applying  the  error  and  rate  to 
the  time  shown  by  the  clock  at  A,  when  the  signal  was  seen 
there.  At  B  the  same  signal  was  seen  at  5^  4"*  0*,  sid.  time 
at  B,  similarly  deduced  from  the  time  noted  by  the  clock  at 
B,  by  applying  its  error  and  rate.  Consequently,  the  differ- 
ence of  their  local  epochs  is  4"*  0",  which  is  also  their  differ- 
ence of  longitudes  in  time,  or  1*  C  C  in  hour  angle. 

(260  )  The  accuracy  of  the  final  determination  may  be 
increased  by  making  and  observing  several  signals  at  stated 
intervals,  each  of  which  affords  a  comparison  of  times,  and 
the  mean  of  all  which  is,  of  course,  more  to  be  depended 
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on  tiian  the  result  of  nnj  single  comparison.  By  this  means^ 
the  error  introduced  by  the  comparison  of  clocks  may  be 
regarded  as  altogether  destroyed. 

(261.)  The  distances  at  which  signals  can  be  rendered 
visible  must  of  course  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  interposed 
country.  Over  sea  the  explosion  of  rockets  may  easily  bo 
seen  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles ;  and  in  mountainous  countries  the 
flash  of  gunpowder  in  an  open  spoon  may  be  seen,  if  a  proper 
station  be  chosen  for  its  exhibition^  at  much  greater  distances. 
(262.)  When  the  direct  light  of  the  flash  can  no  longer  be 
perceived^  either  owing  to  the  convexity  of  the  interposed 
segment  of  the  earth,  or  to  intervening  obstacles,  the  sudden 
illumination  cast  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clouds  by  the 
explosion  of  considerable  quantities  of  powder  may  often  be 
observed  with  success;  and  in  this  way  signals  have  been 
made  at  very  much  greater  distances.  "Whatever  means  can 
be  devised  of  exciting  in  two  distant  observers  the  same  sen- 
sation, whether  of  sound,  light,  or  visible  motion,  at  precisely 
the  same  instant  of  time,  may  be  employed  as  a  longitude 
signal.  Wherever,  for  instance,  an  unbroken  line  of  electro- 
tel^prapluc  connection  has  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  estab- 
lished, the  means  exist  of  making  as  complete  a  comparison 
of  clocks  or  watches  as  if  they  stood  side  by  side,  so  that  no 
method  more  complete  for  the  determination  of  differences  of 
longitude  can  be  desired.  The  differences  of  longitude  be- 
tween the  observatories  of  New  York,  Washington  and  Phi- 
ladelphia have  been  very  recently  determined  in  thb  manner 
by  the  astronomers  at  those  observatories. 

(263.)  Where  no  such  electric  communication  exists, 
however,  the  interval  between  observing  stations  may  be 
increased  by  causing  the  signals  to  be  made  not  at  one 
of  them^  but  at  an  intermediate  point ;  for,  provided  they  arc 
seen  by  both  parties,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  where  they 
are  exhibited.  Still  the  interval  which  could  be  thus  em- 
braced would  be  very  limited,  and  the  method  in  consequence 
of  little  use,  but  for  the  following  ingenious  contrivance,  by 
which  it  can  be  extended  to  any  distance^  and  carried  over 
say  txact  of  country,  however  difficult. 
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(264.)  This  contrivance  consists  In  establishing,  between 
the  extreme  stations,  whose  difTerence  of  longitude  is  to  be  as- 
certained, and  at  which  the  local  times  are  observed,  a  cludn  of 
intermediate  stations,  alternately  destined  for  signals  and  for 
observers.  Thus,  let  A  and  Z  be  the  extreme  stations.  At  B 
let  a  signal  station  be  established,  at  which  rockets,  &c.  are 
fired  at  stated  intervals.  At  C  let  an  observer  be  placed, 
provided  with  a  chronometer;  at  D,  another  signal  station; 
at  E,  another  obser\'er  and  chronometer;  till  the  whole 
line  is  occupied  by  stations  so  arranged,  that  the  signal  at 
B  can  be  seen  from  A  and  C ;  those  at  D,  from  C  and  E ; 
and  so  on.  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  and  the  errors  and 
rates  of  the  clocks  at  A  and  Z  ascertained  by  astronomical 
observation,  let  a  signal  be  made  at  B,  and  observed  at  A  and 
C,  and  the  times  noted.  Thus  the  difTerence  between  A's 
clock  and  C's  chronometer  becomes  known.  After  a  short 
interval  (five  minutes  for  instance)  let  a  signal  be  made  atD, 
and  observed  by  C  and  E.  Then  will  the  difference  between 
their  respective  chronometers  be  determined  ;  and  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  former  and  the  clock  at  A  being  already 
ascertained,  the  difference  between  the  clock  A  and  chrono- 
meter E  is  therefore  known.  This,  however,  supposes  that 
the  intermediate  chronometer  C  has  kept  true  sidereal  time, 
or  at  least  a  known  rate,  in  the  interval  between  the  signals. 
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Now  this  interval  is  purposely  made  so  very  short,  that  no 
instrument  of  any  pretensions  to  cliaracter  can  possibly 
produce  an  apprctiablc  amount  of  error  in  its  lapse  by 
deviations  from  its  usual  rate.  Thus  the  time  propagated 
from  A  to  C  may  be  considered  as  handed  over,  without 
gain  or  loss  (save  from  error  of  observation),  to  E.  Simi- 
larly, by  the  signal  made  at  F,  and  observed  at  E  and  Z, 
the  time  so  transmitted  to  E  is  forwarded  on  to  Z ;  and  thus 
at  length  the  clocks  at  A  and  Z  are  compared.     The  process 
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may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessai*y  to  destroy  error  by  a 
mean  of  results ;  and  when  the  line  of  stations  is  numerous, 
by  keeping  up  a  succession  of  signals,  so  as  to  allow  each  ob- 
serrer  to  note  alternately  those  on  either  side,  which  is  easily 
pre-arranged,  many  comparisons  may  be  kept  running  along 
the  line  at  once,  by  which  time  is  saved,  and  other  advantages 
obtained**  In  important  cases  the  process  is  usually  re- 
peated on  several  nights  in  succession. 

(265.)  In  place  of  artificial  signals,  natural  ones,  when  they 
occur  sufficiently  definite  for  observation,  may  be  equally  cm- 
ployed.  In  a  clear  night  the  number  of  those  singular  me- 
teors, called  shooting  stars,  which  may  be  observed,  is  often 
veiy  great,  especially  on  the  9th  and  10  th  of  August,  and 
some  other  days,  as  November  12  and  13 ;  and  as  they  are 
sudden  in  their  appearance  and  disappeanmcc,  and  from  the 
great  height  at  which  they  have  been  ascertained  to  take 
place  are  visible  over  extensive  regions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  resorted  to  with  advan- 
tage, by  previous  concert  and  agreement  between  distant 
observers  to  watch  and  note  them,  t  Those  sudden  disturb- 
ances of  the  magnetic  needle,  to  wliich  the  name  of  magnetic 
shocks  has  been  given,  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  to 
be,  very  often  at  least,  simultaneous  over  whole  continents, 
and  in  some,  perhaps,  over  the  whole  globe.  These,  if  ob- 
served at  magnetic  observatories  with  precise  attention  to 
astronomical  time,  may  become  the  means  of  determining 
their  di£ferences  of  longitude  with  more  precision,  possibly, 
than  by  any  other  method,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  remark- 
able shocks  be  observed  to  ascertain  their  identity^  about 
which  the  intervals  of  time  between  their  occurrence  (exactly 
alike  at  both  stations)  will  leave  no  doubt. 

*  For  a  eomplete  account  of  this  mcthml,  and  tho  mode  of  deducing  the  most 
tdvaatagaoua  result  from  a  combination  of  all  the  observations,  see  a  paper  on 
tha  diflfcrenee  of  longitudes  of  Greenwich  and  Paiis,  Pliil.  Trans.  1R26;  by  the 
A  vibor  of  this  volume. 

f  Hiis  idea  was  fintt  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Maskelyne,  to  whom,  how- 
tver,  tba  practically  useful  fact  of  their  periodic  recurrenra  was  unknown.  Mr. 
Cooptr  has  thus  employed  the  meteors  of  the  lOth  and  litth  August,  1847,  to 
dfftvmine  the  diffierencc  of  longitudes  of  Markree  and  Mount  E^le,  in  Ireland. 
Ihow  of  tha  same  apoch  liave  also  been  used  in  Germany  for  ascertaining  the 
Vfhndf  ■  lif  trrrrnl  stations  and  with  rery  Katisfactory  results. 
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(266.)  Another  species  of  natural  signal,  visible  at  once 
over  a  whole  terrestrial  hemisphere,  is  afforded  by  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  large 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  those  bodies.  Every  such  eclipse 
is  an  event  which  possesses  one  great  advantage  in  its  appli- 
cability to  the  purpose  in  question,  viz.  that  the  time  of  its 
happening,  at  any  fixed  station,  such  as  Greenwich,  can  be 
predicted  from  a  long  course  of  previous  recorded  observation 
and  calculation  thereon  founded,  and  that  this  prediction  is 
sufficiently  precise  and  certain,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  cor- 
responding observation.  So  that  an  observer  at  any  other 
station  wherever,  who  shall  have  observed  one  or  more  of 
these  eclipses,  and  ascertained  his  local  time,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  a  communication  with  Greenwich,  to  inform  him  at 
what  moment  the  eclipse  took  place  there,  may  use  the  pre^ 
dieted  Greenwich  time  instead,  and  thence,  at  once,  and  on 
the  spot,  determine  his  longitude.  This  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing longitudes  is,  however,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  not  sus- 
ceptible of  great  exactness,  and  should  only  be  resorted  to 
when  others  cannot  be  had.  The  nature  of  the  observation 
also  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  made  at  sea*;  so  that,  however 
useful  to  the  geographer,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  navigation. 

(267.)  But  such  phenomena  as  these  are  of  only  occasional 
occurrence ;  and  in  their  intervals,  and  when  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  any  fixed  station,  it  is  indispensable  to 
possess  some  means  of  determining  longitudes,  on  which  not 
only  the  geographer  may  rely  for  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
position  of  important  stations  on  land  in  remote  regions,  but 
on  which  the  navigator  can  securely  stake,  at  every  instant  of 
his  adventurous  course,  the  lives  of  himself  and  comrades,  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  employers. 
Such  a  method  is  afforded  by  Lunar  Observations.  Though 

*  To  accomplish  this  is  still  a  desideratum.  Observing  duurs,  suspended 
with  studious  precaution  for  ensuring  freedom  of  motion,  have  been  resorted  to, 
under  the  vain  hope  of  mitigating  the  effect  of  the  ship's  oscillation.  The 
opposite  course  seems  more  promising,  viz.  to  merely  deaden  the  motion  by  a 
somewhat  stiff  suspension  (as  hy  a  coarse  and  rough  cable),  and  by  friction 
strings  attached  to  weights  running  through  loops  (not  pulleys)  fixed  in  the 
wood- work  of  the  vessel.  At  least,  such  means  have  been  found  by  the  author 
of  singular  efficacy  in  increasing  personal  comfort  in  the  suspension  of  a  cot. 
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we  have  not  yet  introduced  the  reader  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  moon's  motion^  this  will  not  prevent  us  from  giving  here 
tbe  exposition  of  the  principle  of  the  lunar  method ;  on  the 
oontiary,  it  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  do  so,  since  by 
this  coarse  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  naked  principle, 
apart  from  all  the  peculiar  sources  of  difficulty  with  which  the 
lunar  theory  is  encumbered,  but  which  are,  in  fact,  completely 
extraneous  to  the  principle  of  its  application  to  the  problem 
of  the  longitudes,  which  is  quite  elementary. 

(268.)  If  there  were  in  the  heavens  a  clock  furnished  with 
a  dial-plate  and  hands,  which  always  marked  Greenwich  time, 
the  longitude  of  any  station  would  be  at  once  determined,  so 
soon  as  the  local  time  was  known,  by  comparing  it  with  this 
clock.  Now,  the  offices  of  the  dial-plate  and  hands  of  a 
clock  are  these: — the  former  carries  a  set  of  marks  upon  it, 
whose  portion  is  known;  the  latter,  by  passing  over  and 
among  these  marks,  informs  us,  by  the  place  it  holds  with 
respect  to  them,  what  it  is  o'clock,  or  what  time  has  elapsed 
since  a  certain  moment  when  it  stood  at  one  particular  spot. 

(269.)  In  a  dock  the  marks  on  the  dial-plate  are  uniformly 
distributed  all  around  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose 
centre  is  that  on  which  the  hands  revolve  with  a  uniform 
motion.  But  it  is  clear  that  we  should,  with  equal  certainty, 
though  with  much  more  trouble,  tcU  what  o'clock  it  were,  if 
the  marks  on  the  dial-plate  were  unequally  distributed, — if 
the  bands  were  excentric,  and  their  motion  not  uniform, — 
provided  we  knew,  1st,  the  exact  intervals  round  the  circle  at 
which  the  hour  and  minute  marks  were  placed ;  which  would 
be  the  case  if  we  had  them  all  registered  in  a  table,  from  the 
results  of  previous  careful  measurement: — 2dly,  if  we  knew 
tlie  exact  amount  and  direction  of  excentricity  of  the  centre 
of  motion  of  the  hands; — and,  3dly,  if  we  were  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  mechanism  which  put  the  hands  in 
motion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  at  every  instant  what  were 
their  velocity  of  movement,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  calculate, 
without  fear  of  error,  how  much  time  should  correspond  to 
80  MUCH  angular  movement, 

(270.)  The  visible  surface  of  the  starry  heavens  is   the 
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dial-plate  of  our  clock,  the  stars  are  the  fixed  marks  distributed 
around  its  circuit,  the  moon  is  the  moveable  hand,  which, 
with  a  motion  that,  superficially  considered,  seems  uniform, 
but  which,  when  carefully  examined,  is  found  to  be  far  other- 
wise,  and  which,  regulated  by  mechanical  laws  of  astonishing 
complexity  and  intricacy  in  result,  though  beautifully  simple 
in  principle  and  design,  performs  a  montlily  circuit  among 
them,  passing  visibly  over  and  hiding,  or,  as  it  is  called,  oc- 
culting some,  and  gliding  beside  and  between  others ;  and 
whose  position  among  them  can,  at  any  moment  when  it  b 
visible,  be  exactly  measured  by  the  help  of  a  sextant,  just  as 
we  might  measure  the  place  of  our  clock-hand  among  the 
marks  on  its  dial-plate  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  thence, 
from  the  known  and  calculated  laws  of  its  motion,  deduce  the 
time.  That  the  moon  does  so  move  among  the  stars,  while  the 
latter  hold  constantly,  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  same 
relative  position,  the  notice  of  a  few  nights,  or  even  hours, 
will  satisfy  the  commencing  student,  and  this  is  all  that  at 
present  wc  require. 

(271.)  There  is  only  one  circumstance-  wanting  to  make 
our  analogy  complete.  Suppose  the  hands  of  our  clock,  in- 
stead of  moving  quite  close  to  the  dial-plate,  were  considerably 
elevated  above,  or  distant  in  front  of  it  Unless,  then,  in 
viewing  it,  we  kept  our  eye  just  in  the  line  of  their  centre, 
we  should  not  see  them  exactly  thrown  or  projected  upon  their 
proper  places  on  the  dial.  And  if  we  were  either  imaware 
of  this  cause  of  optical  change  of  place,  this  parallax — or 
negligent  in  not  taking  it  into  account — we  might  make 
great  mistakes  in  reading  the  time,  by  referring  the  hand  to 
the  wrong  mark,  or  incorrectly  appreciating  its  distance  from 
the  right.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  took  care  to  note,  in 
every  case  when  we  had  occasion  to  observe  the  time,  the 
exact  position  of  the  eye,  there  would  be  no  difiiculty  in 
ascertaining  and  allowing  for  the  precise  infiuence  of  this 
cause  of  apparent  displacement.  Now,  this  is  just  what 
obtains  with  the  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  among  the 
stars.  The  former  (as  will  appear)  is  comparatively  near  to 
the  earth  —  the  latter  immensely  distant ;  and  in  consequence 
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of  our  not  occupying  the  centre  of  the  earthy  but  being  carried 
about  on  its  surface,  and  constantly  changing  place^  there 
arises  ^parallax,  which  displaces  the  moon  apparently  among 
the  stars,  and  must  be  allowed  for  before  we  can  tell  the  true 
place  she  would  occupy  if  seen  from  the  centre. 

(272.)  Such  a  clock  as  we  have  described  might,  no  doubt, 
be  considered  a  very  bad  one ;  but  if  it  were  our  onfy  one, 
and  if  incalculable  interests  were  at  stake  on  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  time,  we  should  justly  regard  it  as  most  precious, 
and  think  no  pains  ill  bestowed  in  studying  the  laws  of  its 
movements,  or  in  facilitating  the  means  of  reading  it  correctly. 
Such,  in  the  parallel  we  are  drawing,  is  the  lunar  theory, 
whose  object  is  to  reduce  to  regularity,  the  indications  of  this 
fitrangely  irr^ular-going  clock,  to  enable  us  to  predict,  long 
beforehand,  and  with  absolute  certainty,  whereabouts  among 
the  stars,  at  every  hour,  minute,  and  second,  in  every  day  of 
every  year,  in  Greenwich  local  time,  the  moon  would  be  seen 
from  the  earth's  centre,  and  will  be  seen  from  every  accessible 
point  of  its  surface ;  and  such  is  the  lunar  method  of  longi- 
tudes. The  moon's  apparent  angular  distance  from  all  those 
principal  and  conspicuous  stars  which  lie  in  its  course,  as  seen 
from  the  earth's  centre,  are  computed  and  tabulated  with  the 
utmost  care  and  precision  in  almanacks  published  under 
national  control  No  sooner  does  an  observer,  in  any  part 
of  the  globe,  at  sea  or  on  land,  measure  its  actual  distance 
from  any  one  of  those  standard  stars  (whose  places  in  the 
heavens  have  been  ascertained  for  the  purpose  with  the  most 
anxious  solicitude),  than  he  has,  in  fact,  performed  tliat  com- 
parison of  his  local  time  with  the  local  times  of  every  ob- 
servatory in  the  world,  which  enables  him  to  ascertain  his 
difiercnce  of  longitude  from  one  or  all  of  them. 

(273.)  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  any  number  of  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  may  be  ascertained  by  the  methods  above 
described ;  and  by  thus  laying  down  a  sufficient  number  of 
principal  points,  and  filling  in  the  intermediate  si)accs  by  local 
surveys,  might  maps  of  countries  be  constructed.  In  prac- 
tiee»  however,  it  is  found  simpler  and  easier  to  divide  each 
particular  nation  into  a  series  of  great  triangles,  the  angles  of 
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which  are  stations  conspicuously  visible  from  each  other.  Of 
these  triangles^  the  angles  only  are  measured  by  means  of  the 
theodolite^  with  the  exception  of  one  side  only  of  one  triangle, 
which  is  called  a  hose,  and  which  is  measured  with  every 
refinement  which  ingenuity  can  deyiae  or  expenae  command. 
This  base  is  of  moderate  extent,  rarely  surpassing  six  or  seven 
ndles^  and  purposely  selected  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane, 
otherwise  conveniently  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  measure- 
ment. Its  length  between  its  two  extreme  points  (which  are 
dots  on  plates  of  gold  or  platina  let  into  massive  blocks  of 
stone,  and  which  are,  or  at  least  ought  to  he,  in  all  cases 
preserved  with  almost  religious  care,  as  monumental  records 
of  the  highest  importance),  is  then  measured,  with  every  pre- 
caution to  ensure  precision  *,  and  its  position  with  respect  to 
the  meridian,  as  well  as  the  geographical  positions  of  its 
extremities,  carefully  ascertained. 

(274.)  The  annexed   figure   represents  such  a   chain   of 


triangles.  A  B  is  the  base,  O,  C,  stations  visible  from  both 
its  extremities  (one  of  which,  O,  we  will  suppose  to  be  a 
national  observatory,  with  which  it  is  a  principd  object  that 
the  base  should  be  as  closely  and  immediately  connected  as 
possible) ;  and  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  K,  other  stations,  remarkable 
points  in  the  country,  by  whose  connection  its  whole  surface 
may  be  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  network  of  triangles. 
Now,  it  18  evident  that  the  angles  of  the  triangle  A,  B,  C 
being  observed,  and  one  of  its  sides,  A  B,  measured,  the 
other  two  sides,  A  C,  B  C,  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules  of 
trigonometry ;  and  thus  each  of  the  sides  A  C  and  B  C 

*  The  greatest  possiUe  error  in  the  Irish  lyase  of  between  seven  and  eight 
miles,  near  Londonderry,  is  supjKJsed  not  to  exceed  two  inches. 
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becomes  in  its  turn  a  base  capable  of  being  employed  as 
known  sides  of  other  triangles.  For  instance^  the  angles  of 
the  triangles  A  C  G  and  B  C  F  being  known  by  observation^ 
and  their  sides  A  C  and  B  C^  we  can  thence  calculate  the 
lengths  AG,  C  G,  and  B  F,  C  F.  Again,  C  G  and  C  F 
being  known,  and  the  included  angle  G  C  F,  G  F  may  be 
calculated,  and  so  on.  Thus  may  all  the  stations  be  accu- 
rately determined  and  laid  down,  and  as  this  process  may  be 
carried  on  to  any  extent,  a  map  of  the  whole  country  may 
be  thus  constructed,  and  filled  in  to  any  degree  of  detail  we 
please. 

(275.)  Now,  on  this  process  there  are  two  important 
remarks  to  be  made.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  necessaxy  to  be 
careful  in  the  selection  of  stations,  so  as  to  form  triangles 
free  from  any  very  great  inequality  in  their  angles.  For  in- 
stance, the  triangle  K  B  F  would  be  a  vexy  improper  one  to 
determine  the  situation  of  F  from  observations  at  B  and  K, 
because  the  angle  F  being  very  acute,  a  small  error  in  the 
angle  K  would  produce  a  great  one  in  the  place  of  F  upon 
the  line  B  F.  Such  ill-conditioned  triangles,  therefore,  must 
be  avoided.  But  if  this  be  attended  to,  the  accuracy  of  the 
determination  of  the  calculated  sides  will  not  be  much  short 
of  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  actual  measurement 
(were  it  practicable) ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  recede  from  the 
base  on  all  sides  as  a  centre,  it  will  speedily  become  practi- 
cable to  use  as  bases,  the  sides  of  much  larger  triangles,  such 
as  G  F,  G  H,  H  K,  &c. ;  by  which  means  the  next  step  of 
the  operation  will  come  to  be  carried  on  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  embrace  far  greater  intervals,  than  it  would  have 
been  safe  to  do  (for  the  above  reason)  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  base.  Thus  it  becomes  easy  to  divide  the 
whole  face  of  a  country  into  great  triangles  of  from  30  to  100 
nules  in  their  sides  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground), 
which,  being  once  well  determined,  may  be  afterwards,  by  a 
second  series  of  subordinate  operations,  broken  up  into  smaller 
ones,  and  these  again  into  others  of  a  still  minuter  order,  till 
the  final  filling  in  is  brought  within  the  limits  of  personal 
survey  and  draftsmanship,  and  till  a  map  is  constructed,  with 
any  required  degree  of  detail. 
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(276.)  The  next  remark  we  have  to  make  is^  that  all  the 
triangles  in  question  are  not>  rigorously  speaking,  plane,  but 
spherical —  existing  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  or  rather^  to 
speak  correctly,  of  an  ellipsoid.     In  very  small  triangles,  of 
six  or  seven  miles  in  the  side,  this  may  be  neglected,  as  the 
difference  is  imperceptible ;  but  in  the  larger  ones  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.     It  is  evident  that,  as  every  object 
used  for  pointing  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite  has  some  cer- 
tain elevation,  not  only  above  the  sail,  but  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  as,  moreover,  these  elevations  differ  in  every  in- 
stance, a  reduction  to  the  horizon  of  all  the  measured  angles 
would  appear  to  be  required.     But,  in  fact,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  theodolite  (art.  192.),  which  is  nothing  more  than 
an  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument, 
thb  reduction  is  made  in  the  very 
act    of    reading   off  the   horizontal 
angles.     Let  E  be  the  centre  of  the 
earth;   A,  B,  C,  the  places  on  its 
sphemcal  surface^  to  which  three  sta- 
tions, A,  P,  Q,  in  a  country  are  rc- 
feiTcd  by  radii  E  A,  E  B  P,  E  C  Q. 
If  a  theodolite  be  stationed  at  A,  the 
axis    of   its    horizontal    circle   will 
point    to    E   when  truly   adjusted, 
and  its  plane  will  be  a  tangent  to  the 
sphere  at  A,  intei-secting  the  radii  EBP,  E  C  Q,  at  M  and 
N,  above  the  spherical  surface.     The  telescope  of  the  theodo- 
lite, it  is  true,  is  pointed  in  succession  to  P,  and  Q ;  but  the 
readings  off  of  its  azimuth  circle  give  —  not  the  angle  P  A  Q 
between  tlic  directions  of  the  telescope,  or  between  the  ob- 
jects P,  Q,  as  seen  from  A  ;  hut  the  azimuthal  angle  MAN, 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  A  of  the  spherical  triangle 
B  A  C.     Hence  arises  this  remarkable  circumstance,  —  that 
the  sum  of  the  three  observed  angles  of  any  of  the  great  tri- 
angles in  geodesical  operations  is  always  found  to  be  rather 
more  than  180°.     Were  the  earth's  surface  a  plane,  it  ought 
to  be  exactly  180°;  and  this  excess,  which  is  called  the  sphe- 
rical excess,  is  so  far  from  being  a^proof  of  incorrectness  in 
the  work,  that  it  is  essential  to  its  accuracv,  and  offers  at  the 
game  time  another  palpable  proof  of  the  earth's  sphericity. 
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(277.)  The  true  way,  then,  of  conceiving  the  subject  of  a 
trigonometrical  survey,  when  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth 
is  taken  into  consideration,  is  to  regard  the  network  of  tri- 
angles with  which  the  country  is  covered,  as  the  bases  of  an 
assemblage  of  pyramids  converging  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
The  theodolite  gives  its  the  true  measures  of  the  angles  in-- 
eluded  by  the  planes  of  tliese  pyramids  ;  and  the  surface  of  an 
imaginary  sphere  on  the  level  of  the  sea  intersects  them  in  an 
assemblage  of  spherical  triangles,  above  whose  angles,  in  the 
radii  prolonged,  the  real  stations  of  observation  are  raised,  by 
the  superficial  inequalities  of  mountmn  and  valley.  The 
operose  calculations  of  spherical  trigonometry  which  this  con- 
sideration would  seem  to  render  necessary  for  the  reductions 
of  a  survey,  are  dispensed  with  in  practice  by  a  very  simple 
and  easy  rule,  called  the  rule  for  the  spherical  excess^  which 
is  to  be  found  in  most  works  on  trigonometry.  If  we  would 
take  into  account  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  it  may  also  be 
done  by  appropriate  processes  of  calculation,  which,  however, 
are  too  abstruse  to  dwell  upon  in  a  work  like  the  present. 

(278.)  Whatever  process  of  calculation  we  adopt,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  reduction  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  all  the 
triangles,  and  the  consequent  determination  of  the  geogra- 
phical latitude  and  longitude  of  every  station  observed.  Thus 
we  are  at  length  enabled  to  construct  maps  of  countries ;  to 
lay  down  the  outlines  of  continents  and  islands ;  the  courses 
of  rivers ;  the  places  of  cities,  towns  and  villages ;  the  direc- 
tion of  mountain  ridges,  and  the  places  of  then*  principal 
summits ;  and  all  those  details  which,  as  they  belong  to  phy- 
sical and  statistical,  rather  than  to  astronomical  geograpfiy, 
we  need  not  here  dilate  on.  A  few  words,  however,  will  be 
necessary  respecting  maps,  which  are  used  as  well  in  astro- 
nomy as  in  geography. 

(279.)  A  map  is  nothing  more  than  a  representation,  upon  a 
plane,  of  some  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  on  which  are 
traced  the  particulars  intended  to  be  expressed,  whether  tliey 
be  oontinuous  outlines  or  points.    Now,  as  a  spherical  surface  * 

*  We  here  neglect  tlic  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  which,  for  such  a  purpouc  a* 
Baep-nakin^  b  too  trifling  to  have  aiiy  material  influence. 
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can  by  no  contrivance  be  extended  or  projected  into  a 
plane,  without  undue  enlargement  or  contraction  of  eome 
parts  in  proportion  to  others ;  and  as  the  system  adopted  in 
so  extending  or  projecting  it  will  deade  tohat  parts  shall  be 
enlaiged  or  relatively  contracted,  and  in  what  proportions ; 
it  follows,  that  when  large  portions  of  the  sphere  are  to  be 
mapped  down,  a  great  difference  in  their  representations  may 
subsist,  according  to  the  system  of  projection  adopted. 

(280.)  The  projections  chieSy  used  in  maps,  are  the  ortko- 
graphic,  atereographic,  and  Mercator't.  In  the  orthographic 
projection,  every  point  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  referred  to  its  diametral 
plane  or  base,  by  a  perpendicular  let 
fall  on  it,  BO  tliat  the  representation 
of  the  hemisphere  thus  mapped  on 
its  base,  is  such  as  would  actually 
appear  to  an  eye  placed  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  it.  It  ia  obvious,  from  the  annexed  figure, 
that  in  this  projection  only  the  central  portions  are  repre- 
sented of  their  true  forms,  while  all  the  exterior  is  more 
and  more  distorted  and  crowded  together  as  wc  approach  the 
edges  of  the  map.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the  orthographic 
projection,  though  very  good  for  small  portions  of  the  globe, 
is  of  little  service  for  large  ones. 

(281.)  The  ttereographic 
projection  is  in  great  mea  ■ 
sure  free  from  this  defect. 
To  understand  this  projec- 
tion, we  must  conceive  an 
eye  to  be  placed  at  E,  one 
extremity  of  a  diameter, 
E  C  B,  of  the  sphere,  and 
to  view  the  concave  surface 
of  the  sphere,  every  point 
of  which,  as  P,  ia  referred  to 
the  diametral  plane  A  I)  F, 

perpendicular  to  E  B  by  the  visual  line  P  M  E.  The 
etcrcographic  projection  of  a  sphere,  then,  is  a  true  perspec- 
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tire  representadon  of  its  concavity  on  a  diametral  plane ;  and, 
ae  ench,  it  po§Beaees  aome  Bingolarly  elegant  geometrical  pro- 
perties, of  whidi  we  ahall  state  one  or  two  of  the  pmunpaL 

(282.)  And  £ist,  then,  all  circles  on  the  sphere  are  re- 
presented hy  drcles  in  the  projection.  Thus  the  drcle  X  iB 
prtgected  into  x.  Only  great  circles  passing  through  the 
Tertez  B  are  projected  into  strught  lines  tisvernng  the 
centre  C :  thus,  B  P  A  is  projected  into  C  A. 

2dly.  Every  very  small  triangle,  G  H  K,  on  the  sphere, 
is  r^resented  hy  a  similar  triangle,  ffkk,  in  the  projection. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  property,  as  it  insures  a  general 
noularity  of  appearance  in  the  map  to  the  reality  in  all  its 
parte,  and  enahles  ns  to  project  at  least  a  hemisphere  !□ 
a  angle  map,  without  any  violent  distortion  of  the  configura- 
tions on  the  surface  from  their  real  forms.  As  in  the  ortho- 
graphic projection,  the  borders  of  the  hemisphere  ore  unduly 
crowded  blether;  in  the  stereographic,  their  projected  di- 
mennons  are,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  enhu^ed  in  receding 
from  the  centre. 

(283.)  Both  these  projections  may  be  consdered  natural 
onee,  inasmuch  as  they  are  leaHy  perspective  representations 
of  the  surface  on  a  plane.  Meroator's  is  entirely  an  artificial 
me,  representing  the  sphere  as  it  cannot  he  seen  from  any 
one  pc»nt,  but  ae  it  might  be  Been  by  an  eye  carried  succes- 
nvely  over  every  part  of  it     In  it,  the  degrees  of  latitude. 
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ud  those  of  latitade,  bear  always  to  each  other  their  due 
propordon :  the  equator  is  conceived  to  be  extended  out  into 
a  strught  line,  and  the  meridians  are  straight  lines  at  right 
ugteq  to  it,  as  in  the  figure.     Altogether,  the  general  cha- 
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racier  of  maps  on  this  projection  is  not  very  dissimilar  to 
what  would  be  produced  by  referring  every  point  in  the  globe 
to  a  circumscribing  cylinder^  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre, 
and  then  unrolling  the  cylinder  into  a  plane.  Like  the 
stereographic  projection,  it  gives  a  true  representation,  as  to 
form^  of  every  particular  small  part,  but  varies  greatly  in 
point  of  scale  in  its  different  regions ;  the  polar  portions  in 
particular  being  extravagantly  enlarged ;  and  the  whole  map, 
even  of  a  single  hemisphere,  not  being  comprizable  within 
any  finite  limits. 

(284.)  We  shall  not^  of  course,  enter  here  into  any 
geographical  details ;  but  one  result  of  maritime  discovery  on 
the  great  scale  is,  so  to  speak,  massive  enough  to  call  for 
mention  as  an  astronomical  feature.  When  the  continents 
and  seas  are  laid  down  on  a  globe  (and  since  the  discovery  of 
Australia  and  the  recent  addition  to  our  antarctic  knowledge 
of  Victoria  Land  by  Sir  J.  C.  Ross,  we  are  sure  that  no 
very  extensive  tracts  of  land  remain  unknown),  we  find  that 
it  is  possible  so  to  divide  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  that 
one  shall  contain  nearly  all  the  land;  the  other  being  almost 
entirely  sea.  It  is  a  fact,  not  a  little  interesting  to  English- 
men, and,  combined  with  our  insular  station  in  that  great 
highway  of  nations,  the  Atlantic,  not  a  little  explanatory  of 
our  commercial  eminence,  that  London*  occupies  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  terrestrial  hemisphere.  Astronomically  speaking, 
the  fact  of  this  divisibility  of  the  globe  into  an  oceanic  and  a 
terrestrial  hemisphere  is  important,  as  demonstrative  of  a 
want  of  absolute  equality  in  the  density  of  the  solid  material 
of  the  two  hemispheres.  Considering  the  whole  mass  of  land 
and  water  as  in  a  state  of  equilibrium^  it  is  evident  that  the 
half  which  protrudes  must  of  necessity  be  buoyant;  not,  of 
course,  that  we  mean  to  assert  it  to  be  lighter  than  water, 
but,  as  compared  with  the  whole  globe,  in  a  less  degree  heavier 
than  that  fluid.  We  leave  to  geologists  to  draw  from  these 
preniisca  their  own  conclusions  (and  we  think  them  obvious 

•  More  exactly,  Falmouth.  'Hie  central  point  of  the  hemisphere  which 
contains  the  maximum  of  land  falls  very  nearly  indeed  upon  this  port.  The 
land  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  with  exception  of  the  tapering  extremity  of 
South  Ametica  and  the  slender  peninsula  of  Malacca,  is  wholly  insiUar,  and 
Here  it  not  for  New  Holland  would  be  quite  insignificant  in  amount. 
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enough)  as  to  the  internal  constitution  of  the  globe,  and  the 
inunediate  nature  of  the  forces  which  sustain  its  continents  at 
their  actual  elevation ;  but  in  any  future  investigations  which 
may  have  for  their  object  to  explain  the  local  deviations  of 
the  intensity  of  gravity,  from  what  the  hypothesis  of  an  exact 
elliptic  figure  would  require,  this,  as  a  general  fact,  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of. 

(285.)  Our  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  our  globe  is  in- 
complete, unless  it  include  the  heights  above  the  sea  level  of 
every  part  of  the  land,  and  the  depression  of  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  below  the  surface  over  all  its  extent.  The  latter  object 
b  attainable  (with  whatever  diflSculty  and  howsoever  slowly) 
by  direct  sounding ;  the  former  by  two  distinct  methods :  the 
one  consisting  in  trigonometrical  measurement  of  the  differ- 
ences of  level  of  all  the  stations  of  a  survey ;  the  other,  by 
the  use  of  the  barometer,  the  principle  of  which  is,  in  fact, 
identical  with  that  of  the  sounding  line.  In  both  cases  we 
measure  the  distance  of  the  point  whose  level  we  would  know 
from  the  surface  of  an  equilibrated  ocean :  only  in  the  one 
case  it  is  an  ocean  of  water;  in  the  other,  of  air.  In  the 
one  case  our  sounding  line  is  real  and  tangible ;  in  the  other, 
an  imaginary  one,  measured  by  the  length  of  the  column  of 
quicksilver  the  superincumbent  air  is  capable  of  counter- 
balancing. 

(286.)  Suppose  that  instead  of  air,  the  earth  and  ocean 
were  covered  with  oil,  and  that  human  life  could  subsist 
under  such  circumstances.  Let  A  B  C  D  E  be  a  continent,  of 
which  the  portion  ABC  projects  above  the  water,  but  is 


covered  by  the  oil,  which  also  floats  at  an  imiform  depth  on 
the  whole  ocean.  Then  if  we  would  know  the  depth  of  any 
pcnnt  D  below  the  sea  level,  we  let  down  a  plummet  from  F. 
But,  if  we  would  know  the  height  of  B  above  the  same  level. 


k  .. 
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we  have  only  to  send  up  a  float  from  B  to  the  surface  of  the 
oil ;  and  having  done  the  same  at  C\  a  point  at  the  sea  level,  the 
difference  of  the  two  float  lines  gives  the  height  in  question. 

(287.)  N0W5  though  the  atmosphere  differs  from  oil  in  not 
haying  a  positive  surface  equally  definite,  and  in  not  being 
capable  of  carrying  up  any  float  adequate  to  such  an  use,  yet 
it  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a  fluid  really  essential  to  the 
purpose  in  view,  and  this  in  particular, — that,  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  its  strata  of  equal  density  supposed  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  are  parallel  to  the  surfiice  of  equilibrium, 
or  to  what  would  he  the  surface  of  the  sea,  \£  prolonged  under 
the  continents f  and  therefore  each  or  any  of  them  has  all  the 
characters  of  a  definite  surface  to  measure  from,  provided  it 
can  be  ascert^ned  and  identified.  Now,  the  height  at  which, 
at  any  station  B,  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  is  supported, 
informs  us  at  once  how  much  of  the  atmosphere  is  incumbent 
on  B,  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  stratum  of  the  general 
atmosphere  (indicated  by  its  density)  B  is  situated :  whence 
we  are  enabled  finally  to  conclude,  by  mechanical  reasoning*, 
at  what  height  above  the  sea-level  that  degree  of  density  is  to 
be  found  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Such  is  the 
principle  of  the  application  of  the  barometer  to  the  measure- 
ment of  heights.  For  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other 
works,  t 

(288.)  We  will  content  ourselves  here  with  a  general  cau- 
tion against  an  implicit  dependence  on  barometric  measure- 
ments, except  as  a  differential  process,  at  stations  not  too 
remote  from  each  other.  They  rely  in  their  application  on 
the  assumption  of  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  atmospheric 
strata  over  the  whole  globe — which  is  very  far  from  being 
their  actual  state  (art.  37.).  Winds,  especially  steady  and 
general  currents  sweeping  over  extensive  continents,  undoubt- 
edly tend  to  produce  some  degree  of  conformity  in  the  cur- 
vature of  these  strata  to  the  general  form  of  the  land-surface, 


•  Newton's  Princip.  ii.   Prop.  22. 

f  Biot,  Astronomic  Physique,  vol.  iii.  For  tables  see  the  work  of  Biot  cited. 
Also  those  of  Oltmann,  annually  publi>he(l  by  the  French  board  of  longitudes 
in  their  Annuaire ;  and  Mr.  Bai1y*s  Collection  of  Astrononiical  Tables  and 
Formulie. 
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and  therefore  to  give  an  undue  elevation  to  the  mercurial 
column  at  some  points.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of 
localities  on  the  earth's  surface  where  a  permanent  depres- 
sion of  the  barometer  prevails  to  the  astonishing  extent  of 
nearly  an  inch,  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  observations  of 
Ermann  in  Siberia  and  of  Koss  in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  and  is 
probably  a  result  of  the  same  cause,  and  may  be  conceived  as 
complementary  to  an  undue  habitual  elevation  in  other 
regions. 

(289.)  Possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  heights  of  stations 
above  the  sea,  we  may  connect  all  stations  at  the  same 
altitude  by  level  lines,  the  lowest  of  which  will  be  the  outline 
of  the  searcoast ;  and  the  rest  will  mark  out  the  successive 
coast-lines  which  would  take  place  were  the  sea  to  rise  by 
r^ular  and  equal  accessions  of  level  over  the  whole  world, 
till  the  highest  mountains  were  submerged.     The  bottoms  of 
valleys  and  the  ridge-lines  of  hills  are  determined  by  their 
property  of  intersecting  all  these  level  lines  at  right  angles, 
and  being,  subject  to  that  condition,  the  shortest  and  longest, 
that  18  to  say,  the  steepest,  and  the  most  gently  sloping 
courses  respectively  which  can  be  pursued  from  the  summit 
to  the  sea.     The  former  constitute  ^^  the  water  courses"  of  a 
country;  the  latter  its  lines  of  "  water-shed"  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  distinct  basins   of  drainage.      Thus   originate 
natund  districts  of  the  most  ineffaceable  character,  on  which 
the  distribution,  limits,  and  peculiarities   of  human   com- 
munities are  in  great  measure  dependent     The  mean  height 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  that  height  which  its  surface 
would  have  were  all  inequalities  levelled  and  the  mountains 
spread  equally  over  the  plains,  is  according  to  Humboldt  671 
English  feet;  that  of  Asia,  1137;  of  North  America,  748; 
ind  of  Soath  America,  1151. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OP   I3RANOGRAPHY. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  C£LESTIAL  MAPS  AND  GLOBES  BY  OBSERVATIONS 
OF  RIGHT  ASCENSION  AND  DECLINATION.  —  CELESTIAL  OBJECTS 
DISTINGUISHED  INTO  FIXED  AND  ERRATIC. OF  THE  CONSTEL- 
LATIONS.—  NATURAL  REGIONS  IN  THE  HEAVENS.  —  THE  MILKT 
WAT. — THE  ZODIAC— OF  THE  ECLIPTIC. — CELESTIAL  LATITUDES 
AND  LONGITUDES. —  PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES. — ^NUTATION. 
— ABERRATION.— REFRACTION. — PARALLAX. — SUMMARY  VIEW  OF 
THE  URANOGRAPHICAL   CORRECTIONS. 

(290.)  The  determination  of  the  relative  situations  of  objects 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  construction  of  maps  and  globes 
which  shall  truly  represent  their  mutual  configurations  as 
well  as  of  catalogues  which  shall  preserve  a  more  precise 
numerical  record  of  the  position  of  each,  is  a  task  at  once 
simpler  and  less  laborious  than  that  by  which  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  mapped  and  measured.  Every  star  in  the  great 
constellation  which  appears  to  revolve  above  us,  constitutes, 
80  to  speak,  a  celestial  station ;  and  among  these  stations  we 
may,  as  upon  the  earth,  triangulate,  by  measuring  with 
proper  instruments  their  angular  distances  from  each  other^ 
which,  cleared  of  the  effect  of  refraction,  are  then  in  a  state 
for  laying  down  on  charts,  as  we  would  the  towns  and  villages 
of  a  country :  and  this  without  moving  from  our  place,  at 
least  for  all  the  stars  which  rise  above  our  horizon. 

(291.)  Great  exactness  might,  no  doubt,  be  attained  by 
this  means,  and  excellent  celestial  charts  constructed;  but 
there  is  a  far  simpler  and  easier,  and  at  the  same  time,  infi- 
nitely more  accurate  course  laid  open  to  us  if  we  take  advan- 
tage of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  by  observing  each 
celestial  object  as  it  passes  our  meridian,  refer  it  separately 
and  independently  to  the  celestial  equator,  and  thus  ascertain 
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its  place  on  the  surface  of  an  ima^nary  sphere,  which  may 
be  conceived  to  revolve  with  it,  and  on  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  projected. 

(292.)  The  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  point  in 
the  heavens  correspond  to  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a 
station  on  the  earth ;  and  the  place  of  a  star  on  a  celestial 
sphere  is  determined,  when  the  former  elements  arc  known, 
just  OS  that  of  a  town  on  a  map,  by  knowing  the  latter.  The 
great  advantages  which  the  method  of  meridian  observation 
possesses  over  that  of  triangulation  from  star  to  star,  arc, 
then,  1st,  That  in  it  every  star  is  observed  in  that  point  of 
its  diurnal  course,  when  it  is  best  seen  and  least  displaced 
by  refraction.  2dly,  That  the  instruments  required  (tlic 
transit  and  meridian  circle)  are  the  simplest  and  least  liable 
to  error  or  derangement  of  any  used  by  astronomers.  3dly, 
That  all  the  observations  can  be  made  systematically,  in 
regular  succession,  and  with  equal  advantages ;  there  being 
here  no  question  about  advantageous  or  disadvantageous 
triangles,  &c  And,  lastly.  That,  by  adopting  this  course, 
the  very  quantities  which  we  should  otherwise  have  to  calcu- 
late by  long  and  tedious  operations  of  spherical  trigonometry, 
and  which  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  catalogue,  are 
made  the  objects  of  immediate  measurement.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  state,  then,  that  this  is  the  course  adopted  by 
astronomers. 

(293.)  To  determine  the  right  ascension  of  a  celestial  ob- 
ject, all  that  is  necessary  is  to  observe  the  moment  of  its 
meridian  passage  with  a  transit  instrument,  by  a  clock  regu- 
lated to  exact  sidereal  time,  or  reduced  to  such  by  applying 
its  known  error  and  rate.  The  rate  may  be  obtained  by 
repeated  observations  of  the  same  star  at  its  successive  meri- 
dian passages.  The  error,  however,  requires  a  knowledge  of 
the  equinox,  or  initial  point  from  which  all  right  ascensions  in 
the  heavens  reckon,  as  longitudes  do  on  the  earth  from  a  first 

meridian. 

(294.)  The  nature  of  this  point  will  be  explained  pre- 
sently; but  for  the  purposes  of  uranography,  in  so  far  as 
they  concern  only  the  actual  configurations  of  the  stars  inter 
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se,  a  knowledge  of  the  equinox  is  not  necessary.  The  choice 
of  the  equinox,  as  a  zero  point  of  right  ascensions,  is  purely 
artificial,  and  a  matter  of  convenience :  but  as  on  the  earth, 
any  station  (as  a  national  observatory)  may  be  chosen  for  an 
origin  of  longitudes;  so  in  uranography,  any  conspicuous 
star  might  be  selected  as  an  initial  point  from  which  hour 
angles  might  be  reckoned,  and  from  which,  by  merely  ob- 
serving differences  or  intervals  of  time,  the  situation  of  all 
others  might  be  deduced.  In  practice,  these  intervals  are 
affected  by  certain  minute  causes  of  inequality,  which  must 
be  allowed  for,  and  which  will  be  explained  in  their  proper 
places. 

(295.)  The  declinations  of  celestial  objects  are  obtidned, 
1st,  By  observation  of  their  meridian  altitudes,  with  the 
mural  or  meridian  circle,  or  other  proper  instruments.  This 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  geographical  latitude  of  the 
station  of  observation,  which  itself  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  celestial  observation.  2dly,  And  more  directly,  by  ob- 
servation of  their  polar  distances  on  the  mural  circle,  as 
explained  in  art.  170.,  which  is  independent  of  any  previous 
determination  of  the  latitude  of  the  station ;  neither,  how- 
ever, in  this  case,  does  observation  give  directly  and  imme- 
diately the  exact  declinations.  The  observations  require  to 
be  corrected,  first  for  refraction,  and  moreover  for  those 
minute  causes  of  inequality  which  have  been  just  alluded  to 
in  the  case  of  right  ascensions. 

(296.)  In  this  manner,  then,  may  the  places,  one  among 
the  other,  of  all  celestial  objects  be  ascertained,  and  maps 
and  globes  constructed.  Now  here  arises  a  very  important 
question.  How  far  are  these  places  permanent  ?  Do  these 
stars  and  the  greater  luminaries  of  heaven  preserve  for  ever 
one  invariable  connection  and  relation  of  place  inter  se,  as  if 
they  formed  part  of  a  solid  though  invisible  firmament ;  and, 
like  the  great  natural  land-marks  on  the  earth,  preserve 
immutably  the  same  distances  and  bearings  each  from  the 
other  ?  If  so,  the  most  rational  idea  we  could  form  of  the 
universe  would  be  that  of  an  earth  at  absolute  rest  in  the 
centre,  and  a  hollow  crystalline  sphere  circulating  round  it, 
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and  carrying  sun,  rnoon^  and  stars  along  in  its  diurnal  motion. 
If  not,  we  must  dismiss  all  such  notions^  and  inquire  in- 
dividually into  the  distinct  history  of  each  object,  with  a  view 
to  digoovering  the  laws  of  its  peculiar  motions,  and  whether 
any  and  what  other  connection  subsists  between  them. 

(297.)  So  far  is  this,  however,  from  being  the  case,  that 
observations,  even  of  the  most  cursory  nature,  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  those 
the  most  conspicuous,  are  in  a  state  of  continual  change  of 
place  among  the  rest     In  the  cose  of  the  moon,  indeed,  the 
change  is  so  rapid  and  remarkable,  that  its  alteration   of 
situation  with  respect  to  such  bright  stars  as  may  happen 
to  be  near  it  may  be  noticed  any  fine  night  in  a  few  hours ; 
and  if  noticed  on  two  successive  nights,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  most  careless  observer.     With  the  sun,  too,  the  change 
of  place  among  the  stars  is  constant  and  rapid ;  though,  from 
the  invisibility  of  stars  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  day-time,  it 
is  not  80  readily  recognized,  and  requires  either  the  use  of 
telescopes  and  angular  instruments  to  measure  it,  or  a  longer 
continuance  of  observation  to  be  struck  with  it.     Neverthe- 
less, it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  its  greater  meridian 
altitude  in  smumer  than  in  winter,  and  the  fact  that  tlie 
stars  which  come  into  view  at  niglit  (and  which  arc  therefore 
situated  in  an  hemisphere  opposite  to  that  occiqitcd  by  the 
Bun,  and  having  that  luminary  for  its  centre)  vary  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  to  perceive  that  a  great  change  must  have 
taken  place  in  that  interval  in  its  relative  situation  with 
respect  to  all  the  stars.     Besides  the  sun  and  moon,  too, 
there  are  several  other  bodies,  called  planets,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  appear  to  the  naked  eye  only  as  the  large^^t  and 
most  brilliant  stars,  and  which  offer  the  same  phenomenon  of 
a  constant  change  of  place  among  the  stars ;  now  approaching, 
and  now  receding  from,  such  of  them  fis  we  may  refer  them  to 
as  marks;   and,  some  in  longer,  some  in  shorter  periods, 
making,  like  the  sun  and  moon,  the  complete  tour  of  the 

heavena. 

(298.)  These,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
The  innumerable  multitude  of  the  stars  which  are  distributed 
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over  the  vault  of  the  heavens  form  a  constellation,  which 
preserves,  not  onlj  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer,  but  to 
the  nice  examination  of  the  astronomer,  a  uniformity  of 
aspect  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  perpetual  change  in 
the  configurations  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  may  well 
be  termed  invariable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  by  the 
refinement  of  exact  measurements  prosecuted  from  age  to 
age,  some  small  changes  of  apparent  place,  attributable  to 
no  illusion  and  to  no'  terrestrial  cause,  have  been  detected  in 
many  of  them.  Such  are  called,  in  astronomy,  the  proper 
motions  of  the  stars.  But  these  are  so  excessively  slow,  that 
their  accumulated  amount  (even  in  those  stars  for  which 
they  are  greatest)  has  been  insufficient,  in  the  whole  duration 
of  astronomical  history,  to  produce  any  obvious  or  material 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  starry  heavens. 

(299.)  This  circumstance,  then,  establishes  a  broad  dis- 
tinction of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  two  great  classes ;  —  the 
fixed,  among  which  (unless  in  a  course  of  observations 
continued  for  many  years)  no  change  of  mutual  situation  can 
be  detected;  and  the  erratic,  or  wandering — (which  is 
implied  in  the  word  planet*)  —  including  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  as  well  as  the  singular  class  of  bodies  termed  comets, 
in  whose  apparent  places  among  the  stars,  and  among  each 
other,  the  observation  of  a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  is 
sufficient  to  exhibit  an  indisputable  alteration. 

(300.)  Uranography,  then,  as  it  concerns  the  fixed  ce- 
lestial bodies  (or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  the  ficed  stars)y 
is  reduced  to  a  simple  marking  down  of  their  relative  places 
on  a  globe  or  on  maps ;  to  the  insertion  on  that  globe,  in  its 
due  place  in  the  great  constellation  of  the  stars,  of  the  pole 
of  the  heavens,  or  the  vanishing  point  of  parallels  to  the 
earth's  axis ;  and  of  the  equator  and  place  of  the  equinox : 
points  and  circles  these,  which,  though  artificial,  and  having 
reference  entirely  to  our  earth,  and  therefore  subject  to  all 
changes  (if  any)  to  which  the  earth's  axis  may  be  liable,  are 
yet  so  convenient  in  practice,  that  they  have  obtained  an 

•  nxayrrrris,  a  wanderer. 
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admission  (with  some  other  circles  and  lines)^  sanctioned  by 
usage,  in  all  globes  and  planispheres.  The  reader,  however, 
will  take  care  to  keep  them  separate  in  his  mind,  and  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  idea  rather  of  tico  or  more 
celestial  globes,  superposed  and  fitting  on  each  other,  on  one 
of  which  —  a  real  one — are  inscribed  the  stars ;  on  the  others 
those  imaginary  points,  lines,  and  circles,  wliich  astronomers 
have  devised  for  tlieir  own  uses,  and  to  aid  their  calculations; 
and  to  accustom  himself  to  conceive  in  the  latter  or  artificial 
spheres  a  capability  of  being  shifted  in  any  manner  upon  the 
surface  of  the  other ;  so  that,  should  experience  demonstrate 
(as  it  does)  that  these  artificial  points  and  lines  are  brought, 
by  a  slow  motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  by  other  secular 
variations  (as  they  are  called),  to  coincide,  at  very  distant 
intervals  of  time,  with  difierent  stars,  he  may  not  be  un- 
prepared for  the  change,  and  may  have  no  confusion  to 
correct  in  his  notions. 

(301.)  Of  course  we  do  not  here  speak  of  those  uncouth 
figures  and  outlines  of  men  and  monsters,  which  are  usually 
scribbled  over  celestial  globes  and  maps,  and  serve,  in  a  rude 
and  barbarous  way,  to  enable  us  to  talk  of  groups  of  stars,  or 
districts  in  the  heavens,  by  names  which,  though  absurd  or 
puerile  in  their  origin,  have  obtained  a  currency  from  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  In  so  far  as  they 
have  really  (as  some  have)  any  slight  resemblance  to  the 
figures  called  up  in  imagination  by  a  view  of  the  more 
splendid  "  constellations,"  they  have  a  certain  convenience ; 
but  as  they  are  otherwise  entirely  arbitrary,  and  correspond 
to  no  natural  subdivisions  or  groupings  of  the  stars,  astro- 
nomers treat  them  lightly,  or  altogether  disregard  them*, 
except  for  briefly  naming  remarkable  stars,  as  a  Leonis, 
/8  S(x>rpii,  &c.  &c.,  by  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  attached 


*  This  disregard  is  neither  supercilious  nor  causeless.  The  constellations 
em  to  have  been  almost  purpOKely  named  and  delineated  to  cause  as  much 
eonfusion  and  inconvenience  us  possible.  Innumerable  snakes  twine  through 
long  and  contorted  areas  of  the  heavens,  where  no  memory  can  follow  them  : 
bears,  lions,  and  fislies,  large  and  small,  northern  and  southern,  confuse  aU 
-nomencUturc,  &c.  A  better  system  of  constellations  might  have  been  a  raa- 
Ifrial  help  as  an  artificial  memory. 
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to  them.  The  reader  will  find  them  on  any  celestial  charts 
or  globes^  and  may  compare  them  with  the  heavens,  and 
there  learn  for  himself  their  position. 

(302.)  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  natural  districts 
in  the  heavens,  which  offer  great  peculiarities  of  character, 
and  strike  every  observer :  such  is  the  milky  troy,  that  great 
luminous  band,  which  stretches,  every  evening,  all  across  the 
dky,  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  which,  when  traced  with 
diligence,  and  mapped  down,  is  found  to  form  a  zone  com- 
pletely encircling  the  whole  sphere^  almost  in  a  great  circle, 
which  is  neither  an  hour  circle,  nor  coincident  with  any  other 
of  our  astronomical  grammata.  It  is  divided  in  one  part  of 
its  course,  sending  off  a  kind  of  branch,  which  unites  again 
with  the  main  body,  after  remaining  distinct  for  about  150 
degrees,  within  which  it  suffers  an  interruption  in  its  con- 
tinuity. This  remarkable  belt  has  maintiuned,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  the  same  relative  situation  among  the  stars; 
and,  when  examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  is  found 
(wonderful  to  relate!)  to  consist  entirely  of  stars  scattered  by 
millions^  like  glittering  dust,  on  the  black  ground  of  the 
general  heavens.  It  will  be  described  more  particularly  in 
the  subsequent  portion  of  tliis  work. 

(303.)  Another  remarkable  region  in  the  heavens  is  the 
zodlacy  not  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  its  own  constitution, 
but  from  its  being  the  area  within  which  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  greater  planets  are  con- 
fined. To  trace  the  path  of  any  one  of  these,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ascertain,  by  continued  observation,  its  places 
at  successive  epochs,  and  entering  these  upon  our  map  or 
sphere  in  sufficient  number  to  form  a  series,  not  too  far 
disjoined,  to  connect  them  by  lines  from  point  to  point,  as  we 
mark  out  the  course  of  a  vessel  at  sea  by  mapping  down  its 
place  from  day  to  day.  Now  when  this  is  done,  it  is  found, 
first,  that  the  apparent  path,  or  track,  of  the  sun  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  heavens,  is  no  other  than  an  exact  great  circle  of 
the  sphere  which  is  called  the  ecliptic,  and  which  is  inclined 
to  the  equinoctial  at  an  angle  of  about  23°  28',  intersecting 
it  at  two  opposite  points,  called  the  equinoctial  points,  or 
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equinoxes,  and  which  arc  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  epithets  vomal  and  autumnal ;  the  vernal  being  that  at 
which  the  sun  crosses  the  equinoctial  from  south  to  north ; 
the  autumnal,  when  it  quits  the  northern  and  enters  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Secondly,  that  the  moon  and  all  the 
planets  pursue  paths  which,  in  like  manner,  encircle  the  whole 
heavens,  but  are  not,  like  that  of  the  sun,  great  circles  exactly 
returning  into  themselves  and  bisecting  the  sphere,  but  rather 
spiral  curves  of  much  complexity,  and  described  with  very 
unequal  velocities  in  their  different  parts.  They  have  all, 
however,  this  in  common,  that  the  general  direction  of  their 
motions  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  sun,  viz.  from  west  to  east^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  contrary  to  that  in  which  both  they  and 
the  stars  appear  to  be  carried  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
heavens ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  never  deviate  far  from  the 
ecliptic  on  either  side,  crossing  and  recrossing  it  at  regular 
and  equal  intervals  of  time,  and  confining  themselves  within 
a  zone,  or  belt  (the  zodiac  already  spoken  of),  extending  (with 
certain  exceptions  among  the  smaller  planets)  not  further 
than  8^  or  9^  on  either  side  of  the  ecliptic 

(304.)  It  would  manifestly  be  useless  to  map  down  on 
globes  or  charts  the  apparent  paths  of  any  of  those  bodies 
which  never  retrace  the  same  course,  and  which,  therefore, 
demonstrably,  must  occupy  at  some  one  moment  or  other  of 
their  history,  every  point  in  the  area  of  that  zone  of  the  hea- 
vens within  which  they  are  circumscribed.  The  apparent 
complication  of  their  movements  arises  (that  of  the  moon  ex- 
cepted) from  our  viewing  them  from  a  station  which  is  itself 
in  motion,  and  would  disappear,  could  we  shift  our  point  of 
view  and  observe  them  from  the  sun.  On  the  other  hand  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  presented  to  us  under  its  least 
involved  form,  and  is  studied,  from  the  station  we  occupy,  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  So  that,  independent  of  the  impor- 
tance of  that  luminary  to  us  in  other  respects,  it  is  by  the 
mvestigation  of  the  laws  of  its  motions  in  the  first  instance 
that  we  must  rise  to  a  knowledge  of  those  of  all  the  other 
bodies  of  our  system. 
(305.)  The  ediptic,  which  is  its  apparent  path  among  the 
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stars,  is  traversed  by  it  in  the  period  called  the  sidereal  year, 
which  consists  of  365*  6^  9™  9'6%  reckoned  in  mean  solar 
time  or  366*  6^  9"  9-6'  reckoned  in  sidereal  time.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  (and  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  origin 
of  the  difference  between  solar  and  sidereal  time)  b,  that  as 
the  sun's  apparent  annual  motion  among  the  stars  is  performed 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  both 
sun  and  stars,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  if  tlie  diurmd 
motion  of  the  sun  were  so  much  slower  than  that  of  the  stars, 
or  as  if  the  sun  lagged  behind  them  in  its  daily  course. 
When  this  has  gone  on  for  a  whole  year,  the  sun  will  have 
fallen  behind  the  stars  by  a  whole  circumference  of  the 
heavens — or,  in  other  words — in  a  year  the  sun  will  have 
made  fewer  diurnal  revolutions,  by  one,  than  the  stars.  So 
<  that  the  same  interval  of  time  which  is  measured  by  366*  6^*, 

t'  &c.  of  sidereal  time,  will  be  called  365  days,  6  hours,  &c,  if 

reckoned  in  mean  solar  time.  Thus,  then,  is  the  proportion 
between  the  mean  solar  and  sidereal  day  established,  which, 
reduced  into  a  decimal  fraction,  is  that  of  1*00273791  to  1. 
The  measurement  of  time  by  these  different  standards  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  space  by  the  standard  feet,  or  ells  of 
two  diflferent  nations;  the  proportion  of  which,  once  settled 
and  borne  in  mind,  can  never  become  a  source  of  error. 

(306.)  The  position  of  the  ecliptic  among  the  stars  may, 
for  our  present  purpose,  be  regarded  as  invariable.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  not  strictly  the  case;  and  on  comparing 
together  its  position  at  present  with  that  which  it  held  at  the 
most  distant  epoch  at  which  we  possess  observations,  we  find 
evidences  of  a  small  change,  \>  hich  theory  accounts  for,  and 
whose  nature  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  but  that  change  is 
so  excessively  slow,  that  for  a  great  many  successive  years, 
or  even  for  whole  centuries,  this  circle  may  be  regarded,  for 
most  ordinary  purposes,  as  holding  the  same  position  in  the 
sidereal  heavens. 

(307.)  The  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  like  those  of  any  other 
great  circle  of  tlie  sphere,  are  opposite  points  on  its  surface, 
equidistant  from  the  ecliptic  in  every  direction.  They  arc 
of  course  not  coincident  with  those  of  the  equinoctial,  but 
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removed  from  it  by  an  angular  interval  equal  to  the  inclinar- 
tion  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equinoctial  (23°  28'),  wliicli  ia  called 
the  obligtiittf  of  the  ecliptic.  In  the  next  figure,  if  Pp  repre- 
sent the  north  and  south  poles  (by  which  when  used  without 
qnalification  we  always  mean  the  jwlcs  of  the  equinoctial), 
and  E  A  Q  V  the  equinoctial,  V  S  A  W  the  cclii)tic,  and  K  k, 
ita  poles  —  the  spherical  angle  Q  V  S  is  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  is  equal  in  angular  measure  to  P  K  or  S  Q. 
If  we  suppose  the  sun's  apparent  motion  to  be  in  the  direction 
V  S  A  W,  V  will  be  the  vernal  and  A  the  autum7tal  equinox. 
S  and  W>  the  two  points  at  which  the  ecliptic  is  most  distant 
fiom  the  equinoctial,  are  termed  solstices,  because,  when 
uriTed  there,  the  sun  ceases  to  recede  froni  the  equator,  and 
(in  that  sense,  so  far  as  its  motion  in  declination  is  concerned) 
to  stand  still  in  the  heavens.  S,  the  point  where  the  sun 
has  the  greatest  northern  declination,  is  called  the  summer, 
and  W,  that  where  it  is  farthest  south,  the  winter  solstice. 
lliese  epithets  obviously  have  their  origin  in  the  dependence 
of  the  Beasons  on  the  sun's  declination,  which  will  be  cxplducd 
in  the  next  chapter.  The  circle  E  K  P  Q  A  ;>,  which  passes 
through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial,  is  called  the 
tobtitial  colure ;  and  a  meridian  drawn  through  the  equinoxes, 
FY  p  A,  the  equinoctial  colure. 

(308.)  Since  the  ecliptic  holds  a  detcnninate  situation  in 
the  atarry  heavens,  it  may  be  employed,  like  the  equinoctial, 
to  refer  the  poutions  of  the  Btars  to,  by  circles  drawn  tlirough 
them  from  its  poles,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  it.  Such 
circles  aretermed,inastrDnomy,  ^ 

circles  of  latitude — the  distance 
of  a  star  from  the  ecliptic,  reck- 
oned on  the  cirolo  of  latitude 
passing  through  it,  is  called  the 
laUtude  of  the  stars  —  and  the  i 
arc  of  the  ecliptic  intercepted 
between  the  vernal  equinox  and 
tlufl  orclfl,  its  Itmgitude.  In  the 
figure,  X  ia  a  star,  P  X  B  a 
circle    of     dedination     drawn 
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through  it,  by  which  it  is  referred  to  the  eqmnoctial^  and 
K  X  T  a  circle  of  latitude  referring  it  to  the  ecliptic  — 
then^  as  Y  B.  is  the  right  ascension^  and  B  X  the  declination, 
of  X,  80  also  is  y  T  its  longitude,  and  T  X  its  latitude.  The 
use  of  the  terms  longitude  and  latitude,  in  this  sense,  seems 
to  have  originated  in  considering  the  ecliptic  as  forming  a 
kind  of  natural  equator  to  the  heavens,  as  the  terrestrial 
equator  does  to  the  earth  —  the  former  holding  an  invariable 
position  with  respect  to  the  stars,  as  the  latter  does  with 
respect  to  stations  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  force  of  this 
observation  will  presently  become  apparent. 

(309.)  Knowing  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  an 
object,  we  may  find  its  longitude  and  latitude,  and  vice  versd 
This  is  a  problem  of  great  use  in  physical  astronomy — the 
following  is  its  solution: — In  our  last  figure,  E  K  P  Q,  the 
solstitial  colure  is  of  course  90^  distant  from  Y,  the  vernal 
equinox,  which  is  one  of  its  poles  —  so  that  Y  R  (the  right 
ascension)  being  given,  and  also  Y  E,  the  arc  E  B,  and  its 
measure,  the  spherical  angle  E  P  B,  or  K  P  X,  is  known. 
In  the  spherical  triangle  K  P  X,  then,  we  have  given,  1st, 
The  side  P  K,  which,  being  the  distance  of  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  and  equinoctial,  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic ;  2d,  The  side  P  X,  the  polar  distanocj  or  the  com- 
plement of  the  declination  B  X ;  and,  3d,  the  included  angle 
K  P  X ;  and  therefore,  by  spherical  trigonometry,  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  other  side  K  X,  and  the  remaining  angles.  Now 
K  X  is  the  complement  of  the  required  latitude  X  T,  and  the 
angle  P  K  X  being  known,  and  P  K  Y  being  a  right  angle 
(because  SV  is  90®),  the  angle  XKY  becomes  known. 
Now  this  is  no  other  than  the  measure  of  the  longitude  Y  T 
of  the  object.  The  inverse  problem  is  resolved  by  the  same 
triangle,  and  by  a  process  exactly  similar. 

(310.)  It  is  often  of  use  to  know  the  situation  of  the 
ecliptic  in  the  visible  heavens  at  any  instant ;  that  is  to  say, 
tlic  points  where  it  cuts  the  horizon,  and  the  altitude  of  its 
highest  point,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  nonagesimal 
point  of  the  ecliptic,  as  well  as  the  longitude  of  this  point  on 
the  ecliptic  itself  from  the  equinox.     These,  and  all  questions 
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referable  to  the  same  data  and  quassita,  are  resolved  by  the 
spherical  triangle  Z  P  E>  formed  by  the  zenith  Z  (considered 
as  the  pole  of  the  horizon),  the  pole  of  the  equinoctial  F,  and 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  E.  The 
sidereal  time  being  given^  and 
also  the  right  ascension  of  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  (which  is 
always  the  same,  viz.  1 8**  0™  O"), 
the  hour  angle  ZPE  of  that 
ix)int  is  known.  Then,  in  this 
triangle  we  have  given  P  Z,  the 
colatitudo  ;  P  E,  the  polar  dis- 
tance of  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic, 
23**  28',  and  the  angle  ZPE 
from  which  we  may  find,  Ist,  the  side  Z  E,  wliich  is  easily 
seen  to  be  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  nonogesimal  point 
sought ;  and  2dly,  the  angle  P  Z  E,  which  is  the  azimuth  of 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  which,  therefore,  being  added 
to  and  subtracted  from  90^  gives  the  azimuth  of  the  eastern 
and  western  intersections  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  horizon. 
Lastly,  the  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal  point  may  be  had, 
by  calculating  in  the  same  triangle  the  angle  P  E  Z,  which 
is  its  complement. 

(311.)  The  angle  of  situation  of  a  star  is  the  angle  included 
between  circles  of  latitude  and  of  declination  passing  through 
it.  To  determine  it  in  any  proposed  case,  we  must  resolve 
the  triangle  P  S  E,  in  which  are  given  P  S,  P  E,  and  the 
angle  S  P  E,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  star's  riglit 
ascension  and  18  hours ',  from  which  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
angle  P  S  E  required.  This  angle  is  of  use  in  many  in- 
quiries in  physical  astronomy.  It  is  called  in  most  books 
on  astronomy,  the  angle  of  position^  but  this  expression 
has  become  otherwise  and  more  conveniently  appropriated. 
(See  Art.  204.) 

(312.)  The  same  course  of  observations  by  which  the  path 
of  the  sun  among  the  fixed  stars  is  traced,  and  the  ecliptic 
marked  out  among  them,  determines,  of  course,  the  place  of 
the  equinox  V  (Fig.  art.  308.)  upon  the  starry  sphere,  at 
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that  time — a  point  of  great  importance  in  praotical  astro- 
nomy^ as  it  is  the  origin  or  zero  point  of  right  ascension. 
Now,  when  this  process  is  repeated  at  considerably  distant 
intervals  of  time,  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  is  observed; 
viz.  that  the  equinox  does  not  preserve  a  constant  place  among 
the  stars,  but  shifts  its  position,  travelling  continually  and 
regularly,  although  with  extreme  slowness,  backtoards,  along 
the  ecliptic,  in  the  direction  V  W  from  east  to  west,  or  the 
contrary  to  that  in  which  the  sun  appears  to  move  in  that 
circle.  As  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  are  not  yery  much 
inclined,  this  motion  of  the  equinox  from  east  to  west  along 
the  former,  conspires  (speaking  generally)  with  the  diurnal 
motion,  and  carries  it,  with  reference  to  that  motion,  con- 
tinually in  advance  upon  the  stars :  hence  it  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  because  the  place  of 
the  equinox  among  the  stars,  at  every  subsequent  moment, 
precedes  (with  reference  to  the  diurnal  motion)  that  which  it 
held  the  moment  before.  The  amount  of  this  motion  by 
which  the  equinox  travels  backward,  or  retrogrades  (as  it  is 
called),  on  the  ecliptic,  is  0®  0'  50*10''  per  annum,  an  ex- 
tremely minute  quantity,  but  which,  by  its  continual  accu- 
mulation from  year  to  year,  at  last  makes  itself  very  palpable, 
and  that  in  a  way  highly  inconvenient  to  practical  astronomers, 
by  destroying,  in  the  lapse  of  a  moderate  number  of  years, 
the  arrangement  of  their  catalogues  of  stars,  and  making  it 
necessary  to  reconstruct  them.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
earliest  catalogue  on  record,  the  place  of  the  equinox  has  re- 
trograded already  about  30°.  The  period  in  which  it  performs 
a  complete  tour  of  the  ecliptic,  is  25,868  years.  ♦ 

(313.)  The  immediate  uranographical  effect  of  the  pre- 
cession of  tlie  equinoxes  is  to  produce  a  uniform  increase  of 
longitude  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  whether  fixed  or  erratic 
For  the  vernal  equinox  being  the  initial  point  of  longitudes, 
as  well  as  of  right  ascension,  a  retreat  of  this  point  on  the 
ecliptic  tells  upon  the  longitudes  of  all  alike,  whether  at  rest 
or  in  motion,  and  produces,  so  far  as  its  amoimt  extends,  the 

*  Incipiunt  magni  procedcre  menses.  —  Viruil,  PdUio, 
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appearance  of  a  motion  in  longitude  common  to  all,  as  if  tlie 
whole  heavens  had  a  slow  rotation  round  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  in  the  long  period  above  mentioned,  similar  to  what 
they  have  in  twenty-four  hours  round  those  of  the  equinoctial. 
This  increase  of  longitude,  the  reader  will  of  course  observe 
and  bear  in  mind,  is,  properly  speaking,  neither  a  real  nor  an 
apparent  movement  of  the  stars.  It  is  a  purely  technical 
result,  arising  from  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  zero  point 
from  which  longitudes  are  reckoned.  Had  a  fixed  star  been 
chosen  as  the  origin  of  longitudes,  they  would  have  been 
invariable. 

(314.)  To  form  a  just  idea  of  this  curious  astronomical 
phenomenon,  however,  we  must  abandon,  for  a  time,  the 
consideration  of  the  ecliptic,  as  tending  to  produce  confusion 
in  our  ideas ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  stability  of  the  ecliptic 
itself  among  the  stars  is  (as  already  hinted,  art.  306.)  only 
approximate,  and  that  in  consequence  its  intersection  with  the 
equinoctial  is  liable  to  a  certain  amount  of  change,  arising 
from  its  fluctuation,  which  mixes  itself  with  what  is  due  to 
the  principal  uranographical  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  This 
cause  will  become  at  once  apparent,  if,  instead  of  regarding 
the  equinox,  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  pole  of  the  cquinoc- 
tialy  or  the  vanishing  point  of  the  earth's  axis. 

(315.)  The  place  of  this  point  among  the  stars  is  easily 
determined  at  any  epoch,  by  the  most  direct  of  all  astrono* 
mical  observations, — those  with  the  meridian  or  mural  circle. 
By  this  instrument  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  at  every 
moment  the  exact  distance  of  the  polar  point  from  any  three 
or  more  stars,  and  therefore  to  lay  it  down,  by  triangulating 
from  these  stars,  with  unerring  precision,  on  a  chart  or  globe, 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  position  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
to  any  other  circle  not  naturally  connected  with  it.  Now, 
when  this  is  done  with  proper  diligence  and  exactness,  it 
resnlts  that,  although  for  short  intervals  of  time,  such  as  a 
few  days,  the  place  of  the  pole  may  be  regarded  as  not  sen- 
sibly variable,  yet  in  reality  it  is  in  a  state  of  constant, 
fllthongh  extremely  slow  motion ;  and,  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable^ this  motion  is  not  uniform,  but  compounded  of 
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one  principal^  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  part,  and  other 
smaller  and  subordinate  periodical  fluctuations :  the  former 
giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  precession;  the  latter  to 
another  distinct  phenomenon  called  nutation.  These  two 
phenomena,  it  is  true,  belong,  theoretically  speaking,  to  one 
and  the  same  general  head,  and  are  intimately  connected 
together,  forming  part  of  a  great  and  complicated  chain  of 
consequences  flowing  from  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis : 
but  it  will  be  conducive  to  deamess  at  present  to  consider 
them  separately 

(316.)  It  is  found,  then,  that  in  virtue  of  the  imiform  part 
of  the  motion  of  the  pole,  it  describes  a  circle  in  the  heavens 
around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  as  a  centre,  keeping  constantly 
at  the  same  distance  of  23^  28'  from  it  in  a  direction  from 
east  to  west,  and  with  such  a  velocity,  that  the  annual  angle 
described  by  it,  in  this  its  imaginary  orbit,  is  50'10";  so  that 
the  whole  circle  would  be  described  by  it  in  the  above-men- 
tioned period  of  25,868  years.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
such  a  motion  of  the  pole  will  give  rise  to  the  retrograde 
motion  of  the  equinoxes ;  for  in  the  figure,  art.  308,  suppose 
the  pole  P  in  the  progress  of  its  motion  in  the  small  circle 
P  O  Z  round  K  to  come  to  O,  then,  as  the  situation  of  the 
equinoctial  E  V  Q  is  determined  by  that  of  the  pole,  this,  it  is 
evident,  must  cause  a  displacement  of  the  equinoctial,  which 
will  take  a  new  situation,  EUQ,  90**  distant  in  every  part 
from  the  new  position  O  of  the  pole.  The  point  U,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  displaced  equinoctial  will  intersect  the 
ecliptic,  i.  e,  the  displaced  equinox,  will  lie  on  that  side  of  V, 
its  original  position,  towards  which  the  motion  of  the  pole  is 
directed,  or  to  the  westward. 

(317.)  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  thus  conceived, 
consists,  then,  in  a  real  but  very  slow  motion  of  the  pole  of 
the  heavens  among  the  stars,  in  a  small  circle  round  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic.  Now  this  cannot  happen  without  producing 
corresponding  changes  in  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the 
sphere,  and  the  aspect  which  the  heavens  must  present  at  very 
remote  periods  of  history.  The  pole  is  nothing  more  than 
the  vanishing  point  of  the  earth's  axis.     As  this  point,  then. 
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has  such  a  motion  as  we  have  described^  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  earth's  axis  must  have  a  conical  motion,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  points  successively  to  every  part  of  the  small  circle 
in  question.  We  may  form  the  best  idea  of  such  a  motion 
by  noticing  a  child's  peg-top,  when  it  spins  not  upright,  or 
that  amusing  toy  the  te-to-tum,  wliich,  when  delicately  ex- 
ecuted, and  nicely  balanced,  becomes  an  elegant  philosophical 
instrument,  and  exhibits,  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  the 
whole  phenomenon.  The  reader  will  take  core  not  to  con- 
found the  variation  of  the  position  of  the  earth^s  axis  in  space 
with  a  mere  shifting  of  the  imaginary  line  about  which  it 
revolves,  in  its  interior.  The  whole  earth  participates  in  the 
motion,  and  goes  along  with  the  axis  as  if  it  were  really  a 
bar  of  iron  driven  through  it.  That  such  is  the  case  is  proved 
by  the  two  great  facts :  1st,  that  the  latitudes  of  places  on 
the  earth,  or  their  geographical  situation  with  respect  to  the 
poles,  have  undergone  no  perceptible  change  from  the  earliest 
ages.  2dly,  that  the  sea  maintains  its  level,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  if  the  motion  of  the  axis  were  not  accompanied 
with  a  motion  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth.* 

(318.)  The  visible  effect  of  precession  on  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  consists  in  the  apparent  approach  of  some  stars  and 
constellations  to  the  pole  and  recess  of  others.  The  bright 
star  of  the  Lesser  Bear,  which  we  call  the  pole  star,  has  not 
always  been,  nor  will  always  continue  to  be,  our  cynosure : 
at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  earliest  catalogues  it 
was  12®  from  the  pole  —  it  is  now  only  1**  24',  and  will 
approach  yet  nearer,  to  within  half  a  degree,  after  which  it 
will  again  recede,  and  slowly  give  place  to  others,  which  will 
succeed  in  its  companionship  to  the  pole.  After  a  lapse  of 
about  1 2,000  years,  the  star  a  Lyne,  the  brightest  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  will  occupy  the  remarkable  situation  of 
a  pole  star  approaching  within  about  5®  of  the  pole. 

(319.)  At  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Gizeh^  which  precedes  by  3970  years  (say  4000)  the  pre- 

*  Lonl  ehtngei  of  the  sea  level,  arising  from  purel j  geological  causes,  arc 
canly  dtttingubbcd  from  that  general  and  syatematie  alteration  which  a  shifting 
of  the  «iii  of  rotation  would  give  rise  to. 
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sent  epochs  the  longitudes  of  all  the  stars  were  less  by  55^ 
45^  than  at  present.  Calculating  from  this  datum*  the  place 
of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  among  the  stars^  it  will  be  found 
to  fall  near  a  Draconis;  its  distance  from  that  star  being 
3**  44'  25".  This  being  the  most  conspicuous  star  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  was  therefore  the  pole  star  at  that 
epoch.  And  the  latitude  of  Gizeh  being  just  30^  north,  and 
consequently  the  altitude  of  the  north  pole  there  also  30°,  it 
follows  that  the  star  in  question  must  have  had  at  its  lower 
culmination,  at  Gizeh,  an  altitude  of  26^  15'  S5'\  Now  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  ascertained  by  the  late  researches  of  CoL 
Vyse,  that  of  the  nine  pyramids  still  existing  at  Gizeh,  six 
(including  all  the  largest)  have  the  narrow  passages  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  entered,  (all  which  open  out  on  the  northern 
faces  of  their  respective  pyramids)  inclined  to  the  horizon 
downwards  at  angles  as  follows. 

1st,  or  Pyramid  of  Cheops     - 

2d,  or  Pyramid  of  Cephren    - 

3d,  or  Pyramid  of  Mycerinus 

4th.  ..... 

5th,  ..... 

9th,  ..... 

Mean     -     26    47 

Of  the  two  pyramids  at  Abousscir  also,  which  alone  exist 
in  a  state  of  suflScicnt  preservation  to  admit  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  their  entrance  passages  being  determined,  one  has 
the  angle  27"  5',  the  other  26°. 

(320.)  At  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  these  passages  there- 
fore, the  then  pole  star  must  have  been  visible  at  its  lower 
culmination,  a  circumstance  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
have  been  unintentional,  and  was  doubtless  connected  (per- 
haps superstitiously)  with  the  astronomical  observation  of  that 
star,  of  whose  proximity  to  the  pole  at  the  epoch  of  the  erec- 

*  On  this  calculation  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  the 
4000  years  elapsed  has  no  influence.  Tlmt  diminution  arises  from  a  change 
in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbits  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  in  the 
position  of  its  axw,  as  referred  to  the  starry  sphere. 
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tion  of  these  wonderful  structures,  we  arc  thus  furnished  with 
a  monumental  record  of  the  most  imperisliabic  nature. 

(321.)  The  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  is  a  small  and  slow 
subordinate  gyratory  movement,  by  which,  if  subsisting 
alone,  the  pole  would  describe  among  the  stars,  in  a  ][)eriod  of 
about  nineteen  years,  a  minute  ellipsis,  having  its  longer  axis 
equal  to  18''*5,  and  its  shorter  to  13"'74  ;  the  longer  being 
directed  towards  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  shorter,  of 
coarse,  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  consequence  of  this  real 
motion  of  the  pole  is  an  apparent  approach  and  recess  of  all 
the  stars  in  the  heavens  to  the  pole  in  the  same  period. 
Since,  also,  the  place  of  the  equinox  on  the  ecliptic  is  deter- 
mined by  the  place  of  the  pole  in  the  heavens,  the  same  cause 
will  give  rise  to  a  small  alternate  advance  and  recess  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  by  which,  in  the  same  period,  both 
the  longitudes  and  the  right  ascensions  of  the  stars  will  be 
also  alternately  increased  and  diminished. 

(322.)  Both  these  motions,  however,  although  here  con- 
sidered separately,  subsist  jointly ;  and  since,  while  in  virtue 
of  the  nutation,  the  pole  is  describing  its  little  ellipse  of  18"*5 
in  diameter,  it  is  carried  by  the  greater  and  regularly  pro- 
gressive motion  of  precession  over  so  much  of  its  circle  round 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  as  corresponds  to  nineteen  years,  — 
that  is  to  say,  over  an  angle  of  nineteen  times  50" •!  round 
the  centre  (which,  in  a  small  circle  of  23^  28'  in  diameter, 
x^rrcsponds  to  6'  20",  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  spliere) : 
the  path  which  it  will  pursue  in  virtue  of  the  two  motions, 
subsisting  jointly,  will  be  neither  an  ellipse  nor  an  exact 
circle,  but  a  gently  undulated  ring  like  that  in  the  figure 
(where,  however,  the  undulations  are  much  exaggerated). 
{See  Jiff,  to  art.  325.) 

(323.)  These  movements  of  precession  and  nutation  are 
common  to  all  the  celestial  bodies,  both  fixed  and  erratic ; 
and  this  circumstance  makes  it  impossible  to  attribute  them 
to  any  other  cause  than  a  renl  motion  of  the  earth's  axis 
such  as  we  have  described.  Did  they  only  affect  the  stars, 
they  might,  with  equal  plausibility,  be  urged  to  arise  from 
a  real  rotation  of  the  starry  heavens,  as  a  solid  shell,  round 
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an  axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  in  25,868 
years,  and  a  real  elliptic  gyration  of  that  axis  in  nineteen 
years :  but  since  they  also  affect  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
which,  having  motions  independent  of  the  general  body  of 
the  stars,  cannot  without  extravagance  be  supposed  attached 
to  the  celestial  concave*,  this  idea  falls  to  the  ground;  and 
there  only  remains,  then,  a  real  motion  in  the  earth  by  which 
they  can  be  accounted  for.  It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  that  they  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  combined  with  its  elliptical  figure,  and  the 
unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  its  polar  and 
equatorial  regions. 

(324.)  Uranographically  considered,  as  affecting  the  ap- 
parent places  of  the  stars,  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  practical  astronomy.  When  we  speak  of  the  right  as- 
cension and  declination  of  a  celestial  object,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  state  what  epoch  we  intend,  and  whether  we 
mean  the  mean  right  ascension — cleared,  that  is,  of  the 
periodical  fluctuation  in  its  amount,  which  arises  from  nutation, 
or  the  apparent  right  ascension,  which,  being  reckoned  from 
the  actual  place  of  the  vernal  equinox,  is  affected  by  the 
periodical  advance  and  recess  of  the  equinoctial  point  pro- 
duced by  nutation — and  so  of  the  other  elements.  It  is 
the  practice  of  astronomers  to  reduce,  as  it  is  termed,  all 
their  observations,  both  of  right  ascension  and  declination,  to 
some  common  and  convenient  epoch — such  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year  for  temporary  purposes,  or  of  the  decade,  or  the 
century  for  more  permanent  uses,  by  subtracting  from  them 
the  whole  effect  of  precession  in  the  interval ;  and,  moreover, 
to  divest  them  of  the  influence  of  nutation  by  investigating 
and  subducting  the  amount  of  change,  both  in  right  ascension 
and  declination,  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  pole  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  little  ellipse  above 
mentioned.    This  last  process  is  technically  termed  correcting 

•  lliis  argument,  cogent  as  it  is,  acquires  additional  and  decisive  force  from 
the  law  of  nutation,  which  is  dependent  on  the  position,  for  the  time,  of  the 
lunar  orbit.  If  we  attribute  it  to  a  real  motion  of  the  celestial  sphere,  we  must 
then  maintain  that  sphere  to  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  tremor  by  the  motion 
of  the  moon  I 
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or  equating  the  observation  for  nutation;  by  which  latter 
word  is  always  understood,  in  astronomy^  the  getting  rid  of 
m  periodical  cause  of  fluctuation,  and  presenting  a  result,  not 
as  it  wcLM  observed,  but  as  it  would  have  been  observed,  had 
that  cause  of  fluctuation  had  no  existence. 

(325.)  For  these  purposes,  in  the  present  case,  very  con- 
venient formulaB  have  been  derived,  and  tables  constructed. 
They  are,  however,  of  too  technical  a  character  for  this 
work;  we  shall,  however,  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  investigation  is  conducted.  It  has  been  shown  in  arU 
309.  by  what  means  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  an 
object  are  derived  from  its  longitude  and  latitude.  Referring 
to  the  figure  of  that  article,  and  supposing  the  triangle 
KPX  orthographically  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
as  in  the  annexed  figure:  in  the  triangle  KPX,  KF  is  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  KX  the  co-latitude  (or  complement 
of  latitude),  and  the  angle  PKX  the  ca-longitude  of  the 
object  X  These  are  the  data  of  our  question,  of  wliich  the 
oeoond  is  constant,  and  the  other  two  are  varied  by  the  effect 
of  precession  and  nutation :  and  their  variations  (considering 
the  minuteness  of  the  latter  effect  generally,  and  the  small 
number  of  years  in  comparison  of  the  whole  period  of  25,868, 
tone  which  we  ever  require  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the 
filmier,)  are  of  that  order 
which  may  be  regarded  as 
infinitesimal  in  geometry, 
and  treated  as  such  without 
fear  of  error.  The  whole 
question,  then,  is  reduced 
to  this :  —  In  a  spherical 
triangle  KPX,  in  which 
one  ride  KX  is  constant, 
and  an  angle  K,  and  ad- 
jacent ride  KP  vary  by 
given  infinitesimal  changes 
of  the  porition  of  P:  re- 
qniied  the  changes  thence  ariring  in  the  other  side  PX,  and 
the  angle  KPX.     This  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  problem  of 

o  2 
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spherical  geometry^  and  being  resolved^  it  ^ves  at  onoe  the 
reductions  we  are  seeking;  for  PX  being  the  polar  distance 
of  the  object)  and  the  angle  K  PX  its  right  ascension  pbu 
90°)  their  variations  are  the  very  quantities  we  seek.  It  only 
remains,  then,  to  express  in  proper  form  the  amount  of  the 
precession  and  nutation  in  longitude  and  latitudey  when  their 
amount  in  right  ascension  and  declination  will  immediately 
be  obtained. 

(326.)  The  precession  in  latitude  is  zero,  since  the  latitudes 
of  objects  are  not  changed  by  it :  that  in  longitude  is  a  quan- 
tity proportional  to  the  time  at  the  rate  of  50'''10  per  annum. 
With  regard  to  the  nutation  in  longitude  and  latitude,  these 
are  no  other  than  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of  the  little 
ellipse  in  which  the  pole  moves.  The  law  of  its  motion, 
however,  therein,  cannot  be  understood  till  the  reader  has 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  features  of  the 
moon's  motion  on  which  it  depends. 

(327.)  Another  consequence  of  what  has  been  shown 
respecting  precession  and  nutation  is,  that  sidereal  time,  as 
astronomers  use  it,  t.  e.  as  reckoned  from  the  transit  of  the 
equinoctial  point,  is  not  a  mean  or  uniformly  flowing  quantity, 
being  affected  by  nutation ;  and,  moreover,  that  so  reckoned, 
even  when  cleared  of  the  periodical  fluctuation  of  nutation, 
it  docs  not  strictly  correspond  to  the  earth's  diumal  rotation. 
As  the  sun  loses  one  day  in  the  year  on  the  stars,  by  its 
direct  motion  in  longitude ;  so  the  equinox  gains  one  day  in 
25,868  years  on  them  by  its  retrogradation.  We  ought, 
therefore,  as  carefully  to  distinguish  between  mean  and 
apparent  sidereal  as  between  mean  and  apparent  solar  time. 

(328.)  Neither  precession  nor  nutation  change  the  apparent 
places  of  celestial  objects  inter  se.  We  see  them,  so  far  as 
these  causes  go,  as  they  are,  though  from  a  station  more  or 
less  unstable,  as  we  see  distant  land  objects  correctly  formed, 
though  appearing  to  rise  and  fall  when  viewed  from  the 
heaving  deck  of  a  ship  in  the  act  of  pitching  and  rolling. 
But  there  is  an  optical  cause,  independent  of  refraction  or  of 
perspective,  which  displaces  them  one  among  the  other,  and 
causes  us  to  view  the  heavens  under  an  aspect  always  to  a 
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eertain  slight  extent  false;  and  whose  influence  must  be 
estimated  and  allowed  for  before  we  can  obtain  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  place  of  any  object.  This  cause  is  what 
18  called  the  aberration  of  light;  a  singular  and  surprising 
efiect  arising  from  this,  that  we  occupy  a  station  not  at  rest 
but  in  rapid  motion;  and  that  the  apparent  directions  of  the 
rays  of  light  are  not  the  same  to  a  spectator  in  motion  as  to 
one  at  rest.  As  the  estimation  of  its  effect  belongs  to 
oranography,  we  must  explain  it  here,  though,  in  so  doing, 
we  must  anticipate  some  of  the  results  to  be  detailed  in 
subsequent  chapters. 

(329.)  Suppose  a  shower  of  rain  to  fall  perpendicularly  in  a 
dead  calm ;  a  person  exposed  to  the  shower,  who  should  stand 
quite  still  and  upright,  would  receive  the  drops  on  his  hat, 
which  would  thus  shelter  him,  but  if  he  ran  forward  in  any 
direction  they  would  strike  him  in  the  face.  The  effect 
would  be  the  same  as  if  he  remained  still,  and  a  wind  should 
arise  of  the  same  velocity,  and  drift  them  against  him. 
Suppose  a  ball  let  fall  from  a  point  A  above  a  horizontal  line 
E  F,  and  that  at  B  were  placed  to  receive  it  the  open  mouth 
of  an  inclined  hollow  tube  P  Q ;  if  the  tube  were  held  im- 


^i 


Oa 


moveable  the  ball  would  strike  on  its  lower  side,  but  if  the 
tnbe  were  carried  forward  in  the  direction  EF,  with  a 
Telocity  properly  adjusted  at  every  instant  to  that  of  the  ball, 
while  preserving  its  inclination  to  the  horizon,  so  that  when 
the  ball  in  its  natural  descent  reached  C,  the  tube  should 
have  been  carried  into  the  position  II S,  it  is  evident  tlmt  the 
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bnll  would^  throughout  its  whole  descent,  be  found  in  the 
axis  of  the  tube ;  and  a  spectator  referring  to  the  tube  the 
motion  of  the  ball,  and  carried  along  with  the  former,  uncon* 
scions  of  its  motion,  would  fancy  that  the  ball  had  been 
moving  in  the  inclined  direction  K  S  of  the  tube's  axis. 

(330.)  Our  eyes  and  telescopes  are  such  tubes.  In  what- 
ever manner  we  consider  light,  whether  as  an  advancing 
wave  in  a  motionless  ether,  or  a  shower  of  atoms  traversing 
space,  (provided  that  in  both  cases  we  regard  it  as  absolutely 
incapable  of  suffering  resistance  or  corporeal  obstruction  from 
the  particles  of  transparent  media  traversed  by  it*,)  if  in  the 
interval  between  the  rays  traversing  the  object  glass  of  the 
one  or  the  cornea  of  the  other  (at  which  moment  they  acquire 
that  convergence  which  directs  them  to  a  certain  point  injixed 
9pace\  and  their  arrival  at  their  focus,  the  cross  wires  of  the 
one  or  the  retina  of  the  other  be  slipped  aside,  the  point  of 
convergence  (which  remains  unchanged)  will  no  longer  cor- 
respond to  the  intersection  of  the  wh'es  or  the  central  point 
of  our  visual  area.  The  object  then  will  appear  displaced ;  and 
the  amount  of  this  displacement  is  aberration. 

(331.)  The  earth  is  moving  through  space  with  a  velocity 
of  about  19  miles  per  second,  in  an  elliptic  path  round  the 
sun,  and  is  therefore  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion  at 
every  instant.  Light  travels  with  a  velocity  of  192,000 
miles  per  second,  which,  although  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth,  is  yet  not  infinitely  so.  Time  is  occupied  by  it  in 
traversing  any  space,  and  in  that  time  the  earth  describes  a 
space  which  is  to  the  former  as  19  to  192,000,  or  as  the 
tangent  of  20"*5  to  radius.  Suppose  now  A  P  S  to  represent 
a  ray  of  light  from  a  star  at  A,  and  let  the  tube  P  Q  be  that 
of  a  telescope  so  inclined  forward  that  the  focus  formed  by 

**  lliis  condition  is  indispensable.  Without  it  we  fall  into  all  those  diffi- 
culties which  M.  Doppler  has  so  well  pointed  out  in  bis  paper  on  Aberration 
(  Ablhindlungen  der  k.  boemischen  GesellschafV  der  Wissenschaften.  Folge  V. 
vol.  iii. ).  If  light  itself,  or  the  himiniferous  ether,  be  corporeal,  the  condition 
insisted  on  amounts  to  a  formal  surrender  of  the  dogma,  chhor  of  the  extension 
or  of  the  impenetrability  of  matter  ;  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  those  terms 
have  been  hitherto  used  by  metaphysicians.  At  the  point  to  which  science  is 
arrived,  probably  few  will  be  found  disposed  to  maintain  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 
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its  object  glass  shall  be  received  upon  its  cross  wirc^  it  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  inclination  of  the 
tube  must  be  such  as  to  make  PS:  S  Q : :  velocity  of  light : 
velocity  of  the  earth : :  1 :  tan.  2(y''5  ;  and^  therefore^  the 
angle  S  P  Q,  or  P  S  B^  by  which  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
must  deviate  from  the  true  direction  of  the  star^  must  be 
20"-5. 

(332.)  A  similar  reasoning  will  hold  good  when  the  direc- 
tion of  the  earth's  motion  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  visual 
ray.  If  S  B  be  the  true  direction  of  the  visual  ray,  and  A  C 
the  position  in  which  the  telescope 
requires  to  be  held  in  the  apparent 
direction^  we  must  still  have  the  pro- 
portion EC  :  BA  ::  velocity  of 
light:  velocity  of  the  earth  : :  rad.  : 
one  of  2(y'*5  (for  in  such  small  angles  d 
it  matters  not  whether  we  use  the 
sines  or  tangents).  But  we  have,  also,  by  trigonometry, 
BC :  B  A: :  sine  of  B  A  C:  sine  of  A  C  B  or  C  B  D,  which  last 
is  the  apparent  displacement  caused  by  aberration.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  sine  of  the  aberration,  or  (since  the  angle  is 
extremely  small)  the  aberration  itself,  is  proportional  to  the 
rine  of  the  angle  made  by  the  earth's  motion  in  space  with 
the  visual  ray,  and  is  therefore  a  maximum  when  the  line  of 
flight  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion. 

(333.)  The  uranographical  effect  of  aberration,  then,  is  to 

£stort  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  causing  all  the  stars  to 

crowd  as  it  were  directly  towards  that  point  in  the  heavens 

which  is  the  vanishing  point  of  all  lines  parallel  to  that  in 

which  the  earth  is  for  the  moment  moving.     As  the  earth 

moves  round  the  sun  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  this  point 

must  lie  in  that  plane,  90°  in  advance  of  the  earth's  longitude, 

or  9(f  behind  the  sun's,  and  shifts  of  course  continually,  de- 

mibing  the  circumference  of  the  ecliptic  in  a  year.     It  is  easy 

to  demonstrate  that  the  effect  on  each  particular  star  will  be 

to  make  it  apparently  describe  a  small  ellipse  in  the  heavens, 

baving  for  its  centre  the  point  in  which  the  star  would  be 

■oen  if  the  earth  were  at  rest. 
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(334.)  Aberration  then  affects  the  apparent  right  ascen^ 
eioDS  and  declinations  of  all  the  stars,  and  that  by  quantities 
easily  calculable.  The  formulas  most  convenient  for  that 
purpose,  and  which,  systematically  embracing  at  the  same 
time  the  corrections  for  precession  and  nutation,  enable  the 
observer,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  to  disencumber  hia 
observations  of  right  ascension  and  declination  of  their  in- 
fluence, have  been  constructed  by  Prof.  Bessel,  and  tabulated 
in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  where  they  will  be  found  accompanied 
with  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  places,  for  1830,  of  the 
principal  fixed  stars,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  best  arranged 
works  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  appeared. 

(335.)  When  the  body  from  which  the  visual  ray  emanates  is 
itself  in  motion,  an  effect  arises  which  is  not  properly  speaking 
aberration,  thougli  it  is  usually  treated  under  that  head 
in  astronoraicsil  books,  and  indeed  confounded  with  it,  to  the 
production  of  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 
The  effect  in  question  (which  is  independent  of  any  theoretical 
views  respecting  the  nature  of  light*)  may  be  explained  as 
follows.  The  ray  by  which  we  see  any  object  is  not  that 
which  it  emits  at  the  moment  we  look  at  it,  but  that  which  it 
did  emit  some  time  before,  viz.  the  time  occupied  by  light  in 
traversing  the  interval  which  separates  it  from  us.  The 
abernition  of  such  a  body  then  arising  from  the  earth's 
velocity  must  be  applied  as  a  correction,  not  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  earth's  place  at  the  moment  of  observation  with  that 
occupied  by  the  body  at  the  same  moment,  but  at  that  ante- 
cedent instant  when  the  ray  quitted  it.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  derive  the  rule  given  by  astronomical  writers  for  the  case 

*  Tt»e  results  of  the  unduhitory  and  corpuscular  theories  of  light,  in  the 
matter  of  aberration  are,  in  the  main,  the  same.  We  say  in  the  main.  There 
is,  however,  a  minute  diflerence  even  of  numerical  results.  In  the  undulatory 
doctrine,  the  propagation  of  light  takes  place  with  equal  velocity  in  all  direc- 
tions, whether  the  luminary  be  at  rest  or  in  motion.  In  the  corpuscular,  with 
an  excess  of  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  over  that  in  the  contrary 
equal  to  twice  the  velocity  of  the  body's  motion.  In  the  cases,  then,  of  a  body 
moving  with  (n\\n\\  velocity  directly  to  and  directly  from  the  earth,  the  aberra- 
tions will  be  alikv  on  the  undulatory,  but  different  on  the  corpuscular  hypothesis. 
The  utmost  jlillerence  wliich  can  arise  from  this  cause  in  our  system  cannot 
amount  to  above  six  thousandths  of  a  second. 
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of  a  moTiDg  object  From  the  known  laics  of  its  motion  and 
the  eartKsy  calculate  its  apparent  or  relative  angular  motion  in 
the  time  taken  by  light  to  traverse  its  distance  from  the  earth, 
Thii  is  the  total  amovnt  of  its  apparent  misplacement  Its 
effect  is  to  displace  tlie  body  observed  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  its  apparent  motion  in  the  heaTens.  And  it  is  a  compound 
or  aggregate  effect  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
the  aberration,  properly  so  called,  resulting  from  the  composi- 
tion of  the  earth's  motion  with  that  of  light,  the  other  being 
what  is  not  inaptly  termed  the  Equation  of  lights  being  the 
allowance  to  be  made  for  the  time  occupied  by  the  light  in 
trayersing  a  variable  space. 

(336.)  The  complete  Reduction^  as  it  is  called,  of  an  astro- 
nomical observation  consists  in  applying  to  the  place  of  the 
observed  heavenly  body  as  read  off  on  the  instnunents  (sup- 
posed perfect  and  in  perfect  adjustment)  five  distinct  and 
independent  corrections,  viz.  those  for  refraction,  parallax, 
aberration,  precession,  and  nutation.  Of  these  the  correc- 
tion for  refraction  enables  us  to  declare  what  would  have 
been  the  observed  place,  were  there  no  atmosphere  to 
displace  it.  That  for  parallax  enables  us  to  say  from  its 
place  observed  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  would 
have  been  seen  if  observed  from  the  centre.  That  for  aberra- 
tion, where  it  would  have  been  observed  from  a  motionless, 
instead  of  a  moving  station :  while  the  corrections  for  pre- 
cession and  nutation  refer  it  to  fixed  and  determinate  instead 
of  constantly  varying  celestial  circles.  The  great  importance 
of  these  corrections,  which  pervade  all  astronomy,  and  have 
to  be  applied  to  every  observation  before  it  can  be  employed 
for  any  practical  or  theoretical  purpose,  renders  this  recapitu- 
lation far  from  superfluous. 

(337.)  Refraction  has  been  already  sufficiently  explained. 
Art  40.  and  it  is  only,  therefore,  necessary  here  to  add  that 
in  its  use  as  an  astronomical  correction  its  amount  must  be 
applied  in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  in  which  it  affects  the 
observation ;  a  remark  equally  applicable  to  all  other  cor- 
rections. 

(338.)  The  general  nature  of  parallax  or  rather  of  paral- 
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lactic  motion  has  also  been  expUdned  in  Art.  80*  But 
parallax  in  the  uranographical  sense  of  the  word  has  a  more 
technical  meaning.  It  is  understood  to  express  that  optical 
displacement  of  a  body  observed  which  is  due  to  its  being 
obseryed,  not  irom  that  point  which  we  have  fixed  upon  as  a 
conTcntional  central  station  (from  which  we  conceive  the 
apparent  motion  would  be  more  simple  in  its  laws)^  but  from 
some  other  station  remote  from  such  conventional  centre :  not 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  instance,  but  from  its  sur- 
face :  not  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  (which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  is  for  some  purposes  a  preferable  conventional 
station),  but  from  that  of  the  earth.  In  the  former  case 
this  optical  displacement  is  called  the  diurnal  or  geocentric 
parallax ;  in  the  latter  the  annual  or  heliocentric  In  either 
case  parallax  is  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  apparent 
place  of  the  heavenly  body,  as  actually  seen  from  the  station 
of  observation,  to  reduce  it  to  its  place  as  it  would  have  been 
seen  at  that  instant  from  the  conventional  station. 

(339.)  The  diurnal  or  geocentric  parallax  at  any  place  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  easily  calculated  if  we  know  the  distance 
of  the  body,  and,  vice  versa,  if  we  know  the  diurnal  parallax 
that  distance  may  be  calculated.  For  supposing  S  the  object, 
C  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
A  the  station  of  observation 
at  its  surface,  and  C  A  Z 
the  direction  of  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  at  A, 
then  will  the  object  be  see^a 
from  A  in  the  direction  A  S, 
and  its  apparent  zenith  dis- 
tance will  be  Z  A  S ; 
whereas,  if  seen  from  the 
centre,  it  will  appear  in  the 
direction  C  S,  with  an  an- 
gular distance  from  the 
zenith  of  A  equal  to  Z  C  S ; 
so  that  ZAS — ZCS  or  ASC  is  the  parallax.  Now 
since    by    trigonometry  C  S   :   C  A  ::  sin    C  A  S  =  sin 
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Z  A  S  :  sin  A  S  C^  it  follows  xh^t  the  sine  of  the  parallax 

_  Radius  of  earth        •    rz  a  o 

=:-^— P-t-j-  X  Sin  Z  A  S. 

Distance  of  body 

(340.)  The  diurnal  or  geocentric  parallax,  therefore,  at  a 
given  place,  and  for  a  given  distance  of  the  body  observed, 
is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  its  apparent  zenith  distance,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  greatest  when  the  body  is  observed  in  the 
act  of  rising  or  setting,  in  which  case  its  parallax  is  called 
its  horizontal  parallax,  so  that  at  any  other  zenith  distance, 
parallax  =  horizontal  parallax  x  sine  of  apparent  zenith 
distance,  and  since  A  C  S  is  always  less  than  Z  A  S  it  appears 
that  the  application  of  the  reduction  or  correction  for  parallax 
always  acts  in  diminution  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance  or 
increase  of  the  apparent  altitude  or  distance  from  the  Nadir, 
i  e.  in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  for  refraction. 

(341.)  In  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  geocentric  or 
diurnal  parallax  refers  itself  to  the  zenith  of  the  observer 
for  its  direction  and  quantitative  rule,  so  the  heliocentric  or 
annual  parallax  refers  itself  for  its  law  to  the  point  in  the 
heavens  diametrically  opposite  to  the  place  of  the  sun  as  seen 
finom  the  eartL  Applied  as  a  correction,  its  effect  takes  place  in 
a  plane  passing  through  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  observed 
body.  Its  eflFect  is  always  to  decrease  its  observed  distance 
from  that  point  or  to  increase  its  angular  distance  from  the 
sun.  And  its  sine  is  given  by  the  reLition,  Distance  of  the 
observed  body  from  the  sun  :  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun:: sine  of  apparent  angular  distance  of  the  body  from 
the  sun  (or  its  apparent  elongation)  i  sine  of  heliocentric 
parallax.* 

(342.)  On  a  summary  view  of  the  whole  of  the  lurano- 
graphical  corrections,  they  divide  themselves  into  two  classes, 
those  which  do^  and  those  which  do  noty  alter  the  apparent 
oonfigurations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  inter  se.  The  former 
are  real^  the  latter  technical  corrections.  The  real  corrections 
are  refraction,  aberration  and  parallax.     The  technical  are 

*  This  acemint  of  the  law  of  heliocentric  parallax  is  in  anticipation  of  what 
fellows  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  and  wiU  be  better  understood  by  the  student 
«h«i  somewhat  fiulher  advanced. 
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precession  and  nutation,  unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  consider 
parallax  as  a  technical  correction  introduced  with  a  view  to 
simplification  by  a  better  choice  of  our  point  of  sight. 

(343.)  The  corrections  of  the  first  of  these  classes  have 
one  peculiarity  in  respect  of  then:  law,  common  to  them  all, 
wluch  the  student  of  practical  astronomy  will  do  well  to  fix 
in  his  memory.  They  all  refer  themselves  to  definite  apexes 
or  points  of  convergence  in  the  sphere.  Thus,  refraction  in  its 
apparent  effect  causes  all  celestial  objects  to  draw  together  or 
converge  towards  the  zenith  of  the  observer :  geocentric  pa- 
rallax, towards  his  Nadir :  heliocentric,  towards  the  place  of 
the  sun  in  the  heavens :  aberration  towards  that  point  in  the 
celestial  sphere  which  is  the  vanishing  point  of  all  lines  pa- 
rallel to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  at  the  moment,  or 
(as  will  be  hereafter  explained)  towards  a  point  in  the  great 
circle  called  the  ecliptic,  90°  behind  the  sun's  place  in  that 
circle.  When  applied  as  corrections  to  an  observation^  these 
directions  are  of  course  to  be  reversed. 

(344.)  In  the  quantitative  law,  too,  which  this  class  of  cor- 
rections follow,  a  like  agreement  takes  place,  at  least  as 
regards  the  geocentric  and  heliocentric  parallax  and  aberra- 
tion, in  all  three  of  which  the  amount  of  the  correction  (or 
more  strictly  its  sine)  increases  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the 
sine  of  the  apparent  distance  of  the  observed  body  from  the  apex 
appropriate  to  the  particular  correction  in  question.  In  the 
case  of  refraction  the  law  is  less  simple,  agreeing  more  nearly 
with  the  tangent  than  the  sine  of  that  distance,  but  agreeing 
with  the  others  in  placing  the  maximum  at  90°  from  its  apex. 

(345.)  As  respects  the  order  in  which  these  corrections  are 
to  be  applied  to  any  observation,  it  is  as  follows:  1.  Refraction ; 
2.  Aberration ;  3.  Geocentric  Parallax ;  4.  Heliocentric  Pa- 
rallax ;  5.  Nutation ;  6.  Precession.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
order  in  theoretical  strictness.  But  as  the  amount  of  aberra- 
tion and  nutation  is  in  all  cases  a  very  minute  quantity,  it 
matters  not  in  what  order  they  are  applied ;  so  that  for  prac- 
tical convenience  they  are  always  thrown  together  with  the 
precession,  and  applied  after  the  othei-s. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OP  THE  sun's  motion. 

XPPA3ELEST  MOTION  OF  THE  SUN  NOT  UNIFORM.  —  ITS  APPARENT 
DIAMETER  ALSO  VARIABLE.  —  YARLA^TION  OF  ITS  DISTA14GE  CON- 
CLUDED.—  ITS  APPARENT  ORBIT  AN  ELLIPSE  ABOUT  THE  FOCUS. 

—  LAW  OF  THE  ANGULAR  VELOCITT.  —  EQUABLE  DESCRIPTION 
OF  AREAS.  — PARALLAX  OF  THE  SUN.  —  ITS  DISTANCE  AND  MAG- 
NITUDE.   COPERNICAN   EXPLANATION  OP   THE    SUN's  APPARENT 

MOTION.  —  PARALLELISM  OF  THE  EARTH's  AXIS.  —  THE   SEASONS. 

HEAT  RECEIVED  FROM  THE   SCN  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE 

ORBIT.  —  MEAN  AND  TRUE  LONGITUDES  OF  THE  SUN. —  EQUATION 
OF  THE  CENTRE. — SIDEREAL,  TROPICAL,  AND  ANOMALISTIC  TEARS. 

—  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SUN  —  ITS  SPOTS.  —  FACULfi. 

PROBABLE  NATURE  AND  CAUSE  OF  THE  SPOTS. —  ATMOSPHERE 

OF  THE    SUN ITS  SUPPOSED  CLOUDS  —  TEMPERATURE    AT    ITS 

SURFACE  —  ITS  EXPENDITURE  OF  HEAT. —  TERRESTRIAL  EFFECTS 
OF  SOLAR  RADIATION. 

(346.)  In  the  foregoing  chapters,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
apparent  path  of  the  sun  is  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  which 
it  performs  in  a  period  of  one  sidereal  year.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  the  line  joining  the  earth  and  sun  lies  constantly 
in  one  plane  ;  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  be  the  real  motion 
from  which  this  apparent  motion  arises,  it  must  be  confined 
to  one  plane,  which  is  called  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

(347.)  We  have  already  seen  (art.  146.)  that  the  sun's 
motion  in  right  ascension  among  the  stars  is  not  uniform. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
in  consequence  of  which  equal  variations  in  longitude  do  not 
correspond  to  equal  changes  of  right  ascension.  But  if  we 
observe  the  place  of  the  sun  daily  throughout  the  year,  by 
the  transit  and  circle,  and  from  these  calculate  the  longitude 
for  each  day,  it  will  still  be  found  that,  even  in  its  own  proi)er 
path,  its  apparent  angular  motion  is  far  from  uniform.     The 
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change  of  longitude  in  twenty-four  mean  solar  hours  averages 
(f  59'  8''-33  ;  but  about  the  3l8t  of  December  it  amounts  to 
V  V  9"-9,  and  about  the  1st  of  July  is  only  0**  57'  ll''-5. 
Such  are  the  extreme  limits,  and  such  the  mean  value  of  the 
sun's  apparent  angular  velocity  in  its  annual  orbit. 

(348.)  This  variation  of  its  angular  velocity  is  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  change  of  its  distance  from  us.  The 
change  of  distance  is  recognized  by  a  variation  observed  to 
take  place  in  its  apparent  diameter,  when  measured  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  with  an  instrument  adapted  for  that 
purpose,  called  the  heliometer*^  or,  by  calculating  from  the 
time  which  its  disc  takes  to  traverse  the  meridian  in  the 
transit  instrument.  The  greatest  apparent  diameter  corre- 
sponds to  the  1st  of  December,  or  to  the  greatest  angular 
velocity,  and  measures  32'  35''-6,  the  least  is  31'  3I'''0  ;  and 
corresponds  to  the  1st  of  July ;  at  which  epochs,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  angular  motion  is  also  at  its  extreme  limit  either 
way.  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  sun  to  alter  its  real 
size  periodically,  the  observed  change,  of  its  apparent  size  can 
only  arise  from  an  actual  change  of  distance.  And  the 
sines  or  tangents  of  such  small  arcs  being  proportional  to 
the  arcs  themselves,  its  distances  from  us,  at  the  above-named 
epoch,  must  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  apparent 
diameters.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  greatest,  the 
mean,  and  the  least  distances  of  the  sim  from  us  are  in  the 
respective  proportions  of  the  numbers  1*01679,  1  00000,  and 
0*98321;  and  that  its  apparent  angular  velocity  diminishes 
as  the  distance  increases,  and  vice  versa. 

(349.)  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  real  orbit  of  the  sun, 
as  referred  to  the  earth  supposed  at  rest,  is  not  a  circle  with 
the  earth  in  the  centre.  The  situation  of  the  earth  within  it 
is  excentricy  the  excentricity  amounting  to  0*01679  of  the 
mean  distance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  our  unit  of  measure 
in  this  inquiry.  But  besides  this,  the  form  of  the  orbit  is 
not  circular,  but  elliptic.  If  from  any  point  O,  taken  to 
represent  the  earth,  we  draw  a  line,  O  A,  in  some  fixed 

*  'HAios  the  SUD,  and  /Acrpciv  to  moasure. 
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^Urectioii,  from  which  we  then  set  off  a  series  of  angles, 
A  O  B,  A  O  C,  &c  equal  to  the  observed  longitudes  of  the 
flun  throughout  the  year^  and  in 
these  respective  directions  mea- 
sure off  from  O  the  distances 
O  A,  O  B,  O  C,  &c.  representing  j,| 
the  distances  deduced  from  the 
observed  diameter,  and  then  con- 
nect all  the  extremities  A,  B,  C, 
&c  of  these  lines  by  a  continuous  curve,  it  is  evident  this  will 
be  a  corr^t  representation  of  the  relative  orbit  of  the  sun  about 
the  earth.  Now,  when  this  is  done,  a  deviation  from  the  cir- 
cular figure  in  the  resulting  curve  becomes  apparent ;  it  is  found 
to  be  evidently  longer  than  it  is  broad  —  that  is  to  say,  ellip- 
tic, and  the  point  O  to  occupy,  not  the  centrcy  but  one  of  the 
foci  of  the  ellipse.  The  graphical  process  here  described  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  general  figure  of  the  curve  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  exact  verification,  it  is  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  properties  of  the  ellipse  *,  and  to  express  the 
distance  of  any  one  of  its  points  in  terms  of  the  angular  situ- 
ation of  that  point  with  respect  to  the  longer  axis,  or  diameter 
of  the  ellipse.  This,  however,  is  readily  done ;  and  when  nu- 
merically calculated,  on  the  supposition  of  the  excentricity 
being  such  as  above  stated,  a  perfect  coincidence  is  found  to 
subsist  between  the  distances  thus  computed,  and  those  de- 
rived from  the  measurement  of  the  apparent  diameter. 

(350.)  The  mean  distance  of  the  earth  and  sun  being  taken 
for  unity,  the  extremes  are  1*01679  and  0-98321.  But  if  we 
compare,  in  like  manner,  the  mean  or  average  angular  velocity 
with  the  extremes,  greatest  and  least,  we  shall  find  these  to 
be  in  the  proportions  of  1-03386,  1-00000,  and  0-96670. 
The  variation  of  the  sun's  angular  velocity,  then,  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  its  distance  —  fully  twice 
as  great ;  and  if  we  examine  its  numerical  expressions  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  comparing  them  with  the  mean  value,  and  also 
with  the  corresponding  distances,  it  will  be  found,  tliat,  by 

*  Sec  Conic  Sections,  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hamilton,  or  any  other  of  the  very 
numeroiu  works  on  this  subject. 
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whatever  fraction  of  its  mean  value  the  distance  exceeds  the 
mean,  the  angular  velocity  will  fall  short  of  its  mean  or  average 
quantity  by  very  nearly  twice  as  great  a  fraction  of  the  latter^ 
and  vice  versa.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  angular 
velocity  is  in  the  inverse  proportion,  not  of  the  distance  simply, 
but  of  its  square ;  so  that,  to  compare  the  daily  motion  in 
longitude  of  the  sun,  at  one  point.  A,  of  its  path,  with  that 
at  B,  we  must  state  the  proportion  thus :  — 

O  B^  :  O  A^  ::  daily  motion  at  A  :  daily  motion  at  B. 
And  this  is  found  to  be  exactly  verified  in  every  part  of  the 
orbit. 

(351.)  Hence  we  deduce  another  remarkable  conclusion  — 
viz.  that  if  the  sun  be  supposed  really  to  move  around  the 
circumference  of  this  ellipse,  its  actual  speed  cannot  be  uni- 
form, but  must  be  greatest  at  its  least  distance  and  less  at  its 
greatest.  For,  were  it  uniform,  the  apparent  angular  velocity 
would  be,  of  course,  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance ; 
simply  because  the  same  linear  change  of  place,  being  produced 
in  the  same  time  at  different  distances  from  the  eye,  must, 
by  the  laws  of  perspective,  correspond  to  apparent  angular 
displacements  inversely  as  those  distances.  Since,  then, 
observation  indicates  a  more  rapid  law  of  variation  in  the 
angular  velocities,  it  is  evident  that  mere  change  of  distance, 
unaccompanied  with  a  change  of  actual  speed,  is  insufficient 
to  account  for  it ;  and  that  the  increased  proximity  of  the  sun 
to  the  earth  must  be  accompanied  with  an  actual  increase  of 
its  real  velocity  of  motion  along  its  path. 

(352.)  This  elliptic  form  of  the  sun's  path,  the  excentric 
position  of  the  earth  within  it,  and  the  "unequal  speed  with 
which  it  is  actually  traversed  by  the  sun  itself,  all  tend  to 
render  the  calculation  of  its  longitude  from  theory  {i,  e,  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  its  motion)  difficult ; 
and  indeed  impossible,  so  long  as  the  law  of  its  actual  velocity 
continues  unknown.  This  laic,  however,  is  not  immediately 
apparent.  It  docs  not  come  forward,  as  it  were,  and  present 
itself  at  once,  like  the  elliptic  form  of  the  orbit,  by  a  direct 
comparison  of  angles  and  distances,  but  requires  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  whole  series  of  observations  registered 
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during  an  entire  period.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  much 
painful  and  laborious  calculation,  that  it  was  discovered  by 
Kepler  (who  was  also  the  first  to  ascerUun  the  elliptic  form 
of  the  orbit),  and  announced  in  the  following  terms:  —  Let  a 
line  be  always  supposed  to  connect  the  sun,  supposed  in 
motion,  with  the  earth,  supposed  at  rest ;  then,  as  the  sun 
moves  along  its  ellipse,  this  line  (which  is  called  in  astronomy 
the  radius  vector)  will  describe  or  sweep  aver  that  portion  of 
the  whole  area  or  surface  of  the  ellipse  which  is  included 
between  its  consecutive  positions :  and  the  motion  of  the  sun 
will  be  such  that  eqtud  areas  are  thus  swept  over  by  the  re- 
volving radius  vector  in  equal  times,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  ellipse  the  sun  may  be  moving. 

(353.)  From  this  it  necessarily  follows,  that  in  t^nequal 
times^  the  areas  described  must  be  proportional  to  the  times. 
Thus,  in  the  figure  of  art  349.  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
moves  from  A  to  B,  is  to  the  time  in  which  it  moves  from  C 
to  D,  as  the  area  of  the  elliptic  sector  A  O  B  is  to  the  area 
of  the  sector  D  O  C. 

(354.)  The  circumstances  of  the  sun's  apparent  annual 
motion  may,  therefore,  be  summed  up  as  follows :  —  It  is 
performed  in  an  orbit  lying  in  one  plane  passing  through  the 
earth's  centre,  called  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  whose  pro- 
jection on  the  heavens  is  the  great  circle  so  called.  In  this 
plane,  however,  the  actual  path  is  not  circular,  but  elliptical ; 
having  the  earth,  not  in  its  centre,  but  in  one  focus.  The 
excentricity  of  this  ellipse  is  0*01679,  in  parts  of  a  unit  equal 
to  the  mean  distance^  or  half  the  longer  diameter  of  the  ellipse; 
ie.  about  one  sixtieth  part  of  that  semi-diameter;  and  the 
motion  of  the  sun  in  its  circumference  is  so  regulated,  that 
equal  areas  of  the  ellipse  are  passed  over  by  the  radius  vector 
in  equal  times. 

(355.)  What  we  have  here  stated  supposes  no  knowledge 
of  the  sun's  actual  distance  from  the  earth,  nor,  consequently, 
of  the  actual  dimensions  of  its  orbit,  nor  of  the  body  of  the 
sun  itself.  To  come  to  any  conclusions  on  these  points,  we 
must  first  consider  by  what  means  we  can  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  of  the  distance  of  an  object  to  which  we  have  no 
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access.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  its  parallax  alone  can  afford 
us  any  information  on  this  subject.  Suppose  P  A  B  Q  to 
represent  the  earth,  C  its  centre,  and  S  the  sun,  and  A,  B 


two  situations  of  a  spectator,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  stations  of  two  spectators,  both  observing  the  sun 
S  at  the  same  instant  The  spectator  A  will  see  it  in  the 
direction  A  Sa,  and  will  refer  it  to  a  point  a  in  the  infinitely 
distant  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  while  the  spectator  B  will 
see  it  in  the  direction  B  S  6,  and  refer  it  to  b.  The  angle 
included  between  these  directions,  or  the  measure  of  the 
celestial  arc  a  by  by  which  it  is  displacedy  is  equal  to  the  angle 
A  S  B ;  and  if  this  angle  be  known,  and  the  local  situations 
of  A  and  B,  with  the  part  of  the  earth's  surface  A  B  included 
between  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  distance  C  S  may  be 
calculated.  Now,  since  A  S  C  (art.  339.)  is  the  parallax  of 
the  sun  as  seen  from  A,  and  B  S  C  as  seen  from  B,  the  angle 
A  S  B,  or  the  total  apparent  displacement  is  the  sum  of  the 
two  parallaxes.  Suppose,  then,  two  observers  —  one  in  the 
northern,  the  other  in  the  southern  hemisphere — at  stations 
on  the  same  meridian,  to  observe  on  the  same  day  the  meridian 
altitudes  of  the  sun's  centre.  Having  thence  derived  the 
apparent  zenith  distances,  and  cleared  them  of  the  effects  of 
refraction,  if  the  distance  of  the  sim  were  equal  to  that  of  the 
fixed  stars,  the  sum  of  the  zenith  distances  thus  found  would 
be  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  latitudes  north  and  south 
of  the  places  of  observation.  For  the  sum  in  question  would 
then  be  equal  to  the  angle  Z  C  X,  which  is  the  meridional 
distance  of  the  stations  across  the  equator.  But  the  effect 
of  parallax  being  in  both  cases  to  increase  the  apparent  zenith 
distances,  their  observed  sum  will  be  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  latitudes,  by  the  sum  of  the  two  parallaxes,  or  by  the 
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axi{^  ASK  This  angle,  then,  is  obtained  by  subducting 
the  sum  of  the  north  and  south  latitudes  irom  that  of  the 
xenith  distances;  and  this  once  determined,  the  horizontal 
parallax  is  easily  found,  by  dividing  the  angle  so  determined 
by  the  sum  of  the  sines  of  the  two  latitudes. 

(356.)  If  the  two  stations  be  not  exactly  on  the  same 
meridian  (a  condition  very  difficult  to  fulfil),  the  same  process 
will  apply,  if  we  take  care  to  allow  for  the  change  of  the  sun's 
actual  zenith  distance  in  the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between 
its  arrival  on  the  meridians  of  the  stations.  This  change  is 
readily  ascertained,  either  from  tables  of  the  sun's  motion, 
grounded  on  the  experience  of  a  long  course  of  observations, 
or  by  actual  observation  of  its  meridional  altitude  on  several 
days  before  and  after  that  on  which  the  observations  for 
parallax  are  taken.  Of  course,  the  nearer  the  stations  are  to 
each  other  in  longitude,  the  less  is  this  interval  of  time,  and, 
Qonsequently,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  this  correction ;  and, 
therefore,  the  less  injurious  to  the  accuracy  of  the  final  result 
18  any  uncertainty  in  the  daily  change  of  zenith  distance 
which  may  arise  from  imperfection  in  the  solar  tables,  or  in 
the  observations  made  to  determine  it. 

(357.)  The  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun  has  been  con- 
duded  from  observations  of  the  nature  above  described,  per- 
formed in  stations  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  latitude, 
at  which  observatories  have  been  instituted.  It  has  also  been 
deduced  from  other  methods  of  a  more  refined  nature,  and 
susceptible  of  much  greater  exactness,  to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. Its  amoimt  so  obtained,  is  about  8''*6.  Minute  as 
this  quantity  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  tolerably 
oonect  approximation  to  the  truth;  and  in  conformity  with  it> 
we  must  admit  the  sun  to  be  situated  at  a  mean  distance 
from  us,  of  no  less  than  23984  times  the  length  of  the 
earth's  radius,  or  about  95000000  miles. 

(358.)  That  at  so  vast  a  distance  the  sun  should  appear  to 
us  of  the  size  it  does,  and  should  so  powerfully  influence  our 
eondition  by  its  heat  and  light,  requires  us  to  form  a  very 
grand  conception  of  its  actual  magnitude,  and  of  the  scale  on 
which  those  important  processes  are  carried  on  within  it,  by 
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which  it  is  enabled  to  keep  up  its  liberal  and  unceasing  supply 
of  these  elements.  As  to  its  actual  magnitude  we  can  be  at 
no  lossy  knowing  its  distance^  and  the  angles  under  which  its 
diameter  appears  to  us.  An  object,  placed  at  the  distance  of 
95000000  miles,  and  subtending  an  angle  of  32'  Z'\  must 
have  a  real  diameter  of  882000  miles.  Such,  then,  is  the 
diameter  of  this  stupendous  globe.  If  we  compare  it  with 
what  we  have  already  ascertained  of  the  dimensions  of  our 
own,  we  shall  find  that  in  linear  magnitude  it  exceeds  the 
earth  in  the  proportion  111^  to  1,  and  in  bulk  in  that  of 
1384472  to  1. 

(359.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  associating  our  con- 
ception of  an  object  of  definite  globular  figure,  and  of  such 
enormous  dimensions,  with  some  corresponding  attribute  of 
massiveness  and  material  solidity.  That  the  sun  is  not  a 
mere  phantom,  but  a  body  having  its  own  peculiar  structure 
and  economy,  our  telescopes  distinctly  inform  us.  They  show 
us  dark  spots  on  its  surface,  which  slowly  change  their  places 
and  forms,  and  by  attending  to  whose  situation,  at  difierent 
tunes,  astronomers  have  ascertained  that  the  sun  revolves 
about  an  axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  performing  one  rotation  in  a  period  of  about  25  days, 
and  in  the  same  direction  with  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth,  i,  e.  from  west  to  east.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
analogy  with  our  own  globe;  the  slower  and  more  majestic 
movement  only  corresponding  with  the  greater  dimensions  of 
the  machinery,  and  impressing  us  with  the  prevalence  of 
similar  mechanical  laws,  and  of,  at  least,  such  a  community 
of  nature  as  the  existence  of  inertia  and  obedience  to  force 
may  argue.  Now,  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  we  invest 
our  idea  of  this  immense  bulk  with  the  attribute  of  inertia,  or 
weight,  it  becomes  difficult  to  conceive  its  circulation  round 
so  comparatively  small  a  body  as  the  earth,  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  dragging  it  along,  and  displacing  it,  if  bound  to  it 
by  some  invisible  tie ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  so  held  to 
it,  pursuing  its  course  alone  in  space,  and  leaving  the  earth 
behind.  If  we  connect  two  solid  masses  by  a  rod,  and  fling 
them  aloft,  we  see  them  circulate  about  a  point  between  them. 
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which  is  their  common  centre  of  gravity ;  but  if  one  of  them 
be  greatly  more  ponderous  than  the  other^  this  common  centre 
will  be  proportionally  nearer  to  that  one,  and  even  within  its 
'surface ;  so  that  the  smaller  one  will  circulate,  in  fact,  about 
the  larger,  which  will  be  comparatively  but  little  disturbed 
from  its  place. 

(360.)  Whether  the  earth  move  round  the  sun,  the  sun 
round  the  earth,  or  both  round  their  common  centre  of 
gravity,  will  make  no  difference,  so  far  as  appearances  are 
concerned,  provided  the  stars  be  supposed  suflSciently  distant 
to  undergo  no  sensible  apparent  parallactic  displacement  by 
the  motion  so  attributed  to  the  earth.  Whether  they  are  so 
or  not  must  still  be  a  matter  of  enquiry;  and  from  the  absence 
of  any  measureable  amount  of  such  displacement,  we  can  con- 
clude nothing  but  this,  that  the  scale  of  the  sidereal  universe 
is  so  great,  that  the  mutual  orbit  of  the  earth  and  sun  may 
be  regarded  as  an  imperceptible  point  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  of  its  nearest  members.  Admitting,  then,  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  dynamics,  that  two  bodies  connected 
with  and  revolving  about  each  other  in  free  space  do,  in  fact, 
revolve  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  which  remains 
immoveable  by  their  mutual  action,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
further  enquiry,  whereabouts  between  them  this  centre  is 
situated.  Mechanics  teach  us  that  its  place  will  divide  their 
mutual  distance  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  weights  or 
masses*  ;  and  calculations  grounded  on  phenomena,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  given  further  on,  inform  us  that  this  ratio, 
in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  is  actually  tLit  of  354936 
to  1, — the  sun  being,  in  that  proportion,  more  ponderous 
than  the  earth.  From  this  it  will  follow  that  the  common 
point  about  which  they  both  circulate  is  only  267  miles  from 
the  sun's  centre,  or  about  ^yVu*^^  P*'^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  diameter. 

(361.)  Henceforward,  then,  in  conformity  with  the  above 
statements,  and  with  the  Copernican  view  of  our  system,  we 
must  learn  to  look  upon  the  sun  as  the  comparatively  motion- 
less centre  about  which  the  earth  performs  an  annual  elliptic 
orbit  of  the  dimensions  and  excentricity,  and  with  a  velocity, 

*  Frincipia,  lib.  i.  lex.  iii.  cor.  14. 
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r^ulated  according  to  the  law  above  assigned;  the  sun 
occupying  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  from  that  station 
quietly  disseminating  on  all  sides  its  light  and  heat ;  while 
the  earth  travelling  round  it,  and  presenting  itself  differently 
to  it  at  difierent  times  of  the  year  and  day,  passes  through 
the  varieties  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  whidi  we 
enjoy. 

(362.)  In  this  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  its  axis  pre- 
serves, at  all  times,  the  same  direction  as  if  the  orbitual 
movement  had  no  existence ;  and  is  carried  round  parallel  to 
itself,  and  pointing  always  to  the  same  vanishing  point  in 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  it  is  which  gives  rise  to 
the  variety  of  seasons,  as  we  shall  now  explain.  In  so  doing, 
we  shall  neglect  (for  a  reason  which  will  be  presently  ex- 
plained) the  ellipticity  of  the  orbit,  and  suppose  it  a  circle, 
with  the  sun  in  the  centre. 


(363.)  Let,  then,  S  represent  the  sun,  and  A,  B,  C,  D, 
four  positions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  90®  apart,  viz.  A  that 
which  it  has  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  or  at  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox;  B  that  of  the  21st  of  June,  or  the  summer 
solstice;  C  that  of  the  21st  of  September,  or  the  autumnal 
equinox ;  and  D  that  of  the  2l8t  of  December,  or  the  winter 
solstice.  In  each  of  these  positions  let  P  Q  represent  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  about  which  its  diurnal  rotation  is  per- 
formed without  interfering  with  its  annual  motion  in  its 
orbit.  Then,  since  the  sun  can  only  enlighten  one  half  of 
the  surfiice  at  once,  viz.  that  turned  towards  it,  the  shaded 
portions  of  the  globe  in  its  several  positions  will  represent  the 
dark,  and  the  bright,  the  enlightened  halves  of  the  earth's 
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■nrfiue  in  these  positions.  Now,  Ist,  in  the  position  A,  the 
■on  is  vertically  over  the  intersection  of  the  equinoctial  F£ 
and  the  ecliptic  HG.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  equinox ;  and 
in  this  position  the  poles  P  Q,  both  fall  on  the  extreme  con- 
fines of  the  enlightened  side.  In  this  position,  therefore,  it 
is  day  over  half  the  northern  and  half  the  southern  hemisphere 
at  once ;  and  as  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  every  point 
of  its  surface  describes  half  its  diurnal  course  in  light,  and 
half  in  darkness ;  in  other  words,  the  duration  of  day  and 
night  is  here  equal  over  the  whole  globe :  hence  the  term 
equinox.  The  same  holds  good  at  the  autumnal  equinox  on 
the  position  C. 

(364.)  B  is  the  position  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the 
northern  summer  solstice.  Here  the  north  pole  P,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  in  its  neighbour- 
hood; as  far  as  B,  are  situated  within  the  enlightened  half. 
As  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  in  this  position,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  that  part  remains  constantly  enlightened ;  therefore, 
at  tliis  point  of  its  orbit,  or  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is 
continual  day  at  the  north  pole,  and  in  all  that  region  of  the 
earth  which  encircles  this  pole  as  far  as  B — that  is,  to  the 
distance  of  23^  28'  from  the  pole,  or  within  what  is  called  in 
geography,  the  arctic  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite 
or  south  pole  Q,  with  all  the  region  comprised  within  the 
antarctic  circle,  as  far  as  23®  28^  from  the  south  pole,  are 
immersed  at  this  season  in  darkness  during  the  entire  diurnal 
rotation,  so  that  it  is  here  continual  night. 

(365.)  With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  surface  compre- 
hended between  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  nearer  any  point  is  to  the  north  pole,  the 
larger  will  be  the  portion  of  its  diurnal  course  comprised 
within  the  bright,  and  the  smaller  within  the  dark  hemi- 
sphere ;  that  is  to  say,  the  longer  will  be  its  day,  and  the 
Sorter  its  night.  Every  station  north  of  the  equator  will 
have  a  day  of  more  and  a  night  of  less  than  twelve  hours' 
duration,  and  vice  versd.  All  these  phenomena  are  exactly 
mverted  when  the  earth  comes  to  the  opposite  point  D  of  its 
orlnt. 
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(366.)  Now,  the  temperature  of  any  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  depends  mainly  on  its  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays. 
Whenever  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  of  any  place,  that 
place  is  receiving  heat ;  when  below>  parting  with  it,  by  the 
process  called  radiation ;  and  the  whole  quantities  received  and 
parted  with  in  the  year  (secondary  causes  apart)  must  balance 
each  other  at  every  station,  or  the  equilibrium  of  temperature 
(that  is  to  say,  the  constancy  which  is  observed  to  prevail  in 
the  annual  averages  of  temperature  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer)  would  not  be  supported.  Whenever^  then^ 
the  sun  remains  more  than  twelve  hours  above  the  horizon  of 
any  place,  and  less  beneath,  the  general  temperature  of  that 
place  will  be  above  the  average ;  when  the  reverse,  below. 
As  the  earth,  then,  moves  from  A  to  B,  the  days  growing 
longer,  and  the  nights  shorter,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  temperature  of  every  part  of  that  hemisphere  increases, 
and  we  pass  from  spring  to  summer ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  reverse  obtains  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  As  the 
earth  passes  from  B  to  C,  the  days  and  nights  again  approach 
to  equality — the  excess  of  temperature  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  above  the  mean  state  grows  less,  as  well  as  its 
defect  in  the  southern ;  and  at  the  autumnal  equinox  C,  the 
mean  state  is  once  more  attained.  From  thence  to  D,  and, 
finally,  round  again  to  A,  all  the  same  phenomena,  it  is 
obvious,  must  again  occur,  but  reversed, — it  being  now 
winter  in  the  northern  and  summer  in  the  southern  hemi- 
<3j)hcre. 

(367.)  All  this  ia  exactly  consonant  to  observed  fact. 
The  continual  day  within  the  polar  circles  in  summer,  and 
night  in  winter,  the  general  increase  of  temperature  and 
length  of  day  as  the  sun  approaches  the  elevated  pole,  and 
the  reversal  of  the  seasons  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, are  all  facta  too  well  known  to  require  further 
comment.  The  positions  A,  C  of  the  earth  correspond,  as 
wc  have  said,  to  the  equinoxes  ;  those  at  B,  D  to  the  solstices. 
This  term  must  be  explained.  If,  at  any  point,  X,  of  the 
orbit,  wc  draw  XP  the  earth's  axis,  and  X  S  to  the  sun,  it 
is  evident  that   the  angle  PXS    will   be   the    sun's  polar 
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distance.  Now^  this  angle  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  position 
D^  and  at  its  minimum  at  B ;  being  in  the  fonner  case  =  90^ 
+  23^  28'=  103°  28',  and  in  the  latter  90°— 23°  28'= 66°  32'. 
At  these  points  the  sun  ceases  to  approach  to  or  to  recede 
from  the  pole,  and  hence  the  name  solstice. 

(368.)  The  elliptic  form  of  the  earth's  orbit  has  but  a  very 
trifling  share  in  producing  the  variation  of  temperature  cor- 
responding to  the  difference  of  seasons.  This  assertion  may 
at  first  sight  seem  incompatible  with  what  we  know  of  the 
laws  of  the  communication  of  heat  from  a  luminary  placed  at 
a  variable  distance  Heat,  like  light,  being  equally  dispersed 
from  the  sun  in  all  directions,  and  being  spread  over  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  continually  enlarging  as  we  recede  from 
the  centre,  must,  of  course,  diminish  in  intensity  according  to 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  over  wliich 
it  is  spread ;  that  is,  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  square 
of  the  distance.  But  we  have  seen  (art.  350.)  that  this  is 
also  the  proportion  in  which  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth 
about  the  sun  varies.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  momentary 
supply  of  heat  TecGwod.  by  the  earth  from  the  sun  varies  in 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  angular  velocity,  L  e.  of  the 
momentary  increase  of  longitude:  and  from  this  it  follows, 
that  equal  amounts  of  heat  are  received  from  the  sun  in 
passing  over  equal  angles  round  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
ellipse  those  angles  may  be  situated.  Let,  then,  S  represent 
the  sun;  AQMP  the  earth's  orbit; 
A  its  nearest  point  to  the  sun,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  perihelion  of  its  orbit ; 
M  the  fartlicst,  or  the  aphelion ;  and    / 

therefore  ASM  the  axis  of  the  ellipse.  ^ « —  -^^ ^-*' 

Now,  suppose  the  orbit  divided  into 

two  segments  by  a  straight  line  P  SQ, 

drawn  through  the  sun,  and  anyhow 

situated  as  to  direction ;  then,  if  we 

suppose  the  earth  to  circulate  in  the  direction  PAQMP, 

it  will  have  passed  over  180°  of  longitude  in  moving  from  P 

to  Q,  and  as  many  in  moving  from  Q  to  P.     It  appears, 

therefore,  from  what  has  been  shown,  that  the  supplies  of  heat 
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received  from  the  sun  will  be  equal  in  the  two  segments^  in 
whatever  direction  the  line  PSQ  be  drawn.  They  will,  in- 
deed, be  described  in  unequal  times ;  that  in  which  the  peri- 
helion A  lies  in  a  shorter,  and  the  other  in  a  longer,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  imequal  area :  but  the  greater  proximity  of  the 
sun  in  the  smaller  segment  compensates  exactly  for  its  more 
rapid  description,  and  thus  an  equilibrium  of  heat  is,  as  it 
were,  maintained.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  excentricity  of 
the  orbit  would  materially  influence  the  transition  of  seasons. 
The  fluctuation  of  distance  amoimts  to  nearly  ^\jth  of  its  mean 
quantity,  and,  consequently,  the  fluctuation  in  the  sun's 
direct  heating  power  to  double  this,  or  y^^th  of  the  whdie. 
Now,  the  perihelion  of  the  orbit  is  situated  nearly  at  the 
place  of  the  northern  winter  solstice ;  so  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  compensation  we  have  just  described,  the  effect  would  be 
to  exaggerate  the  difference  of  summer  and  winter  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  to  moderate  it  in  the  northern; 
thus  producing  a  more  violent  alternation  of  climate  in  the 
one  hemisphere,  and  an  approach  to  perpetual  spring  in  the 
other.  As  it  is,  however,  no  such  inequality  subsists,  but  an 
equal  and  impartial  distribution  of  heat  and  light  is  accorded 
to  both. 

(369.)  This  does  not  prevent,  however,  the  direct  impres- 
sion of  the  solar  heat  in  the  height  of  summer, — the  glow  and 
ardour  of  his  rays,  under  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  at  noon,  in 
equal  latitudes  and  under  equal  circumstances  of  exposure, — 
from  being  very  materially  greater  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere than  in  the  northern.  One  fifteenth  is  tooconsiderable 
a  fraction  of  the  whole  intensity  of  sunshine  not  to  aggravate 
in  a  serious  degree  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  exposed  to 
it  in  thirsty  deserts,  without  shelter.  The  accounts  of  these 
sufferings  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  for  instance,  are  of  the 
most  frightful  kind,  and  would  seem  far  to  exceed  what  have 
ever  been  undergone  by  travellers  in  the  northern  deserts 
of  Africa.  * 

•  See  the  account  of  Captain  Sturt's  exploration  in  Athensuro,  No.  1012. 
"  'Die  ground  was  almost  a  molten  surface,  and  if  a  match  accidentally  fell 
upon  it,  it  immediately  ignited."     The  author  has  observed  the  temperature  of 
the  surface  soil  in   £k)uth  Africa  as  high  as  159^  Fahrenheit.     An  ordinarT 
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(370.)  A  conclusion  of  a  very  remarkable  kind,  recently 
drawn  by  Professor  Dove  from  the  comparison  of  thermometric 
observations  at  different  seasons  in  very  remote  regions  of  the 
globe,  may  appear  on  first  sight  at  variance  with  what  is 
above  stated.  That  eminent  meteorologist  has  shown,  by 
taking  at  all  seasons  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  of  points 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  eartKs  surface  in  June  considerably  exceeds 
that  in  December.  This  result,  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  greater  proximity  of  the  sun  in  December,  is,  however, 
due  to  a  totally  different  and  very  powerful  cause, — the  greater 
amount  of  land  in  that  hemisphere  which  has  its  summer 
solstice  in  June  (i.  e.  the  northern,  see  art.  362.) ;  and  the 
fikct  is  so  explained  by  him.  The  effect  of  land  under  sun- 
shine is  to  throw  heat  into  the  general  atmosphere,  and  so 
distribute  it  by  the  carrying  power  of  the  latter  over  the 
whole  earth.  Water  is  much  less  effective  in  this  respect, 
the  heat  penetrating  its  depths,  and  being  there  absorbed ;  so 
that  the  surface  never  acquires  a  very  elevated  temperature 
even  under  the  equator. 

(371.)  The  great  key  to  simplicity  of  conception  in  astro- 
nomy, and,  indeed,  in  all  sciences  where  motion  is  concerned, 
consists  in  contemplating  every  movement  as  referred  to  points 
which  are  either  permanently  fixed,  or  so  nearly  so,  as  that 
their  motions  shall  be  too  small  to  interfere  materially  with 
and  confuse  our  notions.  In  the  choice  of  these  primary 
points  of  reference,  too,  we  must  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  select  such  as  have  simple  and  symmetrical  geometrical 
relations  of  situation  with  respect  to  the  curves  described  by 
the  moving  parts  of  the  system,  and  which  are  thereby  fitted 
to  perform  the  oflSce  of  natural  centres  —  advantageous  sta- 
tions for  the  eye  of  reanon  and  theory.  Having  learned  to 
attribute  an  orbitual  motion  to  the  earth,  it  loses  this  advan- 
tage, which  is  transferred  to  the  sun,  as  the  fixed  centre  about 
which  its  orbit  is  performed.     Precisely  as,  when  embarrassed 

liicifer  match  docs  not  ignite  when  simply  pressed  upon  a  smooth  surface  at 
912^,  but  intht  aci  of  withdrawing  it,  it  takes  fire,  and  the  slightest  friction  upon 
nich  a  surface  of  course  ignites  it. 
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by  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  we  have  learned  to  transfer,  in 
imagination,  our  station  of  observation  from  its  surface  to  its 
centre,  by  the  application  of  the  diurnal  parallax ;  so,  when 
we  come  to  inquire  into  the  movements  of  the  planets,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  continually  embarrassed  by  the  orbitual 
motion  of  our  point  of  view,  unless,  by  the  consideration  of 
the  annual  or  heliocentric  parallax,  we  consent  to  refer  all  our 
observations  on  them  to  the  centre  of  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun,  and  the  other  bodies 
which  are  connected  with  it  in  our  system.  Hence  arises 
the  distinction  between  the  geocentric  and  heliocentric  place  of 
an  object.  The  former  refers  its  situation  in  space  to  an  ima- 
ginary sphere  of  infinite  radius,  having  the  centre  of  the  earth 
for  its  centre  —  the  latter  to  one  concentric  with  the  sun. 
Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  heliocentric  longitudes  and  lati' 
tudes  of  objects,  we  suppose  the  spectator  situated  in  the  sun, 
and  referring  them  by  circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  to  the  great  circle  marked  out  in  the  heavens  by  the 
infinite  prolongation  of  that  plane. 

(372.)  The  point  in  the  imaginary  concave  of  an  infinite 
heaven,  to  which  a  spectator  in  the  sun  refers  the  earth,  must, 
of  course,  be  diametrically  opposite  to  that  to  which  a  spec- 
tator on  the  earth  refers  the  sun's  centre ;  consequently  the 
heliocentric  latitude  of  the  earth  is  always  nothing,  and  its 
heliocentric  longitude  always  equal  to  the  sun's  geocentric 
longitude  -f  180^  The  heliocentric  equinoxes  and  solstices 
are,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  geocentric  reversely  named ; 
and  to  conceive  them,  wc  have  only  to  imagine  a  plane  passing 
through  the  sun's  centre,  parallel  to  the  earth's  equator,  and 
prolonged  infinitely  on  all  sides.  The  line  of  intersection  of 
this  plane  and  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  line  of  equinoxes, 
and  the  solstices  arc  90"*  distant  from  it. 

(373.)  The  position  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit 
is  a  point  of  great  importance.  In  the  figure  (art.  368.)  let 
E  CLI  be  the  ecliptic,  E  the  vernal  equinox,  L  the  autumnal 
(/.  €.  the  points  to  which  the  earth  is  referred  from  the  sun  when 
its  heliocentric  longitudes  are  0"*  and  ISO**  respectively),  Suj)- 
posing  the  earth's  motion  to  be  performed  in  the  direction 
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E  C  L  I,  the  angle  E  S  A,  or  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion, 
in  the  year  1800  was  99°  SO'  5'  :  we  say  in  the  year  1800, 
because,  in  point  of  fact,  by  the  operation  of  causes  hereafter 
to  be  explained,  its  position  is  subject  to  an  extremely  slow 
variation  of  about  12'^  per  annum  to  the  eastward,  and  which 
in  the  progress  of  an  immensely  long  period  —  of  no  less  than 
20984  years  —  carries  the  axis  A  S  M  of  the  orbit  completely 
xound  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ecliptic.  But  this 
motion  must  be  disregarded  for  the  present,  as  well  as  many 
other  minute  deviations,  to  be  brought  into  view  when  they 
can  be  better  understood. 

(374.)  Were  the  earth's  orbit  a  circle,  described  with  a 
uniform  velocity  about  the  sun  placed  in  its  centre,  nothing 
oonld  be  easier  than  to  calculate  its  position  at  any  time  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  equinoxes,  or  its  longitude,  for  we  should 
only  have  to  reduce  to  numbers  the  proportion  following;  viz. 
Qne  year  :  the  time  elapsed::  360""  :  the  arc  of  longitude 
passed  over.  The  longitude  so  calculated  is  called  in  astro- 
nomy the  mean  longitude  of  the  earth.  But  since  the  earth's 
orbit  is  neither  circular,  nor  uniformly  described,  this  rule 
will  not  give  us  the  true  place  in  the  orbit  at  any  proposed 
moment.  Nevertheless,  as  the  excentricity  and  deviation 
from  a  circle  are  small,  the  true  place  will  never  deviate  very 
far  from  that  so  determined  (which,  for  distinction's  sake,  is 
called  the  mean  place)^  and  the  former  may  at  all  times  be 
calculated  from  the  latter,  by  applying  to  it  a  correction  or 
equation  (as  it  is  termed),  whose  amount  is  never  very  great, 
and  whose  computation  is  a  question  of  pure  geometry, 
depending  on  the  equable  descrii)tion  of  areas  by  the  earth 
about  the  sun.  For  since,  in  elliptic  motion  according  to 
Scepter's  law  above  stated,  areas  not  angles  are  described 
uniformly,  the  proportion  must  now  be  stated  thus ; — One 
year  :  the  time  elapsed ::  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse  :  the 
area  of  the  sector  swept  over  by  the  radius  vector  in  that  time. 
This  area,  therefore,  becomes  known,  and  it  is  then,  as  above 
obeerved,  a  problem  of  pure  geometry  to  ascertain  the  angle 
about  the  sun  (A  S  ^yjig*  art.  368.),  which  corresponds  to  any 
proposed  fractional  area  of  the  whole  ellipse  supposed  to  be 
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contained  in  the  sector  APS.  Suppose  we  set  out  from  A 
the  perihelion,  then  will  the  angle  A  S  P  at  first  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  mean  longitude^  and  will,  therefore,  during 
the  whole  semi-revolution  from  A  to  M,  exceed  it  in  amount ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  true  place  will  be  in  advance  of  the 
mean:  at  M,  one  half  the  year  will  have  elapsed,  and  one 
half  the  orbit  have  been  described,  whether  it  be  circular  or 
elliptic.  Here,  then,  the  mean  and  true  places  coincide ;  but 
in  all  the  other  half  of  the  orbit,  from  M  to  A,  the  true  place 
will  fall  short  of  the  mean,  since  at  M  the  angular  motion  ia 
slowest,  and  the  true  place  from  this  point  begins  to  lag 
behind  the  mean  —  to  make  up  with  it,  however,  as  it 
approaches  A,  where  it  once  more  overtakes  it. 

(375.)  The  quantity  by  which  the  true  longitude  of  the 
earth  differs  from  the  mean  longitude  is  called  the  equation 
of  the  centre,  and  is  additive  during  all  the  half-year,  in  which 
the  earth  passes  from  A  to  M,  beginning  at  (f  0'  0'^,  increasing 
to  a  maximum,  and  again  diminishing  to  zero  at  M ;  after 
which  it  becomes  subtractive,  attains  a  maximum  of  subtractive 
magnitude  between  M  and  A,  and  again  diminishes  to  0  at  A. 
Its  maximum,  both  additive  and  substractive,  is  1°  65'  33'''3. 

(376.)  By  applying,  then,  to  the  earth's  mean  longitude, 
the  equation  of  the  centre  corresponding  to  any  given  time 
at  which  we  would  ascertain  its  place,  the  true  longitude  be- 
comes known;  and  since  the  sun  is  always  seen  from  the 
earth  in  1 80**  more  longitude  than  the  earth  from  the  sun,  in 
this  way  also  the  sun's  true  place  in  the  ecliptic  becomes 
known.  The  calculation  of  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  per- 
formed by  a  table  constructed  for  that  purpose,  to  be  found  in 
aU  "  Solar  Tables." 

(377.)  The  maximum  value  of  the  equation  of  the  centre 
depends  only  on  the  ellipticity  of  the  orbit,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  excentricity.  Vice  versdy  therefore, 
if  the  former  quantity  can  be  ascertained  by  observation,  the 
latter  may  be  derived  from  it ;  because,  whenever  the  law, 
or  numerical  connection,  between  two  quantities  is  known, 
the  one  can  always  be  determined  from  the  other.  Now,  by 
assiduous  observation  of  the  sun's  transits  over  the  meridian. 
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we  can  ascertain,  for  every  day,  its  exact  right  ascensioD,  and 
thence  conclude  its  longitude  (art.  309.).  After  this,  it  is 
easy  to  assign  the  angle  by  which  this  observed  longitude  ex- 
ceeds or  falls  short  of  the  mean ;  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
this  excess  or  defect  which  occurs  in  the  whole  year,  is  the 
maximum  equation  of  the  centre.  This,  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
tuning  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  is  a  far  more  easy  and 
accurate  method  than  that  of  concluding  the  sun's  distance  by 
measuring  its  apparent  diameter.  The  results  of  the  two 
methods  coincide,  however,  perfectly. 

(378.)  If  the  ecliptic  coincided  with  the  equinoctial,  the 
effect  of  the  equation  of  the  centre,  by  disturbing  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  sun's  apparent  motion  in  longitude,  would  cause 
an  inequality  in  its  time  of  coming  on  the  meridian  on  suc- 
cessive days.  When  the  sun's  centre  comes  to  the  meridian, 
it  is  apparent  noon,  and  if  its  motion  in  longitude  were  uni- 
form, and  the  ecliptic  coincident  with  the  equinoctial,  this 
would  always  coincide  with  mean  noon,  or  the  stroke  of  12 
on  a  well-regulated  solar  clock.  But,  independent  of  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  its  motion,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
gives  rise  to  another  inequality  in  this  respect ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  sun,  even  supposing  its  motion  in  the 
ecliptic  uniform,  would  yet  alternately,  in  its  time  of  attain- 
ing the  meridian,  anticipate  and  fall  short  of  the  mean  noon 
as  shown  by  the  clock.  For  the  right  ascension  of  a  celestial 
object  forming  a  side  of  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle,  of 
which  its  longitude  is  the  hypothenuse,  it  is  clear  that  the 
uniform  increase  of  the  latter  must  necessitate  a  deviation 
from  uniformity  in  the  increase  of  the  former. 

(379.)  These  two  causes,  then,  acting  conjointly,  produce, 
in  fact,  a  very  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  time  as  shown 
per  dock,  when  the  sun  really  attains  the  meridian.  It 
amounts,  in  fact,  to  upwards  of  half  an  hour ;  apparent  noon 
sometimes  taking  place  as  much  as  16^  min.  before  mean 
noon,  and  at  others  as  much  as  14^  min.  after.  This  differ- 
ence between  apparent  and  mean  noon  is  called  the  equation 
qftimey  and  is  calculated  and  inserted  in  ephemcridcs  for 
every  day  of  the  year,  under  that  title  :  or  else,  which  comes 
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to  the  same  thing,  the  momenty  in  mean  timcy  of  the  sun's 
cuhnination  for  each  day,  is  set  down  as  an  astronomical  pha^ 
nomenon  to  be  observed. 

(380.)  As  the  sun,  in  its  apparent  annual  course,  is  carried 
along  the  ecliptic,  its  declination  is  continually  varying  be- 
tween the  extreme  limits  of  23°  27^  30^^  north,  and  as  much 
south,  which  it  attains  at  the  solstices.  It  is  consequently 
always  vertical  over  some  part  or  other  of  that  zone  or  belt 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  lies  between  the  north  and  south 
parallels  of  23"^  27'  30''.  These  parallels  are  called  in  geo- 
graphy the  tropics  ;  the  northern  one  that  of  Cancer^  and  the 
southern,  of  Capricorn  ;  because  the  sun,  at  the  respective 
solstices,  is  situated  in  the  divisions,  or  signs  of  the  ecliptic 
so  denominated.  Of  these  signs  there  are  twelve,  each  oc- 
cupying 30°  of  its  circumference.  They  commence  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  are  named  in  order — Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius, 
Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces.*  They  are  denoted  also  by 
the  following  symbols :  —  T,  8j  n,  ©,  il,  tiR,  i^^,  ill,  ^, 
V^,  ^y  K.  Longitude  itself  is  also  divided  into  signs, 
degrees,  and  minutes,  &c.  Thus  5*  27°  0'  corresponds  to 
177°  0'. 

(381.)  These  Signs  are  purely  technical  subdivisions  of 
the  ecliptic,  commencing  from  the  actual  equinox,  and  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  constellations  so  called  (and  some- 
times so  symbolized).  The  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  as 
they  now  stand  arranged  on  the  ecliptic,  are  all  a  full 
"  sign "  in  advance  or  anticipation  of  their  symbolic  cog- 
nomens thereon  marked.  Thus  the  constellation  Aries 
actually  occupies  the  sign  Taurus  8>  the  constellation 
Taurus,  the  sign  Gemini  n ,  and  so  on,  the  signs  having  re- 
treated t  among  the  stars  (together  with  the  equinox  their 
origin),  by  the  effect  of  precession.  The  bright  star  Spica  in 
the  constellation  Virgo  (a  Virginis),  by  the  observations  of 

♦  They  may  be  remembered  by  the  following  memorial  hexameters :  — 

Sunt  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libraquc,  Scorpius,  Arcitenens,  Caper,  Amphora,  Pisces. 

I  Retreated   is  here  used  with  reference  to  longitude^  not  to  the  apparent 
diurnal  motion. 
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Hipporchud,  128  years  B.C.,  precededy  or  was  westward  of  the 
autumnal  equinox  in  longitude  by  6^  In  1750  it  followed 
or  stood  eastward  of  the  same  equinox  by  20°  2V.  Its  place 
then,  as  referred  to  the  ecliptic  at  the  former  epoch,  would  be 
in  longitude  5*  24°  0^,  or  in  the  24th  degree  of  the  sign  Sly 
whereas  in  the  latter  epoch  it  stood  in  the  2l6t  degree  of  fru, 
the  equinox  haying  retreated  by  26°  21'  in  the  interval,  1878 
years,  elapsed.  To  avoid  this  source  of  misunderstanding,  the 
use  of  ^*  signs  "  and  their  symbols  in  the  reckoning  of  celestial 
longitudes  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  ordi- 
naiy  reckoning  (by  degrees,  &c.  from  0  to  360)  adopted  in 
its  place,  and  the  names  Aries,  Virgo,  &c.  are  becoming  re- 
stricted to  the  constellations  so  called.* 

(382.)  When  the  sun  is  in  either  tropic,  it  enlightens,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  pole  on  that  side  the  equator,  and  shines 
over  or  beyond  it  to  the  extent  of  23°  27'  30''.  The  parallels 
of  latitude,  at  this  distance  from  either  pole,  are  called  the 
polar  circles,  and  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
names  arctic  and  antarctic.  The  regions  within  these  circles 
are  sometimes  termed  frigid  zones,  while  the  belt  between 
the  tropics  is  called  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  immediate  belts 
temperate  zones.  These  last,  however,  are  merely  names 
given  for  the  sake  of  naming;  as,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  different 
distribution  of  land  and  sea  in  the  two  hemispheres,  zones  of 
cUmate  are  not  co-terminal  with  zones  of  latitude, 

(383.)  Our  seasons  are  determined  by  the  apparent  pas- 
sages of  the  sun  across  the  equinoctial,  and  its  alternate  arrival 
in  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere.  Were  the  equinox 
invariable,  this  would  happen  at  intervals  precisely  equal  to 
the  duration  of  the  sidereal  year;  but,  in  fact,  owing  to  the 
slow  conical  motion  of  the  earth's  axis  described  in  art.  317., 
the  equinox  retreats  on  the  ecliptic,  and  meets  the  advancing 
sun  s<Mnewhat  before  the  whole  sidereal  circuit  is  completed. 
The  annual  retreat  of  the  equinox  is  50^'*  1,  and  this  arc  is 

*  When*  howerer,  the  place  of  the  sun  is  spoken  of,  the  old  usage  prevails. 
Thui»  if  we  amy  **  the  sun  is  in  Aries,**  it  would  be  interpreted  to  mean  between 
(fi  and  900  of  longitude.  So,  also,  **  the  first  point  of  Aries"  is  still  understood 
to  mean  the  ▼cmal,  and  **  the  first  point  of  Libra,**  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  and 
aoio  afinr  other 
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described  by  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  in  20°*  19''9.  By  eo 
much  shorter^  then,  is  the  periodical  return  of  our  seasons 
than  the  true  sidereal  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 
As  the  latter  period,  or  sidereal  year,  is  equal  to  365*  6^  9™ 
9**6,  it  follows,  then,  that  the  former  must  be  only  365*  5^ 
48™  49''7 ;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  tropical  year. 

(384.)  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  longer  axis  of 
the  ellipse  described  by  the  earth  has  a  slow  motion  of  11  "'8 
per  annum  in  advance.  From  this  it  results,  that  when  the 
earth,  setting  out  from  the  perihelion,  has  completed  one 
sidereal  period,  the  perihelion  will  have  moved  forward  by 
ll''-8,  which  arc  must  be  described  by  the  earth  before  it  can 
again  reach  the  perihelion.  In  so  doing,  it  occupies  4™  39*"7 
and  this  must  therefore  bo  added  to  the  sidereal  period,  to 
give  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  returns  to  the 
perihelion.  This  interval,  then,  is  365*  &"  13™  49»-3  *,  and  is 
what  is  called  the  anomalistic  year.  All  these  periods  have  their 
uses  in  astronomy ;  but  that  in  which  mankind  in  general  are 
most  interested  is  the  tropical  year^  on  which  the  return  of  the 
seasons  depends,  and  which  we  thus  perceive  to  be  a  compound 
phenomenon,  depending  chiefly  and  directly  on  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  but  subordinately  also, 
and  indirectly,  on  its  rotation  round  its  own  axis,  which  is 
what  occasions  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  thus  aflbrdlug 
an  instructive  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  motion,  once 
admitted  in  any  part  of  our  system,  may  be  traced  in  its  in- 
fluence on  others  with  which  at  first  sight  it  could  not  possibly 
be  supposed  to  have  any  thing  to  do. 

(385.)  As  a  rough  consideration  of  the  appearance  of  the 
earth  points  out  the  general  roundness  of  its  form,  and  more 
exact  enquiry  has  led  us  first  to  the  discovery  of  its  elliptic 
figure,  and,  in  the  further  progress  of  refinement,  to  the  per- 
ception of  minuter  local  deviations  from  that  figure ;  so,  in 
investigating  the  solar  motions,  the  first  notion  we  obtain 
is  that  of  an  orbit,  generally  speaking,  round,  and  not  far  from 

♦  These  numbers,  as  well  as  all  the  other  numerical  data  of  our  system,  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Daily's  Astronomical  Tables  and  Formulae,  unless  the  oontnuy 
is  expressed. 
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a  drde,  which,  on  more  careful  and  exact  examination,  proves 
to  be  an  ellipse  of  small  excentricity,  and  described  in  con- 
formity with  certain  laws,  as  above  stated.  Still  minuter 
enquiry,  however,  detects  yet  smaller  deviations  again  from 
this  form  and  from  these  laws,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen 
in  the  slow  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  orbit  spoken  of  in  art. 
372. ;  and  which  are  generally  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  perturbations  and  secular  inequalities.  Of  these  deviations, 
and  their  causes,  we  shall  speak  hereafter  at  length.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  physical  astronomy  to  have  rendered  a  complete 
account  of  them  all,  and  to  have  left  nothing  unexplained, 
either  in  the  motions  of  the  sun  or  in  those  of  any  other 
of  the  bodies  of  our  system.  But  the  nature  of  this  explana- 
tion cannot  be  understood  till  we  have  developed  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  carried  it  into  its  more  direct  consequences. 
This  will  be  the  object  of  our  three  following  chapters ;  in 
which  we  shall  take  advantage  of  the  proximity  of  the  moon, 
and  its  immediate  connection  with  and  dependence  on  the 
earth,  to  render  it,  as  it  were,  a  stepping-stone  to  the  general 
explanation  of  the  planetary  movements.  We  shall  conclude 
this  by  describing  what  is  known  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  sun. 

(386.)  When  viewed  through  powerful  telescopes,  provided 
with  coloured  glasses,  to  take  off  the  heat,  which  would  other- 
wise injure  our  eyes,  the  sun  is  observed  to  have  frequently 
large  and  perfectly  black  spots  upon  it,  surrounded  with  a  kind 
of  border,  less  completely  dark,  called  a  penumbnu  Some  of 
these  arc  represented  at  a,  by  c,  d,  in  Plate  I.  fig.  2.,  at 
the  end  of  this  volume.  They  are,  however,  not  permanent. 
When  watched  from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour, 
they  appear  to  enlarge  or  contract,  to  change  their  forms,  and 
at  length  to  disappear  altogether,  or  to  break  out  anew  in 
parts  of  the  surface  where  none  were  before.  In  such  cases 
of  disappearance,  the  central  dark  spot  always  contracts  into 
a  point,  and  vanishes  before  the  border.  Occasionally  they 
break  up,  or  divide  into  two  or  more,  and  in  those  cases  offer 
every  evidence  of  that  extreme  mobility  which  belongs  only 
to  the  fluid  state,  and  of  that  excessively  violent  agitation 

Q  2 
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which  seems  only  compatible  with  the  atmospheric  or  gaseous 
state  of  matter.  The  scale  on  which  their  movements  take 
place  is  immense.  A  single  second  of  angular  measure,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  corresponds  on  the  sun's  disc  to  461 
miles;  and  a  circle  of  this  diameter  (containing  therefore 
nearly  167000  square  miles)  is  the  least  space  which  can  be 
distinctly  discerned  on  the  sun  as  a  visible  area.  Spots  have 
been  observed,  however,  whose  linear  diameter  has  been 
upwards  of  45000  miles* ;  and  even,  if  some  records  are  to 
be  trusted,  of  very  much  greater  extent.  That  such  a  spot 
should  close  up  in  six  weeks'  time  (for  they  seldom  last  much 
longer),  its  borders  must  approach  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
1000  miles  a  day. 

(387.)  Many  other  circumstances  tend  to  corroborate  this 
view  of  the  subject.  The  part  of  the  sun's  disc  not  occupied 
by  spots  is  far  from  uniformly  bright.  Its  ground  is  finely 
mottled  with  an  appearance  of  minute,  dark  dots,  or  pores, 
which,  when  attentively  watched,  are  found  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  change.  There  is  nothing  which  represents  so 
faithfully  this  appearance  as  the  slow  subsidence  of  some 
flocculcnt  cliemical  precipitates  in  a  transparent  fluid,  when 
viewed  perpendicularly  from  above :  so  faithfully,  indeed, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
a  luminous  medium  intermixed,  but  not  confounded,  with  a 
transparent  and  non-luminous  atmosphere,  either  floating  as 
clouds  in  our  air,  or  pervading  it  in  vast  sheets  and  columns 
like  flame,  or  the  streamers  of  our  northern  lights,  directed 
in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 

(388.)  Lastly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  spots,  or  ex- 
tensive groups  of  them,  large  spaces  of  the  surface  are  often 
observed  to  be  covered  with  strongly  marked  curved  or 
branching  streaks,  more  luminous  than  the  rest,  caMcd  JaculcB, 
and  among  these,  if  not  already  existing,  spots  frequently 
break  out.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  with  most  pro- 
bability, as  the  ridges  of  immense  waves  in  the  luminous 
regions  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  indicative  of  violent  agitation 

*  Mayer,   Obs.  Mar.  15.   1758.      "  Ingcns  macula  in  sole  conspicicbatur* 
eujus  diameter s=^  diam.  solis.'' 
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in  thdr  naghbourhoocL  They  are  moat  commODly,  and  best 
aeen«  towards  the  borders  of  the  visible  disc,  and  their  ap- 
pearance is  as  represented  in  Flute  L  fig.  1. 

(389.)  But  what  are  the  spots?  Many  fanciful  notions 
have  been  broached  on  this  subject,  but  only  one  scema  to 
have  any  degree  of  physical  probability,  viz.  that  they  are 
the  dark,  or  at  least  comparatively  dark,  solid  body  of  the 
mn  itself,  laid  bare  to  our  view  by  those  immeuBc  fluctuations 
in  the  lununous  r^ioos  of  its  atmosphere,  to  which  it  appears 
to  be  eutgect.  Bespecting  the  manner  in  which  this  disclosure 
takes  placet  difierent  ideas  ogiun  have  been  advocated.  La- 
lande  (art.  3240.)  su^ests,  that  eminences  in  the  nature  of 
mount^nB  are  actually  hud  bare,  and  project  above  the  lumi- 
nous ticean,  appearing  black  above  it,  while  their  shoaling 
declivities  produce  the  penumbrte,  where  the  luminous  fluid 
is  less  deep.  A  fatal  objection  to  this  theory  is  the  uniform 
shade  of  the  penumbra  and  its  sliarp  termination,  both  inwards, 
where  it  joins  the  spot,  and  outwards,  where  it  borders  on 
the  bright  surface.  A  more  probable  view  has  been  taken 
by  Sir  William  Herschel*,  who  considers  the  lunilnouB 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  sustained  far  above  the  level  of 
tlie  solid  body  by  a  transparent  clastic  medium,  carrying  on 
its  upper  surface  (or  rather,  to  avoid  the  former  objection,  at 
Mome  considerabjy  lower  level  within  its  ili-pth)  a  cloudy  stratum 
which,  being  strongly  illuminated  from  abo\c,  reflects  a  con- 
wderablc  jwrtion  of  the  light  to  our  eyc9,  and  forms  a  pe- 
numbra, while  the  solid  body 
shaded  by  the  clouds,  reflects 
none  (See  Jig.)  The  tem- 
porary removal  of  both  the 
strata,  but  more  of  the  upper 
than  the  lower,  he  supposes 
eOected  by  powerful  upward 
currents  of  the  atmosphere, 
arimng,  perhaps,  from  spiracles 
in  the  body,  or  Irom  local 
a^^tationa. 

*  riiil.  Tim*.  1801. 
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(390.)  When  the  Bpots  are  attentively  watched,  their 
situation  on  the  disc  of  the  sun  is  observed  to  change.  They 
advance  regularly  towards  its  western  limb  or  border,  where 
they  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  others  which  enter  at  the 
eastern  limb,  and  which,  pursuing  their  respective  courses, 
in  their  turn  disappear  at  the  western.  The  apparent 
rapidity  of  this  movement  is  not  uniform,  as  it  would  be  were 
the  spots  dark  bodies  passing,  by  an  independent  motion  of 
their  own,  between  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  but  is  swiftest  in 
the  middle  of  their  paths  across  the  disc,  and  very  slow  at  its 
borders.  This  is  precisely  what  would  be  the  case  supposing 
them  to  appertain  to  and  make  part  of  the  visible  surface  of 
the  sun's  globe,  and  to  be  carried  round  by  a  uniform  rotation  of 
that  globe  on  its  axis,  so  that  each  spot  should  describe  a  circle 
parallel  to  the  sun's  equator,  rendered  elliptic  by  the  effect  <^ 
perspective.  Their  apparent  paths  also  across  the  disc  con- 
form to  this  view  of  their  nature,  being,  generally  speaking, 
ellipses,  much  elongated,  concentric  with  the  sun's  disc,  each 
having  one  of  its  chords  for  its  longer  axis,  and  all  these  axes 
parallel  to  each  other.  At  two  periods  of  the  year  only  do 
the  spots  appear  to  describe  straight  lines,  viz.  on  and  near 
to  the  11th  of  June  and  the  12th  of  December,  on  which 
days,  therefore,  the  plane  of  the  circle,  which  a  8i)ot  situated 
on  the  sun's  equator  describes  (and  consequently,  the  plane 
of  that  equator  itself),  passes  through  the  earth.  Hence  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator  is  inclined  to  that 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  intersects  it  in  a  line  which  passes  through 
the  place  of  the  earth  on  these  days.  The  situation  of  this 
line,  or  the  line  of  the  nodes  of  the  sun^s  equator  as  it  is  called, 
is,  therefore,  defined  by  the  longitudes  of  the  earth  as  seen 
IVom  the  sun  at  those  epochs,  which  are  resj)ectively  80®  2V 
and  260°  21'  (=  80°  21'  +  180°)  being,  of  course,  diametrically 
oi>posite  in  direction. 

(391.)  The  inclination  of  the  sun's  axis  (that  of  the  plane 
of  its  equator)  to  the  ecliptic  is  determined  by  ascertaining 
the  proportion  of  the  longer  and  the  shorter  diameter  of  the 
apparent  ellipse,  described  by  any  remarkable,  well-defined 
spot ;  in  order  to  do  which,  its  apparent  place  on  the  sun's  disc. 
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must  be  very  precisely  ascertained  by  micrometrio  measures, 
repeated  from  day  to  day  as  long  as  it  continues  yisible, 
(usually  about  12  or  13  days,  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  spots,  which  always  vanish  by  the  effect  of  foreshortening 
before  they  attdn  the  actual  border  of  the  disc — but  the 
larger  spots  being  traceable  closer  to  the  limb  than  the 
smallen  *)  The  reduction  of  such  observations,  or  the  con* 
elusion  from  them  of  the  element  in  question,  is  complicated 
with  the  effect  of  the  earth's  motion  in  the  interval  of  the 
observations,  and  with  its  dtuation  in  the  ecliptic,  with  respect 
to  the  line  of  nodes.  For  simplicity,  we  will  suppose  the 
earth  situated  as  it  is  on  the  10th  of  March,  in  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  nodes,  t.  e.  in  the  heliocentric 
longitude  170^  21',  and  to  remain  there  stationary  during  the 
whole  passage  of  a  spot  across  the  disc.    In  this  case  the  axis 


of  rotation  of  the  sun  will  be  situated  in  a  plane  passing 
through  the  earth  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  Suppose  C  to  represent  the  sun's  centre,  P  C/?  its 
axis,  E  C  the  line  of  sight,  P  N  Q  A  />  S  a  section  of  the  sun 
passing  through  the  earth,  and  Q  a  spot  situated  on  its 
equator,  and  in  that  plane,  and  consequently  in  the  middle  of 
its  apparent  path  across  the  disc.  K  the  axis  of  rotation 
were  perpen^cular  to  the  ecliptic,  as  N  S,  this  spot  would  bo 

*  The  great  ipot  of  December,  1719»  is  stated  to  have  been  seen  as  a  notch  in 
the  limb  Sf  the  sun. 

Q  4 
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at  A,  and  would  be  seen  projected  on  C>  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
It  is  actually  at  Q,  projected  upon  D^  at  an  apparent  distance 
C  D  to  the  north  of  the  centre^  which  is  the  apparent  smaller 
semi-axis  of  the  ellipse  described  by  the  spot,  which  being 

C  D 

known  by  micrometric  measurement,  the  value  of  ^^^-^  or  the 

cosine  of  Q  C  Ny  the  inclination  of  the  sun's  equator  becomes 
known,  C  N  being  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  at 
the  time.  At  this  epoch,  moreover,  the  northern  half  of  the 
drcle  described  by  the  spot  is  visible  (the  southern  passing 
behind  the  body  of  the  sun),  and  the  south  pole  p  of  the  sun  is 
within  the  visible  hemisphere.  This  is  the  case  in  the  whole 
interval  from  December  11th  to  July  12  th,  during  which,  the 
visual  ray  falls  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  sun's  equator. 
The  contrary  happens  in  the  other  half  year,  from  July  12th 
to  December  11th  and  this  is  what  is  understood  when  we  say 
that  the  ascending  node  (denoted  $2  )  of  the  sun's  equator  lies 
in  80°  21'  longitude — a  spot  on  the  equator  passing  that  node 
being  then  in  the  act  of  ascending  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic — such  being  the  con- 
ventional language  of  astronomers  in  speaking  of  these  matters. 
(392.)  If  the  observations  are  made  at  other  seasons  (which, 
however,  are  the  less  favourable  for  tliis  purpose  the  more 
remote  they  are  from  the  epochs  here  assigned);  when, 
moreover,  as  in  strictness  is  necessary,  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  the  interval  of  the  measures  is  allowed  for  (as  for  a 
change  of  the  point  of  sight) ;  the  calculations  requisite  to 
deduce  the  situation  of  the  axis  in  space,  and  the  duration  of  the 
revolution  around  it,  become  much  more  intricate,  and  it  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  them.  *  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  determinations  we  possess,  the  inclination  of 
the  sun's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  about  7°  20'  (its  nodes 
being  as  above  stated),  and  the  period  of  rotation  25  days  7 
hours  48  minutes,  f 

*  See  the  theory  in  Lahuide's  Astronomy,  art.  3258.,  and  the  formula;  of 
coiitpiitation  in  a  paper  by  Peterson  Schumacher's  Nachrichten,  No.  419. 

f  Bianchi  (Schumachers  Nach.,  4K3,),  agrwing  with  Laugier.  Dclambro 
makes  it  25^  0^  17'";  lVt<.i.>en,  2.5^  l^  30'".  The  incliiuition  of  the  axis  is 
imoertain  to  half  a  ilegrte,  aiul  the  node  to  several  degrees.  The  continual) 
tlianges  in  the  spotti  themseUe^  cause  this  uncertainty. 
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(393.)  The  region  of  the  spots  is  confined,  generally  speak- 
ingy  within  about  25^  on  either  side  of  the  sun's  equator ; 
beyond  30^  they  are  very  rarely  seen ;  in  the  polar  regions, 
never.  The  actual  equator  of  the  sun  is  also  less  frequently 
▼imted  by  spots  than  the  adjacent  zones  on  either  side,  and  a 
yifxj  material  difference  in  their  frequency  and  magnitude 
Bubjusts  in  its  northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  those  on  the 
northern  preponderating  in  both  respects.  The  zone  com- 
prised between  the  11th  and  15th  degree  to  the  northward  of 
the  equator  is  particularly  fertile  in  large  and  durable  spots. 
These  drcumstances,  as  well  as  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
a  more  or  less  regular  arrangement  of  the  spots,  when  nu- 
merous, in  the  manner  of  belts  parallel  to  the  equator,  point 
evidently  to  physical  peculiarities  in  certtun  parts  of  the 
sun's  body  more  favourable  than  in  others  to  the  production 
of  the  spots,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  to  a  general 
influence  of  its  rotation  on  its  axis  as  a  determining  cause  of 
their  distribution  and  arrangement,  and  would  appear  indica- 
tive of  a  system  of  movements  in  the  fluids  which  constitute 
its  luminous  surface  bearing  no  remote  analogy  to  our  trade 
winds — from  whatever  cause  arising.     (See  art.  239.  ct  seq.) 

(394.)  The  duration  of  individual  spots  is  commonly  not 
great ;  some  arc  formed  and  disappear  within  the  limit  of  a 
single  transit  across  the  disc — but  such  are  for  the  most 
part  small  and  insignificant.  Frequently  they  make  one  or 
two  revolutions,  being  recognized  at  their  reappearance  by 
their  situation  with  respect  to  the  equator,  their  configurations 
inter  se,  their  size,  or  other  peculiarities,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
terval elapsing  between  their  disappearance  at  one  limb  and 
reappearance  on  the  other.  In  a  few  rare  cases,  however, 
they  have  been  watched  round  many  revolutions.  The  great 
spot  of  1779  appeared  during  six  months,  and  one  and  the 
same  groupe  was  observed  in  1 840  by  Schwabe  to  return 
eight  times.  *  It  has  been  surmised,  with  considerable  appa- 
rent probability,  that  some  spots,  at  least,  are  generated  again 

•  Schuin.  Nach.  No.  418.  p.  l^TO.  The  roccnt  papeis  of  Bicia,  Ca|)occi, 
Schwabe,  PaftturiTy  and  Schmidt,  in  that  collection,  will  be  found  highly 
interesting. 
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and  agaiiif  at  distant  intenralB  of  time,  over  the  same  identical 
pcnnts  of  the  Bun'B  body  (as  huiricanes,  for  example^  areknown 
to  afiJBCt  gmn  localilaeB  on  the  earth's  8urfiu»^  and  to  pmsoe 
definite  tracka).  The  nnoertainty  which  atiU  preTaila  with 
respect  to  the  exact  doiation  of  its  rotation  renders  it  ferj 
diffioolttoobtunoonTinoingeTidenoeofthis;  nor,  indeed,  op 
it  be  expected,  nntil  by  hnngtng  together  into  one  connected 
view  the  recorded  state  of  the  snn's  snrfiEU)e  during  a  ynrj 
long  peiiod  of  time^  and  comparing  together  remarinUe 
spots  whkdi  have  appeared  m  lAf  jome /Nira&(  some  prsdse 
periodic  time  shall  be  found  which  shall  exactly  conciliate 
numerous  and  well-chaiacteriaed  appearances.  The  enquiry 
is  one  of  wngnlar  interest,  as  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  supply  of  light  and  heat  affixrded  to  our  {^be 
stands  in  intimate  connexion  with  those  processes  which  are 
taking  place  on  the  solar  surface^  and  to  wlucfa  the  spots  in 
some  way  or  other  owe  their  ori^n. 

(395.)  Above  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun,  and  the 
re^on  in  which  the  spots  reside,  there  are  strong  indications 
of  the  existence  of  a  gaseous  atmosphere  having  a  somewhat 
imperfect  transparency.  When  the  whole  disc  of  the  sun  is 
seen  at  once  through  a  telescope  magnifying  moderately 
enough  to  allow  it,  and  with  a  darkening  glass  such  as  to 
suffer  it  to  be  contemplated  with  perfect  comfort,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  borders  of  the  disc,  are  much  less  luminous 
than  the  centre.  That  this  is  no  illusion  Is  shown  by  project- 
ing the  sun's  image  undarkened  and  moderately  magnified, 
80  as  to  occupy  a  circle  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  taking  care  to  have  it  well  in  focus, 
when  the  same  appearance  will  be  observed.  This  can  only 
arise  from  the  circumferential  rays  having  undergone  the 
absorptive  action  of  a  much  greater  thickness  o£  some  imper- 
fectly transparent  envelope  (due  to  greater  obliquity  of  their 
passage  through  it)  than  the  centraL — But  a  still  more  con- 
vinciDg  and  indeed  decisive  evidence  is  offered  by  the  phaano- 
mena  attending  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Such  edipees 
(as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  are  produced  by  the  interposition 
of  the  dark  body  of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  sun. 
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the  moon  being  largo  enough  to  cover  and  surpass,  by  a 
very  small  breadth,  the  whole  diso  of  the  sun.  Now  when 
this  takes  place,  were  there  no  vaporous  atmosphere  capable 
of  reflecting  any  light  about  the  sun,  the  sky  ought  to  appear 
totally  dark,  since  (as  will  hereafter  abundantly  appear)  there 
is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  beUeving  the  moon  to  have  any  i^ 
atmosphere  capable  of  doing  so.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  a  bright  ring  or  corona  of  light  is 
seen,  fading  gradually  away,  as  represented  in  PI.  I.  fig  3., 
which  (in  cases  where  the  moon  is  not  centrally  superposed 
on  the  sun)  is  observed  to  be  concentric  with  the  latter,  not 
the  former  body.  This  corona  was  beautifully  seen  in  the 
eclipse  of  July  7.  1842,  and  with  this  most  remarkable 
addition  —  witnessed  by  every  spectator  in  Pa  via,  Milan, 
Vienna,  and  elsewhere :  three  distinct  and  very  conspicuous 
rose-coloured  protuberances  (as  represented  in  the  figure  cited) 
were  seen  to  project  beyond  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon, 
likened  by  some  to  flames,  by  others  to  mountains,  but  which 
their  enormous  magnitude  (for  to  have  been  seen  at  all  by 
the  naked  eye  their  height  must  have  exceeded  40,000  miles), 
and  their  faint  degree  of  illumination,  clearly  prove  to  have 
oeen  cloudy  masses  of  the  most  excessive  tenuity^  and  which 
doubtless  owed  their  support,  and  probably  their  existence,  to 
such  an  atmosphere  as  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

(396.)  That  the  temperature  at  the  visible  surface  of  the 
sun  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very  elevated,  much  more  so 
than  any  artificial  heat  produced  in  our  furnaces,  or  by  che- 
mical or  galvanic  processes,  we  have  indications  of  several 
distinct  kinds:  Ist,  From  the  law  of  decrease  of  radiant  heat 
and  light,  which,  being  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
it  follows,  that  the  heat  received  on  a  given  area  exposed  at 
the  distance  of  the  earth,  and  on  an  equal  area  at  the  visible 
surface  of  the  sun,  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  area  of 
the  sky  occupied  by  the  sun's  apparent  disc  to  the  whole 
hemisphere,  or  as  1  to  about  300000.  A  far  less  intensity  of 
solar  radiation,  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  suf- 
fices to  dissipate  gold  and  platina  in  vapour.  2dly,  From  the 
fadlity  with  which  the  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  traverse  glass. 
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a  property  which  is  found  to  belong  to  the  heat  of  artificial 
fires  in  the  direct  proportion  of  their  intensity.*  Sdlj,  From 
the  fact,  that  the  most  vivid  flames  disappear,  and  the  most 
intensely  ignited  solids  appear  only  as  black  spots  on  the  disc 
of  the  sun  when  held  between  it  and  the  eycf  From  the 
last  remark  it  foUows,  that  the  body  of  the  sun,  however  daik 
it  may  appear  when  seen  through  its  spots,  may,  nevertheless, 
be  in  a  state  of  most  intense  ignition.  It  does  not,  however, 
foUow  of  necessity  that  it  tnust  be  so.  The  contrary  is  at 
least  physically  possible.  A  perfectly  reflective  canopy  would 
effectually  defend  it  from  the  radiation  of  the  luminous  re^ons 
above  its  atmosphere,  and  no  heat  would  be  conducted  down- 
wards through  a  gaseous  medium  increasing  rapidly  in  density. 
That  the  penumbral  clouds  are  highly  reflective,  the  &ct  of 
their  visibility  in  such  a  situation  can  leave  no  doubt 

(397.)  As  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  has  been  measured, 
and  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  its  weight,  or  quantity  of  pon- 
derable matter,  ascertained,  so  also  attempts  have  been  made, 
and  not  wholly  without  success,  from  the  heat  actually  com- 
municated by  its  rays  to  given  surfaces  of  material  bodies 
exi)08ed  to  their  vertical  action  on  the  earth's  surface,  to  esti- 
mate the  total  expenditure  of  heat  by  that  luminary  in  a  given 
time.  The  result  of  such  experiments  has  been  thus  an- 
nounced. Supposing  a  cylinder  of  ice  45  miles  in  diameter,  to 
be  continually  darted  into  the  sun  tvith  the  velocity  of  liffht,  and 
that  the  water  produced  by  its  fusion  were  continually  carried 
off,  the  heat  now  given  off  constantly  by  radiation  would  then 
be  wholly  exjDcnded  in  its  liquefaction,  on  the  one  hand,  so  as 
to  leave  no  radiant  surplus ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  actual 
temperature  at  its  surface  would  undergo  no  diminution. 

(398.)  This  immense  escape  of  heat  by  radiation,  we  may 
remark,  will  fully  exjdain  the  constant  state  of  tumultuous 

*  By  direct  mcasurcnricnt  with  the  actinometerf  I  find  that  out  of  1000 
calorific  solar  rays,  816  penetrate  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  0'12  inch  thick;  and 
that  of  1000  rays  which  have  passed  through  one  such  plate,  859  are  capable 
of  passing  through  another.      H.  1 827. 

f  llic  hall  of  ignited  quicklime,  in  Lieutenant  Drummond's  oxy-hydrogcn 
lamp,  gives  the  nearest  imitation  of  the  solar  splendour  which  has  yet  been 
produce<l.  The  apppearance  of  this  jigainst  the  sun  was,  however,  as  described 
in  an  im|)erfect  trial  at  wliich  I  w.is  present.  The  experiment  ought  to  be 
rejicatcd  under  favourable  circuuiitauccb SuU  lo  the  «/.  of  1833. 
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agitation  in  which  the  fluids  composing  the  visible  surface  are 
maintained^  and  the  continual  generation  and  filling  in  of  the 
poreSf  without  having  recourse  to  internal  causes.  The  mode 
of  action  here  alluded  to  is  perfectly  represented  to  the  eye 
in  the  disturbed  subsidence  of  a  precipitate^  as  described  in 
art.  387.9  when  the  fluid  from  which  it  subsides  is  warm,  and 
losing  heat  from  its  surface. 

(399.)  The  sun*s  rays  are  the  ultimate  source  of  almost 
every  motion  which  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
By  its  heat  are  produced  all  winds,  and  those  disturbances  in 
ihe  electric  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  which  give  rise  to 
the  phenomena  of  lightning,  and  probably  also  to  those  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  aurora.  By  their  vivifying  action 
vegetables  are  enabled  to  draw  support  from  inorganic  matter, 
and  become,  in  their  turn,  the  support  of  animals  and  of  man, 
and  the  sources  of  those  great  deposits  of  dynamical  efficiency 
which  are  laid  up  for  human  use  in  our  coal  strata.*  By  them 
the  waters  of  the  sea  are  made  to  circulate  in  vapour  through 
the  air,  and  irrigate  the  land,  producing  springs  and  rivers.  By 
them  are  produced  all  disturbances  of  the  chemical  equilibrium 
of  the  elements  of  nature,  which,  by  a  series  of  compositions 
and  decompositions,  give  rise  to  new  products,  and  originate 
a  transfer  of  materials.  Even  the  slow  degradation  of  the 
solid  constilaents  of  the  surface,  in  which  its  chief  geological 
changes  consist,  is  almost  entirely  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
abrasion  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  alternation  of  heat  and 
frost ;  on  the  other  to  the  continual  beating  of  the  sea  waves, 
agitated  by  winds,  the  results  of  solar  radiation.  Tidal  action 
(itself  partly  due  to  the  sun's  agency)  exercises  here  a  com- 
paratively slight  influence.  The  effect  of  oceanic  currents 
(mainly  originating  in  that  influence),  though  slight  in  abrasion, 
is  powerful  in  diffusing  and  transporting  the  matter  abraded ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  immense  transfer  of  matter  so  pro- 
duced, the  increase  of  pressure  over  large  spaces  in  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  and  diminution  over  corresponding  portions  of 
the  land,  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  the  elastic 
power  of  subterranean  fires,  thus  repressed  on  the  one  hand 

*  So  in  the  edition  of  1 833. 
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and  relieved  on  the  other,  may  break  forth  in  points  when  the 
resistance  is  barely  adequate  to  their  retention,  and  thus  bring 
the  phenomena  of  even  volcanic  activity  under  the  general 
law  of  solar  influence.  * 

(400.)  The  great  mystery,  however,  is  to  conceive  how  so 
enormous  a  conflagration  (if  such  it  be)  can  be  kept  up. 
Every  discovery  in  chemical  science  here  leaves  us  completely 
at  a  loss,  or  rather,  seems  to  remove  farther  the  prospect  of 
probable  explanation.  If  conjecture  might  be  hazarded,  we 
should  look  rather  to  the  known  possibiUty  of  an  indefinite 
generation  of  heat  by  friction,  or  to  its  excitement  by  the 
electric  discharge,  than  to  any  actual  combustion  of  ponderable 
fuel,  whether  solid  or  gaseous,  for  the  origin  of  the  solar 
radiation.f 

•  So  in  the  edition  of  1833. 

f  Electricity  traversing  excessively  rarefied  air  or  vapours,  gives  out  light, 
and,  doubtless,  also  heat.  May  not  a  continual  current  of  electric  matter  be 
constantly  circulating  in  the  sun's  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  traversing  the 
planetary  spaces,  and  exciting,  in  the  upper  regions  of  its  atmosphere,  those 
phenomena  of  which,  on  however  diminutive  a  scale,  we  have  yet  an  unequivocal 
manifestation  in  our  aurora  borealis.  The  possible  analogy  of  the  solar  light 
to  that  of  the  aurora  has  been  distinctly  insisted  on  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
in  his  paper  already  cited.  It  would  be  a  highly  curious  subject  of  experi- 
mental inquiry,  how  far  a  mere  rcduplicntion  of  sheets  of  flame,  at  a  distance 
one  behind  the  other  (by  which  their  Hght  might  be  brought  to  any  required 
intensity),  would  communicntc  to  the  heat  of  the  resulting  compound  ray  the 
penetrating  character  which  distin^ishes  the  solar  calorific  rays.  We  may  also 
observe,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  sun's  polar,  as  compared  with  its  equatorial 
regions  (if  its  spots  be  really  atrao^ipheric),  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  its  ro- 
tation on  its  axis  only,  but  must  arise  from  some  cause  external  to  the  lumiuoms 
surface  of  the  sun,  as  we  see  the  belts  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  our  trade- 
winds,  arise  from  a  cause,  external  to  these  planets,  combining  itself  with  their 
rotation,  which  alone  can  produce  no  motions  when  once  the  form  of  equilibrium  V 
is  attained. 

The  prismatic  analysis  of  the  solar  beam  exhibits  in  the  spectrum  a  scries  of 
"  fixed  lines/'  totiilly  unlike  those  which  belong  to  the  light  of  any  known  ter- 
restrial fl.-ime.  This  may  hcreafler  lead  us  to  a  clearer  insight  into  its  origin. 
But,  before  we  can  draw  any  conclusions  from  such  an  indication,  we  must 
recollect,  that  previous  to  reaching  us  it  has  undergone  the  whole  absorptive 
action  of  our  atmosphere,  as  well  as  of  the  sun's.  Of  the  latter  we  know  no- 
thing, and  may  conjecture  every  thing  ;  but  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  former  we 
are  sure  ;  and  if  this  be  an  inherent  (t.  e.  an  absorptive)  colour,  the  air  must  be 
expected  to  act  on  the  spectrum  afler  the  analogy  of  other  coloured  media,  which 
often  (and  especially  light  blue  media)  leave  unabsorbed  portions  separated  by 
dark  intervals.  It  deserves  enquiry,  therefore,  whether  some  or  all  the  6xed 
lines  observed  by  Wolloston  and  Fraunliofer  may  not  have  their  origin  in  our 
own  atmosphere.  Experiments  made  on  lofty  mountains,  or  the  cars  of  bal- 
loons, on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  reflected  beams  which  have  been 
made  to  traverse  several  miles  of  oiUlitional  air  near  the  surface,  would  decide 
this  point.  The  aI)sorptive  effect  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  and  possibly  ako  of 
the  medium  surrounding  it  (whatever  it  be)  which  resists  the  motions  of  comets,  ^ 
cannot  be  thus  eliminated.  —  Note  to  the  edition  of  1833. 
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OP  THE  MOON. — ITS  SIDEREAL  PERIOD.  —  ITS  APPARENT  DIAMETER. 

—  ITS  PARALLAX,  DISTANCE,  AND  REAL  DIAMETER  —  FIRST 
APPROXIMATION  TO  ITS  ORBIT.  —  AN  ELLIPSE  ABOUT  THE  EARTH 
IN  THE  FOCUS.  —  ITS  EXCENTRICITY  AND  INCLINATION.  — MOTION 
OF  ITS  NODES  AND  APSIDES.  —  OF  OCCULT ATIONS  AND  SOLAR 
ECLIPSES  GENERALLY.  — LIMITS  WITHtJ^  WHICH  THEY  ARE  POS- 
SIBLE. —  THEY  PROVE  THE  MOON  TO  BE  AN  OPAKE  SOLID  —  ITS 
UGHT  DERIVED  FROM  THE  SUN.  —  ITS  PHASES.  —  SYNODIC  RE- 
VOLUTION OR  LUNAR  MONTH. — OP  ECLIPSES  MORE  PARTICULARLY. 

—  THEIR  PHENOMENA. — THEIR  PERIODICAL  RECURRENCE. — PHY- 
SICAL CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  MOON. —  ITS  MOUNTAINS  AND  OTHER 
SUPERFICIAL  FEATURES.  —  INDICATIONS  OF  FORMER  VOLCANIC 
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—  APPEARANCE  OF   THE  EARTH  FROM  IT. 

(401.)  The  moon^  like  the  sun,  appears  to  advance  among 
the  stars  with  a  movement  contrary  to  the  general  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens,  but  much  more  rapid,  so  as  to  be 
very  readily  perceived  (as  we  have  before  observed)  by  a 
few  hours'  cursory  attention  on  any  moonlight  night.  By 
this  continual  advance,  which,  though  sometimes  quicker, 
sometimes  slower,  is  never  intermitted  or  reversed,  it  makes 
the  tour  of  the  heavens  in  a  mean  or  average  period  of  27** 
7**  43™  1 1*'5,  returning,  in  that  time,  to  a  position  among 
the  stars  nearly  coincident  with  that  it  Iiad  before,  and  which 
would  be  exactly  so,  but  for  reasons  presently  to  be  stated. 

(402.)  The  moon,  then,  like  the  sun,  apparently  describes 
an  orbit  round  the  earth,  and  this  orbit  cannot  be  very 
different  from  a  circle,  because  the  apparent  angular  diameter 
of  the  full  moon  is  not  liable  to  any  great  extent  of  variation. 

(403.)  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  con- 
cluded from  its  horizontal  parallax,  which  may  be  found 
either  directly,  by  observations  at  remote  geographical  sta- 
tionBy  exactly  similar  to  those  described  in  art.  355.,  in  the 
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case  of  the  sun,  or  by  ifieans  of  the  phaencfmena  called  occul- 
tatlons^  from  which  also  its  apparent  diameter  is  most  rea- 
dily and  correctly  found.  From  such  observations  it  re- 
sults that  the  mean  or  average  distance  of  the  center  of  the 
moon  from  that  of  the  earth  is  69*9643  of  the  earth's  equa- 
torial radii,  or  about  237,000  miles.  This  distance,  great 
as  it  is,  is  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun's  body,  so  that  the  globe  of  the  sun  would  nearly  twice 
include  the  whole  orbit  of  the  moon ;  a  consideration  won- 
derfully calculated  to  raise  oiu*  ideas  of  that  stupendous 
luminary  I 

(404.)  The  distance  of  the  moon's  center  from  an  observer 
at  any  station  on  the  earth's  surface,  compared  with  its 
apparent  angular  diameter  as  measured  from  that  station,  will 
give  its  real  or  linear  diameter.  Now,  the  former  distance 
is  easily  calculated  when  the  distance  from  the  earth's  center 
is  known,  and  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  moon  also 
determined  by  observation ;  for  if  we  turn  to  the  figure  of 
art.  339.,  and  suppose  S  the  moon,  A  the  station,  and  C  the 
earth's  center,  the  distance  S  C,  and  the  earth's  radius  C  A, 
two  sides  of  the  triangle  ACS  are  given,  and  the  angle 
CAS,  which  is  the  supplement  of  Z  A  S,  the  observed 
zenith  distance,  whence  it  is  easy  to  find  A  S,  the  moon's 
distance  from  A.  From  such  observations  and  calculations 
it  results,  that  the  real  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2160  miles, 
or  about  0*2729  of  that  of  the  earth,  whence  it  follows  that, 
the  bulk  of  the  latter  being  considered  as  1,  that  of  the 
former  will  be  0'0204,  or  about  ^^^.  The  difference  of  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth's  cen- 
ter and  from  any  point  of  its  surface,  is  technically  called  the 
augmentation  of  the  apparent  diameter,  and  its  maximum 
occurs  when  the  moon  is  in  the  zenith  of  the  spectator.  Her 
mean  angular  diameter,  as  seen  from  the  center,  is  31'  7", 
and  is  always  —  0*545  x  her  horizontal  parallax. 

(405.)  By  a  series  of  observations,  such  as  described  in 
art.  403.,  if  continued  daring  one  or  more  revolutions  of  the 
moon,  its  real  distance  may  be  ascertained  at  every  point  of 
its  orbit ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  its  apparent  places  in  the 
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heavens  be  observed,  and  reduced  by  means  of  its  parallax 
to  the  earth's  center,  theu*  angular  intervals  will  become 
known,  so  that  the  path  of  the  moon  may  then  be  laid  down 
on  a  chart  supposed  to  represent  the  plane  in  wliich  its  orbit 
lies,  just  as  was  explained  in  the  case  of  the  solar  ellipse 
(art.  349.)  Now,  when  this  is  done,  it  is  found  that,  neg- 
lecting certain  small  (though  very  perceptible)  (deviations  of 
which  a  satisfactory  account  will  hereafter  be  rendered),  the 
form  of  the  apparent  orbit,  hkc  that  of  the  sun,  is  elliptic, 
but  considerably  more  eccentric,  the  eccentricity  amounting 
to  005484  of  the  mean  distance,  or  the  major  seiui-axis  of  the 
ellipse,  and  the  earth's  centre  being  situated  in  its  focus. 

(406.)  The  plane  in  which  this  orbit  lies  is  not  the  ecliptic, 
however,  but  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  5°  8'  48'^,  which 
b  called  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  intersects  it  in 
two  opposite  points,  which  are  called  its  nodes — the  ascend- 
ing node  being  that  in  which  the  moon  passes  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  northern,  and  the  descend- 
ing the  reverse.  The  points  of  the  orbit  at  which  the  moon 
18  nearest  to,  and  farthest  from,  the  earth,  are  called  respec- 
tively its  perigee  and  apogee^  and  the  line  joining  them  and 
the  earth  the  line  of  apsides. 

(407.)  There  are,  however,  several  remarkable  circum- 
Btances  which  interrupt  the  closeness  of  the  analogy,  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  between  the  motion  of  the 
moon  around  the  earth,  and  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  ellipse  described  remains,  during  a  great 
many  revolutions,  unaltered  in  its  position  and  dimensions ; 
or,  at  least,  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  are  not  percep- 
tible but  in  a  course  of  very  nice  observations,  which  have 
disclosed,  it  is  true,  the  existence  of  "  perturbations,"  but  of 
so  minute  an  order,  that,  in  ordinary  parlance,  and  for 
common  purposes,  we  may  leave  them  imconsidered.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  tlie  moon.  Even  in  a 
angle  revolution,  its  deviation  from  a  perfect  ellipse  is  very 
sensible.  It  does  not  return  to  the  same  exact  position 
among  the  stars  from  which  it  set  out,  thereby  indicating  a 
eontinual  change  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit.     And,  in  effect. 
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if  we  trace  by  observation,  from  month  to  month,  the  poini 
where  it  traverses  the  ecliptic,  we  shall  find  that  the  nodei 
of  its  orbit  are  in  a  continual  state  of  retreat  upon  the  ecliptic 
Suppose  O  to  be  the  earth,  and  A  b  a  d  that  portion  of  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  intersected  by  the  moon,  in  its 
alternate  passages  through  it,  from  south  to  north,  and  vice 
versa ;  and  let  A  B  C  D  E  F  be  a  portion  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  embracing  a  complete  sidereal  revolution.  Suppose  it 
^  to  set  out  from  the  ascending  node, 

y^<^^^    h'''^^^^^^^^         '^'^  then,  if  the  orbit  lay  all  in 

vT  ^.-"-^""v  ^^®  plane,  passing  through  O,  it 
^V\^^^^<^^^^     V^  ^^^^  h&YQ  a,  the  opposite  point 

\c^.^f^    .         -5^^     ^  ^'^  ecliptic,  for  its  descending 
^^^n""^^"^^^  node;  after  passing  which,  it  would 

again  ascend  at  A.  But,  in  fact, 
its  real  path  carries  it  not  to  a,  but  along  a  certain  curve, 
A  B  C,  to  C,  a  point  in  the  ecliptic  less  than  180''  distant 
from  A;  so  that  the  angle  A  O  C,  or  the  arc  of  longi- 
tude described  between  the  ascending  and  the  descending 
node,  is  somewhat  less  than  180^.  It  then  pursues  its 
course  below  the  ecliptic,  along  the  curve  C  D  E,  and 
rises  again  above  it,  not  at  the  point  c,  diametrically  opposite 
to  C,  but  at  a  point  E,  less  advanced  in  longitude.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  arc  described  in  longitude  between  two 
consecutive  passages  from  south  to  north,  through  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  falls  short  of  360°  by  the  angle  A  O  E ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  ascending  node  appears  to  have  retreated 
in  one  limation  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  by  that  amount. 
To  complete  a  sidereal  revolution,  then,  it  must  still  go  on  to 
describe  an  arc,  E  F,  on  its  orbit,  which  will  no  longer, 
however,  bring  it  exactly  back  to  A,  but  to  a  point  some- 
what above  it,  or  having  north  latitude, 

(408.)  The  actual  amount  of  this  retreat  of  the  moon's 
node  is  about  3'  10"  '64  per  diem,  on  an  average,  and  in  a 
period  of  6793*39  mean  solar  days,  or  about  18*6  years,  the 
ascending  node  is  carried  round  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
moon's  motion  in  its  orbit  (or  from  east  to  west)  over  a  whole 
drcumference  of  the  ecliptic.     Of  course,  in  the  middle  of 
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this  period  the  pofiition  of  the  orbit  must  have  been  precisely 
reversed  from  what  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Its  apparent 
path,  then,  will  lie  among  totally  different  stars  and  con- 
stellations at  different  parts  of  this  period ;  and  this  kind  of 
spiral  revolution  being  continually  kept  up^  it  will^  at  one 
time  or  other^  cover  with  its  disc  every  point  of  the  heavens 
within  that  limit  of  latitude  or  distance  from  the  ecliptic 
which  its  inclination  permits ;  that  is  to  say,  a  belt  or  zone 
of  the  heavens,  of  10**  18'  in  breadth,  having  the  ecliptic  for 
its  middle  line.  Nevertheless,  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
actual  place  of  the  moon,  in  consequence  of  this  motion, 
deviates  in  a  single  revolution  very  little  from  what  it  would 
be  were  the  nodes  at  rest.  Supposing  the  moon  to  set  out 
from  its  node  A,  its  latitude,  when  it  comes  to  F,  having 
completed  a  revolution  in  longitude,  will  not  exceed  8'; 
which,  though  small  in  a  single  revolution,  accumulates  in  its 
effect  in  a  succession  of  many  :  it  is  to  account  for,  and  re- 
present geometrically,  this  deviation,  that  the  motion  of  the 
nodes  is  devised. 

(409.)  The  moon's  orbit,  then,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
ellipse  returning  into  itself,  by  reason  of  the  variation  of 
the  plane  in  which  it  lies,  and  the  motion  of  its  nodes.  But 
even  laying  aside  this  consideration,  the  axis  of  the  ellipse 
is  itself  constantly  changing  its  direction  in  space,  as  has 
been  already  stated  of  the  solar  ellipse,  but  much  more 
n^idly ;  making  a  complete  revolution,  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  moon's  own  motion,  in  3232*5753  mean  solar  days, 
or  about  nine  years,  being  about  3"^  of  angular  motion  in  a 
whole  revolution  of  the  moon.  This  is  the  phenomenon  known 
by  the  name  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon's  apsides.  Its 
cause  will  be  hereafter  expluned.  Its  immediate  effect  is 
to  produce  a  variation  in  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  laws  of  exact  elliptic  motion. 
In  a  single  revolution  of  the  moon,  this  variation  of  distance 
is  trifling ;  but  in  the  course  of  many  it  becomes  considerable, 
as  is  easily  seen,  if  we  consider  that  in  four  years  and  a 
half  the  poation  of  the  axis  will  be  completely  reversed,  and 
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the  apogee  of  the  moon  will  occur  where  the  perigee  occurred 
before. 

(410.)  The  best  way  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
moon's  motion  is  to  regard  it  as  describing  an  ellipse  about 
the  earth  in  the  focus^  and^  at  the  same  time^  to  regard  this 
ellipse  itself  to  be  in  a  twofold  state  of  revolution ;  Ist,  in  its 
own  plane^  by  a  continual  advance  of  its  axis  in  that  plane ; 
and  2dly,  by  a  continual  tilting  motion  of  the  plane  itself^ 
exactly  similar  to,  but  much  more  rapid  than,  that  of  the 
earth's  equator  produced  by  the  conical  motion  of  its  axis 
described  in  art  317. 

(411.)  As  the  moon  is  at  a  very  moderate  distance  from 
lis  (astronomically  speaking),  and  is  in  fact  our  nearest 
neighbour,  while  the  sim  and  stars  are  in  comparison  immensely 
beyond  it,  it  must  of  necessity  happen,  that  at  one  time  or 
other  it  must  pass  over  and  occult  or  eclipse  every  star  and 
planet  within  the  zone  above  described  (and,  as  seen  from  the 
surface  of  earth,  even  sdmewhat  beyond  it,  by  reason  of 
parallax,  which  may  throw  it  apparently  nearly  a  'degree 
either  way  from  its  place  as  seen  from  the  centre,  according 
to  the  observer's  station).  Nor  is  the  sun  itself  exempt 
from  being  thus  hidden,  whenever  any  part  of  the  moon's 
disc,  in  this  her  tortuous  course,  comes  to  overlap  any  part 
of  the  space  occupied  in  the  heavens  by  that  luminxuy.  On 
these  occasions  is  exhibited  the  most  striking  and  impressive 
of  all  the  occasional  phenomena  of  astronomy,  an  eclipse  of  the 
su7iy  in  which  a  greater  or  less  portion,  or  even  in  some  rare 
conjunctures  the  whole,  of  its  disc  is  obscured,  and,  as  it 
were,  obliterated,  by  the  superposition  of  that  of  the  moon, 
which  appears  upon  it  as  a  circularly-terminated  black  spot, 
producing  a  temporary  diminution  of  daylight,  or  even 
nocturnal  darkness,  so  that  the  stars  appear  as  if  at  midnight. 
In  other  cases,  when,  at  the  moment  that  the  moon  is  centrally 
superposed  on  the  sun,  it  so  happens  that  her  distance  from  the 
earth  is  such  as  to  render  her  angular  diameter  less  than  the 
Sim's,  the  very  singular  phenomenon  of  an  annular  solar  eclipse 
takes  place,  when  the  edge  of  the  sun  appears  for  a  few 
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minutes  as  a  narrow  ring  of  light,  projecting  on  all  sides 
beyond  the  dark  circle  occupied  by  the  moon  in  its  centre. 

(412.)  A  solar  eclipse  can  only  happen  when  the  sun  and 
moon  are  in  conjunction,  that  is  to  say,  have  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  position  in  the  heavens,  or  the  same  lon- 
gitude. It  appears  by  art.  409.  that  this  condition  can  only 
be  fill  filled  at  the  time  of  a  new  moon,  though  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  at  every  conjunction  there  must  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  8UIL  If  the  lunar  orbit  coincided  with  the  ecliptic,  this 
would  be  the  case,  but  as  it  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of 
upwards  of  5%  it  is  evident  that  the  conjunction,  or  equality 
of  longitudes,  may  take  place  when  the  moon  is  in  the  part 
of  her  orbit  too  remote  from  the  ecliptic  to  permit  the  discs 
to  meet  and  overlap.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  assign  the 
limits  within  which  an  eclipse  is  possible.  To  this  end  we 
must  consider,  that,  by  the  effect  of  parallax,  the  moon's 
apparent  edge  may  be  thrown  in  any  direction,  according  to 
a  spectator's  geographical  station,  by  any  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  horizontal  parallax.  Now,  this  comes  to  the 
same  (so  far  as  the  possibility  of  an  eclipse  is  concerned)  as 
if  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  seen  from  the  earth's 
centre,  were  dilated  by  twice  its  horizontal  parallax ;  for  if, 
when  so  dilated,  it  can  touch  or  overlap  the  sun,  there  must 
be  an  eclipse  at  some  part  or  other  of  the  earth's  siuface.  If, 
then,  at  the  moment  of  the  nearest  conjunction,  the  geocentric 
distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  luminaries  do  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  their  semidiameters  and  of  the  moon's  horizontal 
parallax,  there  will  be  an  eclipse.  This  sum  is,  at  its 
maximum,  about  1®  34'  21",  In  the  spherical  triangle  S  N  M, 
then,  in  which  S  is  the  sun's  centre,  M  the  moon's,  S  N  the 
ecliptic,  M  N  the  moon's  orbit,  and  N  the  node,  we  may 

suppose  the  angle  N  S  M  a  right 
angle,  S  M  =  1°  34'  27",  and  the 
angle  M  N  S  =.-5^  8' 48'',  the  in- 
clination  of  the  orbit.  Hence  we 
calculate  S  N,  which  comes  out 
^y  ^     16°  58'.     If,  then,  at  the  moment 

of  the  new  mooiij  the  moon's  node  is  farther  from  the  sun 
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in  longitude  than  tliis  limit,  there  can  be  no  eclipse;  if 
within^  there  may,  and  probably  will,  at  some  part  or  other 
of  the  earth.  To  ascertain  precisely  whether  there  will  or 
not,  and,  if  there  be,  how  great  will  be  the  part  eclipsed, 
the  solar  and  limar  tables  must  be  consulted,  the  place  of 
the  node  and  the  semidiameters  exactly  ascertained,  and  the 
local  parallax,  and  apparent  augmentation  of  the  moon's 
diameter  due  to  the  difference  of  her  distance  from  the 
observer  and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  (which  may 
amount  to  a  sixtieth  part  of  her  horizontal  diameter),  de- 
termined ;  after  which  It  is  easy,  from  the  above  considerations, 
to  calculate  the  amount  overlapped  of  the  two  discs,  and 
their  moment  of  contact. 

(413.)  The  calculation  of  the  occultatlon  of  a  star  depends 
on  similar  considerations.  An  occultatlon  is  possible,  when 
the  moon's  course,  as  seen  from  the  earth's  centre,  carries  her 
within  a  distance  from  the  star  equal  to  the  sum  of  her 
semldlameter  and  horizontal  parallax ;  and  it  will  happen  at 
any  particular  spot,  when  her  apparent  path,  as  seen  from 
that  spot,  carries  her  centre  within  a  distance  equal  to  the 
sum  of  her  augmented  semidiamcter  and  actual  parallax.  The 
details  of  these  calculations,  which  are  somewhat  troublesome, 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.* 

(414.)  The  phenomenon  of  a  solar  eclipse  and  of  an  occul- 
tatlon are  highly  interesting  and  Instructive  in  a  physical 
point  of  view.  They  teach  us  that  the  moon  is  an  opaque 
body,  terminated  by  a  real  and  sharply  defined  surface  in- 
tercepting light  like  a  solid.  They  prove  to  us,  also,  that  at 
those  times  when  we  cannot  see  the  moon,  she  really  exists,  and 
pursues  her  course,  and  that  when  we  see  her  only  as  a 
crescent,  however  narrow,  the  whole  globular  body  is  there, 
filling  up  the  deficient  outline,  though  unseen.  For  occulta- 
tions  take  place  indifferently  at  the  dark  and  bright,  the 
visible  and  inv-isible  outline,  whichever  happens  to  be  towards 
the  direction  in  which  the  moon  is  moving ;  with  this  only 
difference,  that  a  star  occulted  by  the  bright  limb,  if  the 

*  Woodhouse*s  Astronomy,  vol.  i.     See  also  Trans.  Ast.  Spc.  vol.  i.  p.  325 
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phenomenon  be  watched  with  a  telescope^  gives  notice,  by 
its  gradual  approach  to  the  visible  edge,  when  to  expect  its 
disappearance,  while,  if  occulted  at  the  dark  limb,  if  the 
moon,  at  least,  be  more  than  a  few  days  old,  it  is,  as  it  were, 
extinguished  in  mid-fur,  without  notice  or  visible  cause  for 
its  disappearance,  which,  as  it  happens  instantaneousli/,  and 
without  the  slightest  previous  diminution  of  its  light,  is 
always  surprising ;  and,  if  the  star  be  a  large  and  bright  one, 
even  startling  from  its  suddenness.  The  re-appearance  of 
the  star,  too,  when  the  moon  has  passed  over  it,  takes  place 
in  those  cases  when  the  bright  side  of  the  moon  is  foremost, 
not  at  the  concave  outline  of  the  crescent,  but  at  the 
invisible  outline  of  the  complete  circle,  and  is  scarcely  less 
surprising,  from  its  suddenness,  than  its  disappearance  in 
the  other  case.* 

(415.)  The  existence  of  the  complete  circle  of  the  disc, 
even  when  the  moon  is  not  full,  does  not,  however,  rest  only 
on  the  evidence  of  occultations  and  eclipses.  It  may  be 
seen,  when  the  moon  is  crescent  or  waning,  a  few  days  before 
and  after  the  neio  moon,  with  the  naked  eye,  as  a  pale  round 
body,  to  which  the  crescent  seems  attached,  and  somewhat 
projecting  beyond  its  outline  (which  is  an  optical  illusion 
arising  from  the  greater  intensity  of  its  light).  The  cause 
of  this  appearance  will  presently  be  explained.  Meanwhile 
the  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  tliat  the  moon  is  not  inherently 
luminous  like  the  sun,  but  that  her  light  is  of  an  adventitious 
nature.     And  its  crescent  form,  increasing  regularly  from 

*  There  is  an  optical  illusion  of  a  very  strange  and  unaccountable  nature 
which  has  often  been  remarked  in  occultations.  The  star  appears  to  advance 
actually  mpon  and  within  the  edge  of  the  disc  before  it  disappears,  and  that 
sometimes  to  a  considerable  depth.  I  have  never  myself  witnessed  this  singular 
effect,  but  it  rests  on  most  unequivocal  testimony.  I  have  called  it  an  optical 
illuuon ;  but  it  is  hardy  pos§ilie  that  a  star  may  shine  on  such  occasions  through 
i  deep  fissures  in  the  substance  of  the  moon.  Tlic  occultations  of  close  double 
stars  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched,  to  see  whether  5o/A  individuals  are  thus 
pnjfeeUd^  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  connected  with  their  theory.  I  will  only 
hint  at  one,  vir.  that  a  double  star,  too  cloMe  to  be  seen  divided  with  any  telescope^ 
may  yet  bo  detected  to  be  double  by  the  mode  of  its  disappearanee.  Should  a 
eoDsiderable  star,  for  instance,  instead  of  undergoing  instantaneous  and  complete 
ntinction,  go  out  by  two  distinct  steps,  following  close  upon  each  other ;  first 
losing  a  portion,  then  the  whole  remainder  of  its  light,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  a 
double  star,  though  we  cannot  see  the  individualt  separately.  -^  NoU  to  the 
idir.o/'lSSS. 
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a  narrow  semicircular  line  to  a  complete  circular  disc^  cor- 
responds to  the  appearance  a  globe  would  present,  one 
hemisphere  of  which  was  black,  the  other  white,  when 
differently  turned  towards  the  eye,  so  as  to  present  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  each.  The  obvious  conclusion  from  tins  is, 
that  the  moon  is  such  a  globe,  one  half  of  which  is  brightened 
by  the  rays  of  some  luminary  sufficiently  distant  to  enlighten 
the  complete  hemisphere,  and  sufficiently  intense  to  give  it 
the  degree  of  splendour  we  see.  Now,  the  sun  alone  is 
competent  to  such  an  effect.  Its  distance  and  light  suffice ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  invariably  observed  that,  when  a  crescent, 
the  bright  edge  is  towards  the  sun,  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  moon  in  her  monthly  course  becomes  more  and  more 
distant  from  the  sun,  the  breadth  of  the  crescent  increases^ 
and  vice  versa, 

(416.)  The  sun's  distance  being  23984  radii  of  the  earth, 
and  the  moon's  only  60,  the  former  is  nearly  400  times  the 
latter.  Lines,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  sun  to  every  part 
of  the  moon's  orbit  may  be  regarded  as  very  nearly  paralleL  • 
Suppose,  now,  O  to  be  the  earth,  A  B  C  D,  &c  various 
positions  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  and  S  the  sun,  at  the  vast 
distance  above  stated ;  as  is  shown,  then,  in  the  figure,  the 
hemisphere  of  the  lunar  globe  turned  towards  it  (on  the 
right)  will  be  bright,  the  opposite  dark,  wherever  it  may 


stand  in  its  orbit.     Now,  in  the  position  A,  when  in  con- 
junction  with   the   sun,    the  dark   part   is   entirely  turned 

•  The  angle  subtended  by  the  moon's  orbit,  as  seen  from  the  sun  (in  the  mean 
state  of  things),  is  only  17'  12". 
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towards  O,  and  the  bright  from  it.  In  this  caac,  then,  the 
moon  is  not  seen,  it  ia  new  moon.  When  the  moon  has  come 
to  C^  half  the  bright  and  half  the  dark  hemisphere  are  pre- 
sented to  O,  and  tlie  same  in  the  opposite  situation  G :  these 
are  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon.  Lastly,  when 
at  E,  the  whole  bright  face  is  towards  the  earth,  the  whole 
dark  side  from  it,  and  it  is  then  seen  wholly  bright  or  full 
moon.  In  the  intermediate  positions  B  D  F  II,  the  portions 
of  the  bright  face  presented  to  O  will  be  at  first  less  than 
half  the  visible  surface,  then  greater,  and  finally  less  again^ 
till  it  vanishes  altogether,  as  it  comes  round  again  to  A. 

(417.)  These  montlily  changes  of  appearance,  or  phases, 
as  they  are  called,  arise,  then,  from  the  moon,  an  opaque 
body,  being  illuminated  on  one  side  by  the  sun,  and  reflecting 
firom  it,  in  all  directions,  a  portion  of  the  light  so  received. 
Nor  let  it  be  thought  surprising  that  a  solid  substance  thus 
illuminated  should  appear  to  shine  and  again  illuminate  the 
earth.  It  is  no  more  than  a  white  cloud  does  standing  off 
upon  the  clear  blue  sky.  By  day,  the  moon  can  hardly  bo 
distinguished  in  brightness  from  such  a  cloud;  and,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  clouds  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
appear  with  a  dazzling  splendour,  not  inferior  to  the  seeming 
brightness  of  the  moon  at  night.*  That  the  earth  sends  also 
such  a  light  to  the  moon,  only  probably  more  powerful  by 
reason  of  its  greater  apparent  sizct>  is  agreeable  to  optical 
principles,  and  explains  the  appearance  of  the  dark  portion 
of  the  young  or  waning  moon  completing  its  crescent  (art. 
413).  For,  when  the  moon  is  nearly  new  to  the  earth,  the 
latter  (so  to  speak)  is  nearly  full  to  the  former;  it  then 
illuminates  its  dark  half  by  strong  earth-light ;  and  it  is  a 

*  The  actual  illumination  of  the  lunar  surface  is  not  much  superior  to  that  of 
weathered  sandstone  rock  in  full  sun&hinc.  I  have  frequently  compared  the 
noon  setting  behind  the  grey  perpendicular  fa9ade  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
illuminated  by  the  sun  Just  risen  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon,  when  it 
hM  been  scaicely  dintinguishnble  in  brightness  from  the  rock  in  contact  with  it. 
The  tun  and  moon  being  nearly  at  equal  altitudes  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
fice  from  cloud  or  vapour,  iu  effect  is  alike  on  both  luminaries.  (H.  1848). 

t  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  32^  from  tlie  earth  ;  that  of  the  earth 
Ktn  from  the  moon  is  twice  her  horizontal  parallax,  or  1°  54'.  The  apparent 
wifrecs,  therefore,  are  ai  ( 114)» :  (32)*,  or  as  1 3 :  1  nearly. 
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portion  of  this,  reflected  back  again,  which  makes  it  visible 
to  us  in  the  twilight  sky.  As  the  moon  gains  age,  the  earth 
offers  it  a  less  portion  of  its  bright  side,  and  the  phenomenon 
in  question  dies  away. 

(418.)  The  lunar  month  is  determined  by  the  recurrence 
of  its  phases :  it  reckons  from  new  moon  to  new  moon ;  that 
is,  &om  leaving  its  conjunction  with  the  sun  to  its  return  to 
conjunction.  If  the  sun  stood  still,  like  a  fixed  star,  the 
interval  between  two  conjunctions  would  be  the  same  as  the 
period  of  the  moon's  sidereal  revolution  (art.  401.) ;  but,  as 
the  sun  apparently  advances  in  the  heavens  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  moon,  only  slower,  the  latter  has  more 
than  a  complete  sidereal  period  to  perform  to  come  up  with 
the  sun  again,  and  will  require  for  it  a  longer  time,  which  is 
the  lunar  month,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed  in  astronomy,  a 
synodical  period.  The  difference  is  easily  calculated  by  con- 
sidering that  the  superfluous  arc  (whatever  it  be)  is  described 
by  the  sun  with  the  velocity  of  0*'"98565  per  diem^  in  the  tame 
time  that  the  moon  describes  that  arc  plus  a  complete  revolu- 
tion, with  her  velocity  of  13'^"17640  per  diem;  and,  the  times 
of  description  being  identical,  the  spaces  are  to  each  other  in 
the  proportion  of  the  velocities.  Let  V  and  v  be  the  mean 
angular  velocities,  x  the  superfluous  arc ;  then  V :  r : :  1  +  x :  x ; 

and  V — V :  v::  I :  X,  whence  x  is  found,  and  -  =  the  time  of 

V 

describing  x,  or  the  difference  of  the  sidereal  and  synodical 
periods.  From  these  data  a  slight  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
will  suffice  to  derive  the  arc  in  question,  and  the  time  of  its 
description  by  the  moon;  which  being  the  excess  of  the 
eynodic  over  the  sidereal  period,  the  former  will  be  had,  and 
will  appear  to  be  29^*  12^  44"  2«-87. 

(419.)  Supposing  the  position  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's 
orbit  to  permit  it,  when  the  moon  stands  at  A  (or  at  the  new 
moon),  it  will  intercept  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  cause  a  solar  eclipse.  On  the  other  hand,  when  at  E 
(or  at  the  fiiU  moon),  the  earth  O  will  intercept  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  cast  a  shadow  on  the  moon,  thereby  causing  a 
lunar  eclipse.     And  this  is  perfectly  consonant  to  fact^  such 
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eclipeca  never  happening  but  at  the  exact  time  of  the  fiJl 
moon.  But,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  as  confirmatory 
of  the  position  of  the  earth's  sphericity,  this  shadow,  which 
we  plidnly  see  to  enter  upon  and,  as  it  were,  eat  away  the 
disc  of  the  moon,  is  always  terminated  by  a  circular  outline, 
though,  from  the  greater  size  of  the  circle,  it  is  only  partially 
seen  at  any  one  time.  Now,  a  body  which  always  casts  a 
circular  shadow  must  itself  be  spherical. 

(420.)  Eclipses  of  the  sim  are  best  understood  by  re- 
garding the  sun  and  moon  as  two  independent  luminaries, 
each  moving  according  to  known  laws,  and  viewed  from  the 
earth ;  but  it  is  also  instructive  to  consider  eclipses  generally 
as  arising  from  the  shadow  of  one  body  thrown  on  another  by 
a  luminary  much  larger  than  either.  Suppose,  then,  A  B  to 
represent  the  sun,  and  C  D  a  spherical  body,  whether  earth 
or  moon,  illuminated  by  it.  If  we  join  and  prolong  A  C,  B  D ; 
since  A  B  is  greater  than  C  D,  these  lines  will  meet  in  a  point 
E,  more  or  less  distant  from  the  body  C  D,  according  to  its 
size,  and  within  the  space  C  E  D  (which  represents  a  cone. 


rince  C  D  and  A  B  are  spheres),  there  will  be  a  total  shadow. 
This  shadow  is  called  the  umhroy  and  a  spectator  situated 
within  it  can  see  no  part  of  the  sun's  disc.  Beyond  the 
umbra  are  two  diverging  spaces  (or  rather,  a  portion  of  a 
single  conical  space,  having  K  for  its  vertex),  where  if  a 
spectator  be  situated,  as  at  M,  he  will  see  a  portion  only 
(A  O  N  P)  of  the  sun's  surface,  the  rest  (B  O  N  P)  being 
obscured  by  the  earth.  lie  will,  therefore,  receive  only 
l)artial  sunshine;    and  the  more,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the 
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exterior  borders  of  that  cone  which  is  called  the  penumbra^ 
Beyond  this  he  will  see  the  whole  sun,  and  be  in  full  illu- 
mination. All  these  circumstances  may  be  perfectly  well 
shown  by  holding  a  small  globe  up  in  the  sun,  and  receiving 
its  shadow  at  different  distances  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

(421.)  In  a  lunar  eclipse  (represented  in  the  upper  figure), 
the  moon  is  seen  to  enter*  the  penumbra  first,  and,  by 
degrees,  get  involved  in  the  umbra,  the  former  bordering 
the  latter  like  a  smoky  haze.  At  this  period  of  the  eclipse, 
and  while  yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  moon  remains  un- 
obscured,  the  portion  involved  in  the  umbra  is  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  though  still  perceptible  in  a  telescope,  and  of 
a  dark  grey  hue.  But  as  the  eclipse  advances,  and  the 
enlightened  part  diminishes  in  extent,  and  grows  gradually 
more  and  more  obscured  by  the  advance  of  the  penumbra, 
the  eye,  relieved  from  its  glare,  becomes  more  sensible  to 
feeble  impressions  of  light  and  coloiur ;  and  phaenomena  of  a 
remarkable  and  instructive  character  begin  to  be  developed. 
The  umbra  is  seen  to  be  very  far  from  totally  dark ;  and  in 
its  faint  illumination  it  exhibits  a  gradation  of  colour,  being 
bluish,  or  even  (by  contrast)  somewhat  greenish,  towards 
the  borders  for  a  space  of  about  4'  or  5'  of  apparent  angular 
breadth  inwards,  thence  passing,  by  delicate  but  rapid  gra- 
dation, through  rose  red  to  a  fiery  or  copper-coloured  glow, 
like  that  of  dull  red-hot  iron.  As  the  ecUpse  proceeds  this 
glow  spreads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon,  which  then 
becomes  on  some  occasions  so  strongly  illuminated,  as  to  cast 
a  very  sensible  shadow,  and  allow  the  spots  on  its  surface  to 
be  perfectly  well  distinguished  through  a  telescope. 

(422.)  The  cause  of  these  singular,  and  sometimes  very 
beautiful  appearances,  is  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  light  in 
passing  through  our  atmosphere,  which  at  the  same  time 
becomes  coloured  with  the  hues  of  sunset  by  the  absorption 
of  more  or  less  of  the  ^dolet  and  blue  rays,  as  it  passes 
through  strata  nearer  or  more  remote  from  the  earth's  surface, 

•  Th«  actual  contact  with  the  penumbra  is  never  seen ;  the  de^cation  of 
light  comes  on  so  very  gradually  that  it  is  not  till  when  already  deeply inunened, 
that  it  is  perceived  to  be  sensibly  darkened. 
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and,  therefore,  more  or  less  loaded  with  vapour.     To  show  thla, 
let  A  D  a  be  a  eeetion  of  the  cone  of  the  umbra,  and  F  B  kf 


of  the  penumbra,  through  their  common  axis  D  E  S,  passing 
through  the  centres  E  S  of  the  earth  and  sun,  and  let  K  MA 
he  a  section  of  these  cones  at  a  distance  E  M  from  E,  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit,  or  60  radii  of  the  earth.* 
Taking  this  radius  for  unity,  since  E  S,  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  is  23964,  and  tlie  semidiameter  of  the  sun  111^  such 
units,  we  readily  calculate  DE=218,  DM=158,  for  the 
distances  at  which  the  apex  of  the  geometrical  umbra  liea 
behind  the  earth  and  the  moon  respectively.  Wc  also  find 
for  the  measure  of  the  angle  E  D  B,  15'  46",  and  therefore 
DBE=89°44' 14",  whence  also  wo  get  M  C  (the  linear 
seniidiameter  of  the  umbra)=0-725  (or  in  miles  28G4),  and 
the  angle  C  E  M,  its  apparent  angular  semidinmeter  as  seen 
from  E=41' 30".  And  instituting  similar  calculntions  for 
the  geometrical  penumbra  we  get  MK=  1-005  (3970  miles), 

•  The  Gguro  i»  unnvolilsblf  drawn  out  of  nil  proportion,  and  the  angle* 
ilotentlj  cugftcraled.  'ITie  rradcr  should  endeavour  to  dtav  the  figtue  in  ili 
true  ptoportiona. 
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and  K  E  M  5T  36" ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
the  doubles  of  these  angles^  or  the  mean  angular  diameters  of 
the  umbra  and  penumbra^  are  described  by  the  moon  with  its 
mean  velocity  in  2*^  43™,  and  3*^  47"  respectively,  which  are 
therefore  the  respective  durations  of  the  total  and  partial 
obscuration  of  any  one  point  of  the  moon*s  disc  in  traversbg 
centrally  the  geometrical  shadow. 

(423.)  Were  the  earth  devoid  of  atmosphere,  the  whole  of 
the  phenomena  of  a  lunar  eclipse  would  consist  in  these 
partial  or  total  obscurations.  Within  the  space  Cc  the 
whole  of  the  light,  and  within  K  C  and  c  A  a  greater  or  less 
portion  of  it  would  be  intercepted  by  the  solid  body  B  d  of 
the  earth.  The  refracting  atmosphere,  however,  extends 
from  6,  by  to  a  certain  imknown,  but  very  small  distance 
B  H,  3  A,  which,  acting  as  a  convex  lens,  of  gradually  (and 
very  rapidly)  decreasing  density,  disperses  all  that  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  light  which  falls  upon  it  over  a 
space  bounded  externally  by  H  ^,  parallel  and  very  nearly 
coincident  with  B  F,  and  internally  by  a  line  B  z,  the  former 
representing  the  extreme  exterior  ray  from  the  limb  a 
of  the  sun,  the  latter,  the  extreme  interior  ray  from  the 
limb  A.  To  avoid  complication,  however,  we  will  trace 
only  the  courses  of  rays  which  just  graze  the  surface  at  B, 
viz :  B  z  from  the  upper  border.  A,  and  B  v  from  the  lower, 
a,  of  the  sun.  Each  of  these  rays  is  bent  inwards  from  its 
original  course  by  double  the  amount  of  the  horizontal  refrac- 
tion (33')  i.  €.  by  1°  6',  because,  in  passing  firom  B  out  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  undergoes  a  deviation  equal  to  that  at  entering, 
and  in  the  same  direction.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pursuing 
the  courses  B  D,  B  F,  these  rays  respectively  will  occupy 
the  positions  B 2: y,  Br,  making,  with  the  aforesaid  lines,  the 
angles  D  B  ^,  F  B  r,  each  I*'  6\  Now  we  have  foimd 
D  B  E  =  89°  44'  14"  and  therefore  F  B  E  (  =  D  B  E  + 
angular  diani.  of  O)  =  90°  17'  17",  consequently  the  angles 
E  B  y  and  E  B  r  will  be  respectively  88°  38'  14"  and  89^ 
11'  17"  from  wliich  we  conclude  Er  =42-03  and  Ei;=88-89 
the  former  falling  short  of  the  moon's  orbit  by  17*97,  and  the 
latter  surpassing  it  by  28*89  radii  of  the  cartL 
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(424.)  The  penumbra^  therefore,  of  rays  refracted  at  B, 
will  be  spread  over  the  space  wBy,  that  at  H  over^Hrf', 
and  at  the  intermediate  points,  over  similar  intermediate 
spaces,  and  through  this  compound  of  superposed  penumbrse 
the  moon  passes  during  the  whole  of  its  path  through  the 
geometrical  shadow,  never  attaining  the  absolute  umbra  ^^zb 
at  alL  Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  intensity  of 
the  refracted  rays,  it  is  evident  that  the  totality  of  light  so 
thrown  into  the  shadow  is  to  that  which  the  earth  intercepts, 
as  the  area  of  a  circular  section  of  the  atmosphere  to  that  of 
a  diametrical  section  of  the  earth  itself,  and,  therefore,  at  all 
events  but  feeble.  And  it  is  still  further  enfeebled  by  actual 
clouds  suspended  in  that  portion  of  the  £ur  which  forms  the 
visible  border  of  the  earth's  disc  as  seen  from  the  moon,  as 
well  as  by  the  general  want  of  transparency  caused  by  in- 
visible vapour,  which  is  especially  effective  in  the  lowermost 
strata,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  surface,  and  which 
will  impart  to  all  the  rays  they  transmit,  the  ruddy  hue  of 
sunset,  only  of  double  the  depth  of  tint  which  we  admire  in 
our  glowing  sunsets,  by  reason  of  the  rays  having  to  traverse 
twice  as  great  a  thickness  of  atmosphere.  This  redness  will 
be  most  intense  at  the  points  x,  y,  of  the  moon's  path  through 
the  umbra,  and  will  thence  degrade  very  rapidly  outwardly, 
over  the  spaces  xc,  y  C,  less  so  inwardly,  over  xy.  And  at 
C,  c,  its  hue  will  be  mingled  with  the  bluish  or  greenish 
light  which  the  atmosphere  scatters  by  irregular  dispersion, 
or  in  other  w^ords  by  our  twilight  (art  44).  Nor  will  the 
phenomenon  be  uniformly  conspicuous  at  all  times.  Sup- 
posing a  generally  and  deeply  clouded  state  of  tlie  atmosphere 
around  the  edge  of  the  earth's  disc  visible  from  the  moon 
{L  e.  around  that  great  circle  of  the  earth,  in  which,  at  the 
moment  the  sun  is  in  the  horizon,)  little  or  no  refracted  light 
may  reach  the  moon.*  Supposing  that  circle  partly  clouded 
and  partly  clear,  patches  of  red  light  corresponding- to  the  clear 
portions  will  be  thrown  into  the  umbra,  and  may  give  rise  to 
various  and  changeable  dbtributions  of  light  on  the  eclipsed 

•  As  in  the  edipies  of  June  5.  1680,  April  95.  164S.     Lalande,  Ast  1769. 
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disc* ;  while,  if  entirely  clear,  the  eclipse  will  be  remarkable 
for  the  conspicuousness  of  the  moon  during  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  its  immersion  in  the  mnbra.f 

(425.)  Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  earth,  the  cone  of  its 
umbra  always  projects  far  beyond  the  moon ;  so  that,  if,  at  the 
time  of  a  lunar  eclipse,  the  moon's  path  be  properly  directed,  it 
is  sure  to  pass  through  the  umbra.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
case  in  solar  eclipses.  It  so  happens,  from  the  adjustment  of 
the  size  and  distance  of  the  moon,  that  the  extremity  of  her 
umbra  always  falls  near  the  earth,  but  sometimes  attains  and 
sometimes  falls  short  of  its  surface.  In  the  former  case 
(represented  in  the  lower  figure  art.  420.)  a  black  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fainter  shadow,  is  formed,  beyond  which  there 
is  no  eclipse  on  any  part  of  the  earth,  but  within  which  there 
may  be  either  a  total  or  partial  one,  as  the  spectator  is  within 
the  umbra  or  penumbra.  When  the  apex  of  the  mnbra  falls 
on  the  surface,  the  moon  at  that  point  will  appear,  for  an 
instant,  to  just  cover  the  sun ;  but,  when  it  falls  short,  there 
will  be  no  total  eclipse  on  any  part  of  the  earth;  but  a 
spectator,  situated  in  or  near  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of 
the  cone,  will  see  the  whole  of  the  moon  on  the  sun,  although 
not  large  enough  to  cover  it,  t.  e,  he  will  witness  an  anniQar 
eclipse. 

(426.)  Owing  to  a  remarkable  enough  adjustment  of  the 
periods  in  which  the  moon's  synodical  revolution,  and  that  of 
her  nodes,  are  performed,  eclipses  return  after  a  certain 
period,  very  nearly  in  the  same  order  and  of  the  same 
magnitude.  For  223  of  the  moon's  mean  synodical  revolu- 
tions, or  lunationsy  as  they  are  called,  will  be  found  to  occupy 
6585*32  days,  and  nineteen  complete  synodical  revolutions 
of  the  node  to  occupy  6585*78.  The  difference  in  the  mean 
position  of  the  node,  then,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  223 
lunations,  is  nearly  insensible;  so  that  a  recurrence  of  all 
eclipses  within  that  interval  must  take  place.     Accordingly, 

♦  As  in  the  eclipse  of  Oct.  13.  1837,  observed  by  the  author. 

t  As  in  that  of  March  1 9.  1848,  when  the  moon  is  described  as  giving  "good 
light  "  during  more  than  an  hour  after  its  total  immersion,  and  some  penons 
•ven  doubted  its  being  eclipsed.     (Notices  of  R.  Ast.  Soc.  viii.  p.  132.) 
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this  period  of  223  lunations^  or  eighteen  years  and  ten  days, 
18  a  very  important  one  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chaldeans^  the' earliest 
astronomers,  the  regular  return  of  eclipses  having  been 
known  as  a  physical  fact  for  ages  before  their  exact  theory 
was  understood.  In  this  period  there  occur  ordinarily  70 
edipsesy  29  of  tlie  moon  and  41  of  the  sun,  visible  in  some 
part  of  the  earth.  Seven  eclipses  of  cither  sun  or  moon  at 
most,  and  two  at  least  (both  of  the  sun),  may  occur  in  a 
year. 

(427.)  The  commencement,  duration,  and  magnitude  of  a 
r  lunar  eJ^pse  are  much  more  easily  calculated  than  those  of  a 
solar,  being  independent  of  the  position  of  the  spectator  on 
the  earth's  surface,  and  the  same  as  if  viewed  from  its  centre. 
The  common  centre  of  the  umbra  and  penumbra  lies  always 
in  the  ecliptic,  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  the  path 
described  by  the  moon  in  passing  through  it  is  its  true  orbit 
as  it  stands  at  the  moment  of  the  full  moon.  In  tliis  orbit, 
its  position,  at  every  instant,  is  known  from  the  lunar  tables 
and  ephemeris ;  and  all  we  have,  therefore,  to  ascertidn,  is, 
the  moment  when  the  distance  between  the  moon's  centre  and 
the  centre  of  the  shadow  is  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
semidiameters  of  the  moon  and  penumbra^  or  of  the  moon  and 
umbra,  to  know  when  it  enters  upon  and  leaves  them  re- 
spectively. No  lunar  eclipse  can  take  place,  if,  at  the  moment 
of  the  full  moon,  the  sun  be  at  a  greater  angular  distance 
fiom  the  node  of  the  moon's  orbit  than  11^  21',  meaning  by 
an  ecKpse  the  immersion  of  any  part  of  the  moon  in  the 
umbra,  as  its  contact  with  the  penumbra  cannot  be  observed 
(see  note  to  art  421.). 

(428.)  The  dimensions  of  the  shadow,  at  the  place  where 
it  crosses  the  moon's  path,  require  us  to  know  the  distances 
of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  time.  These  are  variable ;  but 
tre  calculated  and  set  down,  as  well  as  their  semidiameters, 
for  erezy  day,  in  the  ephemeris>  so  that  none  of  the  data  are 
wanthig.  The  sun's  distance  is  easily  calculated  from  its 
elliptic  orbit ;  but  the  moon's  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty, 

8 
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by  reason  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  lunar 
orbit.    (Art  409.) 

(429.)  The  physical  constitution  of  the  moon  is  better 
known  to  us  than  that  of  any  other  heavenly  body.  By  the 
aid  of  telescopes^  we  discern  inequalities  in  its  surface  which 
can  be  no  other  than  mountains  and  valleys^ — for  this  plain 
reason^  that  we  see  the  shadows  cast  by  the  former  in  the 
exact  proportion  as  to  length  which  they  ought  to  have,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  inclination  of  the  sun's  rays  to  that 
part  of  the  moon's  surface  on  which  they  stand.  The  convex 
outline  of  the  limb  turned  towards  the  sun  is  always  circular, 
and  very  nearly  smooth;  but  the  opposite  border  of  the 
enlightened  part,  which  (were  the  moon  a  perfect  sphere) 
ought  to  be  an  exact  and  sharply  defined  ellipse,  is  always 
observed  to  be  extremely  ragged,  and  indented  with  deep 
recesses  and  prominent  points.  The  mountains  near  this  edge 
cast  long  black  shadows,  as  they  should  evidently  do,  when 
we  consider  that  the  sun  is  in  the  act  of  rising  or  setting  to 
the  parts  of  the  moon  so  circumstanced.  But  as  the  en- 
lightened edge  advances  beyond  them,  ?.  e.  as  the  sun  to  them 
gains  altitude,  their  shadows  shorten ;  and  at  the  full  moon, 
when  all  the  light  falls  in  our  line  of  sight,  no  shadows  are 
seen  on  any  part  of  her  surface.  From  micrometrical  measures 
of  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  of  the  more  conspicuous 
mountains,  taken  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
the  heights  of  many  of  them  have  been  calculated.  Messrs. 
Beer  and  Macdler  in  their  elaborate  work,  entitled  "  Der 
Mond,"  have  given  a  list  of  heights  resulting  from  such 
measurements,  for  no  less  than  1095  luriSar  mountains,  among 
which  occur  all  degrees  of  elevation  up  to  3569  toises, 
(22823  British  feet),  or  about  1400  feet  liigher  than  Chun- 
borazo  in  the  Andes.  The  existence  of  such  mountains 
is  further  corroborated  by  their  appearance,  as  small  points 
or  islands  of  light  beyond  the  extreme  edge  of  the  enlightened 
part,  which  arc  their  tops  catcliing  the  sun-beams  before  the 
intermediate  plain,  and  wliich,  as  the  light  advances,  at  length 
connect  themselves  with  it,  and  appear  as  prominences  from 
the  general  edge. 
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(430.)  The  generality  of  the  lunar  mountams  present  a 
striking  uniformity  and  singularity  of  aspect.  They  are 
wonderfully  numerous,  especially  towards  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  disc,  occupying  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  surface, 
and  almost  universally  of  an  exactly  circular  or  cup-shaped 
form,  foreshortened,  however,  into  ellipses  towards  the  limb; 
but  the  larger  have  for  the  most  part  flat  bottoms  within, 
from  which  rises  centrally  a  small,  steep,  conical  hilL  They 
offer,  in  short,  in  its  highest  perfection,  the  true  volcanic 
character,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  in 
a  map  of  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  Cainpi  Phlegi*a;i*  or 
the  Puy  de  Dome,  but  witli  tliis  remarkable  peculiarity, 
viz, :  that  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the  craters  are  very  deeply 
depressed  below  the  general  surface  of  the  moon,  the  internal 
depth  being  often  twice  or  three  times  the  external  height. 
In  some  of  the  principal  ones,  decisive  marks  of  volcanic 
stratification,  arising  from  successive  deposits  of  ejected  matter, 
and  evident  indications  of  lava  currents  streaming  outwards 
in  all  directions,  may  be  clearly  traced  with  powerful  tele- 
scopes. (See  PL  V.  fig.  2.)  t  In  Lord  Eossc's  magnificent 
reflector,  the  flat  bottom  of  the  crater  called  Albategnius  is 
seen  to  be  strewed  with  blocks  not  visible  in  inferior  tele- 
scopes, while  the  exterior  of  another  ( Aristillus)  is  all  hatched 
over  with  deep  gullies  radiating  towards  its  center.  What 
is,  moreover,  extremely  singular  in  the  geology  of  the  moon 
is,  that,  although  nothing  having  the  character  of  seas  can 
be  traced,  (for  the  dusky  spots,  which  are  commonly  called 
seas,  when  closely  examined,  present  appearances  incom- 
patible with  the  supposition  of  deep  water,)  yet  there  are 
large  re^ons  perfectly  level,  and  apparently  of  a  decided 
alluvial  character. 

(431.)  The  moon  has  no  clouds,  nor  any  other  decisive 
indications  of  an  atmosphere.  Were  there  any,  it  could  not 
fiedl  to  be  perceived  in  the  occultations  of  stars  and  the  pluc- 
nomena  of  solar  eclipses,  as  well  as  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
phenomena.     The  moon's  diameter,  for  example,  as  measured 

*  See  Breulak*t  map  of  the  environs  of  Nnples,  and  Dcmnarest*s  of  Auvcrgne. 
f  From  A  drawing  taken  with  a  reflector  of  twenty  feet  focal  length  (A). 
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niicromctrically^  and  as  estimated  by  the  interval  between 
the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  a  star  in  an  occultation, 
ought  to  differ  by  twice  the  horizontal  re&oction  at  the  moon's 
surface.  No  appretiable  difference  being  perceived,  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  the  non-existence  of  any  atmosphere 
dense  enough  to  cause  a  re&oction  of  V'  t.  e.  having  one  1980th 
port  of  the  density  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  In  a  solar 
eclipse,  the  existence  of  any  sensible  refracting  atmosphere 
in  the  moon,  would  enable  us  to  trace  the  limb  of  the  latter 
beyond  the  cusps,  externally  to  the  sun's  disc,  by  a  narrow, 
but  brilUant  line  of  light,  extending  to  some  distance  along 
its  edge.  No  such  phasnomenon  is  seen.  Very  faint  stars 
ought  to  be  extinguished  before  occultation,  were  any 
appretiable  amount  of  vapour  suspended  near  the  surfEU^ 
of  the  moon.  But  such  is  not  the  case;  when  occulted 
at  the  bright  edge,  indeed,  the  light  of  the  moon  extinguishes 
small  stars,  and  even  at  the  dark  limb,  the  glare  in  the  sky 
caused  by  the  near  presence  of  the  moon,  renders  the  occulta- 
tion of  very  minute  stars  unobservable.  But  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  total  lunar  eclipse,  stars  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  magnitude  are  seen  to  come  up  to  the  limb,  and 
undergo  sudden  extinction  as  well  as  those  of  greater  bright- 
ness.* Hence,  the  climate  of  the  moon  must  be  very  ex- 
traordinary; the  alternation  being  that  of  unmitigated  and 
burning  sunshine  fiercer  than  an  equatorial  noon,  continued  , 
for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  the  keenest  severity  of  frost,  far 
exceeding  that  of  our  polar  winters,  for  an  equal  time.  Such 
a  disposition  of  things  must  produce  a  constant  transfer  of 
whatever  moisture  may  exist  on  its  surface,  from  the  point 
beneath  the  sun  to  that  opposite,  by  distillation  in  vacuo  after 
the  manner  of  the  little  instrument  called  a  cryophorus.  The 
consequence  must  be  absolute  aridity  below  the  vertical  sun, 
constant  accretion  of  hoar  frost  in  the  opposite  region,  and, 
perhaps,  a  narrow  zone  of  running  water  at  the  borders  of 
the  enlightened  hemisphercf     It  is  possible,  then,  that  evapo- 

•  A«  observed  by  myself  in  the  eclipse  of  Oct.  13.  1837. 
t  Soin  ed.  of  1833. 
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ration  on  the  one  hand,  and  condensation  on  the  other,  may 
to  a  certsun  extent  preserve  an  equilibrium  of  temperature, 
and  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  both  climates ;  but  this 
process,  which  would  imply  the  continual  generation  and  de- 
stmction  of  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour,  must,  in  con- 
formity with  what  has  been  said  above  of  a  lunar  atmosphere, 
be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

(432.)  Though  the  smrface  of  the  full  moon  exposed  to  us, 
must  necessarily  be  very  much  heated, — possibly  to  a  degree 
much  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water, — yet  we  feel  no  heat 
from  it,  and  even  in  the  focus  of  large  reflectors,  it  fails  to 
afiect  the  thermometer.  No  doubt,  therefore,  its  heat  (con- 
formably to  what  is  observed  of  that  of  bodies  heated  below 
the  point  of  luminosity)  is  much  more  readily  absorbed  in 
traversing  transparent  media  than  du-ect  sokr  heat,  and  is 
extinguished  in  the  upper  regions  of  our  atmosphere,  never 
reaching  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  at  alL  Some  probability 
is  given  to  this  by  the  tendency  to  disappearance  of  clouds 
vnder  the  full  moon,  a  meteorological  fact^  (for  as  such  we 
think  it  fully  entitled  to  rank*)  for  which  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  a  cause,  and  for  which  no  other  rational  explanation 
seems  to  offer.  As  for  any  other  influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  weather,  we  have  no  decisive  evidence  in  its  favour. 

(433.)  A  circle  of  one  second  in  diameter,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  contains  about  a  square 
mile.  Telescopes,  therefore,  must  yet  be  greatly  improved, 
before  we  could  expect  to  see  signs  of  inhabitants,  as  manifested 
by  edifices  or  by  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  soiL  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that,  owing  to  the  small  density  of  the 
materials  of  the  moon,  and  the  comparatively  feeble  gravitation 
of  bodies  on  her  surface,  muscular  force  would  there  go  six 
times  as  far  in  overcoming  the  weight  of  materials  as  on  the 
earth.  Owing  to  the  want  of  air,  however,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  any  form  of  life,  analagous  to  those  on  earth,  can 


*  From  my  own  obsenration,   made  quite  independently   of  any    know- 
ledge of  such  a  tendency  having  been  observed  by  others.    Humboldt,  however 
in  his  personal  narrative,  tpeaks  of  it  as  well  known  to  the  pilots  and  seamen 
of  Spanish  America:  9cc  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  (A). 
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subsist  there.  No  appearance  Indicating  vegetation,  or  the 
slightest  variation  of  surface,  which  can.  In  our  opinion,  (sirlj 
be  ascribed  to  change  of  season,  can  any  where  be  discerned. 

(434.)  The  lunar  summer  and  winter  arise,  in  fact,  firom 
the  rotation  of  the  moon  on  its  own  axis,  the  period  of  which 
rotation  is  exactly  equal  to  its  sidereal  revolution  about  the 
earth,  and  is  performed  in  a  plane  V  30'  11"  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic,  whose  ascending  node  is  always  precisely  coincident 
with  the  descending  node  of  the  lunar  orbit.  So  that  the  axis 
of  rotation  describes  a  conical  surface  about  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  in  one  revolution  of  the  node.  The  remarkable 
coincidence  of  the  two  rotations,  that  about  the  axis  and 
that  about  the  earth,  wliich  at  first  sight  would  seem 
perfectly  distinct,  has  been  asserted  (but  we  think  some- 
what too  hastily*)  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  general 
laws  to  be  explained  hereafter.  Be  that  how  it  may,  it  is  the 
cause  why  we  always  see  the  same  fiace  of  the  moon,  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  other  side. 

(435.)  The  moon's  rotation  on  her  axis  is  uniform;  but 
since  her  motion  in  her  orbit  (like  that  of  the  sun)  is  not  so, 
we  arc  enabled  to  look  a  few  degrees  round  the  equatorial 
parts  of  her  visible  border,  on  the  eastern  or  western  side, 
according  to  circuiustances ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  line 
joining  the  centci's  of  the  earth  and  moon  fluctuates  a  little 
in  its  po.sition,  from  its  mean  or  average  intersection  with  her 
surface,  to  the  cast  or  westward.  And,  moreover,  since  the 
axis  about  which  she  revolves  is  neither  exactly  perpendicular 
to  her  orbit,  nor  holds  an  invariable  direction  in  space,  her 
poles  come  alternately  into  view  for  a  small  space  at  the  edges 
of  her  disc.  These  phenomena  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Uhrntions,  In  consequence  of  tliese  two  distinct  kinds  of 
libration,  the  same  identical  point  of  the  moon's  surface  is  not 
always  the  Center  of  her  disc,  and  we  therefore  get  sight  of  a 
zone  of  a  few  degrees  in  breadth  on  all  sides  of  the  border, 
beyond  an  exact  hemisphere. 

(436.)  If  there  be  inhabitants  in  the  moon,  the  earth  must 

•    See  l^dinburgh  Review,  No.  17:>.  p.  19'i. 
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present  to  them  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  a  moon  of 
nearly  2®  in  diameter^  exliibiting  pliascs  complementary  to 
those  which  we  see  the  moon  to  do,  but  immovahly  Jixed  in 
their  skf/,  (or,  at  least,  changing  its  apparent  place  only  by 
the  small  amount  of  the  libration,)  while  the  stars  must  seem 
to  pass  slowly  beside  and  behind  it.  It  will  appear  clouded 
with  Tariable  spots,  and  belted  with  equatorial  and  tropical 
zones  corresponding  to  our  trade- winds;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  their  perpetual  change,  the  outlines  of 
our  continents  and  seas  can  ever  be  clearly  discerned.  During 
a  solar  eclipse,  the  earth's  atmosphere  will  become  visible  as 
a  narrow,  but  bright  luminous  ring  of  a  ruddy  colour,  where 
it  rests  on  the  earth,  gradually  passing  into  faint  blue,  encir- 
cling the  whole  or  part  of  the  dark  disc  of  the  earth,  the 
remainder  being  dark  and  rugged  with  clouds. 

(437.)  The  best  charts  of  the  lunar  surface  are  those  of 
Cassini,  of  Eussel  (engraved  from  drawings,  made  by  the  aid 
of  a  seven  feet  reflecting  telescope,)  the  seleno-topographical 
charts  of  Lohrmann,  and  the  very  elaborate  projection  of  Beer 
and  Maedler  accompanying  their  work  already  cited.*  Madame 
"Witte,  a  Hanoverian  lady,  has  recently  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing from  her  own  obser\'ations,  aided  by  IMaedler's  charts, 
more  than  one  complete  model  of  the  whole  ^dsible  lunar 
hemisphere,  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  the  result  of  incredible 
diligence  and  assiduity.  Single  craters  have  also  been 
modelled  on  a  large  scale,  both  by  her  and  Mr.  Nasmyth. 
[Still  more  recently  (1851)  photography  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  exact  delineation  of  the  lunar  surface  by 
Mr.  "Whipple,  using  for  the  purpose  the  great  Fraunhofer 
equatorial  of  the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  U.  S.] 

*  The  representation!:  of  Hevelius  in  his  Sclenographia,  though  not  without 
great  merit  at  the  time,  and  fine  specimens  of  his  own  engravings  are  now  become 
antiquated. 

Additional  Note  on  Art,  43  3. 

M.  Arago  has  shown,  from  a  comparison  of  rain,  registered  as  having  fallen 
daring  a  long  period,  that  a  slight  preponderance  in  respect  of  quantity  £Uls 
near  the  new  Moon  over  that  which  falls  near  the  full.  This  would  be  a  natural 
and  necessary  consequence  of  a  preponderance  of  a  cloudless  sky  about  the  fuU» 
and  fonss,  therefore,  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  meteorological  fiict. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  TEBRESTBIAL  ORAYITT.  —  OF  THE  LAW  OF  UNIVEBSAL  GRA- 
VITATION. —  PATHS  OF  FROJECTILES  ;  APPARBNT  —  REAL  — 
THE  MOON  RETAINED  IN  HER  ORBIT  BT  GRAVITr.  —  ITS  LAW 
OF  DIMINITTION.  —  LAWS  OF  ELLIPTIC  MOTION.  —  ORBIT  OF  THE 
EARTH  ROUND  THE  SUN  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THESE  LAWS. — 
MASSES  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  SUN  COMPARED.  —  DENSITY  OF  TTHB 
SUN.  —  FORCE  OF  GRAVITY  AT  ITS  SURFACE.  —  DISTURBING 
EFFECT  OF  THE   SUN  ON  THE  MOON'S  MOTION. 

(438.)  The  reader  has  now  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
chief  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
round  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon  about  the  earth. — We  come 
next  to  speak  of  the  physical  cause  which  maintains  and 
perpetuates  these  motions,  and  causes  the  massive  bodies  so 
revolving  to  deviate  continually  from  the  directions  they 
would  naturally  deck  to  follow,  in  pursuance  of  the  firat  law 
of  motion*,  and  bend  their  courses  into  curves  concave  to 
their  centers. 

(439.)  AVhatever  attempts  may  have  been  made  by  meta- 
pliysical  writers  to  reason  away  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  fritter  it  down  into  the  unsatisfactory  relation  of 
habitual  sequence  f ,  it  is  certain  that  the  conception  of  some 
more  real  and  intimate  connection  is  quite  as  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  human  mind  as  that  of  the  existence  of  an 
external  world,  —  the  vindication  of  whose  reality  has  (strange 

♦  Princip.  Lex.  i. 

t  See  IJrown  "  On  Cause  and  Effect,'* — ^a  work  of  great  acuteness  and  subtlety 
of  reaHoning  on  some  points,  but  in  tvhich  the  whole  train  of  argument  is 
vitiated  by  one  enormous  oversight ;  the  omission,  namely,  of  a  distinct  and  im- 
mediate persoTuil  consciousness  of  causation  in  his  enumeration  of  that  sequent  of 
events,  by  which  the  volition  of  the  mind  is  made  to  terminate  in  the  motion  of 
material  objects.  I  mean  the  consciousness  of  efforty  accompanied  with  intention 
thereby  to  accomplish  an  end,  as  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  mere  desire  or 
volition  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  mere  spasmodic  contraction  of  muscles  on 
the  other.     Brown,  Sd  edit.  Edin    1818,  p.  47.     (Note  to  edition  of  1833.) 
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to  saj)  been  regarded  as  an  achieyement  of  no  common  merit 
in  the  annals  of  this  branch  of  philosophy.  It  is  our  own 
immediate  consciousness  of  efforty  when  we  exert  force  to  put 
matter  in  motion^  or  to  oppose  and  neutralize  force^  which 
gives  us  this  internal  conviction  of  power  and  catisation  so  far 
as  it  refers  to  the  material  worlds  and  compels  us  to  believe 
that  whenever  we  see  material  objects  put  in  motion  from 
a  state  of  rest,  or  deflected  from  their  rectilinear  paths  and 
changed  in  their  velocities  if  already  in  motion^  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  such  an  effort  somehow  exerted^  though  not  i 
accompanied  with  our  consciousness.  That  such  an  effort 
should  be  exerted  with  success  through  an  interposed  space,  is 
no  more  difficult  to  conceive^  than  that  our  hand  should 
communicate  motion  to  a  8tone>  with  which  it  is  demonstrably 
not  in  contact 

(440.)  All  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquidnted^  when 
rused  into  the  air  and  quietly  abandoned^  descend  to  the 
earth's  surface  in  lines  perpendicular  to  it.  They  arc  there- 
fore urged  thereto  by  a  force  or  effort,  which  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  regard  as  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  a  consciousnets 
and  a  will  existing  somewhere^  though  beyond  our  power  to 
trace,  which  force  we  term  gravity y  and  whose  tendency  or 
Erection,  as  universal  experience  teaches,  is  towards  the 
earth's  center ;  or  rather,  to  speak  strictly,  with  reference  to 
its  spheroidal  figure,  perpendicular  to  the  siuface  of  still  water. 
But  if  we  cast  a  body  obliquely  into  the  air,  this  tendency, 
though  not  extinguished  or  diminished,  is  materially  modified 
in  its  ultimate  effect.  The  upward  impetus  we  give  the  stone 
is,  it  is  true,  after  a  time  destroyed,  and  a  downward  one 
communicated  to  it,  which  ultimately  brings  it  to  the  surface, 
where  it  is  opposed  in  its  further  progress,  and  brought  to 
rest  But  all  the  while  it  has  been  continually  deflected  or 
bent  aside  from  its  rectilinear  progress,  and  made  to  describe 
a  curved  line  concave  to  the  earth's  center ;  and  having  a 
highest  point  J  vertex^  or  apogee,  just  as  the  moon  has  in  its 
orlnt,  where  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the 
radius. 

(441.)  When  tlie  stone  which  we  fling  obliquely  upwards 
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meets  and  is  stopped  in  its  descent  by  the  earth's  surface,  its 
motion  is  not  toicards  the  center,  but  inclined  to  the  earth's 
radius  at  the  same  angle  as  when  it  quitted  our  hand.  As 
we  are  sure  that,  if  not  stopped  by  the  resistance  of  the  earth, 
it  would  continue  to  descend,  and  that  obliquely,  what  pre- 
siunption,  we  may  ask,  is  there  that  it  would  ever  reach  the 
center  towards  which  its  motion,  in  no  part  of  its  visible 
coiuw,  was  ever  directed  ?  What  reason  have  we  to  believe 
that  it  might  not  rather  circulate  round  it,  as  the  moon  does 
round  the  earth,  returning  again  to  the  point  it  set  out  from, 
after  completing  an  elliptic  orbit  of  which  the  earth's  center 
occupies  the  lower  focus  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  the  same  force  of  gravity  may  (since  we  know 
that  it  is  exerted  at  all  accessible  heights  above  the  surface, 
and  even  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere)  extend  as 
far  as  60  radii  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  moon  ?  and  may  not  this 
be  the  power, — for  some  power  there  must  be, — which  de- 
flects Iier  at  every  instant  from  the  tangent  of  her  orbit,  and 
keeps  her  in  the  elliptic  path  which  experience  teaches  us  she 
actually  pursues  ? 

(442.)  If  a  stone  be  whirled  round  at  the  end  of  a  string 
it  will  strctcli  the  string  by  a  centrifugal  force,  wliich,  if  the 
speed  of  rotation  be  sufficiently  increased,  will  at  length  break 
the  string,  and  let  the  stone  escape.  However  strong  the 
string,  it  may,  by  a  sufficient  rotary  velocity  of  the  stone,  be 
brought  to  the  utmost  tension  it  will  bear  without  breaking; 
and  if  we  know  what  weight  it  is  capable  of  carrying,  the 
velocity  necessary  for  tliis  purpose  is  easily  calculated.  Sup- 
pose, now,  a  string  to  connect  the  earth's  center  with  a  weight 
at  its  surfoce,  whose  strength  should  be  just  sufficient  to 
sustain  that  weight  suspended  from  it.  Let  us,  however, 
for  a  moment  imagine  gravity  to  have  no  existence,  and  that 
the  weight  is  made  to  revolve  witli  the  limiting  velocity  which 
that  string  can  barely  counteract :  then  w^ill  its  tension  be 
just  equal  to  tlic  weight  of  the  revolving  body ;  and  any 
power  wliich  should  continually  urge  the  body  towards  the 
center  with  a  force  equal  to  its  weight  would  perform  the 
office,  and  miglit  supply  the  place  of  the  string,  if  di\ided. 
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Divide  it  tlien,  and  in  its  place  let  gravity  act,  and  the  body 
will  circulate  as  before ;  its  tendency  to  the  center,  or  its 
toeighty  being  just  balanced  by  its  centrifugal  force.  Know- 
ing the  radius  of  the  earth,  we  can  calculate  by  the  principles 
of  mechanics  the  periodical  time  in  which  a  body  so  balanced 
must  circulate  to  keep  it  up ;  and  this  appears  to  be  1^  23™ 
22«. 

(443.)  If  we  make  the  same  calculation  for  a  body  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  supposing  its  weight  or  gravity  the  same 
as  at  the  earth's  surface^  we  shall  find  the  period  required  to 
be  10**  45™  30'.  The  actual  period  of  the  moon's  revolution, 
however,  is  27*^  7^  43™ ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  moon's 
velocity  is  not  nearly  suflScient  to  sustain  it  against  such  a 
power,  supposing  it  to  revolve  in  a  circle,  or  neglecting  (for 
the  present)  the  slight  eUipticity  of  its  orbit.  In  order  that 
a  body  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  (or  the  moon  itself)  should 
be  capable  of  keeping  its  distance  from  the  earth  by  the  out- 
ward effort  of  its  centrifugal  force,  while  yet  its  time  of 
revolution  should  be  what  the  moon's  actually  is,  it  will 
appear*  that  gravity,  instead  of  being  as  intense  as  at  the 
surface,  would  require  to  be  very  nearly  3600  times  less 
energetic ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  its  intensity  is  so  enfeebled 
by  the  remoteness  of  the  body  on  which  it  acts,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  in  it,  in  the  same  time,  only  yu\j^th  part 
of  the  motion  which  it  would  impart  to  the  same  mass  of 
matter  at  the  earth's  surface. 

(444.)  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth's  center  is 
a  very  little  less  than  sixty  times  the  distance  from  the  center 
to  the  surface,  and  3600  :  1  :  :  60*  :  1* ;  so  tliat  the  pro- 
portion in  which  we  must  admit  the  earth's  gravity  to  be 
enfeebled  at  the  moon's  distance,  if  it  be  really  the  force 
which  retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  must  be  (at  least  in  this 
particular  instance)  that  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  at 
which  it  is  compared.  Now,  in  such  a  diminution  of  energy 
with  increase  of  distance,  there  is  nothing  prima  facie  inad- 
missible.    Emanations  from  a  center,  such  as  light  and  heat, 

*  Newton,  Princip.  b,  i.,  Prop.  4.,  Cor.  2. 
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do  really  diminiflh  in  inteiiBltj  by  Increase  of  distance,  and 
in  this  identical  proportion ;  and  though  we  cannot  certainly 
aigue  much  from  this  analogy,  yet  we  do  see  that  the  power 
of  magnetic  and  electric  attractions  and  repulsions  is  actually 
enfeebled  by  distance,  and  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
simple  proportion  of  the  increased  distances.  The  argument 
therefore,  stands  thus :  —  On  the  one  hand.  Gravity  is  a  real 
power,  of  whose  agency  we  have  daily  experience.  We 
know  that  it  extends  to  the  greatest  accessible  heights,'  and 
far  beyond ;  and  we  see  no  reason  for  drawing  a  line  at  any 
particular  height,  and  there  asserting  that  it  must  cease 
ejitirely ;  though  we  have  analo^es  to  lead  us  to  suppose  its 
energy  may  diminish  as  we  ascend  to  great  heights  &om  the 
surface,  such  as  that  of  the  mooiL  On  the  other  hand  we 
are  sure  the  moon  is  urged  towards  the  earth  by  same  power 
which  retains  her  in  her  orbit,  and  that  the  intensity  of  this 
power  is  such  as  would  correspond  to  a  gravity,  diminished  in 
the  proportion -^otherwise  not  improbable — of  the  squares 
of  the  distances.  If  gravity  be  not  that  power,  there  must 
exist  some  other ;  and,  besides  this,  gravity  must  cease  at 
some  inferior  level,  or  the  nature  of  the  moon  must  be  different 
from  that  of  ponderable  matter ;  —  for  if  not,  it  would  be 
urged  by  both  powers,  and  therefore  too  much  urged  and  forced 
inwards  from  her  path. 

(445.)  It  is  on  such  an  argument  that  Newton  is  under- 
stood to  have  rested,  in  the  first  instance,  and  pro\isionally, 
his  law  of  universal  gravitation,  which  may  be  thus  abstractly 
stated : —  "  Every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts 
every  other  particle,  with  a  force  directly  proportioned  to 
the  mass  of  the  attracting  particle,  and  inversely  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  them."  In  this  abstract  and  general 
form,  however,  the  proposition  Is  not  applicable  to  the  case 
before  us.  The  earth  and  moon  are  not  mere  particles,  but 
great  spherical  bodies,  and  to  such  the  general  law  does  not 
immediately  apply;  and,  before  we  can  make  it  applicable.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  enquire  what  will  be  the  force  with 
which  a  congeries  of  particles,  constituting  a  solid  mass  of 
any  assigned  figure,  will  attract  another  such  collection  of 
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material  atoms.  This  problem  is  one  purely  dynamical^  and, 
in  this  its  general  form,  is  of  extreme  difficulty.  Fortunately 
however,  for  human  knowledge  when  the  attracting  and  at- 
tracted bodies  are  spheres,  it  admits  of  an  easy  and  direct 
solution.  Newton  himself  has  shown  {Princip,  b.  i.  prop.  75.) 
that,  in  that  case,  the  attraction  is  precisely  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  matter  of  each  sphere  were  collected  into  its  center, 
and  the  spheres  were  single  particles  there  placed ;  so  that, 
in  this  case,  the  general  law  applies  in  its  strict  wording. 
The  effect  of  the  trifling  deviation  of  the  earth  from  a  spherical 
form  is  of  too  minute  an  order  to  need  attention  at  present. 
It  is,  however,  perceptible,  and  may  be  hereafter  noticed. 

(446.)  The  next  step  in  the  Newtonian  argument  is  one 
which  divests  the  law  of  gravitation  of  its  provisional  character, 
as  derived  from  a  loose  and  superficial  consideration  of  the 
lunar  orbit  as  a  circle  described  with  an  average  or  mean 
velocity,  and  elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  general  and  pri- 
mordial relation  by  proving  its  applicability  to  the  state  of 
existing  nature  in  all  its  circumstances.  This  step  consists 
in  demonstrating,  as  he  has  done*  {Princip.  L  17.  i.  75.), 
that,  under  the  influence  of  such  an  attractive  force  mutually 
urging  two  spherical  gravitating  bodies  towards  each  other, 
they  will  each,  when  moving  in  each  other's  neighbourhood, 
be  deflected  into  an  orbit  concave  towards  the  other,  and 
describe,  one  about  the  other  regarded  as  fixed,  or  both 
round  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  curves  whose  forms 
are  limited  to  those  figures  known  in  geometry  by  the 
general  name  of  conic  sections.  It  will  depend,  he  shows, 
in  any  assigned  case,  upon  the  particular  circumstances  or 
velocity^  distance,  and  direction,  which  of  these  curves  shall 
be  described, —  whether  an  ellipse,  a  circle,  a  parabola,  or 

*  We  refer  for  these  fundamental  propositions,  as  a  point  o{  duty,  to  the  im- 
mortal work  in  which  they  were  first  propounded.  It  is  imi>ossible  for  us,  in 
tbia  ▼olume,  to  go  into  these  investigations :  even  did  our  limits'  permit,  it  would 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  plan ;  a  general  idea,  however,  of  their  conduct 
will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  We  trust  that  the  careful  and  attentive  study 
of  the  Principia  in  tto  original  form  wiU  never  be  laid  aside,  whatever  be  the 
improvementt  of  the  modem  analysis  as  respects  facility  of  calculation  and  ex- 
pression. From  no  other  quarter  can  a  thorough  and  complete  comprehension 
of  the  mechanism  of  our  tystem,  (so  fiur  as  the  immediate  scope  of  that  work 
extends,)  be  anything  like  so  well»  and  we  may  add,  so  easily  obtained 
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an  hyperbola;  but  one  or  other  it  must  be ;  and  any  one  of 
any  degree  of  eccentricity  it  may  be,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  case ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  point  to  wluch 
the  motion  is  referred,  whether  it  be  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
spheres,  or  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  will  of  necessity 
be  the  focus  of  the  conic  section  described.  He  shows^ 
furthermore  {Prineip.  L  L),  that,  in  every  case,  the  anguh& 
velodhf  with  which  Uie  line  joining  their  centres  moves,  must 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  mutual 
distance,  and  that  equal  areas  of  the  curves  described  will  be 
swept  over  by  their  line  of  junction  in  equal  times. 

(447.)  All  this  is  in  conformity  with  what  we  have  stated 
of  the  solar  and  lunar  movements.  Their  orbits  are  ellipses, 
but  of  different  d^rees  of  eccentricity ;  and  this  dreumstance 
already  indicates  the  general  applicability  of  the  princtples 
in  question* 

(448.)  But  here  we  have  already,  by  a  natural  and  ready 
implication  (such  is  always  the  progress  of  generalization)^ 
taken  a  further  and  most  important  step,  almost  unperoeived. 
We  have  extended  the  action  of  gravity  to  the  case  of  the 
earth  and  sun,  to  a  distance  immensely  greater  than  that  <^ 
the  moon,  and  to  a  body  apparently  quite  of  a  different 
nature  than  either.  Are  we  justified  in  tliis  ?  or,  at  all  events, 
are  there  no  modifications  introduced  by  the  change  of  data, 
if  not  into  the  general  expression,  at  least  into  the  particular 
interpretation,  of  the  law  of  gravitation  ?  Now,  the  moment 
we  come  to  numbers,  an  obvious  incongruity  strikes  us. 
When  we  calculate,  as  above,  from  the  known  distance  of 
the  sun  (art.  357.),  and  from  the  period  in  which  the  earth 
circulates  about  it  (art.  305.),  what  must  be  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  latter  by  which  the  sun^s  attraction  is  balanced, 
(and  which,  therefore,  becomes  an  exact  measure  of  the  sun's 
attractive  energy  as  exerted  on  the  earth,)  we  find  it  to  be 
inunensely  greater  than  would  suffice  to  counteract  the  eariKs 
attraction  on  an  equal  body  at  that  distance — greater  in  the 
high  proportion  of  354936  to  1.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  if 
the  earth  be  retained  in  its  orbit  about  the  sun  by  soUir 
attractiotiy  conformable  in  its  rate  of  diminution  with  the 
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general  law^  this  force  must  be  no  less  than  354936  times 
more  intense  than  what  the  earth  would  be  capable  of  exerting^ 
ciBteris  paribuSy  at  an  equal  distance. 

(449.)  What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  from  this  result  ? 
Simply  this, — that  the  sim  attracts  as  a  collection  of  354936 
earths  occupying  its  place  would  do,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  sun  contains  354936  times  the  mass  or  quantity  of 
ponderable  matter  that  the  earth  consists  of.  Kor  let  this 
conclusion  startle  us.  We  have  only  to  recall  wliat  has 
been  already  shown  in  (art.  358.)  of  the  gigantic  dimen- 
sions of  this  magnificent  body,  to  perceive  that,  in  assigning 
to  it  so  vast  a  mass,  we  are  not  outstepping  a  reasonable 
proportion.  In  fact,  when  we  come  to  compare  its  mass 
with  its  bulk,  we  find  its  density*  to  be  less  than  that  of  the 
earth,  being  no  more  than  0*2543.  So  that  it  must  consist, 
in  reality,  of  far  lighter  materials,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  force  under  which  its  central  parts  must  be  condensed. 
This  consideration  renders  it  highly  probable  that  an  intense 
heat  prevails  in  its  interior  by  which  its  elasticity  is  reinforced, 
and  rendered  capable  of  resisting  this  almost  inconceivable 
pressure  without  collapsing  into  smaller  dimensions. 

(450.)  This  ^vill  be  more  distinctly  appretiated,  if  we 
estimate,  as  we  are  now  prepared  to  do,  the  intensity  of 
gravity  at  the  sim^s  surface. 

The  attraction  of  a  sphere  being  the  same  (art.  445.)  as  if 
its  whole  mass  were  collected  in  its  centre,  will,  of  course, 
be  proportional  to  the  mass  directly,  and  the  square  of  the 
distance  inversely;  and,  in  this  case,  the  distance  is  the 
radius  of  the  sphere.  Hence  we  conclude!,  that  the  in- 
tensities of  solar  and  terrestrial  gravity  at  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  globes  are  in  the  proportions  of  27*9  to  1.  A  pound  of 
terrestrial  matter  at  the  sun's  surface,  then,  would  exert  a 
pressure  equal  to  what  27*9  such  poimds  would  do  at  the 

*  Tlie  density  of  a  material  body  is  as  the  thom  directly,  and  the  volume  in- 
▼endy:  hence  density  of  0:  density  of  ®  ::,J^~^  •*  1  :  0-2543  :  1. 

t  Solar  graTity :  terrestrial :: ^^^-^^  :  (^^^-l^T^  :  1;  the  respecUTe  radii 
of  the  sun  and  earth  being  440000»  and  4000  miles. 
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earth*a.  The  efficaojr  of  muscular  power  to  otreroome  weiglit 
18  therefore  proportionally  nearly  28  times  less  on  the  eon 
than  on  the  earth.  An  ordinaiy  man,  for  example  woold 
not  only  be  unable  to  sustain  his  own  weight  on  the  son, 
but  would  literally  be  crushed  to  atoms  under  the  load.* 

(45L)  Henceforward,  then,  we  must  consent  to  dismiaB 
all  idea  of  the  earth's  immobility,  and  transfer  that  attribute 
to  the  sun,  whose  ponderous  mass  is  calculated  to  ezhaost 
the  feeble  attractions  of  such  oomparatiye  atoms  as  the  earth 
and  moon,  without  being  perceptibly  dragged  from  its  plaoa 
llieir  centre  of  gravity  lies,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
almost  dose  to  the  centre  of  the  solar  globe,  at  an  interval 
quite  imperceptible  from  our  distance;  and  whether  we 
regard  the  earth's  orbit  as  being  performed  about  the  one  or 
the  other  center  makes  no  appretiable  diflference  in  aiqr  one 
phenomenon  of  astronomy. 

(452.)  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of 
all  tiie  several  parts  of  matter,  which  the  Newtoniaa  kw 
supposes,  tiiat  the  earth  and  moon,  while  in  the  aet  of 
re volvingy  monthly,  in  their  mutual  orbits  about  their  common 
center  of  gravity,  yet  continue  to  drculate,  without  parting 
company^  in  a  greater  annual  orbit  round  the  sun.  We  may 
conceive  this  motion  by  connecting  two  unequal  balls  by  a 
stick,  which,  at  their  center  of  gravity,  is  tied  by  a  long 
string,  and  whirled  round.  Their  joint  system  will  circulate 
as  one  body  about  the  common  center  to  which  the  string  is 
attached,  while  yet  they  may  go  on  circulating  round  each 
other  in  subordinate  gyrations,  as  if  the  stick  were  quite  free 
from  any  such  tie,  and  merely  hurled  through  the  air.  If 
the  earth  alone,  and  not  the  moon,  gravitated  to  the  sun,  it 
would  be  dragged  away,  and  leave  the  moon  behind  — and 
vice  versd;  but,  acting  on  both,  they  continue  together  under 
its  attraction,  just  as  tiic  loose  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
continue  to  rest  upon  it.  It  isy  then,  in  strictness,  not  the 
earth  or  the  moon  which  describes  an  ellipse  around  the  sun, 
but  their  common  centre  of  gravity.     The  effect  is  to  produce 

^  A  moss  weighing   12  stone  or  168lb8.  on  the  emrth,   vouM  prodiwt  a 
pressure  of  4687  Ibt.  on  the  sun. 
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a  small,  but  very  perceptible,  monthly  equation  In  the  sim's 
apparent  motion  as  seen  firom  the  earth,  which  is  always 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  sun*s  place.  The 
moon's  actual  path  in  its  compound  orbit  round  the  earth 
and  sun  is  an  epicycloidal  curve  intersecting  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  twice  in  every  lunar  month,  and  alternately  within  and 
without  it.  But  as  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  such 
months  in  the  year,  and  as  the  total  departure  of  the  moon 
from  it  either  way  does  not  exceed  one  400th  part  of  the 
radius,  this  amounts  only  to  a  slight  undulation  upon  the 
earth's  ellipse,  so  slight,  indeed,  that  if  drawn  in  true  propor- 
tion on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  no  eye  unaided  by  measurement 
with  compasses  would  detect  it.  The  real  orbit  of  the  moon 
is  everywhere  concave  towards  the  sun. 

(453.)  Here  moreover,  L  e.m  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  we 
have  the  key  to  all  those  differences  from  an  exact  elliptic 
movement  of  the  moon  in  her  monthly  orbit,  which  we  liave 
already  noticed  (arts.  407.  409.),  viz.  to  the  retrograde  revo- 
lution of  her  nodes ;  to  the  direct  circulation  of  the  axis  of 
her  ellipse ;  and  to  all  the  other  deviations  from  the  laws  of 
elliptic  motion  at  which  we  have  further  hinted.  If  the  moon 
simply  revolved  about  the  earth  under  the  influence  of  its 
gravity,  none  of  these  phenomena  would  take  place.  Its 
orbit  woidd  be  a  perfect  ellipse,  returning  into  itself,  and 
always  lying  in  one  and  the  same  plane.  That  it  is  not  so,  is 
a  proof  that  some  cause  disturbs  it,  and  interferes  with  the 
earth's  attraction ;  and  this  cause  is  no  other  than  the  sun's 
attraction — or  rather,  that  part  of  it  which  is  not  equality 
exerted  on  the  earth* 

(454.)  Suppose  two  stones,  side  by  side,  or  otherwise 
rituated  with  respect  to  each  other,  to  be  let  fall  together ; 
then,  as  gravity  accelerates  them  equally,  they  will  retain 
their  relative  positions,  and  fall  together  as  if  they  formed 
one  mass.  But  suppose  gravity  to  be  rather  more  intensely 
exerted  on  one  than  the  other ;  then  would  that  one  be  rather 
more  accelerated  in  its  fall,  and  would  gradually  leave  the 
other ;  and  thus  a  relative  motion  between  them  would  arise 
from  the  difference  of  action,  however  slight. 

T 
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(465.)  Umi  mm  is  about  400  times  more  remote  than  the 
moon;  andJ,  in  ocmsequence,  while  the  moon  describes  her 
monthly  orlnt  roond  the  earth,  her  distance  firom  the  sun  is 
alternately  ths^  V^  greater  and  as  mnefa  lees  than  the 
earth's.  Small  as  tins  iS|  it  is  yet  sufficient  to  produce  a  per- 
ceptible excess  of  attrsotive  tendem^  of  the  moon  towards 
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tiie  sun,  above  that  of  the  earth  when  in  the  nearer  point  of 
her  orbit,  M,  and  a  corresponding  defect  on  theoppodte  part» 
N;  and,  in  the  intermediate  positiooB,  not  only  will  a  d^Ber- 
ence  offarcei  subsist,  but  adiflferenceof  cfirecfunu  also;  anoe 
however  small  the  lunar  orbit  M  N,  it  is  not  a  point,  aoc^ 
tiierefor^  the  lines  drawn  firom  the  sun  S  to  its  several  parts 
cannot  be  r^arded  as  strictly  paralleL  li^  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  force  of  the  sun  were  equally  exertec^  and  in 
pandlel  directions  on  both,  no  disturbance  of  their  relative 
situations  would  take  place ;  but  fitpm  the  non-verification  cf 
tiieee  conditions  arises  a  dUturbing  farce,  oblique  to  the  line 
joining  the  moon  and  earth,  which  in  some  situations  acts  to 
accelerate,  in  others  to  retard,  her  elliptic  orbitual  motion ;  in 
some  to  draw  the  earth  fix)m  the  moon,  in  others  the  moon 
fix)m  the  earth.  Again,  the  lunar  orbit,  though  very  nearly, 
is  yet  not  quite  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  aad 
hence  the  action  of  the  stm,  which  is  very  nearly  paralld  to 
the  last-mentioned  plane,  tends  to  draw  her  somewhat  out  of 
the  plane  of  her  orbit,  and  does  actually  cb  so  — produdng 
the  revolution  of  her  nodes,  and  other  phenomena  less  striding. 
We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  go  into  the  subject  of  these  per- 
turbationsy  as  they  are  called ;  but  they  are  introduced  to  the 
reader's  notice  as  early  as  possible,  for  tiie  purpose  of  re- 
assuring his  mind,  should  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  logical 
correctness  of  our  argument,  in  consequence  of  our  temponuy 
neglect  of  them  while  working  our  way  upward  to  the  law 
of  gravity  from  a  general  consideration  of  the  moon's  orbit 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF   THE   SOLAR   SYSTEM. 

APPARENT   MOTIONS    OF  THE  PLANETS. —  THEIR  STATIONS  AND  RR- 
TROORADATIONS. —  THE  SUN  THEIR  NATURAL  CENTER  OP  MOTION. 

—  INFERIOR  PLANETS. —  THEIR  PHASES,  PERIODS,  ETC.  —  DIMEN- 
SIONS AND  FORM  OF  THEIR  ORBITS.  —  TRANSITS  ACROSS  THE  SUN. 

—  SUPERIOR  PLANETS. —  THEIR  DISTANCES,  PERIODS,  ETC. —  KEP- 
LKR*S  LAWS  AND  THEIR  INTERPRETATION.  —  ELLIPTIC  ELEMENTS 
OF  A  planet's  orbit.  —  ITS  HELIOCENTRIC  AND  GEOCENTRIC 
PLACE. — EMPIRICAL  LAW  OF  PLANETARY  DISTANCES; — VIOLATED 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  NEPTUNE. — THE  ULTRA*  ZODIACAL  PLANETS. — 
PEnrSICAL  PECULIARITIES  OBSERVABLE  IN  EACH  OF  THE  PLANETS. 

(456.)  The  sun  and  moon  are  not  the  only  celestial  objects 
which  appear  to  have  a  motion  independent  of  that  by  which 
the  great  constellation  of  the  heavens  is  daily  carried  round 
the  eartL  Among  the  stars  there  are  several, — and  those 
among  the  brightest  and  most  conspicuous, — which,  when 
attentively  watched  from  night  to  night,  are  found  to 
change  their  relative  situations  among  the  rest ;  some  rapidly, 
others  much  more  slowly.  These  are  called  planets.  Four 
of  them — ^Yenus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn — are  remark- 
ably large  and  brilliant;  another.  Mercury,  is  also  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  as  a  large  star,  but,  for  a  reason  which  will 
presently  appear,  is  seldom  conspicuous;  a  sixth,  Uranus,  is 
barely  discernible  without  a  telescope;  and  nine  others  — 
Neptune,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Juno,  Astraea,  Hebe,  Iris, 
Flora —  are  never  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Besides  these 
fifteen,  others  yet  undiscovered  may  exist  * ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  such  is  the  case,  —  the  multitude  of 

*  While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  a  sixteenth,  not  yet  named, 
has  been  added  to  the  list,  bj  the  obserrations  of  Mr.  Graham,  astronomical 
assistant  to  E.  Cooper,  Esq.,  at  his  observatory  at  Markree,  Sligo,  Ireland. 
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teleaoopio  stars  bdbig  so  great  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
their  number  has  been  saflBciently  noticed  to  ascertain  whether 
they  retain  the  same  places  or  not,  and  the  ten  last-m^itioned 
planets  having  all  been  discovered  witiiin  little  more  than 
half  a  century  from  the  present  time. 

(457.)  The  iq[yparent  motions  of  the  planets  are  much  ncKne 
irr^ular  than  those  of  the  sun  or  moon.  Generally  speaking 
and  conq[iaring  their  places  at  distant  times,  they  all  advance, 
though  with  very  different  average  or  mean  velodties,  in  the 
same  direction  as  those  luminaries,  i.  e.  in  opposition  to  the 
apparent  diurnal  motion,  or  from  west  to  east :  all  of  thiem 
make  the  entire  tour  of  the  heavens,  though  under  very  dif- 
ferent drcumstances;  and  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eight  telescopic  planets, — Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta,  Astrea, 
Hebe,  Iris,  and  Flora  (which  may  therefore  be  termed  ttftra- 
xodiacal),  —  are  confined  in  their  visible  paths  within  very  y 
narrow  limits  on  dther  side  the  ecliptic^  and  perform  their 
movements  within  that  nme  of  the  heavens  we  have  called, 
above,  the  Zodiac  (art  303.). 

(458.)  The  obvious  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  whatever 
be,  otherwise,  the  nature  and  law  of  their  motions,  they  axe 
performed  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic — that  plane,  namely, 
in  which  our  own  motion  about  the  sun  is  performed.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  we  see  their  evolutions,  not  in  plan^  but  in  seC' 
tion;  their  real  angular  movements  and  linear  distances  being 
all  foreshortened  and  confounded  undistinguishably,  while 
only  their  deviations  from  the  ecliptic  appear  of  their  natural 
magnitude^  undiminished  by  the  effect  of  perspective. 

(459.)  The  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  thou^ 
not  uniform,  do  not  deviate  very  greatly  from  uniformity ;  a 
moderate  acceleration  and  retardation,  accountable  for  by  the 
ellipticity  of  their  orbits,  being  all  that  is  remarked.  But 
the  case  is  widely  different  with  the  planets :  sometimes  they 
advance  rapidly  ;  then  relax  in  their  apparent  speed — come 
to  a  momentary  stop ;  and  then  actually  reverse  their  motion, 
and  run  back  upon  their  former  course,  with  a  rapidity  at 
first  increasing,  then  diminishing,  till  the  reversed  or  retro- 
grade motion  ceases  altogether.     Another  station,  or  moment 
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of  apparent  rest  or  indecision,  now  takes  place;  after  which 
the  movement  is  again  reversed,  and  resumes  its  original  di- 
rect character.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  amount  of  direct 
motion  more  than  compensates  the  retrograde ;  and  by  the  ex- 
cess of  the  former  over  the  latter,  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
planet  from  west  to  east  is  maintsuned .  Thus,  supposing 
the  Zodiac  to  be  unfolded  into  a  plane  surface,  (or  repre- 
sented as  in  Mercator^s  projection,  art.  283.  taking  the  ecliptic 
E  C  for  its  ground  line, )  the  track  of  a  planet  when 
mapped  down  by  observation  from  day  to  day,  will  offer  the 


appearance  PQRS,  &c.  ;  the  motion  from  P  to  Q  being 
direct,  at  Q  stationary,  from  Q  to  K  retrograde,  at  K  again 
stationary,  from  K  to  S  direct,  and  so  on. 

(460.)  In  the  midst  of  the  irregularity  and  fluctuation  of 
this  motion,  one  remarkable  feature  of  uniformity  is  observed. 
Whenever  the  planet  crosses  the  ecliptic,  as  at  N  in  the 
figure,  it  is  said  (like  the  moon)  to  be  in  its  node ;  and  as 
the  earth  necessarily  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
planet  cannot  be  apparently  or  uranographically  situated  in 
the  celestial  circle  so  called,  without  being  really  and  locally 
situated  tin  that  plane.  The  visible  passage  of  a  planet 
through  its  node,  then,  is  a  phenomenon  indicative  of  a  cir- 
cumstance in  its  real  motion  quite  independent  of  the  station 
from  which  we  view  it.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain,  by 
observation,  when  a  planet  passes  from  the  north  to  the  south 
side  of  the  ecliptic :  we  have  only  to  convert  its  right  ascen- 
sions and  declinations  into  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  the 
change  from  north  to  south  latitude  on  two  successive  days 
will  advertise  us  on  what  day  the  transition  took  place; 
while  a  simple  proportion,  grounded  on  the  observed  state  of 
its  motion  in  latitude  in  the  interval,  will  sufiice  to  fix  the 
precise  hour  and  minute  of  its  arrival  on  the  ecliptic.  Now, 
this  being  done  for  several  transitions  from  side  to  side  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  their  dates  thereby  fixed,  we  find,  universally^ 
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that  the  interval  of  time  ekpnxig  betveen  the  naceeaifQ 
paflsages  of  each  planet  through  the  same  node  (whether  it  be 
the  ascending  or  the  descending)  is  always  alike^  whether  the 
planet  at  the  nunnent  of  such  passage  be  direct  or  retrograde 
swift  or  slow,  in  its  apparent  morement. 

(461.)  Here»  then,  we  have  a  drcumstanee  which,  while 
it  shows  that  the  motions  of  the  planets  are  in  bet  aulgect  to 
certain  laws  and  fixed  periods^  may  lead  us  very  naturally  to 
suspect  that  the  apparent  irregolaxities  and  conqplezities  of 
their  movements  may  be  owing  to  our  not  seeing  them  firom 
their  natural  center  (art  338.  371.),  and  from  our  mixing  up 
with  their  own  proper  motions  movements  of  a  parallactic  kind, 
due  to  our  own  change  of  place,  in  virtue  of  the  orUtual 
motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun, 

(462.)  If  we  abandon  the  earth  as  a  center  of  the  planetary 
motionsy  it  cannot  admit  of  a  moment's  hentation  where  we 
should  place  that  center  with  the  greatest  probability  of  tmtL 
It  must  surely  be  the  sun  which  is  entitled  to  the  first  trial, 
as  a  station  to  which  to  refer  to  thenu  If  it  be  not  connected 
with  them  by  any  phyacal  relation,  it  at  least  possesses  the 
advantage,  which  the  earth  docs  not,  of  comparative  immo- 
bility. But  after  what  has  been  shown  in  art.  449.,  of  the 
immense  mass  of  that  limiinajy,  and  of  the  office  it  perfonns 
to  us  as  a  quiescent  center  of  our  orbitual  motion,  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose  it  may  perform  the  same 
to  other  globes  which,  like  the  earth,  may  be  revolving  round 
it ;  and  these  globes  may  be  visible  to  us  by  its  light  reflected 
from  them,  as  the  moon  is.  Now  there  many  &ct8  which 
^ve  a  strong  support  to  the  idea  that  the  planets  are  in  this 
predicament. 

(463.)  In  the  first  place,  the  planets  really  are  great 
globes,  of  a  size  commensurate  with  the  earth,  and  several 
of  them  much  greater.  When  examined  through  powerful 
telescopes,  they  are  seen  to  be  round  bodies,  of  sensible  and 
and  even  of  considerable  apparent  diameter,  and  offering 
distinct  and  characteristic  peculiarities,  which  show  them  to 
be  solid  masses,  each  possessing  its  individual  structure  and 
mechanism ;  and  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  an  exceedingly 
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mrtificial  and  complex  one.  (See  the  representations  of  Maxs^ 
Jupiter^  and  Saturn^  in  Plate  III.)  That  their  distances  from 
us  are  greats  much  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  and  some 
of  them  even  greater  than  that  of  the  sun,  we  infer,  1st, 
from  their  being  occulted  by  the  moon,  and  2dly,  from  the 
smallness  of  their  diurnal  parallax,  which,  even  for  the 
nearest  of  them,  when  most  favourably  situated,  does  not 
exceed  a  few  seconds,  and  for  the  remote  ones  is  almost 
imperceptible.  From  the  comparison  of  the  diurnal  parallax 
of  a  celestial  body,  with  its  apparent  semidiametcr,  we  can  at 
once  estimate  its  real  size.  For  the  parallax  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  else  than  the  apparent  semidiametcr  of  the  earth  as 
seen  from  the  body  in  question  (art.  339.  et  seq.);  and,  the 
intervening  distance  being  the  same,  the  real  diameters  must 
be  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  the  apparent  ones. 
Without  going  into  particulars,  it  will  suffice  to  state  it  as  a 
general  result  of  that  comparison,  that  the  planets  are  all  of 
them  incomparably  smaller  than  the  sun,  but  some  of  them 
as  large  as  the  earth,  and  others  much  greater. 

(464.)  The  next  fact  respecting  them  is,  that  their  dis- 
tances from  us,  as  estimated  from  the  measurement  of  their 
angular  diameters,  are  in  a  continual  state  of  change,  period- 
ically increasing  and  decreasing  within  certain  limits,  but  by 
no  means  corresponding  with  the  supposition  of  regular 
circular  or  elliptic  orbits  described  by  them  about  the  earth 
as  a  center  or  focus,  but  maintaining  a  constant  and  obvious 
relation  to  their  apparent  angular  distances  or  elongations 
from  the  sun.  For  example ;  the  apparent  diameter  of  Mars 
is  greatest  when  in  opposition  (as  it  is  called)  to  the  sun,  i.  e. 
when  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  ecliptic,  or  when  it  comes  on 
the  meridian  at  midnight,  —  being  then  about  18",  —  but 
diminishes  rapidly  from  that  amount  to  about  4",  which  is  its 
apparent  diameter  when  in  conjunction,  or  when  seen  in 
nearly  the  same  direction  as  that  luminary.  This,  and  facts 
of  a  similar  character,  observed  with  respect  to*  the  apparent 
diameters  of  the  other  planets,  clearly  point  out  the  sun  as 
having  more  than  an  accidental  relation  to  their  movements. 

(465.)  Lastly,  certain  of  the  planets,  (Mercury,  Venus, 
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and  Marsy)  when  viewed  through  telesoopefl^  exhibit  the* 
appearance  of  phases  like  thoee  of  the  moon.  This  proves 
that  they  are  opaque  bodies,  shining  only  by  reflected  li^t, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  thaiof  the  sun's;  not  only  beoanse 
there  is  no  other  source  of  light  external  to  them  snflbaently 
powerful,  but  because  the  appearance  and  suooesrion  of  th& 
phases  themselves  are  (ISce  their  visible  diameters)  intimately 
connected  with  their  dongations  from  the  sun,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  shown. 

(466.)  Accordingly  it  is  foux^  that,  when  we  refer  the 
planetary  movements  to  the  sun  as  a  center,  all  that  apparent 
irregularity  which  they  offer  when  viewed  from  the  earth 
disappears  at  once,  and  resolves  itself  into  one  simple  and 
general  lawj  of  which  the  earth's  motion,  as  explained  in  a 
former  chapter,  is  only  a  particular  case.  In  order  to  show 
how  this  happens,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  single  planet, 
which  we  will  suppose  to  revolve  round  the  son,  in  a  plane 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  coincident  with  the  ediptik^  but 
passing  tjirough  the  sun,  and  of  course  intersectii^  the  eclip- 
tic in  a  fixed  line,  which  is  the  line  of  the  planet's  nodest 
This  line  must  of  course  divide  its  orbit  into  two  s^ments; 
and  it  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
planet's  motion  remain  otherwise  unchanged,  the  times  of 
describing  these  segments  must  remain  the  same.  The  in- 
terval, then,  between  the  planet's  quitting  either  node,  and 
returning  to  the  same  node  again,  must  be  that  in  which  it 
describes  one  complete  revolution  round  the  sun,  or  its 
periodic  time ;  and  thus  we  are  furnished  with  a  direct  method 
of  ascertaining  the  periodic  time  of  each  planet 

(467.)  We  have  said  (art  457.)  that  the  planets  make  the 
entire  tour  of  the  heavens  under  very  different  circumstances. 
This  must  be  explained.  Two  of  them — Mercury  and  Venus 
—  perform  this  circuit  evidently  as  attendants  upon  the  sun, 
from  whose  vicinity  they  never  depart  beyond  a  certain  limit 
They  arc  seen  sometimes  to  the  east,  sometimes  to  the  west 
of  it.  In  the  former  case  they  appear  conspicuous  over  the 
western  horizon,  just  after  sunset,  and  are  called  evening 
stars :  Ycnus^  especially,  appears  occasionally  in  this  situation 
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with  a  dazzling  lustre  ;  and  in  favourable  circumstances  may 
be  observed  to  cast  a  pretty  strong  shadow.*  When  they 
happen  to  be  to  the  west  of  the  sun,  they  rise  before  that 
luminary  in  the  morning,  and  appear  over  the  eastern  horizon 
as  morning  stars:  they  do  not,  however,  attsun  the  same 
elongation  firom  the  sun.  Mercury  never  attains  a  greater 
angular  distance  from  it  than  about  29^  while  Venus  extends 
her  excursions  on  either  side  to  about  47°.  When  they  have 
receded  from  the  sun,  eastward,  to  their  respective  distances, 
they  remain  for  a  time,  as  it  were,  immovable  with  respect  . 
to  ity  and  are  carried  along  with  it  in  the  ecliptic  with  a 
motion  equal  to  its  own ;  but  presently  they  begin  to  approach 
it,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  their  motion  in  longitude 
diminishes,  and  the  sun  gains  upon  them.  As  this  approach 
goes  on,  their  continuance  above  the  horizon  after  sunset 
becomes  daily  shorter,  till  at  length  they  set  before  the 
darkness  has  become  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  being  seen. 
For  a  time,  then,  they  are  not  seen  at  all,  unless  on  very 
rare  occasions,  when  they  are  to  be  observed  passing  across 
the  sun^s  disc  as  small,  round,  well-defined  black  spots,  totally 
different  in  appearance  from  the  solar  spots  (art.  386. ).  These 
phenomena  are  emphatically  called  transits  of  the  respective 
planets  across  the  sun,  and  take  place  when  the  earth 
happens  to  be  passing  the  line  of  their  nodes  while  they  are 
in  that  part  of  their  orbits,  just  as  in  the  account  we  have 
given  (art  412.)  of  a  solar  eclipse.  After  having  thus 
continued  invisible  for  a  time^  however,  they  begin  to  appear 
on  the  other  ^de  of  the  sun,  at  first  showing  themselves  only 
for  a  few  minutes  before  sunrise^  and  gradually  longer  and 
longer  as  they  recede  from  him.  At  this  time  their  motion 
in  longitude  is  rapidly  retrograde.  Before  they  attain  their 
greatest  elongation,  however,  they  become  stationary  in  the 
heavens ;  but  their  recess  from  the  sun  is  still  maintained  by 
the  advance  of  that  luminary  along  the  ecliptic,  wliidi 
continues  to  leave  them  behind,  until,  having  reversed  their 

*  It  mutt  be  thrown  upon  s  white  ground.  An  open  window  in  a  white- 
washed room  u  the  best  exposure.  In  this  situation  I  have  obtienrcd  not  only 
the  shadow,  but  the  dif!Vacted  fringes  edging  its  outline. — //.  Note  to  /Ae 
editiom  of  18S3.     Venus  may  often  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  daytime. 
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motioiiy  mid  beoome  againifiriel'^  they  aoquire  suffictmt  speed 
to  oommence  oyertaking  him  —  at  which  moment  they  have 
iheir  greatest  weiiem  ebngation ;  and  thus  is  a  land  of  oscil- 
latory moYement  kept  up^  while  the  general  advance  along 
the  ecliptic  goes  on. 

(468.)  Suppose  PQ  to  be  the  ediptic,  and  ABD  the 
orbit  of  one  of  these  pbmeta^  (for  instancy  Merouzy,)  seen 
ahnost  edgewise  by  an  eye  dtoated  very  nearly  in  its  plane; 
S^  the  8un»  its  centre ;  and  A»ByD,S»  snccessive  ponlions  of 
the  pUinet9  of  which  B  and  S  are  in  the  nodes.    If,  then,  the 


sun  S  stood  apparently  still  in  the  ecliptic,  the  planets  would 
amply  appear  to  osdllate  backwards  and  forwards  fiom  A  to 
Dy  alternately  passing  befinre  and  behind  the  sun;  and,  if  the 
eye  happened  to  lie  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  orbits  tranta' 
ing  his  disc  in  the  former  case^  and  being  covered  by  it  in  the 
latter.  But  as  the  sun  is  not  so  stationary,  but  apparently 
carried  along  the  ecliptic  P  Q,  let  it  be  supposed  to  move 
over  the  spaces  ST,  TU,  UV,  while  the  planet  in  each  case 
executes  one  quarter  of  its  period.  Then  will  its  orbit  be 
apparently  carried  along  with  the  sun^  into  the  successive 
positions  represented  in  the  figure ;  and  while  its  real  motion 
round  the  sim  brings  it  into  the  respective  points,  B,  D^  S,  A, 
its  apparent  movement  in  the  heavens  will  seem  to  have  been 
along  the  wavy  or  zigzag  line  AN  HK.  In  this,  its  motion 
in  longitude  will  have  been  direct  in  the  parts  A  N,  N  H,  and 
retrograde  in  the  parts  H  n  K ;  while  at  the  turns  of  the  aig- 
zag,  as  at  11,  it  will  have  been  stationary. 

(469.)  The  only  two  planets  —  Mercury  and  Venus  — 
whose  evolutions  are  such  as  above  described,  are  called 
inferior  planets ;  their  points  of  farthest  recess  from  the  sun 
are  called  (as  above)  their  greatest  eastern  and  western  ehm- 
gations;  and  their  points  of  nearest  approach  to  it,  their 
inferior  and  superior  conjunctions^ — the   former   when  the 
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planet  passes  between  the  earth  and  the  sun^  the  latter  when 
behmd  the  sun. 

(470.)  In  art  467.  we  have  traced  the  apparent  path  of  an 
inferior  planet^  by  considering  its  orbit  in  section^  or  as 
viewed  from  a  point  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  Let  us 
now  contemplate  it  in  plan,  or  as  viewed  from  a  station  above 
that  planc^  and  projected  on  it.  Suppose  then,  S  to  represent 
the  sun,  abed  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  A  B  C  D  a  part  of 
that  of  the  eartii — the  direction  of  the  circulation  being  the 
same  in  both,  viz.  that  of  the  arrow. 
When  the  planet  stands  at  a,  let  the 
earth  be  situated  at  A,  in  the  direction 
of  a  tangent,  a  A,  to  its  orbit ;  then 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  appear  at  its 
greatest  elongation  from  the  sun, —  the 
angle  a  AS,  which  measures  their  ap- 
parent interval  as  seen  from  A,  being 
then  greater  than  in  any  other  situation  of  a  upon  its  own 
circle. 

(471.)  Now,  this  angle  being  known  by  observation,  we 
are  hereby  furnished  with  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining,  at 
least  approximately,  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun, 
or  the  radius  of  its  orbit,  supposed  a  circle.  For  the  triangle 
S  A  a  is  right-angled  at  a,  and  consequently  we  have  S  a  : 
S  A  :  :  sin.  S  A  a  :  radius,  by  which  proportion  the  radii  S  a, 
S  A  of  the  two  orbits  are  directly  compared.  If  the  orbits 
were  both  exact  circles,  this  would  of  course  be  a  perfectly 
rigorous  mode  of  proceeding:  but  (as  is  proved  by  the  inequality 
of  the  resulting  values  of  S  a  obtained  at  different  times)  this 
is  not  the  case ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  an  excen* 
tricity  of  position,  and  a  deviation  from  the  exact  circular 
form  in  both  orbits,  to  account  for  this  difference.  Neglecting, 
however,  at  present  this  inequality,  a  mean  or  average  value 
of  S  a  may,  at  least,  be  obtmned  from  the  frequent  repetition 
of  this  process  in  all  varieties  of  situation  of  the  two  bodies. 
The  calculations  being  performed,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
mean  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  sun  is  about  36000000 
miles ;  and  that  of  Venus,  similarly  derived,  about  68000000 ; 
the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  being  95000000. 
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(472.)  The  flidereal  periods  of  the  planets  may  be  obtamed 
(as  heBare  obeenred),  with  a  conoderable  iqpproach  to  aoomaef, 
by  obBerving  their  passages  through  the  xuxlesof  tfadr  orbits; 
and  indeed,  when  a  certain  very  minute  motion  of  these  nodes 
and  the  apeddes  of  th^  orbits  (similar  to  that  of  the  moon's 
nodes  and  apsides,  but  incomparably  slower)  is  allowed  for, 
with  a  preddon  only  limited  by  the  imperfection  of  the  ap- 
propriate observations.  By  such  observation,  so  corrected,  it 
appears  that  the  sidereal  period  of  Mercury  is  87^  23^  15" 
43-9' ;  and  that  of  Venus,  224^  16^  49»  6'QF.  These  periods, 
however,  are  widely  different  from  the  intervals  at  which  the 
successive  appearances  of  the  two  planets  at  their  eastern  and 
western  elongations  firom  the  sun  are  observed  to  ImppaL 
Mercury  is  seen  at  its  greatest  splendour  as  an  evening  star, 
at  average  intervals  of  about  116,  and  Venus  at  intervals  of 
about  584  days.  The  £fference  between  the  «tiferiea/ and  #yii0- 
dieal  revolutions  (art  418.)  accounts  for  this.  Beferring  again 
to  the  figure  of  art  470.,  if  the  earth  stood  still  at  A,  while 
the  planet  advanced  in  its  orbit,  the  lapse  of  a  sidereal  period, 
which  should  bring  it  round  again  to  a,  would  also  produce  a 
similar  elongation  from  the  sun.  But,  meanwhile,  the  earth 
has  advanced  in  its  orbit  in  the  same  direction  towards  E,  and 
therefore  the  next  greatest  elongation  on  the  same  side  of  the 
sun  will  happen — not  in  the  position  a  A  of  the  two  bodies^ 
but  in  some  more  advanced  position,  e  E.  The  determination 
of  this  position  depends  on  a  calculation  exactly  similar  to 
what  has  been  explained  in  the  article  referred  to;  and 
we  need,  therefore,  only  here  state  the  resulting  synodical 
revolutions  of  the  two  planets,  which  come  out  respectively 
115-877^  and  583-920*. 

(473.)  In  this  interval,  the  planet  will  have  described  a 
whole  revolution  plus  the  arc  ace^  and  the  earth  only  the  arc 
A  C  E  of  its  orbit.  During  its  lapse,  the  inferior  conjunction 
will  happen  when  the  earth  has  a  certain  intermediate  ratua- 
tion,  B^  and  the  planet  has  reached  ft,  a  point  between  the 
sun  and  earth.  The  greatest  elongation  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  sun  will  happen  when  the  earth  has  come  to  C,  and 
the  planet  to  r,  wlicre  the  line  of  junction  C  c  is  a  tangent 
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to  the  interior  eircle  ou  the  opposite  side  from  M.  Lastly^ 
the  superior  conjunction  will  happen  when  the  earth  arrives 
at  D,  and  the  planet  at  ^  in  the  same  line  prolonged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sun.  The  intervals  at  which  these  pha^no- 
mena  happen  may  easily  be  computed  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  synodical  periods  and  the  radii  of  the  orbits. 

(474.)  The  circumferences  of  circles  are  in  the  proportion 
of  their  radiL  If,  then,  we  calculate  the  circumferences  of 
the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  and  the  earth,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  times  in  which  their  revolutions  are 
performed,  we  shall  find  that  the  actual  velocities  with  which 
they  move  in  their  orbits  differ  greatly ;  that  of  Mercury 
being  about  109360  miles  per  hour,  of  Venus  80000,  and  of 
the  earth  68040.  From  this  it  follows,  that  at  the  inferior 
conjunction,  or  at  &,  either  planet  is  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  earth,  but  with  a  greater  velocity ;  it  will,  there- 
fore, leave  the  earth  behind  it ;  and  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  planet  viewed  from  the  earth,  will  be  as  if  the  planet 
stood  still,  and  the  earth  moved  in  a  contrary  direction  from 
what  it  really  does.  In  this  situation,  then,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  planet  must  be  contrary  to  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sim ;  and,  therefore,  retrograde.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  superior  conjunction,  the  real  motion  of  the 
planet  being  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  earth,  the 
relative  motion  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  planet  stood  still, 
and  the  earth  advanced  with  their  united  velocities  in  its  own 
proper  direction.  In  this  situation,  then,  the  apparent  motion 
will  be  direct.  Both  these  results  are  in  accordance  with 
observed  fact. 

(475.)  The  stationary  points  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  consideration.  At  a  or  c,  the  points  of  greatest 
elongation,  the  motion  of  the  planet  is  directly  to  or  from 
the  earth,  or  alojig  tlieir  line  of  junction,  while  that  of  the 
earth  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  it.  Here,  then,  the  apparent 
motion  must  be  direct.  At  by  the  inferior  conjunction,  we 
have  seen  that  it  must  be  retrograde,  owing  to  the  planet's 
motion  (which  is  there,  as  well  as  the  earth's,  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  junction)  surpassing  the  earth's.     Hence,  the 
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statkmaij  points-ought  to  lie,  as  it  is  found  by  obsenratkn 
they  do^  between  a  and  b^otc  and  b,  tije.  in  such  a  podtioQ 
that  the  obliquity  of  the  planet's  motion  with  respect  to  die 
line  of  junction  shall  just  compensate  for  the  excess  of  its 
velocitf ,  and  cause  an  equal  advance  of  each  eztremily  of 
ihat  line,  by  the  motion  of  the  planet  at  one  end,  and  of  the 
earth  at  the  other:  so  that,  for  an  instant  of  time^  the  whole 
line  shall  move  parallel  to itsel£  Thequestion  thusj^tsposed 
is  purely  geometrical,  and  its  solution  on  the  supposition  ef 
dicular  orbits  is  easy.    Let  E  e  and  P  p  repreeeat  Btotll 


arcs  of  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  planet  described  contem- 
poraneously, at  the  moment  when  the  latter  appears  stationary, 
about  S,  the  sun.  Produce  p  P  and  e  E,  tangents  at  P 
and  E,  to  meet  at  B,  and  prolong  E  P  backwards  to  Q,  join 
ep.  Then  since  F  "E,  pe  are  parallel  we  have  by  similar 
triangles  P/?:Ee::PB:RE,  and  since,  putting  v  and  V 
for  the  respective  velocities  of  the  planet  and  the  earth, 
P  /?  :  E  tf ::  r  :  V ;  therefore 

t;:V::PR:RE::8in.  PER:sin.EPR 

::cos.  SEP  :  cos.  SPQ 
::cos.  SEP  :  cos.  (SEP  +  E  SP) 

because  the  angles  S  E  R  and  S  P  R  arc  right  angles.    More- 
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over^  if  r  and  II  be  the  radii  of  the  respective  orbits,  we  have 
also 

r  :  R::sin.  SEP  :  sin.  (SEP+ESP) 

from  which  two  relations  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  values  of 
the  two  angles  SEP  and  ESP;  the  former  of  which  is  the 
apparent  elongation  of  the  planet  from  the  sun*,  the  latter 
the  diiFercnce  of  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the  earth  and 
planet 

(476.)  When  we  regard  the  orbits  as  other  than  circles 
(which  they  really  are),  the  problem  becomes  somewhat  com- 
plex— too  much  so  to  be  here  entered  upon.  It  will  suffice 
to  state  the  results  which  experience  verifies,  and  which 
assigns  the  stationary  points  of  Mercury  at  from  15°  to  20° 
of  elongation  from  the  sun,  according  to  circumstances ;  and 
of  Venus,  at  an  elongation  never  varying  much  from  29°. 
The  former  continues  to  retrograde  during  about  22  days ; 
the  latter,  about  42. 

(477.)  We  have  said  that  some  of  the  planets  exhibit  phases 
like  the  moon.  This  is  the  case  with  both  Mercury  and 
Venus ;  and  is  readily  explained  by  a  consideration  of  their 
orbits,  such  as  we  have  above  supposed  them.  In  fact,  it 
requires  little  more  than  mere  inspection  of  the  figure  annexed, 
to  show,  that  to  a  spectator 
situated  on  the  earth  E,  an 
inferior  planet,  illuminated 
by  the  sun,  and  therefore 
bright  on  the  side  next  to 
him,  and  dark  on  that  turn- 
ed from  him,  will  appear 
full  at  the  superior  con- 
junction A;  gibbous  {i.e.  more  than  half  fiill,  like  the  moon 
between  the  first  and  second  quarter)  between  that  point  and 
the  points  B  C  of  its  greatest  elongation ;  half-mooned  at 
these  points ;  and  crescent-shaped,  or  homed,  between  these 
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imd  the  inferior  oonjimction  D.  As  it  approflcheB  tluB  poinlf 
the  creaoent  ought  to  thin  off  till  it  YBniahes  altogetfaer,  tco- 
dering  the  planet  inyisibley  unlesB  in  thoee  caieii  where  it 
fromte  the  son's  disc^  and  appears  on  it  ass Uflokqpot.  All 
these  phenomena  are  exactly  conformable  to  obsenralaon. 

(478.)  The  variation  in  brightness  of  Yenns  in  diflEerent 
parts  of  its  apparent  orbit  is  very  remarkable.  This  aiiaes 
from  two  causes :  1st,  the  yarying  proportion  of  its  TidUe 
illuminated  area  to  its  whole  disc ;  and,  2dlj,  the  vaiTii^ 
angular  diameter,  or  whole  apparent  magnitude  of  the  disc 
itself.  As  it  approaches  its  inferior  conjunction  from  its 
greater  elongation,  the  half-moon  becomes  a  creeoent,  which 
IfttiM  off;  but  this  is  more  than  compensated,  for  seme  time^ 
by  the  increasing  apparent  magnitude,  in  consequence  of  ita 
diminishing  distance.  Thus  the  total  light  recdved  from  it 
goes  on  increasing,  till  at  length  it  attains  a  maadmun^  which 
takes  place  when  the  planet's  elongation  is  about  40^ 

(479.)  The  transits  of  Venus  are  of  Ycry  rare  occorrenoe^ 
taldng  pkce  alternately  at  the  very  unequal  but  regularly 
recurring  intervals  of  8,  122,  8,  105,  8,  122,  &c,  yean  in 
succession,  and  always  in  June  or  December.  As  astronomical 
phacnomena,  they  are  extremely  important ;  since  they  afford 
the  best  and  most  exact  means  we  possess  of  ascertuning  the 
sun's  distance,  or  its  parallax.  Without  going  into  the  nicetiea 
of  calculation  of  this  problem,  which,  owing  to  the  great  mul- 
titude of  circumstances  to  be  attended  to,  are  extremely 
intricate,  wc  shall  here  explain  its  prindple,  which,  in  the 
abstract,  is  very  simple  and  obvious.  Let  E  be  the  earth, 
y  Venus,  and  S  the  sun,  and  C  D  the  portion  of  Venue's 
relative  orbit  which  she  describes  while  in  the  act  of  tranating 
the  sun's  disc  Suppose  A  B  two  spectators  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  that  diameter  of  the  earth  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  ecliptic,  and,  to  avoid  complicating  the  case,  let  us  lay 
out  of  consideration  the  earth's  rotation,  and  suppose  A,B,  to 
retain  that  situation  during  the  whole  time  of  the  transit. 
Then,  at  any  moment  when  the  spectator  at  A  sees  the  center 
of  Venus  projected  at  a  on  the  sun's  disc,  he  at  B  will  see  it 
projected  at  b.     If  then  one  or  other  spectator  could  suddenly 
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transport  himself  from  A  to  B^  he  would  see  Venus  suddenly 
displaced  on  the  disc  from  a  to  ^ ;  and  if  he  had  any  means  of 
noting  accurately  the  place  of  the  points  on  tlie  disc^  either 
by  micrometrical  measures  from  its  edge,  or  by  other  means, 
he  might  ascertain  the  angular  measure  of  a  &  as  seen  from 
the  eartL     Now,  since  A  V  a,  B  V  ^,  are  straight  lines/  and 


therefore  make  equal  angles  on  each  side  Y,  ab  will  be  to  A 
B  as  the  dbtance  of  Venus  from  the  sun  is  to  its  distance  from 
the  earth,  or  as  68  to  27,  or  nearly  as  2^  to  1 ;  ab  therefore 
occupies  on  the  sun's  disc  a  space  2^  times  as  great  as  the 
earth's  diameter ;  and  its  angular  measiurc  is  therefore  equal 
to  about  2\  times  the  earth's  apparent  diameter  at  the  distance 
of  the  sun,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  to  five  tunes  the  sun's 
horizontal  parallax  (art.  298.).  Any  error,  therefore,  wliich 
may  be  oonunitted  in  measiuring  a  by  will  entail  only  one  fifth 
of  that  error  on  the  horizontal  parallax  concluded  from  it. 

(480.)  The  thing  to  be  ascertained,  therefore,  is,  in  fjict, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  zone  P  Q  K  S, 
pqrsj  included  between  the  extreme  apparent  paths  of  the 
center  of  Venus  across  the  sun's  disc,  from  its  entry  on  one 
aide  to  its  quitting  it  on  the  other.  The  whole  business  of 
the  observers  at  A,  B,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this ; — to 
ascertain,  with  all  possible  care  and  precision,  each  at  his  own 
station,  this  path, — where  it  enters,  where  it  quits,  and  what 
segment  of  the  sun's  disc  it  cuts  off.  Now,  one  of  the  most 
exact  ways  in  which  (conjoined  with  careiul  micrometric 
measures)  this  can  be  done,  is  by  noting  the  time  occupied  in 
the  whole  tranidt :  for  the  relative  angular  motion  of  Venus 
being,  in  fact,  very  precisely  known  from  the  tables  of  her 
motion,  and  the  apparent  path  being  very  nearly  a  straight 
line,  these  times  ^ve  us  a  measure  [on  a  very  enlarged  scale) 
of  the  lengths  of  the  chords  of  the  segments  cut  off;  and  the 
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son's  diameter  being  known  also  with  great  j^minoop  ttear 
yersed  ainesy  and  therefore  ihdr  difference,  or  mp  bieaddi  of 
ihe  cone  required,  becomes  known.  To  obtain  Hbese  tfanes 
oorieoily,  each  observer  mnst  ascertain  the  instants  of  ingieas 
and  ^ress  of  the  center.  To  do  this,  he  mnst  noie^  Ist,  the 
instant  when  the  first  visible  imjiresdon  or  notch  on  Ae  edge 
of  the  disc  at  P  is  produced,  or  the  ^r$t  external  emdaei; 
2dl7,  when  the  planet  is  jnst  wholty  immersed,  and  the 
broken  edge  of  the  disc  just  closes  again  at  Q,  or  the  first 
mifnia/ contact;  and,  lastly,  he  most  make  the  same  observa- 
tions at  the  ^ress  at  B,  S.  The  mean  of  the  internal  and 
external  contacts,  corrected  for  the  curvature  of  the  son's 
limb  in  the  intervals  of  the  respective  points  of  contact^  in- 
ternal and  external,  gives  the  entry  and  ^ress  of  the  planets 
center. 

(481.)  The  modifications  introduced  into  this  process  by  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  by  other  geographical  stations 
of  the  observers  thereon  than  here  supposed,  are  nmilar  in 
their  prinoq>les  to  those  which  enter  into  the  w>^l«i1frtyyn  of  a 
solar  eclipse,  or  the  occultation  of  a  star  by  the  moon,  only 
more  refined.  Any  consideration  of  them,  however,  here^ 
would  lead  us  too  far ;  but  in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
subject,  it  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the  way  in  which 
minute  elements  in  astronomy  may  become  magnified  in  their 
effects,  and,  by  being  made  subject  to  measurement  on  a 
greatly  enlarged  scale,  or  by  substituting  the  measure  of  time 
for  space,  may  be  ascertained  with  a  degree  of  precision 
adequate  to  every  purpose,  by  only  watching  firrourable 
opportunities,  and  taking  advantage  of  nicely  adjusted  ccnn- 
binations  of  circumstance.  So  important  has  this  observation 
appeared  to  astronomers,  that  at  the  last  transit  of  Yenusi,  in 
1769,  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  on  the  most  efficient  scale, 
by  the  British,  French,  Russian,  and  other  governments,  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
performing  it.  The  celebrated  expedition  of  Captain  Cook 
to  Otaheite  was  one  of  them.  The  general  result  of  all  the 
observations  made  on  this  most  memorable  occasion  gives 
8^^5776  for  the  sun's  horizontal  parallax.     The  two  next 
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occurrences  of  this  phsenomenon  will  happen  on  Dec  8.  1874 
and  Dec  6.  1882. 

(482.)  The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  very  elliptical^  the  ex- 
centricity  being  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  mean  distance. 
This  f^pears  from  the  inequality  of  the  greatest  elongations 
from  the  sun^  as  observed  at  different  times^  and  which  vary 
between  the  limits  16**  12'  and  28*^  48',  and,  from  exact 
measures  of  such  elongations,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  the  orbit  of  Venus  also  is  slightly  cxcentric,  and  that 
both  these  planets,  in  fact,  describe  ellipses,  having  the 
Bun  in  their  commom  focus. 

(483.)  Transits  of  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disc  occasionally 
occur,  as  in  the  case  of  Venus,  but  more  frequently;  those 
at  the  ascending  node  in  November,  at  the  descending  in 
May.  The  intervals  (considering  each  node  separately)  arc 
usually  either  13  or  7  years,  and  in  the  order  13,  13,  13,  7, 
&c ;  but  owing  to  the  considerable  inclination  of  the  orbit 
of  Mercury  to  the  ecliptic,  this  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
exact  expression  of  the  said  recurrence,  and  it  requires  a 
period  of  at  least  217  years  to  bring  round  the  transits  in 
regular  order.  One  will  occur  in  the  present  year  (1848), 
the  next  in  1861.  They  are  of  much  less  astronomical 
importance  than  that  of  Venus,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
Mercury  to  the  sun,  which  affords  a  much  less  favourable 
combination  for  the  determination  of  the  sun's  parallax. 

(484.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  superior  planets,  or  those 

whose  orbits  enclose  on  all  sides  that  of  the  earth.     That 

they  do  so  is  proved  by  several  circumstances :  —  let.  They 

are  not,  like  the  inferior  planets,  confined  to  certain  limits 

of  elongation  firom  the  sun,  but  appear  at  all  distances  from 

it,  even  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or,  as  it  is 

called,  in  opposition;  which  could  not  happen,  did  not  the 

earth  at  sudi  times  place  itself  between  them  and  the  sun  : 

2dly,  They  never  appear  homed,  like  Venus  or  Mercury, 

nor  even  semilunar.     Those,  on  the  contrary,  which,  from 

the  minuteness  of  their  parallax,  we  conclude  to  be  the  most 

distant  fix)m  us,  viz.  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  ' 

never  appear  otherwise  than  round;  a  sufficient  proof,  of 
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itadf,  ihat  we  see  them  always  in  a  direction  not  yarf 
remote  from  ihat  in  which  the  son's  rays  illmninate  them; 
and  thaty  therefore,  we  occapy  a  station  whidi  is  noTer  yerj 
widely  removed  from  the  centre  of  their  orbits^  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  earth's  orbit  is  entirely  enclosed  within  theii% 
and  of  comparatively  small  diameter.  One  only  of  tfaell^ 
Mars,  exhibits  any  perceptible  phase,  and  in  its  deficiency 
from  a  drcolar  outline,  never  surpasses  a  moderately  gSbhoitt 
appearance, —  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  disc  bdng 
never  less  than  seven-eighths  of  the  whole.  To  understand 
this,  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  on  the  annexed  figure,  in 
which  E  is  the  earth,  at  its  apparent  greatest  elongation 
from  the  sun  S,  as  seen  from  Mars,  M.  In  tiiis  poeitioOt 
the  angle  S  M  E,  included  between  the  lines 

5  M  and  E  Sd^  is  at  its  maiimum ;  and  tiiere- 
fore,  in  this  state  of  things,  a  spectator  on  the 
earth  is  enabled  to  see  a  greater  portion  of 
the  dark  hemisphere  of  Mars  than  in  any  other 
situation.  The  extent  of  the  phase,  theni  or 
greatest  observable  degree  of  gibbosity,  affords 
a  measure — a  sure,  although  a  coarse  and  rude 
one — of  the  angle  S  M  E,  and  therefore  of  the 
proportion  of  the  distance  SM,  of  Mars,  to 

6  E,  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sim,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of 
Mars  cannot  be  less  than  1^  times  that  of  the 
earth's.  The  phases  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep- 
tune, being  imperceptible,  it  follows  that  their  orbits  must 
include  not  only  that  of  the  eartii,  but  of  Mars  also. 

(485.)  All  the  superior  planets  are  retrograde  in  thdr 
apparent  motions  when  in  opposition^  and  for  some  time 
before  and  after ;  but  they  differ  greatly  from  each  other, 
both  in  the  extent  of  their  arc  of  retrogradation,  in  the 
duration  of  their  retrograde  movement,  and  in  its  rapidity 
when  swiftest.  It  is  more  extensive  and  rapid  in  the  case 
of  Mars  than  of  Jupiter,  of  Jupiter  than  of  Saturn,  of  that 
planet  than  of  Uranus,  and  of  Uranus  agun  than  Neptune. 
The  angular  velocity  with  which  a  planet  appears  to  re* 
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trograde  is  easily  ascertained  by  observing  its  apparent 
place  in  the  heavens  £rom  day  to  day;  and  from  such 
observations^  made  about  the  time  of  opposition^  it  is  easy 
to  conclude  the  relative  magnitudes  of  their  orbits^  as 
compared  with  the  earth's^  supposing  their  periodical  times 
known.  For^  from  these^  their  mean  angular  velocities  are 
known  also^  being  inversely  as  the  times.  Suppose^  then^ 
E  tf  to  be  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  Mm  a  correaponding 
portion  of  that  of  a  superior  planet,  described  on  the  day 
of  opposition,  about  the  sun  S,  on  which  day  the  three 
bodies  lie  in  one  straight  line  S  E  M  X.  Then  the  angles 
E  S  tf  and  M  S  m  are  given.  Now,  if  «  m  be  joined  and 
prolonged  to  meet  SM  continued  in  X,  the  angle  eXE, 
which  is  equal  to  the  alternate  angle  X  e  Y,  is  evidently 
the  retrogradation  of  Mars  on  that  day,  and  is,  therefore, 
also  given.  E  e,  therefore,  and  the  angle  E  X  e,  being  given 
in  the  right-angled  triangle  E  e  X,  the  side  E  X  is  easily 
calculated,  and  thus  S  X  becomes  known.  Consequently, 
in  the  triangle  S  m  X,  we  have  given  the  side  S  X  and  the 
two  angles  m  S  X,  and  m  X  S,  whence  the  other  sides,  S  m^ 
m  X,  are  easily  determined.  Now,  S  m  is  no  other  than  the 
radius  of  the  orbit  of  the  superior  planet  required,  which  in 
this  calculation  is  supposed  circular,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
earth;  a  supposition  not  exact,  but  sufficiently  so  to  afford  a 
satisfactory  approximation  to  the  dimensions  of  its  orbit,  and 
which,  if  the  process  be  oflen  repeated,  in  every  variety  of 
situation  at  which  the  opposition  Qan  occur,  will  ultimately 
afford  an  average  or  mean  value  of  its  diameter  faUy  to  be 
depended  upon. 

(486.)  To  apply  this  principle,  however,  to  practice,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  periodic  times  of  the  several  planets. 
These  may  be  obtained  directly,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
by  observing  the  intervals  of  their  passages  through  the 
ecliptic;  but,  owing  to  the  very  small  inclination  of  the 
orbits  of  some  of  them  to  its  plane,  they  cross  it  so  obliquely 

that  the  predse  moment  of  their  arrival  on  it  is  not  ascer- 
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tainabley  unleai  hy  very  nioe  obflervatidiis.  A  better  inetliod 
oonBists  in  detenniiiiiigi  fixxm  die  obeervatioiiB  of  eevenl 
Boceesuve  daya,  the  exact  xnomeiits  of  Hmr  airiYing  ni  9P^ 
niian  with  the  Btm,  the  criterion  of  which  is  a  diffisrenoe  of 
longitudeB  between  the  son  and  phinet  of  exactly  IWf. 
The  interral  between  soooeflaTe  (^ppoationa  thus  obtahMd 
is  nearly  one  synodieal  period;  and  would  be  exactly  so^ 
were  the  planet^s  orbit  and  that  ef  the  eartji  both  ciiclei^ 
and  uniformly  described ;  bat  as  that  is  found  not  to  be  Ae 
case  (and  the  criterion  is,  the  inequality  of  suooesdve  synor 
dioal  revolutions  so  observed),  the  average  of  a  great 
number,  taken  in  all  varieties  of  situation  in  wUoIi  the 
oppositions  occur,  will  be  freed  fixxm  the  ellqrtic  inequafity, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  mean  eynoiicai -penoi.  Sroxn  iiSa, 
by  the  considerations  and  by  the  process  of  caleqlation^  in- 
dicated (art.  418.)  the  sidereal  periods  are  readily  dbtainad. 
Hie  accuracy  of  this  determination  will,  of  comae,  begBsaily 
increased  by  embracing  a  long  interval  between  fiie  eoc- 
treme  observations  employed.  In  point  of  bd,  that  intsrval 
extends  to  nearly  2000  years  in  the  cases  of  the  planets 
known  to  the  ancients,  who  have  recorded  their  observations 
of  them  in  a  manner  sufficiently  careful  to  be  made  use  o£ 
Their  periods  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  ascertained 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  Their  numerical  values  will 
be  found  stated,  as  well  as  the  mean  distances,  and  all  the 
other  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits,  in  the  synoptic  table  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  to  which  (to  avoid  repetition)  the 
reader  is  once  for  all  referred. 

(487.)  In  casting  our  eyes  down  the  list  of  the  planetary 
distances,  and  comparing  them  with  the  periodic  timesi,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  a  certain  correspondence.  The 
greater  the  distance,  or  the  larger  the  orbit,  evidently  the 
longer  the  period.  The  order  of  the  planets,  be^nning 
from  the  sun,  is  the  same,  whether  we  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  their  distances,  or  to  the  time  they  occupy  in 
completing  their  revolutions ;  and  is  as  follows :  —  Mercury, 
Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  —  the  ultra-zodiacal  planets,  or,  as 
ihcy  arc  sometimes  also  called,  Asteroids, — Jupiter,  Saturn, 
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Uranus^  and  Neptune.  Kevertheless,  when  we  come  to 
p-mmiTift  the  numbers  expressing  them^  we  find  that  the  re- 
lation between  the  two  series  is  not  that  of  simple  pro* 
portional  increase.  The  periods  increase  more  than  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distances.  Thus^  the  period  of  Mercury 
is  about  88  days,  and  that  of  the  Earth  365  —  being  in 
proportion  as  1  to  4*15,  while  their  distances  are  in  the 
less  proportion  of  1  to  2*56 ;  and  a  similar  remark  holds 
good  in  every  instance.  Still,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the 
times  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  squares  of  the  distances. 
The  square  of  2*56  is  6*5536,  which  is  considerably  greater 
than  4*15.  An  intermediate  rate  of  increase,  between  the 
simple  proportion  of  the  distances  and  that  of  their  squares 
is  therefore  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  sequence  of  the 
numbers;  but  it  required  no  ordinary  penetration  in  the 
illustrious  Kepler,  backed  by  uncommon  perseverance  and 
industry,  at  a  period  when  the  data  themselves  were  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  and  when  the  processes  of  trigonometry 
and  of  numerical  calculation  were  encumbered  with  difficulties, 
of  which  the  more  recent  invention  of  logarithmic  tables 
has  happily  left  us  no  conception,  to  perceive  and  demonstrate 
the  real  law  of  their  connection.  This  connection  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  proposition:  —  "The  squares  of 
the  periodic  times  of  any  two  planets  are  to  each  other,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances 
from  the  sim."  Take,  for  example,  the  Earth  and  Mars  *, 
whose  periods  are  in  the  proportion  of  3652564  to  6869796, 
and  whose  distance  &om  the  sun  is  that  of  100000  to  152369 ; 
and  it  will  be  found,  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  go  through  the  calculation,  that  — 

(3652564)^  :  (68697 96)»::(100000)»  :  (152369)». 

(488.)  Of  all  the  laws  to  which  induction  from  pure 
observation  has  ever  conducted  man,  this  third  law  (as  it  is 
called)  of  Kepler  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  remark- 

*  The  cipression  of  thu  law  of  Kepler  requires  a  dight  modification  when 
we  come  to  the  eitreme  nicety  of  numerical  calculation,  for  the  greater  planets, 
due  to  the  influence  of  their  masses.  This  correction  is  imperceptible  for  the 
Earth  and  Maia. 
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Me,  and  die  most  pregnant  with  important  oonBeqnenoeL 
When  we  contemplate  the  constitaents  of  the  planetaiy 
system  from  the  point  of  view  which  tlus  relation  affbidB  u^ 
it  la  no  longer  mere  analogy  which  strikee  vb^^'OO  longor 
a  general  resemblance  among  them,  as  indiYidaals  independent 
of  each  other,  and  drculating  about  the  snn^  each  aoooidiiig 
to  its  own  peculiar  nature,  and  connected  with  it  by  its  own 
peculiar  tie.  The  resemblance  is  now  percdred  to  be  a 
true  family  likeness;  they  are  bound  up  in  <me  diain — 
interwoven  in  one  web  of  mutual  relation  and  hanitonHWii 
agreement  —  subjected  to  one  pervading  influence;,  wUflli 
extends  fixnn  the  centre  to  the  farthest  limits  of  that  gient 
system,  of  which  all  of  them,  the  earth  included,  nniat  henoe- 
forth  be  regarded  as  members. 

(489.)  The  laws  of  elliptic  motion  about  the  sun  as  a 
focus,  and  of  the  equable  description  of  areas  by  lines 
joining  the  sun  and  planets,  were  originally  establxdied  by 
Kepler,  from  a  consideration  of  the  observed  motioM  of 
Mars;  and  were  by  him  extended,  analo^cally,  to  all  the 
other  planets.  However  precarious  such  an  cfiEtenidon  migfat 
then  have  appeared,  modem  astronomy  has  completely  verified 
it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  general  coincidence  of  its  results 
with  entire  series  of  observations  of  the  apparent  places  of 
the  planets.  These  are  found  to  accord  satisfactorily  with 
the  assumption  of  a  particular  ellipse  for  each  planet,  whose 
magnitude,  degree  of  excentricity,  and  situation  in  space, 
are  numerically  assigned  in  the  synoptic  table  before  refeired 
to.  It  is  true,  that  when  observations  are  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  precision,  and  when  each  planet  is  traced  through 
many  successive  revolutions,  and  its  history  carried  back,  by 
the  aid  of  calculations  founded  on  these  data,  for  many 
centuries,  we  learn  to  regard  the  laws  of  Kepler  as  only 
yirst  approximations  to  the  much  more  complicated  ones 
which  actually  prevail ;  and  that  to  bring  remote  observations 
into  rigorous  and  mathematical  accordance  with  each  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  extremely  convenient 
nomenclature  and  relations  of  the  ELLIPTIC  6TSTEM,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  modify,  to  a  certain  extent,  our  verbal 
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expression  of  the  laws,  and  to  regard  the  numerical  data  or 
elliptic  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits  as  not  absolutely 
permanent^  but  subject  to  a  series  of  extremely  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  changes.  These  changes  may  be 
neglected  when  we  consider  only  a  few  revolutions;  but 
going  on  from  century  to  century,  and  continually  accumu- 
lating, they  at  length  produce  material  departures  in  the 
orbits  fit)m  their  original  state.  Their  explanation  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter ;  but  for  the  present  we 
must  lay  them  out  of  consideration,  as  of  an  order  too 
minute  to  affect  the  general  conclusions  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned.  By  what  means  astronomers  are  enabled  to 
compare  the  results  of  the  elliptic  theory  with  observation, 
and  thus  satisfy  themselves  of  its  accordance  with  nature, 
will  be  explained  presently. 

(490.)  It  will  first,  however,  be  proper  to  point  out  what 
particular  theoretical  conclusion  is  involved  in  each  of  the 
three  laws  of  Kepler,  considered  as  satisfactorily  established, 
— what  indication  each  of  them,  separately,  affords  of  the 
mechanical  forces  prevalent  in  our  system,  and  the  mode  in 
which  its  parts  are  connected, — and  how,  when  thus  con- 
sidered, they  constitute  the  basis  on  which  the  Newtonian 
explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  is  mainly 
supported.  To  begin  with  the  first  law,  that  of  the  equable 
description  of  areas.  —  Since  the  planets  move  in  curvilinear 
paths,  they  must  (if  they  be  bodies  obeying  the  laws  of 
dynamics)  be  deflected  from  their  otherwise  natural  recti- 
linear progress  by  force.  And  from  this  law,  taken  as  a 
matter  of  observed  fact,  it  follows,  that  the  direction  of  such 
force,  at  every  point  of  the  orbit  of  each  planet,  always 
passes  through  the  sun.  No  matter  from  what  ultimate  cause 
the  power  which  is  called  gravitation  ori^nates,  —  be  it  a 
virtue  lodged  in  the  sun  as  its  receptacle,  or  be  it  pressure 
from  without,  or  the  resultant  of  many  pressures  or 
solicitations  of  unknown  fluids,  magnetic  or  electric  ethers, 
or  impulses,— still,  when  finally  brought  under  our  con- 
templation, and  smnmed  up  into  a  single  resultant  energy — 
its  direction  is,  from  every  point  on  all  sides,  towards  the 
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nrii*«  eenier.  Ab  an  abetzact  dynamical  psopootioiif  Urn 
reader  will  find  it  demonstrated  by  Newton^  in  tibe  fint 
propoaition  of  the  JVmqpto,  with  an  elementaiy  ■™pKm^ 
to  which  we  really  coidd  add  nothing  bat  obacority  1^ 
amplification,  that  any  body,  urged  towards  a  certain  cmbil 
point  by  a  force  continnaUy  directed  thereto,  and  therefaj 
deflected  into  a  corvilinear  path,  will  describe  about  that 
center  equal  areas  in  equal  times ;  and  trice  versd,  that  sndJi 
equable  descriptum  of  areas  is  itself  the  essential  critecioii  sf 
a  continual  direction  of  the  acting  force  towards  tbe  oantar 
to  which  this  character  bebngs.  The  first  law  of  Eeplari 
then,  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  natmre  or  intensi^  of 
the  force  ur^ng  the  planets  to  the  son ;  the  only  «^M^^"y«| 
•4t  involYes  is,  that  it  does  so  urge  them.  It  is  a  profwrij 
of  orbitual  rotation  under  the  influence  of  central  fonws 
generally f  and,  as  sudi,  we  daily  see  it  exemplified  in  a 
thousand  fomiliar  instances.  A  simple  experimental  illnsr 
tration  of  it  is  to  tie  a  bullet  to  a  thin  strings  and,  having 
whirled  it  round  with  a  moderate  v elociiy  in  a  vertical  ^ane^ 
to  draw  the  end  of  the  string  through  a  small  ring,  or  allow 
it  to  coil  itself  round  the  finger,  or  roimd  a  cylindrical  rod 
held  very  firmly  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  bullet  will 
then  approach  the  center  of  motion  in  a  spiral  line ;  and  the 
increase  not  only  of  its  angular  but  of  its  linear  velocity,  and 
the  rapid  diminution  of  its  periodic  time  when  near  the 
center,  will  express,  more  clearly  than  any  words,  the  compen- 
sation  by  which  its  uniform  description  of  areas  is  maintained 
under  a  constantly  <liniinifl]iing  distance.  If  the  motion  be 
reversed,  and  the  thread  allowed  to  uncoil,  beginning  with  a 
rapid  impulse,  the  velocity  will  diminish  by  the  same  degrees 
as  it  before  increased.  The  increasing  rapidity  of  a  dancer's 
pirouette^  as  he  draws  in  his  limbs  and  straightens  his  whole 
person,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  of  his  frame  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  axis  of  his  motion,  is  anotiier  instance  where 
the  connection  of  the  observed  effect  with  the  central  force 
exerted,  though  equally  real,  is  much  less  obvious. 

(491.)    The  second  law  of  Kepler,  or  that  which  asserts 
that  the  planets  describe  ellipses  about  the  sun  as  their  focu% 
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myplves^  as  a  consequence^  the  law  of  solar  gravitation  (so  be 
it  allowed  to  call  the  force,  whatever  it  be,  which  urges  them 
towards  the  sun)  as  exerted  on  each  individual  planet,  apart 
firom  all  connection  with  the  rest.  A  straight  line,  dynamic- 
ally speaking,  is  the  only  path  which  can  be  pursued  by  a 
body  absolutely  freef  and  under  the  action  of  no  external  force. 
All  deflection  into  a  curve  is  evidence  of  the  exertion  of  a 
force  ;  and  the  greater  the  deflection  in  equal  times,  the 
more  intense  the  force.  Deflection  &om  a  straight  line 
is  only  another  word  for  curvature  of  path ;  and  as  a  circle 
18  characterized  by  the  uniformity  of  its  curvatures  in  all  its 
parts — so  is  every  other  curve  (as  an  ellipse)  characterized 
by  the  particular  law  which  regulates  the  increase  and 
diminution  of  its  curvature  as  we  advance  along  its  circum- 
ference. The  deflecting  force,  then,  which  continually  bends 
a  moving  body  into  a  curve,  may  be  ascertained,  provided 
its  direction,  in  the  first  place,  and,  secondly,  the  law  of  cur- 
vature of  the  curve  itself,  be  known.  Both  these  enter  as 
elements  into  the  expression  of  the  force.  A  body  may 
describe,  for  instance,  an  ellipse,  under  a  great  variety  of 
dispositions  of  the  acting  forces :  it  may  glide  along  it,  for 
example,  as  a  bead  upon  a  polished  wire,  bent  into  an  elliptic 
form;  in  which  case  the  acting  force  is  always  perpendicular 
to  the  wire,  and  the  velocity  is  uniform.  In  this  case  the 
farce  is  directed  to  no  fixed  center,  and  there  is  no  equable 
description  of  areas  at  alL  Or  it  may  describe  it  as  we 
xnay  see  done,  if  we  suspend  a  ball  by  a  very  long  strings 
and,  drawing  it  a  little  aside  from  the  perpendicular,  throw 
it  round  with  a  gentle  impulse.  In  this  case  the  acting  force 
is  directed  to  the  center  of  the  ellipse,  about  which  areas  are 
described  equably,  and  to  which  a  force  proportional  to  the 
distance  (the  decomposed  result  of  terrestrial  gravity)  per- 
petually urges  it.  *  This  is  at  once  a  very  easy  experiment, 
and  a  very  instructive  one,  and  we  shall  again  refer  to  it. 
In  the  case  before  us,  of  an  ellipse  described  by  the  action  of 

*  If  the  tiuspcnded  body  be  a  vessel  full  of  fine  sand,  having  a  small  hole  at 
its  bottom,  the  elliptic  trace  of  its  orbit  will  be  left  in  a  sand  streak  on  a  tabic 
placed  below  it  This  neat  illustration  is  due,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  to 
Mr.  Babbage. 
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a  force  directed  to  the  focus^  the  steps  of  the  investigatioa 
of  the  law  of  force  are  these :  Ist,  The  law  of  the  areai 
determines  the  actual  velocity  of  the  revolying  body  at  ereiy 
pointy  or  the  space  really  run  over  by  it  in  a  ^ven  xmnnte 
portion  of  time ;  2dly3  The  law  of  curvature  of  the  dlipee 
determines  the  linear  amount  of  deflection  from  the  tangent 
in  the  direction  of  the  focus,  which  corresponds  to  that  spfoe 
so  run  over ;  3dly,  and  lastly.  The  laws  of  accelerated  motion 
declare  that  the  intensity  of  the  acting  force  causing  each 
deflection  in  its  own  direction,  is  measured  by  or  proportionil 
to  the  amount  of  that  deflection,  and  may  therefore  be  cal- 
culated in  any  particular  position,  or  generally  expressed  \xj 
geometrical  or  algebraic  symbols,  as  a  law  independent  of 
particular  positions,  when  that  deflection  is  so  calculated  or 
expressed.  We  have  here  the  spirit  of  the  process  by  which 
Newton  has  resolved  this  interesting  problem.  For  its 
geometrical  detail,  we  must  refer  to  the  3d  section  of  his 
Principicu  We  know  of  no  artificial  mode  of  imitating  this 
species  of  elliptic  motion ;  though  a  rude  approximation  to  it 
— enough,  however,  to  ^ve  a  conception  of  the  alternate  ap- 
proach and  recess  of  the  revolving  body  to  and  &om  the  focus^ 
and  the  variation  of  its  velocity — may  be  had  by  suspending 
a  small  steel  bead  to  a  fine  and  very  long  silk  fibre,  and 
setting  it  to  revolve  in  a  small  orbit  roimd  the  pole  of  a 
powerful  cylindrical  magnet,  held  upright,  and  vertically 
under  the  point  of  suspension. 

(492.)  The  tliird  law  of  Kepler,  which  connects  the  dis- 
tances and  periods  of  the  planets  by  a  general  rule,  bears 
with  it,  as  its  theoretical  interpretation,  this  important  con- 
sequence, viz.  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  force,  modified  only 
by  distance  from  the  sun,  which  retains  all  the  planets  in 
their  orbits  about  it.  That  the  attraction  of  the  sun  (if  such 
it  be)  is  exerted  upon  all  the  bodies  of  our  system  indiffer- 
ently, without  regard  to  the  peculiar  materials  of  which 
they  may  consist,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  their  inertne,  or 
quantities  of  matter ;  that  it  is  not,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
of  the  elective  attractions  of  chemistry  or  of  magnetic  action, 
which  is  powerless  on  other  substances  than  iron  and  some 
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one  or  two  more,  bnt  is  of  a  more  universal  character,  and 
extends  equally  to  all  the  material  constituents  of  our  system,  ^ 
and  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see  abundant  reason  to  admit)  to 
those  of  other  systems  than  our  own.  This  law,  important 
and  general  as  it  is,  results,  as  the  simplest  of  corollaries,  from 
the  relations  established  by  Newton  in  the  section  of  the 
Principia  referred  to  (Prop,  xv.),  firom  which  proposition  it 
results,  that  if  the  earth  were  taken  from  its  actual  orbit,  and 
launched  anew  in  space  at  the  place,  in  the  direction,  and 
with  the  velocity  of  any  of  the  other  planets,  it  would  de- 
flcribe  the  very  same  orbit,  and  in  the  same  period,  which 
that  planet  actually  does,  a  minute  correction  of  the  period 
only  excepted,  arising  firom  the  difference  between  the 
mass  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  planet  Small  as  the 
planets  are  compared  to  the  sun,  some  of  them  are  not,  as 
the  earth  is,  mere  atoms  in  the  comparison.  The  strict 
wording  of  Kepler's  law,  as  Newton  has  proved  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  proposition,  is  applicable  only  to  the  case  of  planets 
whose  proportion  to  the  central  body  is  absolutely  inappre- 
tiable.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  periodic  time  is 
shortened  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  root  of  the  number 
expressing  the  sun's  mass  or  inertise,  to  that  of  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  expressing  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  planet ; 
and  in  general,  whatever  be  the  masses  of  two  bodies  revolv- 
ing round  each  other  under  the  influence  of  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravity,  the  square  of  their  periodic  time  will  be  expressed 
by  a  firaction  whose  numerator  is  the  cube  of  their  mean 
distance,  i.  e^  the  greater  semi-axis  of  their  elliptic  orbit, 
and  whose  denominator  is  the  sum  of  their  masses.  When 
one  of  the  masses  is  incomparably  greater  than  the  other, 
this  resolves  into  Kepler's  law ;  but  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  proposition  thus  generalized  stands  in  lieu  of  that 
law.  In  the  system  of  the  sun  and  planets,  however,  the 
numerical  correction  thus  introduced  into  the  results  of 
Kcpler^s  law  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  importance,  the  mass 
of  the  largest  of  the  planets  (Jupiter)  being  much  less  than 
a  thousandth  part  of  that  of  the  sun.  We  shall  presently, 
however,  perceive  all  the  importance  of  this  generalization, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  satellites. 


-1 
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(4934)  It  will  flnty  howetei^  be  proper  to  ezfAain  bj 
prooeas  of  oalcnlatioii  the  exprettkm  of  a  plaiiet*8  dSglm 
orbit  hj  its  elementt  can  be  ocmipitted  ildth  oboernitial^  aai 
how  we  can  satisfy  onrselYCls  tbat  the  niimetiical  data  iM« 
tained  in  a  taUe  of  such  element!  tm  th6  whole  sjstedi  doM 
really  exhibit  a  true  potote  of  it^  and  affind  the  mealMi  rf 
determining  its  state  at  every  instant  of  tme^  hy  Ab  tttttt 
application  of  Kepler^s  laws.  Now«  tbt  each  planet^  it  il 
necessary  for  tins  purpose  to  kndr,  Is^  the  magmtade  aal 
fonn  of  its  ellipse;  2dl7,  the  mtnation  of  this  eU^sd  ki  fcpast^ 
with  respect  to  the  ecl^c»  and  to  a  fixed  Inie  drawn  AfiDeb  i 
Sdly,  the  local  ntoation  of  the  planet  in  its  ellipee  at  sMtt 
known  epochs  and  its  periodic  time  or  mean  angnlar  y^LofAff 
or,  as  it  is  called,  its  mean  motion* 

(494.)  The  magnitnde  and  form  of  an  ellipse  are  ddlM>- 
mined  by  its  greatest  length  and  least  breadth,  or  its  tire 
principal  axes;  but  for  astronomical  uses  it  is  preferaUe  tb 
use  the  semi-axis  migor  (or  half  the  greatest  lengih]^  aal 
the  excentricily  or  distance  of  the  focus  fiom  the  eeottf, 
which  last  is  usually  estimated  in  parts  of  the  former,  tfam, 
an  ellipse,  whose  length  is  10  and  breadth  8  parts  of  any 
scale,  has  for  its  major  semi-axis  5,  and  for  its  excentridty 
3  such  ports ;  but  when  estimated  in  parts  of  the  semi-axs^ 
regarded  as  a  unit,  the  excentricity  is  expressed  by  the 
fraction  f . 

(495.)  The  ecliptic  is  the  plane  to  which  an  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  most  naturally  refers  the  rest  of  the  solar  eysteniy 
as  a  sort  of  ground-plane ;  and  the  axis  of  its  orbit  mi^t  be 
taken  for  a  line  of  departure  in  that  plane  or  origin  of  Migolwr 
reckoning.  Were  the  axis^/Slxmf,  this  would  be  the  best 
possible  origin  of  longitudes ;  but  as  it  has  a  motion  (tiion|^ 
an  excessively  slow  one),  there  is,  in  fact,  no  advantage  in 
reckoning  from  the  axis  more  than  fiom  the  line  of  the 
equinoxes,  and  astronomers  therefore  prefer  the  latter,  taking 
account  of  its  variation  by  the  effect  of  precession,  and  re- 
storing it,  by  calculation  at  every  instant,  to  a  fixed  positioii. 
Now,  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  ellipse  described  by 
a  planet  with  respect  to  this  plane,  three  ekmentt  require  to 
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be  known :  —  1st,  the  tnclinatwn  of  the  plane  of  the  planet's 
orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  2S[ji  the  line  in  which 
these  two  planes  intersect  each  other,  which  of  necessity 
passes  through  the  sun,  and  whose  position  with  respect  to 
the  line  of  the  equinoxes  is  therefore  given  by  stating  its 
longitude.  This  line  is  called  the  line  of  the  nodes.  When 
the  planet  is  in  this  line,  in  the  act  of  passing  firom  the  south 
to  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  in  its  ascending  node, 
and  its  longitude  at  that  moment  is  the  element  called  the 
longitude  of  the  node.  These  two  data  determine  the  situation 
of  the  plane  of  the  orbit ;  and  there  only  remains,  for  the 
complete  determination  of  the  situation  of  the  planet's  ellipse, 
to  know  how  it  is  placed  in  that  plane,  which  (since  its  focus 
is  necessarily  in  the  sun)  is  ascertained  by  stating  the  longitude 
of  its  periheliony  or  the  place  which  the  extremity  of  the  axis 
nearest  the  sun  occupies,  when  orthographically  projected  on 
the  ecliptic. 

(496.)  The  dimensions  and  situation  of  the  planet's  orbit 
ibus  determined,  it  only  remiuns,  for  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  its  history,  to  determine  the  circumstances  of  its  motion 
in  the  orbit  so  precisely  fixed.  Now,  for  this  purpose,  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  know  the  moment  of  time  when  it  is 
either  at  the  perihelion,  or  at  any  other  precisely  determined 
point  of  its  orbit,  and  its  whole  period ;  for  these  being 
known,  the  law  of  the  areas  determines  the  place  at  every 
other  instant.  This  moment  is  called  (when  the  perilhelion 
IB  the  point  chosen)  the  perihelion  passage^  or,  when  some 
point  of  the  orbit  is  fixed  upon,  without  special  reference  to 
the  perihelion,  the  epoch. 

(497.)  Thus,  then,  we  have  seven  particulars  or  elements, 
which  must  be  numerically  stated,  before  we  can  reduce  to 
calculation  the  state  of  the  system  at  any  ^ven  moment. 
Buty  these  known,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  apparent 
portions  of  each  planet,  as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  sun, 
or  la  seen  from  the  earth  at  any  time.  The  former  is  called 
the  helioeentriCf  the  latter  the  geocentric j  place  of  the  planet. 

(498.)  To  commence  with  the  heliocentric  places.  Let  S 
tepresent  the  sun ;  P  A  N  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  being  an 
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ellipse^  httviiig  the  S  in  its  focns^  and  A  for  its  perihefioa; 
wodhtp  a  N  T  represent  the  projection  of  the  orbit  on tte 

plane  of  the  ediptio^  intereecstiiig  die 
line  of  equinoxes  S  T  in  T»  wUdit 
tfaerefiirQy  is  the  orijpn  of  loogptodevb 
Then  will  SNbe  the  Hneof  nodss^ 
and  if  we  suppose  B  to- lie  on  dtt 
south,  and  A  on  the  north  ode  of  the  ecliptic^  and  the  dhr 
reetion  of  the  planet's  motion  to  be  fixmi  B  to  Aj  N  will  bs 
the  aseending  node^  and  the  angle  T  S  N  Hie  hn^fUmii  ff 
ikenode.  In  like  niannerj  if  P  be  the  place  of  the  planet  at 
any  time^  and  if  it  and  the  perihelion  A  be,prqjected  on  fls 
ec%tio^  upon  the  points  ji,  a,  the  angles  T  Sp»  T  S  a^  will 
be  the  respectiYe  heliocentric  lon^tudes  of  the  pbnet  ttndcf 
the  perihelioD,  the  former  of  which  is  to  be  detenninedt  aad 
the  latter  is  one  of  the  ^ven  elements.  Lastly^  the  ang^ 
ji  S  P  is  the  heliocentric  latitude  of  the  planet^  whidi  is  die 
required  to  he  known. 

(499.)  Now,  the  time  heing  given,  and  also  the  moment  of 
the  planet's  passiug  the  perihelion,  the  interval,  or  the  time 
of  describing  the  portion  A  P  of  the  orbit,  is  ^ven,  and  the 
periodical  time,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse  hdng 
known,  the  law  of  proportionality  of  areas  to  the  times  of 
their  description  gives  the  magnitude  of  the  area  ASP. 
From  this  it  is  a  problem  of  pure  geometry  to  determine  the 
corresponding  anffle  ASP,  which  is  called  the  planet's  trme 
anomaly.  This  problem  is  of  the  kind  called  transcendental, 
and  has  been  resolved  by  a  great  variety  of  processes^,  some 
more,  some  less  intricate.  It  offers,  however,  no  peculiar 
difficulty,  and  is  practically  resolved  with  great  fadlity  by 
the  help  of  tables  constructed  for  the  purpose,  adapted  to 
the  case  of  each  particular  planet  * 

*  It  will  readily  be  understood,  that,  except  in  the  ease  of  uniform  eirenlar 
motion,  an  equable  description  of  areai  about  any  center  is  inoompatibl*  with 
an  equable  description  of  angles.  The  object  of  the  problem  in  the  text  is  to 
pass  from  the  area,  supposed  known,  to  the  angle,  supposed  unknown ;  in  other 
words,  to  derive  the  true  amount  of  angular  motion  from  the  perihelion,  or  th* 
true  anomalg  from  what  is  technically  called  the  mean  anomaly,  that  is,  the  metn 
angular  motion  which  would  have  been  performed  had  the  motion  tii  amgk  beon 
uniform  instead  of  the  motion  in  area.     It  happens  fortunately,  that  thk  ii  tbt 
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.  (oOO.)  The  true  anomaly  thus  obtained,  the  planet's 
angular  distance  from  the  node,  or  the  angle  N  S  P,  is  to  bo 
Ibund.  Now,  the  lon^tudes  of  the  perihelion  and  node  being 
respectively  T  a  and  T  N,  which  are  given,  their  difference 
a  N  is  also  given,  and  the  angle  N  of  the  spherical  right- 
angled  triangle  A  N  a,  being  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  is  known.  Hence  we  calculate 
the  arc  N  A,  or  the  angle  N  S  A,  which,  added  to  A  S  P, 
gives  the  angle  N  S  P  required.  And  from  this,  regarded 
aa  the  measure  of  the  arc  N  P,  forming  the  hypothenuse 
of  the  right-angled  spherical  triangle  P  N  /?,  whose  angle  N, 
aa  before,  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  other  two  sides, 
N  p  and  P  p.  The  latter,  being  the  measure  of  the  angle 
j»  S  P,  expresses  the  planet's  heliocentric  latitude ;  the  former 
measures  the  angle  N  S  77,  or  the  planet's  distance  in  lon- 
gitude from  its  node,  which,  added  to  the  kno^vn  angle 
T  S  N,  the  longitude  of  the  node,  gives  the  heliocentric  lon- 
gitude. This  process,  however  circuitous  it  may  appejir, 
when  once  well  understood  may  be  gone  through  numerically 
by  the  aid  of  the  usual  logarithmic  and  trigonometrical 
tables,  in  little  more  time  than  it  will  have  taken  the  reader 
to  peruse  its  description. 

(501.)  The  geocentric  differs  from  the  heliocentric  place 
of  a  planet  by  reason  of  tliat  parallactic  change  of  apparent 
situation  which  arises  from  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit. 
"Were  the  phmets'  distances  as  vast  as  those  of  the  stars,  the 
earth's  orbitual  motion  would  be  insensible  when  viewed 
from  them,  and  they  would  always  appear  to  us  to  hold  tho 
same  relative  situations  among  the  fixed  stars  as  if  viewed 
frt)m  the  sun,  i.  e.  they  would  then  be  seen  in  their  heliocentric 
places.  The  difference,  then,  between  the  heliocentric  and 
geocentric  places  of  a  planet  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  with 
ita  parallax,  arising  from  the  earth's  removal  from  the  centre 

simplest  of  all  problem.^  of  tlic  transcendental  kind,  and  can  be  resolved,  In  the 
most  difficult  case,  by  the  rule  of"  false  position,"  or  trial  and  error,  in  a  very 
lew  minutes.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  resolved  instantly  on  inspection  by  a  simple 
and  easily  constructed  piece  of  mechanism,  of  which  the  reader  may  see  a 
description  in  the  Csmbridgc  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  iv.  p.  425.,  by 
Um  atttbor  of  thb  work. 


aos  ODTuns  cm  ABrmooHmfm 

dt  II10  syitam  ind  its  annwil  notioiL  K  ftHows  tkomwBtf 
flirt  tibe  fint  stqp  tomuds  a  knowledge  cf  ile  wwiwilp  flrit 
Ail  eoQaeQiiflnt  detenmnetion  of  tibe  eppeient  jleoe  of  OMtf 
fbnei^  as  nfened  fiEom  the  eartli  toflieqdienof  Aeiari 
stan^miut  be  to  eecertoin  tibe  pcoportion  of  ile  Hm&m  S»« 
tmoeefioia  tibe  eardi  end  fimm  tibe  Biiii»a8  eumnmnl  initk 
tibe  earth's  jEstanoe  fimm  the  Bun,  and  tibe  angnlar  porilMil 
of  an  tfaiee  with  leq^  to  each  othei^ 

(502.)  Biqipoe^  dieiefiwe^  8  to  icpmont  tiie  aon^  B  4i| 
eaiflif  and  P  Hie  j^anet;  8  T  the  liiMl  of  eqninoiMi^  TB 
the  eardi^B  orbit,  and  "Pp  a  perpendienlar  let  fiJl  ftom  4b 
planet  (m  die  ed^^  Then  will  the  aii|^  8PB(MeQdl^( 
to  die  general  notion  of  parallax  conveyed  in  art.  69)  tf 

present  the  parillaT  of  the  ptaaal 
ariang  from  the  chai^  of 
from  Sto£;£Pw]llbo11ia 
rent  direction  of  the  planet  seen  fioa 
T — ^T^^  E;  and  if  SQ  be  drawn  paialM  ta 

^p,  the  an^  T  8  Q  will  be  the  geocentric  kng^tode  of  At 
planet,  while  T  S  E  represents  the  heliocentric  loi^itode  ct 
the  earth,  T  Sp  that  of  the  planet  The  former  of  tfasBfl^ 
S  E  T,  is  given  by  the  solar  tables ;  the  latter,  T  S  ji^  is 
found  by  the  process  above  described  (art  600).  Moreoveri 
S  P  is  the  radius  vector  of  the  planet^s  orbit,  and  S  £  Aat 
of  the  earth's,  both  of  which  are  determined  from  the  known 
dimensions  of  their  respective  ellipses,  and  the  places  ci  the 
bodies  in  them  at  the  assigned  time.  Lastly,  the  ang^ 
P  S  p  is  the  planet's  heliocentric  latitude. 

(503.)  Our  object,  then,  is,  from  all  these  dat%  to  de- 
termine the  angle T  S  Q,  and  P  Ep,  which  is  the  geooentrio 
latitude.  The  process,  then,  will  stand  as  follows: — Isly 
In  the  triangle  S  P  />,  right-angled  at  p,  given  S  P,  and  the 
angle  F  S  p  (the  planet's  radius  vector  and  heliocentrie 
latitude),  find  Sp  and  P  p;  2dly,  In  the  triangle  SEj^ 
given  S  p  (just  found),  S  E  (the  earth's  radius  vector)^  and 
the  angle  'ESp  (the  difference  of  heliocentric  longitudes  ef 
the  earth  and  planet),  find  the  angle  SpE,  and  the  side 
E  p.    The  former  being  equal  to  the  alternate  an^e  j?  8  Q» 
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18  the  parallactic  removal  of  the  planet  in  lon^tude^  which, 
added  to  T  S  /?,  gives  its  geocentric  longitude.  The  latter, 
£  p  (which  is  called  the  curtate  distance  of  the  planet  from 
the  earth),  gives  at  once  the  geocentric  latitude,  by  means  of 
the  right-angled  triangle  P  E  /?,  of  which  E  p  and  P  p  are 
known  sides,  and  the  angle  P  E  />  is  the  geocentric  latitude 
sought 

(504.)  The  calculations  required  for  these  purposes  are 
nothing  but  the  most  ordinary  processes  of  plane  trigo- 
nometry ;  and,  though  somewhat  tedious,  are  neither  intricate 
nor  difficult  When  executed,  however,  they  afford  us  the 
means  of  comparing  the  places  of  the  planets  actually 
observed  with  the  elliptic  theory,  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
and  thus  putting  it  to  the  severest  trial ;  and  it  is  upon  the 
testimony  of  such  computations,  so  brought  into  comparison 
with  observed  facts,  that  we  declare  that  theory  to  be  a  true 
representation  of  nature. 

(505.)  The  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages  in  which 
astronomy  has  been  cultivated.  Uranus  was  discovered  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel  in  1781,  March  13th,  in  the  course  of  a 
review  of  the  heavens,  in  wliich  every  star  visible  in  a 
telescope  of  a  certain  power  was  brought  under  close  ex- 
amination, when  the  new  planet  was  immediately  detected 
by  its  disc,  under  a  high  magnifying  power.  It  has  since 
been  ascertained  to  have  been  observed  on  many  previous 
occasions,  with  telescopes  of  insufficient  powrt  to  show  its 
disc,  and  even  entered  in  catalogues  as  a  star ;  and  some  of 
the  observations  which  have  been  so  recorded  have  been 
used  to  improve  and  extend  our  knowledge  of  its  orbit 
The  discovery  of  the  ultra-zodiacal  planets  dates  from  the 
first  day  of  1801,  when  Ceres  was  discovered  by  Piazzi,  at 
Palermo ;  a  discovery  speedily  followed  by  those  of  Juno  by 
professor  Harding,  of  Gottingen,  in  1804 ;  and  of  Pallas  and 
Vesta,  by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  in  1802  and  1807  re- 
spectively. It  is  extremely  remarkable  that  this  important 
addition  to  our  system  had  been  in  some  sort  surmised  as  a 

thing  not  unlikely,  on  the  ground  that  the  interval  between 
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Ae  oibit  of  Mercury  and  the  oilier  planetaiy  OKUti^  go  ob 
doubling  as  we  recede  fimn  the  8an»  or  neuiy  so.  TQamg 
the  interyal  between  the  orbitB  of  the  Earth  and  Meromj  ■ 
nearly  twice  that  between  ihoae  of  Venus  and  Menmy ; 
that  between  the  orUts  of  Man  and  Meromy  neady  twioo 
that  between  the  Earth  and  Meronry ;  and  ao  on.  Iha 
interval  between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Meromyy  hoiw- 
everj  is  much  too  greats  and  would  fonn  an  eocoeptioii  to  tUi 
lawj  which  ib,  howererj  again  reanmed  in  the  caae  of 
the  three  planets  neact  in  order  of  remoteneai^  Jupitei^* 
Saturn^  and  Uranus.  It  was  therefore  thrown  ou^  1^  fta 
late  professor  Bodet^  6f  Belling*  as  a  posdUe  sundae^  Ihat 
a  planet  not  then  yet  discovered  mi^  exist  between  Msa 
and  Jujater;  and  it  may  eadly  be  imaged  what  waa  tiie 
astonishment  of  astronomers  on  finding  not  one  onlyy  bat 
four  {danetSy  differing  greatly  in  aU  the  other  dements  tfAeir 
orbits^  but  agreeing  very  nearly,  both  niter  Mj  and  with  Ae 
above  stated  empirical  law,  in  reepect  of  their  mean  distnees 
from  the  sun.  No  account,  d  priori  or  from  theoryy  was  to 
be  given  of  this  singular  progression,  which  is  not^  Hke 
Kepler's  laws,  strictly  exact  in  numerical  verification:  but 
the  circumstances  we  have  just  mentioned  tended  to  create 
a  strong  belief  that  it  was  something  beyond  a  mere  ac- 
cidental coincidence,  and  bore  reference  to  the  essential 
structure  of  the  planetary  system.  It  was  even  conjectured 
that  the  ultra-zodiacal  planets  are  fragments  of  some  greater 
planet  which  formerly  circulated  in  that  interval,  but  which 
has  been  blown  to  atoms  by  an  explosion;  an  idea  coun- 
tenanced by  the  exceeding  minuteness  of  these  bodies  whidli 
present  discs ;  and  it  was  argued  that  in  that  case  innumerable 
more  such  fragments  must  exist  and  might  come  to  be  here- 
after discovered.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  a 
speculation  as  a  physical  hypothesis,  this  conclusion  has  been 
verified  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  matter  of  fact  by 
subsequent  discovery,  the  result  of  a  careful  and  minute 

^  The  empirical  law  itself,  as  we  have  above  stated  it,  is  ascribed  by  Voirao, 
not  to  Bode  (who  would  appear,  however,  at  all  events,  to  have  fint  dnwn 
attention  to  this  interpretation  of  its  interruption,)  but  to  profcwor  Titiut  of 
Wittembcrg.    (Voiron,  Supplement  to  Bailly.) 
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examination  and  mapping  down  of  the  smaller  stars  in 
and  near  the  zodiac,  imdertakcn  with  that  express  object 
Zodiacal  charts  of  tliis  kind,  the  product  of  tibe  zeal  and 
industry  of  many  astronomers^  have  been  constructed^  in 
which  every  star  down  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude  is 
inserted,  and  these  stars  being  compared  with  the  actual 
stars  of  the  heavens,  the  intrusion  of  any  stranger  within 
their  limits  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  when  the  comparison 
is  systematically  conducted.  The  discovery  of  Astra^a,  and 
that  of  Hebe  by  professor  Hencke,  date  respectively  from 
December  8th,  1845,  and  July  1st,  1847  ;  those  of  Iris  and 
Flora,  by  Mr.  Hind,  from  August  13th  and  October  18th, 
1847 ;  of  Metis,  by  Mr.  Graham,  from  April  25th,  1848 ;  and 
of  Hygeia,  by  M.  De  Gasparis,  April  12th,  1849. 

(506.)  The  discovery  of  Neptune  marks  in  a  signal  manner 
the  maturity  of  astronomical  science.  The  proof,  or  at  least 
the  urgent  presumption  of  the  existence  of  such  a  planet,  as 
a  means  of  accounting  (by  its  attraction)  for  certain  small 
irregularities  observed  in  the  motions  of  Uranus,  was  afforded 
almost  simultaneously  by  the  independent  researches  of  two 
geometers,  Messrs.  Adams  of  Cambridge  and  Leverrier  of 
Paris,  who  were  enabled,  from  theory  alone,  to  calculate 
whereabouts  it  ought  to  appear  in  the  heavens,  if  visible , 
the  places  thus  independently  calculated  agreeing  surpris- 
^gly*  Within  a  single  degree  of  the  place  assigned  by 
M.  Leverrier*s  calculations,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
Dr.  Galle  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  it  was  actually 
found  by  that  astronomer  on  the  very  first  night  after  the 
receipt  of  that  communication,  on  turning  a  telescope  on  the 
spot,  and  comparing  the  stars  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
IkxxI  with  those  previously  laid  down  in  one  of  the  zodiacal 
charts  already  alluded  to.*  This  remarkable  verification 
of  an  indication  so  extraordinary  took  place  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1846.t 

*  Constniotod  by  Dr.  Bremiker,  of  Berlin.     On  reading  the  history  of  this 
noble  ditcorary,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Schiller — 

**  Mit  dcm  Genius  stcht  die  Natur  in  ewigcm  Bunde* 
Was  dcr  £ine  vcrspricht  leistet  die  Andre  gcwiaa.** 

\  ProiuMU  GhaUiSi  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  directing  the  Northum- 
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(507.)  The  mean  distance  of  Neptune  from  the  sun,  how- 
ever,  so  &r  from  falling  in  with  the  supposed  law  of  planetarj 
distances  above  mentioned,  offers  a  decided  ease  of  discord- 
ance. The  interval  between  its  orbit  and  that  of  Mercury, 
instead  of  being  nearly  double  the  interval  between  those  of 
Uranus  and  Mercury,  does  not,  in  fact,  exceed  the  latter  '<^ 
interval  by  much  more  than  half  its  amount.  This  remark- 
able exception  may  serve  to  make  us  cautious  in  the  too 
ready  admission  of  empirical  laws  of  this  nature  to  the  rank 
of  fundamental  trutlis,  though,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
they  may  prove  useful  auxiliaries,  and  serve  as  stepjnng 
stones,  affording  a  temporary  footing  in  the  path  to  great 
discoveries.  The  force  of  this  remark  will  be  more  apparent 
when  we  come  to  explain  more  particularly  the  nature  of 
the  theoretical  views  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune 
itself. 

(508.)  We  shall  devote  the  rest  of  this  chapter  to  an 
account  of  the  physical  peculiarities  and  probable  condition  of 
the  several  planets,  so  far  as  the  former  are  known  by  ob- 
servation, or  the  latter  rest  on  probable  grounds  of  conjecture. 
In  this,  three  features  principally  strike  us  as  necessarily 
productive  of  extraordinary  diversity  in  the  provisions  by 
which,  if  they  be,  like  our  earth,  inhabited,  animal  life  must 
1)0  Bupported.  These  are,  first,  the  diiference  in  their  re- 
tipcctive  snpi>lie3  of  light  and  heat  from  the  sun;  secondly, 
the  difference  in  the  intensities  of  the  gravitating  forces  which 
must  subsist  at  their  surfaces,  or  the  different  ratios  which, 
on  their  several  globes,  the  inertlce  of  bodies  must  bear  to 
their  weights;  and,  thirdly,  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  materials  of  which,  from  what  we  know  of  their  mean 
density,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  consist.  The 
intensity  of  solar  radiation  is  nearly  seven  times  greater  on 
ISIercury  than  on  the  Earth,  and  on  Uranus  330  times  less; 

bcrland  telescope  of  that  Institution  to  the  place  assigned  by  Mr.  AdaoM^s 
calculations  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  Ai\\  and  12th  of  August  1846,  saw  the 
planet  on  both  those  days,  and  noted  its  place  (among  those  of  other  stars)  for 
re-observation.  He,  however,  postponed  the  comjuirisoH  of  the  places  observed, 
and,  not  possessing  Dr.  Dreinikcr's  chart  (which  would  have  at  once  indicated 
i\\Q  presence  of  an  unmapped  star),  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  planet's 
existence  as  a  visible  object  till  its  announcement  as  such  by  Dr.  Gallc. 
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the  proportion  between  the  two  extremes  being  that  of  up- 
wards of  2000  to  1.  Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  the 
condition  of  our  globe,  were  the  sun  to  be  septupled,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  greater  ratio!  or  were  it  diminished  to  a 
Bcventh,  or  to  a  300th  of  its  actual  power  I  Again,  the  in- 
tensity of  gravity,  or  its  efficacy  in  counteracting  muscular 
power  and  repressing  animal  activity,  on  Jupiter,  is  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  that  on  the  Earth,  on  Mars  not  more 
than  one-half,  on  the  Moon  one-sixth,  and  on  the  smaller 
planets  probably  not  more  than  one-twentieth ;  giving  a  scale 
of  which  the  extremes  arc  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  to  one. 
Lastly,  the  density  of  Saturn  hardly  exceeds  one-eighth  of 
the  mean  density  of  the  Earth,  so  that  it  must  consist  of  ma- 
terials not  much  heavier  than  cork.  Now,  under  the  various 
combinations  of  elements  so  important  to  life  as  these,  what 
immense  diversity  must  we  not  admit  in  the  conditions  of 
that  great  problem,  the  maintenance  of  animal  and  intel- 
lectual existence  and  happiness,  which  seems,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  what  we  see  around  us  in  our  own  planet,  and 
by  the  way  in  which  every  comer  of  it  is  crowded  with  living 
beings,  to  form  an  unceasing  and  worthy  object  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Benevolence  and  Wisdom  which  preside  over  all  I 
(509.)  Quitting,  however,  the  region  of  mere  speculation, 
we  will  now  show  what  information  the  telescope  affords  us 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  several  planets  within  its  reach. 
Of  Mercury  we  can  see  little  more  than  that  it  is  round,  and 
exhibits  phases.  It  is  too  small,  and  too  much  lost  in  the 
constant  neighbourhood  of  the  Sun,  to  allow  us  to  make 
out  more  of  its  nature.  The  real  diameter  of  Mercury  is 
about  3200  miles :  its  apparent  diameter  varies  from  5'^  to 
12'',  Nor  does  Venus  offer  any  remarkable  peculiarities: 
although  its  real  diameter  is  7800  miles,  and  although  it  oc- 
casionally attains  the  considerable  apparent  diameter  of  6V\ 
which  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  planet,  it  is  yet  the 
meet  difficult  of  them  all  to  define  with  telescopes.  The 
intense  lustre  of  its  illuminated  part  dazzles  the  sight,  and 
exaggerates  every  imperfection  of  the  telescope ;  yet  we  see 
clearly  that  its  surface  is  not  mottled  over  with  permanent 
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epota  like  the  Moon ;  we  notice  in  it  neither  mountains  nor  v' 
shadows^  but  a  uniform  brightness,  in  which  sometimes  we 
may  indeed  fancy,  or  perhaps  more  than  fancy,  brighter  or 
obscurer  portions,  but  can  seldom  or  never  rest  fully  satisfied 
of  the  fact  It  is  from  some  observations  of  this  kind  that  both 
Venus  and  Mercury  have  been  concluded  to  revolve  on  their 
axes  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  Earth,  though  in  the 
case  of  Venus,  Biancliini,  and  other  more  recent  observen 
have  contended  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  times  that  length. 
The  most  natural  conclusion,  from  the  very  rare  appearance 
and  want  of  permanence  in  the  spots,  is,  that  we  do  not  see^ 
as  in  the  Moon,  the  real  surface  of  these  planets,  but  only 
their  atmos]^>hcrcs,  much  loaded  with  clouds,  and  which  may 
serve  to  mitigate  the  otherwise  intense  glare  of  their  sun- 
shine. 

(510.)  The  case  is  very  different  with  Mars.  In  this 
planet  we  frequently  discern,  with  perfect  distinctness,  the 
outlines  of  what  may  be  continents  and  seas.  (See  Plate  I. 
^y.  1.,  which  represents  Mars  in  its  gibbous  state,  as  seen 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1830,  in  the  20-feet  reflector  at 
Slough.)  Of  these,  the  former  are  distinguished  by  that 
ruddy  colour  which  chaxacterizes  the  light  of  this  planet 
(which  always  appears  red  and  fiery),  and  indicates,  no 
doubt,  an  ochrcy  tinge  in  the  general  soil,  like  what  the  red  -^ 
sandstone  districts  on  the  Eaiih  may  possibly  offer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Mars,  only  more  decided.  Contrasted  with 
this  (by  a  general  law  in  optics),  the  seas,  as  we  may  call 
them,  appear  greenish.*  These  8|>ots,  however,  are  not 
always  to  be  seen  equally  distinct,  but,  tcfum  seeuy  they  offer 
the  appearance  of  foi-ms  considerably  definite  and  highly 
cliaractcristic,t  brought  successively  into  view  by  the  rotation 
of  the  planet,  from  the  assiduous  observation  of  which  it  has 
even  been  found  practicable  to  construct  a  rude  chart  of  the 

*  I  have  noticed  the  phenomena  described  in  the  text  on  many  occasiona,  but 
never  morn  distinct  than  on  the  occasion  when  the  drawing  was  mode  from 
which  the  figure  in  Plate  I.  is  engraved.  —  yfuMor. 

f  Tlie  reader  will  find  many  of  these  forms  represented  in  Schumachcr*s  A$' 
trommi&che  Xichrichtent  No.  191.  134,  and  in  the  chart  in  No.  349.  by  Messrs. 
}<ocr  and  Miidlcr. 
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Burfacc  of  the  planet  Tlie  variety  m  the  spots  may  arise 
from  the  planet  not  being  destitute  of  atmosphere  and  elouds ; 
and  what  adds  greatly  to  the  probability  of  this  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  brilliant  white  spots  at  its  poles^  —  one  of  which 
appears  in  our  figure^  —  which  have  been  conjectured,  with 
acme  probability,  to  be  snow ;  as  they  disappear  when  they 
have  been  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  greatest  when 
just  emerging  from  the  long  night  of  their  polar  winter,  the 
snow  line  then  extending  to  about  six  degrees  (reckoned  on 
a  meridian  of  the  planet)  from  the  pole.  By  watcliing  the 
spots  during  a  whole  night,  and  on  successive  nights,  it  is 
found  that  Mars  has  a  rotation  on  an  axis  inclined  about 
3(f  18'  to  the  ecliptic,  and  m  a  period  of  24**  37™  23»*  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Earth's,  or  from  west  to  east  The 
greatest  and  least  apparent  diameters  of  Mars  are  ^"  and 
18'',  and  its  real  diameter  about  4100  miles. 

(511.)  We  now  come  to  a  much  more  magnificent  planet, 
Jupiter,  the  largest  of  them  all,  being  in  diameter  no  less 
than  87,000  miles,  and  in  bulk  exceeding  that  of  the  Earth 
nearly  1300  times.  It  is,  moreover,  dignified  by  the  atten- 
dance of  four  moonsy  satellites,  or  secondary  planets,  as  they  are 
called,  which  constantly  accompany  and  revolve  about  it,  as 
the  Moon  does  round  the  Earth,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
forming  with  their  principal,  or  primary,  a  beautiful  miniature 
system,  entirely  analogous  to  that  greater  one  of  which  their 
central  body  is  itself  a  member,  obeying  the  same  laws,  and 
exemplifying,  in  the  most  striking  and  instructive  manner, 
the  prevalence  of  the  gravitating  power  as  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  their  motions :  of  these,  however,  we  shall  speak  more 
at  large  in  the  next  chapter. 

(512.)  The  disc  of  Jupiter  is  always  observed  to  be 
crossed  in  one  certain  direction  by  dark  bands  or  belts  pre- 
senting thd  appearance,  in  Plate  IILjiy.  2.,  which  represents 
this  planet  as  seen  on  the  23d  of  September,  1832,  in  the 
20-feet  reflector  at  Slough.  These  belts  are,  however,  by  no 
means  alike  at  all  times ;  they  vary  in  breadth  and  in  situur 

•  Beer  and  Mwllcr,  Aitr.  Xuchr.  :M9. 
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tion  on  the  disc  (though  never  in  thdr  general  direction)i 
Thej  have  even  been  seen  broken  up  and  distributed  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  planet ;  but  this  phssnomenon  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  Branches  running  out  from  them,  and  subdi- 
visionsy  as  represented  in  the  figure^  as  well  as  evident  daik 
spots,  are  hj  no  means  uncommon ;  and  from  these,  atten- 
tively watched^  it  is  concluded  that  this  planet  revolves  in 
the  surprisingly  short  period  of  9^  55^  50*  (sid.  time),  on  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  belts.  Now,  it  is 
very  remarkable,  and  forms  a  most  satisfactory  comment  on 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  Earth  has 
been  deduced  from  its  diurnal  rotation,  that  the  outline  of 
Jupiter's  disc  is  evidently  not  circular,  but  elliptic,  being 
considerably  flattened  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  of  rotation. 
This  appearance  is  no  optical  illusion,  but  is  authenticated  by 
micrometrical  measures,  which  assign  107  to  100  for  the 
proportion  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters.  And  to 
confirm,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  truth  of  those  principlea 
on  which  our  former  conclusions  have  been  founded,  and 
fully  to  authorize  their  extension  to  this  remote  system,  it 
appears,  on  calculation,  tliat  this  is  really  the  degree  of  ob- 
latencss  which  corresponds,  on  those  principles,  to  the  di- 
mensions of  Jupiter,  and  to  the  time  of  his  rotation. 

(513.)  The  parallelism  of  the  belts  to  the  equator  of  Jupiter, 
their  occasional  variations,  and  the  appearances  of  spots  seen 
upon  them,  render  it  extremely  probable  that  they  subsist 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet,  forming  tracts  of  compa- 
ratively clear  sky,  determined  by  currents  analogous  to  our 
trade-winds,  but  of  a  much  more  steady  and  decided  charac- 
ter, as  might  indeed  be  exi)ected  from  the  immense  velocity 
of  its  rotation.  That  it  is  the  comparatively  darker  body  of 
the  planet  which  appears  in  the  belts  is  evident  from  this, — 
that  they  do  not  come  uj)  in  all  their  strength  to  the  edge  of 
the  disc,  but  fade  away  gradually  before  they  reach  it.  (See 
Plate  III.  Jiff.  2.)  The  apparent  diameter  of  Jupiter  varies 
from  30''  to  46''. 

(514.)  A  still  more  wonderful,  and,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
elaborately  artificial  mechanism,  is  displayed  in  Saturn,  the 
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next  in  order  of  remoteness  to  Jupiter^  to  which  it  is  not 
much  inferior  in  magnitude,  being  about  79,000  miles  in  dia- 
meter, nearly  1000  times  exceeding  the  earth  in  bulk,  and 
subtending  an  apparent   angular  diameter  at  the  earth,  of 
about  18^'  at  its  mean  distance.     This  stupendous  globe,  ^ 
bemdes  being  attended  by  no  less  than  seven  satellites,  or  t 
moon%  is  surrounded  with  two»^  broad,  flat,  extremely  thin  ; 
rings,  concentric  with  the  planet  and  with  each  other ;  both 
lying  in  one  plane,  and  separated  by  a  very  narrow  interval 
from  each  other  throughout  their  whole  circumference,  as 
they  are  from  the  planet  by  a  much  wider.     The  dimensions 
of  this  extraordinary  appendage  are  as  follow  * :  — 

"  HIlM. 

£zteriar  diameter  of  exterior  ring       ....  40 *095»  176,418 

Interior  ditto 35*289=155,272 

£zterior  diameter  of  interior  ring       ....  84*475^151,690 

Interior  ditto   - 26*668 » 117,889 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  body          ....  17*991  a  79,160 

Interral  between  the  planet  and  interior  ring       .         .  4  *339  »   1 9,090 

Interral  of  the  rings           ......  0*408  a      1,791 

Thicknew  of  the  rings  not  exceeding           .         .         .  .       »        250 

The  figure  {Jiff.  3.  Plate  III.)  represents  Saturn  surrounded 
by  its  rings,  and  having  its  body  striped  with  dark  belts, 
somewhat  similar,  but  broader  and  less  strongly  marked  than 
those  of  Jupiter,  and  owing,  doubtless,  to  a  similar  cause,  f 
That  the  ring  is  a  solid  opake  substance  is  shovm  by  its 
throwing  its  shadow  on  the  body  of  the  planet,  on  the  side 
nearest  the  sun,  and  on  the  other  side  receiving  that  of  the 
body,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  From  the  parallelism  of  the 
belts  with  the  plane  of  the  ring,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  planet  is  perpendicular  to  that 
plane;  and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional 
appearance  of  extensive  dusky  spots  on  its  surface,  which 

*  These  dimensions  are  calculated  from  Profl  Stnive's  micrometric  measures, 
Mem.  Art.  Sue.  iiL  301.,  with  the  exception  of  the  thickness  of  the  ring,  which 
is  eoneluded  from  its  total  disappearance  in  )  883,  in  a  telescope  which  would 
certainly  have  shown,  as  a  Tisible  object,  a  line  of  light  one-twentieth  of  a 
aeeond  in  breadth.  The  intenral  of  the  rings  here  stated  is  possibly  somewhat 
too  smalL 

f  The  equatorial  bright  belt  is  generally  well  seen.  The  subdivision  of  the 
dark  one  liy  two  narrow  bright  bands  is  seldom  so  distinct  as  represented  in  the 
plate. 
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when  witched,  like  the  i^ots  on  Han  or  Jupiter,  mffiortea 
fotaUon  in  10^  29*  17*  aboat  an  aada  so  dtoated. 

(515.)  The  aada  of  rotation,  like  that  of  the  eardi,  praaerfei 
its  paralleliam  to  itself  daring  the  motion  of  the  filaaet  in  ili 
orbit ;  and  the  same  is  abo  the  case  with  the  ring^  whoss 
plane  is  constantly  inclined  at  the  same,  or  vesry  neaify  As 
same,  angle  to  that  of  the  orUt,  and,  therefbte^  to  As 
ecliptic,  vis.  88^  11';  and  intersects  the  lattter  phne  m  a 
line,  which  makes  at  present*  an  angle  with  the  line  of 
equinoxes  of  167""  SK  So  that  the  nodet  qf  the  r%  fiek 
ler  Sr  and  S47''  31'  of  longitode.  Whenever,  tlien,  ths 
planet  ha{^>ens  to  be  situated  in  one  or  other  of  these 
todefl^  as  at  C,  the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  through  the 
which  then  illominates  only  the  edge  of  it.  And  if  As 
earth  at  that  moment  be  in  F,  it  will  see  the  ring  edgewaj% 
the  planet  bdng  in  oppomtion,  and  therefixre  moat  hsfoa^ 
ably  ntoated  {emterii  paribus)  for  observation.  Under  Asse 
(orcomstances  the  ring,  if  seen  at  all,  can  only  appear  aa  a 
very  narrow  straight,  line  of  light  projecting  on  either  aids 
of  the  body  as  a  prolongation  of  its  diameter.  In  fiKst»  it  ii 
quite  invisible  in  any  but  telescopes  of  extraordinary  power.t 
This  remarkable  phenomenon  takes  place  at  intervals  of  fif> 
teen  years  nearly  (being  a  semi-period  of  Saturn  in  its  orbit). 
One  disappearance  at  least  must  take  place  whenever  Saturn 
passes  either  node  of  its  orbit;  but  three  must  fi«quently 
happen^  and  two  are  possible.  To  show  this,  suppose  S  to 
be  the  sun,  AB  C  D  part  of  Saturn's  orbit  situated  so  as  to 
include  the  node  of  the  ring  (at  C);  EFGH  the  Earlh'ii 
orbit;  SC  the  line  of  the  node;  EB,  GD  parallel  to  SG 
touching  the  earth's  orbit  in  E  6 ;  and  let  the  direction  of 
motion  of  both  bodies  be  that  indicated  by  the  arrow.  Then 
since  the  ring  preserves  its  parallelism,  its  plane  can  nowhere 
intersect  the  earth's  orbit,  and  therefore  no  disappearance 
can  take  place,  unless  the  planet  be  between  B  and  D :  and, 

*  According  to  Beessl,  the  longitude  of  the  node  of  the  ring  increeeei  te 
46^462*  per  annum.     In  1800  it  was  166^  53'  8" '9. 

f  Its  disappearance  was  complete  when  observed  with  a  reflector  eighteen 
inches  in  aperture  and  twenty  feet  in  focal  length  on  the  89th  of  April*  I83S| 
by  the  author. 
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on  the  other  hand,  a  disappearance  is  possible  (if  the  earth 
be  rightly  situated)  during  the  whole  time  of  the  description 


of  the  arc  B D.  Now,  since  SB  or  S D,  the  distance  of 
Saturn  from  the  Sun,  is  to  S  E  or  S  G,  that  of  the  Earth,  as 
9-64  to  1,  the  angle  C  SD  or  C  SB  =  6^',  and  the  whole 
angle  B SD  =  12°  2',  which  is  described  by  Saturn  (on  an 
ayerage)  in  359*46  days,  wanting  only  5*8  days  of  a  complete 
year.  The  Earth  then  describes  very  nearly  an  entire  revo- 
lution withm  the  limits  of  time  when  a  disappearance  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  since,  in  either  half  of  its  orbit  E  F  G  or  G  H  F, 
it  may  equally  encounter  the  plane  of  the  ring,  one  such 
encounter  at  least  is  unavoidable  within  the  time  specified. 

(516.)  Let  G  a  be  the  arc  of  the  Earth's  orbit  described 
from  G  in  5'8  days.  Then  if,  at  the  moment  of  Saturn's 
arrival  at  B,  the  Earth  be  at  (7,  it  will  encoimtcr  the  plane 
of  the  ring  advancing  parallel  to  itself  and  to  B  E  to  meet 
it,  somewhere  in  the  quadrant  HE,  as  at  M,  after  which 
it  will  be  behind  that  plane  (with  reference  to  the  direction 
of  Saturn's  motion)  through  all  the  arc  ME FG  up  to  G, 
where  it  will  agiun  overtake  it  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
planet  quitting  the  arc  B  D.  In  this  state  of  things  there 
will  be  two  disappearances.  If,  when  Saturn  is  at  B,  the 
Earth  be  anywhere  in  the  arc  a  H  E,  it  is  equally  erident 
that  it  will  meet  and  pass  through  the  advancing  plane  of  tlie 
ring  somewhere  in  the  quadrant  HE,  that  it  will  again 
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overtake  and  pass  through  it  somewhere  in  the  semicircle  EFG; 
and  agfdn  meet  it  in  some  point  of  the  quadrant  G  H^  so  that 
three  disappearances  will  take  place.  Soy  also,  if  the  Earth 
be  at  E  when  Saturn  is  at  B,  the  motion  of  the  Earth  being  st 
that  instant  directly  towards  B,  the  plane  of  the  ring  will 
for  a  short  time  leave  it  behind ;  but  the  ground  so  lost  bdng 
rapidly  regained  as  the  earth's  motion  becomes  oblique  to 
the  line  of  junction,  it  will  soon  overtake  and  pass  thnni^ 
the  plane  in  the  early  part  of  the  quadrant  EF,  and  pasdng 
on  through  G  before  Saturn  arrives  at  D,  will  meet  the  plane 
again  in  the  quadrant  GH.  The  same  will  continue  up  to 
a  certain  point  b^  at  which,  if  the  earth  be  initially  situated, 
there  will  be  but  two  disappearances  —  the  plane  of  the  ring 
there  overtaking  the  earth  for  an  instant,  and  being  imme- 
diately again  left  behind  by  it,  to  be  again  encountered  by 
it  in  GH.  Finally,  if  the  initial  place  of  the  earth  (when 
Saturn  is  at  B)  be  in  the  arc  bFa,  there  will  be  but  one 
passage  through  the  plane  of  the  ring,  viz.,  in  the  semidicle 
G  HE,  the  earth  being  in  advance  of  that  plane  throughcmt 
the  whole  of  ^G. 

(517.)  The  appearances  will  moreover  be  varied  according 
as  tlic  Earth  passes  from  the  enlightened  to  the  unenlight- 
ened side  of  the  ring,  or  vice  versa.  If  C  be  the  ascending 
node  of  the  ring,  and  if  the  under  side  of  the  paper  be  sup- 
posed south  and  the  upper  north  of  the  ecliptic,  then,  when 
the  Earth  meets  the  plane  of  the  ring  in  the  quadrant  HE, 
it  passes  from  the  bright  to  the  dark  side  :  where  it  overtakes 
it  in  the  quadrant  E  F,  the  contrary.  Vice  versd^  when  it 
overtakes  it  in  FG,  the  transition  is  from  the  bright  to  the 
dark  side,  and  the  contrary  where  it  meets  it  in  G  H.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  earth  is  overtaken  by  the  ring- plane 
in  the  interval  E^,  the  change  is  from  the  bright  to  the  dark 
side.  Wlicn  the  dark  side  is  exposed  to  sight,  the  aspect  of 
the  planet  is  very  singular.  It  appears  as  a  bright  round 
disc,  with  its  belts,  &c.,  but  crossed  equatorially  by  a  narrow 
and  perfectly  black  line.  This  can  never  of  course  happen 
when  the  planet  is  more  than  6**  1'  from  the  node  of  the  ring. 
Generally,  the  northern  side  is  enlightened  and  visible  when 
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he  heliocentric  longitude  of  Saturn  is  between  173^  32'  and 
\^V  3(y,  and  the  southern  when  between  353"*  32'  and  161«» 
MK.  The  greatest  opening  of  the  ring  occurs  when  the 
Janet  is  situated  at  90°  distance  from  the  node  of  the  ring, 
)r  in  longitudes  77*"  31'  and  257**  31',  and  at  these  points 
the  longer  diameter  of  its  apparent  ellipse  is  ahnost  exactly 
louble  the  shorter. 

(518.)  It  will  naturally  be  asked  how  so  stupendous  an 
iich,  if  composed  of  solid  and  ponderous  materials,  can  be 
sustained  without  collapsing  and  falling  in  upon  the  planet  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  swift  rotation  of  the 
ring  in  its  own  plane,  which  observation  has  detected,  owing  to 
9ome  portion  of  the  ring  being  a  little  less  bright  than  others, 
uid  assigned  its  period  at  10**  32™  15%  which,  from  what  we 
know  of  its  dimensions,  and  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  the 
Satumian  system,  is  very  nearly  the  periodic  time  of  a  satel- 
lite revolving  at  the  same  distance  as  the  middle  of  its 
breadth.  It  is  the  centrifugal  force,  then,  arising  from  this 
rotation,  which  sustains  it;  and,  although  no  observation  nice 
enough  to  exhibit  a  difference  of  periods  between  the  outer  and 
inner  rings  have  hitherto  been  made,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  such  a  difference  does  subsist  as  to  place  each  independ- 
ently of  the  other  in  a  similar  state  of  equilibrium. 

(519.)  Although  the  rings  are,  as  we  have  said,  very 
nearly  concentric  with  the  body  of  Saturn,  yet  micrometri- 
cal  measurements  of  extreme  delicacy  have  demonstrated  that 
the  coincidence  is  not  mathematically  exact,  but  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  rings  oscillates  roimd  that  of  the 
body  describing  a  very  minute  orbit,  probably  under  laws 
of  much  complexity.  Trifling  as  this  remark  may  appear, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  stability  of  the  system 
of  the  rings.  Supposing  them  mathematically  perfect  in  their 
circular  form,  and  exactly  concentric  with  the  planet,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  they  would  form  a  system  in  a  state  of  un- 
stable  equilibrium^  which  the  slightest  external  power  would 
subvert — not  by  causing  a  rupture  in  the  substance  of  the 
rings — but  by  precipitating  them,  unbroken^  on  the  surface  of 
the  planet    For  the  attraction  of  such  a  ring  or  rings  on  a 
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point  or  (sphere  ezoentrieally  witliin  them,  b  not  the  anne  ii 
all  direetiona,  bat  tends  to  draw  the  point  or  spheie  towasrdi 
the  nearest  part  of  the  ring^  or  away  firam  the  center;  HeMi^ 
enppofling  the  body  to  beeomfi^  finrn  any  oanseb  ever  so  Stdl 
excentrio  to  the  ring^  the  tendency  of  their  nmtoal  gnmfey  ii 
not  to  oonect  bat  to  increase  tins  e3Poentricity»  and  to  Wnf 
the  nearest  parts  of  them  together.  Now,  external  poim^ 
capable  of  prodaoing  soch  exoentriottyj  exist  in  the  atbao- 
tions  of  the  satellites,  as  will  be  shown  in  Cliqp.XIL; 
and  in  order  that  the  system  may  be  jftiM^  and  po— 
witliin  itself  a  power  of  resisting  the  first  inroads  of  audi 
a  tendency,  while  yet  nascent  and  fiaeble,  and  oppos^g 
than  by  an  opposite  or  maintaining  power,  it  has  been  diowB 
that  it  is  saffident  to  admit  the  rings  to  be  loaded  in  sobs 
part  of  their  drcomference;,  dther  by  some  minnte  inaqaafilj 
of  thioknesa,  or  by  some  portions  being  denser  tlian  oduoL 
Sach  a  load  would  giTO  to  the  whole  ring  to  which  it  was 
attached  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  hea^y  and  ahgpk 
satellite  maintJiining  itself  in  an  orbit  with  a  certain  enogy 
sufficient  to  overcome  minute  causes  of  disturbance,  and 
establish  an  average  bearing  on  its  center.  But  even  without 
supposing  the  existence  of  any  such  load,  —  of  which,  after 
all^  we  have  no  proof,  —  and  granting,  in  its  full  extent,  the 
general  instability  of  the  equilibrium,  we  think  we  perc^TC, 
in  the  rapid  periodicity  of  all  the  causes  of  disturbance,  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  its  preservation.  However  homely  be 
the  illustration,  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  apt,  in  eveiy 
way,  to  give  a  general  conception  of  this  miuntenance  of 
equilibrium  under  a  constant  tendency  to  subversion,  than 
the  mode  in  which  a  practised  hand  will  sustain  a  long  pole 
in  a  perpendicular  position  resting  on  the  finger  by  a  con- 
tinual and  almost  imperceptible  variation  of  the  point  of  sup^ 
port.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  observed  oscillation 
of  the  centers  of  the  rings  about  that  of  the  planet  is  in  itself 
the  evidence  of  a  perpetual  contest  between  conservative  and 
destructive  powers — both  extremely  feeble,  but  so  anta- 
fiMiiiing  one  another  as  to  prevent  the  latter  fix>m  ever 
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Boquiring  an  uncontrollable  ascendancy,  and   rushing  to  a 
catastrophe. 

(520.)  Thb  is  also  the  place  to  observe,  that  as  the  smalleBt 
difference  of  velocity  between  the  body  and  the  rings  must 
infallibly  precipitate  the  latter  on  the  former,  never  more  to 
separate,  (for  they  would,  once  in  contact,  have  attiuned 
a  position  of  stable  equilibrium,  and  be  held  together  ever 
after  by  an  inunense  force;)  it  follows,  either  that  their 
motions  in  their  common  orbit  round  the  sun  must  have  been 
adjusted  to  each  other  by  an  external  power,  with  the  mi- 
nutest precision,  or  that  the  rings  must  have  been  formed 
about  the  planet  while  subject  to  their  common  orbitual  mo- 
tion, and  under  the  full  and  free  influence  of  all  the  acting 
forces. 

(521.)  Several  astronomers  have  suspected,  and  even  con- 
aider  themselves  to  have  certainly  observed,  the  rings  of 
Saturn  to  be  occasiouiilly,  at  least,  streaked  with  more  or  less 
numerous  dark  lines  parallel  to  the  decided  black  interval 
which  separates  the  two  rings,  which  latter  being  permanent, 
and  seen  equally  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  breadth  on 
both  sides  of  the  ring,  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  a  real  separa- 
tion.* 

(522.)  [The  exterior  ring  of  Saturn  is  described  by  many 
observers  as  rather  less  luminous  than  the  interior,  and  the 
inner  portion  of  this  latter  than  its  outer.  On  the  night  of 
Nov.  11.  1850,  however,  Mr.  G.  B.  Bond,  of  the  Harvard 
Observatory  (Cambridge,  U.  S.),  using  the  great  Fraunhofer 
equatorial  of  tliat  institution,  became  aware  of  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  these  two  portions  so  definite,  and  an 
extension  inwards  of  the  dusky  border  to  such  an  extent 
(one  fifth,  by  mecuurementy  of  the  joint  breadth  of  the  two  old 
rings),  as  to  justify  him  in  considering  it  as  a  newly-discovered 
ring.  On  the  nights  of  the  25th  and  29th  of  the  same 
month,  and  without  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bond's  observations, 
Mr.  I^wes,  at  his  observatory  at  Wateringbury,  by  the  aid 

*  Tbe  passage  of  Saturn  across  any  conniderable  star  would  aflfbrd  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  of  testing  the  reality  of  such  fissures,  as  it  would  flash  in 
succession  through  thrai.  The  opportunity  of  watching  Ibr  such  ocoultations  -^ 
when  Saturn  traTeracs  tbe  Milky- Way,  fur  instance—  should  not  be  neglected. 
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of  an  exquisite  adbromatic  by  Merz,  of  6|  inches  aperture, 
observed  the  very  same  fact,  and  even  more  distinctly^  so  as 
to  be  sure  of  a  decidedly  darker  interval  between  the  old  and 
new  rings,  and  even  to  subdivide  the  latter  into  two  of  une- 
qual degrees  of  obscurity,  separated  by  a  line  more  obscure 
than  either.] 

(523.)  Of  Uranus  we  see  nothing  but  a  small  round 
unifomdy  illuminated  disc,  without  rings,  belts,  or  discernible 
spots.  Its  apparent  diameter  is  about  4^',  from  which  it 
never  varies  much,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  our  orbit  in 
comparison  of  its  own.  Its  real  diameter  is  about  35,000 
miles,  and  its  bulk  82  times  that  of  the  earth.  It  is  attended 
by  satellites — four  at  least,  probably  five  or  six  —  whose 
orbits  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter)  offer  remarkable 
peculiarities. 

(524.)  The  discovery  of  Neptune  is  so  recent,  and  its 
situation  in  the  ecliptic  at  present  so  little  favourable  for 
seeing  it  with  perfect  distinctness,  that  nothing  very  positive 
can  be  stated  as  to  its  physical  appearance.  To  two  observers 
it  has  afforded  strong  suspicion  of  being  surrounded  with  a  */ 
ring  very  highly  inclined.  And  from  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Lassell,  M.  Otto  Struve,  and  Mr.  Bond,  it  appears  to  be 
attended  certainly  by  one,  and  very  probably  by  two  satellites 
— though  the  existence  of  the  second  can  hardly  yet  be  con- 
sidered as  quite  demonstrated. 

( 525. )  If  the  immense  distance  of  Neptune  precludes  all 
hope  of  coming  at  much  knowledge  of  its  physical  state,  the 
minuteness  of  the  ultra- zodiacal  planets  is  no  less  a  bar  to 
any  enquiry  into  theirs.  One  of  them,  Pallas,  has  been  said 
to  have  somewhat  of  a  nebulous  or  hazy  appearance,  indicative 
of  an  extensive  and  vaporous  atmosphere,  little  repressed  and 
condensed  by  the  inadequate  gravity  of  so  small  a  mass.  It 
13  probable,  however,  that  the  appearance  in  question  has 
originated  in  some  imperfection  in  the  telescope  employed  or 
other  temporary  causes  of  illusion.  In  Vesta  and  Pallas 
only  have  sensible  discs  been  hitherto  observed,  and  those 
only  with  very  high  magnifying  powers.  Vesta  was  once 
seen  by  Schroeter  with  the  naked  eye.     No  doubt  the  most 
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remarkable  of  their  peculiarities  must  lie  in  this  condition 
of  their  state.  A  man  placed  on  one  of  them  would  spring 
with  ease  60  feet  high,  and  sustain  no  greater  shock  in  his 
descent  than  he  does  on  the  earth  from  leaping  a  yard.  On 
such  planets  giants  might  exist;  and  those  enormous  animals, 
which  on  earth  require  the  buoyant  power  of  water  to 
counteract  their  weight,  might  there  be  denizens  of  the  land. 
But  of  such  speculations  there  is  no  end. 

(526.)  We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  an  illustration 
calculated  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  general 
impression  of  the  relative  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the 
parts  of  our  system.  Choose  any  well  levelled  field  or 
bowfing-green.  On  it  place  a  globe,  two  feet  in  diameter; 
this  will  represent  the  Sun;  Mercury  will  be  represented  by 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  164 
feet  in  diameter  for  its  orbit;  Venus  a  pea,  on  a  circle  284 
feet  in  diameter ;  the  Earth  also  a  pea,  on  a  circle  of  430  feet; 
Mars  a  rather  large  pin's  hea^^  on  a  circle  of  654  feet;  Juno, 
Ceres,  Vesta,  and  Pallas,  grains  of  sand,  in  orbits  of  from  1000 
to  1200  feet;  Jupiter  a  moderate-sized  orange,  in  a  circle 
nearly  half  a  mile  across,  Saturn  a  small  orange,  on  a  circle 
of  four-fifths  of  a  mile;  Uranus  a  frdl-sized  cherry,  or  small 
plum,  upon  the  circumference  of  a  circle  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  Neptime  a  good-sized  plum  on  a  circle  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  diameter.  As  to  getting  correct  notions 
on  this  subject  by  drawing  circles  on  paper,  or,  still  worse, 
firom  those  very  childish  toys  called  orreries,  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  To  imitate  the  motions  of  the  planets,  in  the 
above-mentioned  orbits.  Mercury  must  describe  its  own 
diameter  in  41  seconds  ;  Venus  in  4°^  14';  the  Earth,  in  7 
minutes;  Mars,  in  4°^  48';  Jupiter,  2^  56°^;  Saturn,  in  S^ 
13";  Uranus,  in  2^  16";  and  Neptune  in  3^  30«. 
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(627.)  Iir  the  annual  oircoit  of  the  eardi  about  the  Ban,  h  k 
constantly  attended  by  its  satellite,  the  moon,  wbidi  lerqlrai 
round  it»  or  rather  both  round  thdr  oommoiL  center  of 
grayity ;  while  this  center,  strictly  speaking^  and  noteitlurof 
the  two  bo^es  thus  connected,  moyes  in  aa  elliptic  oMi, 
undisturbed  by  their  mutual  action,  just  as  the  center  of 
'^gravity  of  a  large  and  small  stone  tied  together  and  flung 
into  the  air  describes  a  parabola  as  if  it  were  a  real  mateiial 
substance  under  the  earth's  attraction,  while  the  stones 
circulate  round  it  or  round  each  other,  as  we  chooee  to 
conceive  the  matter. 

(528.)  If  we  trace,  therefore,  the  real  curve  actually  de- 
scribed by  either  the  moon's  or  the  earth's  centers,  in  virtue 
of  this  compound  motion,  it  will  appear  to  be,  not  an  exact 
ellipse,  but  an  undulated  curve,  like  that  represented  in  the 
figure  to  article  324. ,  only  that  the  number  of  undulations  in 
a  whole  revolution  is  but  13,  and  their  actual  deviation  fiom 
the  general  ellipse,  which  serves  them  as  a  central  Hne,  is 
comparatively  very  much  smaller — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
every  part  of  the  curve  described  by  either  the  earth  or  moon  is 
concave  towards  the  sun.  The  excursions  of  the  earth  on 
either  side  of  the  ellipse,  indeed,  are  so  very  small  as  to  be 
hardly  appretiable.     In  fact,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
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earth  and  moon  lies  always  within  the  surface  of  the  earthy  so 
that  the  monthly  orbit  described  by  the  earth's  center  about 
the  common  center  of  gravity  is  comprehended  within  a  space 
less  than  the  size  of  the  earth  itself.  The  effect  isy  never- 
theless^  sensible,  in  producing  an  apparent  monthly  displace* 
ment  of  the  sun  in  longitude,  of  a  parallactic  kind,  which  is 
called  the  menstrual  equation;  whose  greatest  amount  is,  how- 
eyer,  less  than  the  sun's  horizontal  parallax,  or  than  8*6'^ 

(529.)  The  moon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  about  60  radii  of  the 
earth  distant  from  the  center  of  the  latter.  Its  proximity, 
therefore,  to  its  center  of  attraction,  thus  estimated,  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  planets  to  the  sun;  of  which  Mercury, 
the  nearest,  is  84,  and  Uranus  2026  solar  radii  from  its 
center.  It  is  owing  to  this  proximity  that  the  moon  remains 
attached  to  the  earth  as  a  satellite.  Were  it  much  farther, 
the  feebleness  of  its  gravity  towards  the  earth  would  be  in- 
adequate to  produce  that  alternate  acceleration  and  re- 
tardation in  its  motion  about  the  sim,  which  divests  it  of  the 
character  of  an  independent  planet,  and  keeps  its  movements 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  earth.  The  one  would  outrun, 
or  be  left  behind  the  other,  in  their  revolutions  roimd  the 
sun  (  by  reason  of  Kepler's  third  law  ),  according  to  the  re- 
lative dimensions  of  their  heliocentric  orbits,  after  which  the 
whole  influence  of  the  earth  would  be  confined  to  producing 
some  considerable  periodical  disturbance  in  the  moon's  motion, 
as  it  passed  or  was  passed  by  it  in  each  synodical  revolution. 

(530.)  At  the  distance  at  which  the  moon  really  is  from  us, 
its  gravity  towards  the  earth  is  actually  less  than  towards  the 
sun.  That  this  is  the  case,  appears  sufficiently  from  what 
we  have  already  stated,  that  the  moon's  real  path,  even  when 
between  the  earth  and  sun,  is  concave  towards  the  latter. 
But  it  will  appear  still  more  clearly  if,  from  the  known 
periodic  times*  in  which  the  earth  completes  its  annual  and 

*  R  and  r  radii  of  two  orbiti  (supposed  circular),  P  and  p  the  periodic 
timet ;  then  the  arcs  in  question  (A  and  a)  are  to  each  other  as  |;  to  - ;  and 
ainee  the  versed  sines  are  as  the  squares  of  the  arcs  directly  and  the  radii  in- 
Tcnelj,  these  are  to  eacli  other  m  ^  to  ^;  and  in  thb  ratio  are  the  Ibroes  acting 

on  the  revolving  bodies  in  either  ease. 
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tbe  moon  its  moiiiUj  orlnt»  and  fiom  tbt  Jiinfmriom  of  lliott 
odbiti^  we  calonlate  the  amount  of  deflectioi^  m  oiliiflry  fiom 
their  taogenti^  in  equal  rery  minute  poortioiia  of  timc^  na  am 
aeoond.  Theee  are  the  veraed  ainea  of  the  area  deanribed  in 
that  time  in  tbe  two  orfait%  and  theae  are  the  mmaimn-al 
tbe  acting  &reea  wfaioh  prodnce  tboae  defleotionau  If  we 
ezecate  the  numerical  catonlation  in  tbe  oaae  befbcn  va,  we 
■hall  find  S-238:  1  fiir  the  proportion  in  which  the  nIaiHiij 
of  the  foroe  which  retaina  the  earth  in  ita  orhb  romMl  the  aon 
actuallj  exceeds  that  hy  which  the  moon  ia  retained  in  tfa 
cHrlnt  i^xmt  the  earth. 

(fiSh)  Now  the  ann  ia  399  timea  more  remote  ficom  tha 
earth  than  the  moon  ia.  And,  aa  gnmty  increnaea  aa  tha 
aquarea  of  the  distancea  decreaae*  it  mnat  follow  that  at  afsal 
diatancefl^  the  intensity  of  aolar  would  exceed  thai  of  tama* 
trial  gravity  in  the  aboye  proportioii,  angmented  in  tha 
further  ratio  of  the  aquare  of  400  to  1;  that  ii^  in  the  ptiH 
portion  of  355000  to  1 ;  and  therefim,  if  we  grant  that  the 
intensity  of  the  gravitating  energy  ia  commenaurate  widi  the 
mass  or  inertia  of  the  attracting  body,  we  are  compdled  to 
admit  the  mass  of  the  earth  to  be  no  more  than  jsrtnn  ^ 
that  of  the  sun. 

(532.)  The  argument  is^  in  fact^  nothing  more  than  a  re* 
capitulation  of  what  has  been  adduced  in  Chap  YUI.  (art. 
448.)  But  it  is  here  re-introduced,  in  order  to  show  how 
the  mass  of  a  planet  which  is  attended  by  one  or  more  satel- 
lites can  be  as  it  were  weighed  agunst  the  sun,  provided  we 
have  learned  from  observation  the  dimensions  of  the  orbitB 
described  by  the  planet  about  the  sun,  and  by  the  satellitee 
about  the  planet,  and  also  the  periods  in  which  these  orbita 
are  respectively  described.  It  is  by  this  method  that  the 
masses  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  have  been 
ascertained.  (  See  Synoptic  Table.) 

(533.)  Jupiter,  as  already  stated,  is  attended  by  four 
satellites,  Saturn  by  seven ;  Uranus,  certainly  by  four,  and 
perhaps  by  six ;  and  Neptune  by  two  or  more.  These,  with 
their  respective  primaries  (as  the  central  planets  are  called)^ 
form  in  each  case  miniature  systems  entirely  analogous,  in  tho 
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general  laws  by  which  their  motions  are  governed,  to  the 
great  system  in  which  the  sun  acts  the  part  of  the  primary, 
and  the  planets  of  its  satellites.  In  each  of  these  systems 
the  laws  of  Kepler  are  obeyed,  in  the  sense,  that  is  to  say,  in 
which  they  are  obeyed  in  the  planetary  system  —  approxim- 
ately, and  without  prejudice  to  the  effects  of  mutual  pertiu:- 
bation,  of  extraneous  interference,  if  any,  and  of  that  small 
but  not  imperceptible  correction  which  arises  from  the  elliptic 
form  of  the  central  body.  Their  orbits  are  circles  or  ellipses 
of  very  moderate  excentricity,  the  primary  occupying  one 
focus.  About  this  they  describe  areas  very  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  times ;  and  the  squares  of  the  periodical  times 
of  all  the  satellites  belon^ng  to  each  planet  are  in  proportion 
to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances.  The  tables  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  exhibit  a  synoptic  view  of  the  distances 
and  periods  in  these  several  systems,  so  far  as  they  are  at 
present  known ;  and  to  all  of  them  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  same  remark  respecting  their  proximity  to  their  primaries 
holds  good,  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  with  a  similar  reason 
for  such  close  connection. 

(534.)  Of  these  systems,  however,  the  only  one  which  has 
been  studied  with  attention  to  all  its  details,  is  that  of  Jupiter; 
partly  on  account  of  the  conspicuous  brilliancy  of  its  four 
attendants,  which  are  large  enough  to  offer  visible  and 
measurable  discs  in  telescopes  of  great  power ;  but  more  for 
the  sake  of  their  eclipses,  which,  as  they  happen  very  fre- 
quently, and  are  easily  observed,  afford  signals  of  considerable 
use  for  the  determination  of  terrestrial  longitudes  (art  266.). 
This  method,  indeed,  tmtil  thrown  into  the  back  ground  by 
the  greater  fiuulity  and  exactness  now  attainable  by  lunar 
observations  (art  267.),  was  the  best,  or  rather  the  only 
one,  which  could  be  relied  on  for  great  distances  and  long 
intervals. 

(535.)  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  revolve  from  west  to  east 
(following  the  analogy  of  the  planets  and  moon,)  in  planes 
very  nearly,  although  not  exactly,  coincident  with  that  of  \ 
the  equator  of  the  planet,  or  parallel  to  its  belts.     This  latter 
plane  is  inclined  3^  5'  30^'  to  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  and  is 
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therefore  but  little  cUfferent  from  the  plane  of  the  ediptiOi 
Accordingly,  we  see  their  orbits  projected  very  nearly  into 
straight  lines,  in  which  they  appear  to  oscillate  to  and  frc^ 
/  sometimes  passing  before  Jupiter,  and  casting  shadows  on 
his  disc,  (which  are  very  visible  in  good  telescopes,  like  small 
round  ink  spots,  the  circular  form  of  which  is  very  evident,) 
and  sometimes  disappearing  behind  the  body,  or  being 
eclipsed  in  its  shadow  at  a  distance  from  it.  It  is  by  these 
eclipses  that  we  are  furnished  with  accurate  data  for  the 
construction  of  tables  of  the  satellites'  motions,  as  well  as 
with  signals  for  determining  differences  of  longitude. 

(536.)  The  eclipses  of  the  satellites,  in  their  general  con- 
ception, are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the  moon,  but  in 
their  detail  they  difi'er  in  several  particulars.  Owing  to  the 
much  greater  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun,  and  its 
greater  magnitude,  the  cone  of  its  shadow  or  umbra  (art.  420.) 
is  greatly  more  elongated,  and  of  far  greater  dimension,  than 
that  of  the  earth.  The  satellites  are,  moreover,  much  less  in 
proportion  to  their  primary,  their  orbits  less  inclined  to  tiCf 
ecliptic,  and  (comparatively  to  the  diameter  of  the  planet)  of 
smaller  dimensions,  than  is  the  case  with  the  moon.  Owing 
to  these  causes,  the  three  interior  satellites  of  Jupiter  pass 
through  the  shadow,  and  are  totally  eclipsed,  every  revolution; 
and  the  fourth,  though,  from  the  greater  inclination  of  its 
orbit,  it  sometimes  escapes  eclipse,  and  may  occasionally  graze 
as  it  were  the  border  of  the  shadow,  and  suffer  partial  edips^ 
yet  does  so  comparatively  seldom,  and,  oixlinarily  speaking, 
its  eclipses  happen,  like  those  of  the  rest,  each  revolution. 

(537.)  These  eclipses,  moreover,  are  not  seen,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  of  the  moon,  from  the  center  of  their  motion, 
but  from  a  remote  station,  and  one  whose  situation  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  shadow  is  variable.  This,  of  course, 
makes  no  difference  in  the  times  of  the  eclipses,  but  a  very 
great  one  in  their  visibility,  and  in  their  apparent  situations 
with  respect  to  the  planet  at  the  moments  of  their  entering 
and  quitting  the  shadow. 

(538.)  Suppose  S  to  be  the  sun,  E  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
£  F  G  K,  J  Jupiter,  and  a  h  the  orbit  of  one  of  its  satellites^ 
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The  oone  of  the  shadow^  then^  will  have  its  vertex  at  X»  a 
point  fiur  bejond  the  orbits  of  all  the  satellites;  and  the 


penumbra,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  sun^  and  the 
coDBeqnent  Bmallneiw  of  the  angle  (about  6'  only)  its  disc 
rabtends  at  Jupiter^  will  hardly  extend,  within  the  limits  of 
the  satellites'  orbits,  to  any  perceptible  distance  beyond  the 
diadow, — for  which  reason  it  is  not  represented  in  the  figure. 
A  satellite  revolnng  ftom  west  to  east  (in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows)  will  be  eclipsed  when  it  enters  the  shadow  at  a^ 
bat  not  suddenly,  because,  like  the  moon,  it  has  p,  considerable 
fameter  seen  from  the  planet ;  so  that  the   time  elapsing 
fiom  the  first  perceptible  loss  of  light  to  its  total  extinction 
will  be  that  which  it  occupies  in  describing  about  Jui)itcr 
la  angle  equal  to  its  apparent  diameter  as  seen   from  the 
center  of  the  planet,  or  rather  somewhat  more,  l^y  reason  of 
Aepenmnbra;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  its  emergence 
at  i.    Kow,  owing  to  the  difference  of  telescopes  and  of  eyes, 
It  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  precise  moment  of  incii)icnt 
ofcsoinrtioii,  or  of  total  extinction  at  o,  nor  that  of  the  tirs't 
gEmiise  of  light  fiilling  on  the  satellite  at  h,  or  the  compK'to 
wwwjof  its  light     The  observation  of  an  eclipse,  thon. 
» lUch  only  the  immersion,  or  only  the  emersion,  is  f  t*^'"* 
■  nowplete,  and  inadequate  to  afford  any  precise  informa- 
*%  timetical  or  practical     But,  if  both  the  iinmen»it»" 
■4  anon  can  be  observed  with  the  same  telescope^  (nnf  h^ 
fcnepenBi^  the  interval  of  the  times  wiU  give  the  durrttIo»»- 
■44or»eanthe  exact  middle   of  the  eclipse,  whoii/jj' 
■*«Kte  ■  in  the  line  S  J  X,  t.e.  the  true  moment  oM^ 
*»  to  the  sun.    Such  observations,  and  suc1m»»J^  ^• 
^'teanning  the  periods  and  other  \}9XU^^ 
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tbe  motioiiB  of  tbe  MteUites,  and  for  aflfbidiiig  dite  «f  mtf 
DuiterMl  use  fiar  the  calculation  of  temstnal  loBgiftndaib 
The  intervalfl  of  the  eclipeea,  it  will  be  obeerred,  give  tha 
m/nodie  perioda  of  the  aateUitea'  revofaxtiona;  from  wUohtiiair 
aidereal  perioda  mnat  be  condtnded  by  the  method  in  art.  418. 

(539.)  It  ia  eridenty  from  a  mere  inqpection  of  our  %nnb 
that  the  edqpaea  take  place  to  the  west  of  the  phaet^  whan 
the  earth  ia  dtnated  to  the  weet  of  the  line  S  J,  Le*  beftn 
the  oppodtion  of  Jupiter;  and  to  the  eaat,  when  in  the  odiar 
half  of  ita  orbit,  or  after  the  (qfypodtion.  When  the  eaiA 
approachea  the  oppoation,  the  viraal  fine  beo6mea  mora  and 
more  nearly  coinddent  with  the  dbection  of  the  ahadow^  and 
the  apparent  place  where  the  edipaea  luqjpen  will  be  cqih 
tinually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  planet.  When 
the  earth  comes  to  F,  a  point  determhied  by  drawii^  ift  F  to 
touch  the  body  of  the  planet,  the  emerMumM  will  oeaae  to  be 
yidble,  and  will  thenceforth,  up  to  the  time  of  the  oppoaitioi^ 
happen  behind  the  dSac  of  the  j^lanet.  Similarly,  from  the 
opposition  till  the  time  when  the  earth  anxvea  at  I,  a  point 
determined  by  drawing  a  I  tangent  to  the  eaatem  Bnd> 
of  Jupiter,  the  immersions  will  be  concealed  from  our  Tiew* 
When  the  earth  arrives  at  G  (or  H)  the  immerdon  (or  emer- 
sion) will  happen  at  the  very  edge  of  the  vidble  disc,  and 
when  between  G  and  H  (a  very  small  space),  the  satellitea 
will  pcus  uneclipsed  behind  the  Umb  of  the  planet. 

(540.)  Both  the  satellites  and  their  shadows  are  frequently 
observed  to  transit  or  pass  across  the  disc  of  the  planet 
When  a  satellite  comes  to  m,  its  shadow  will  be  thrown  on 
Jupiter,  and  will  appear  to  move  across  it  as  a  -black  spot  till 
the  satellite  comes  to  n.  But  the  satellite  itself  will  not 
appear  to  enter  on  the  disc  till  it  comes  up  to  the  line  drawn 
from  E  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  disc,  and  will  not  leave  it 
till  it  attdns  a  similar  line  drawn  to  the  western  edge.  It 
appears  then  that  the  shadow  will  precede  the  satellite  in  its 
progress  over  the  disc  before  the  oppodtion  of  Jupiter,  and 
vice  versd.  In  these  transits  of  the  satellites,  which^  with 
very  powerful  telescopes,  may  be  observed  with  great 
preddon,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  satellite  itself  is 
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discernible  an  the  disc  as  a  bright  spot  if  projected  on  a  dark 
belt;  but  occasionally  also  as  a  dark  spot  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  the  shadow.  This  curious  fact  (observed  by  Schroeter 
and  Harding)  has  led  to  a  conclusion  that  certain  of  the 
satellites  have  occasionally  on  their  own  bodies,  or  in  their 
atmospheres,  obscure  spots  of  great  extent.  We  say  of  great 
extent ;  for  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  small  as  they  appear  to 
us,  are  really  bodies  of  considerable  size,  as  the  following 
comparative  table  will  show :  *  — 


Meanappareot 
diameter  u  leen 
from  tbe  EairUi. 

Mean  apparent 

diameter  as  seen 

from  Jupiter. 

Diameter  in 
miles. 

Mascf 

Jupiter 
Ist  satellite 
Sd 

Sd    

4th  

S8''-327 
1-017 
0-911 
1-488 
1-273 

33'    11" 

17  35 

18  0 
8     46 

87000 
2508 
2068 
3377 
2890 

1-0000000 
0-0000173 
0  0000232 
0-0000885 
0-0000427 

From  which  it  follows,  that  the  first  satellite  appears  to  a 
spectator  on  Jupiter,  as  large  as  our  moon  to  us ;  the  second 
and  third  nearly  equal  to  each  other,  and  of  somewhat  more 
than  half  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  first,  and  the  fourth 
about  one  quarter  of  that  diameter.  So  seen,  they  will 
frequently,  of  course,  eclipse  one  another,  and  cause  eclipses 
of  the  sun  (the  latter  visible,  however,  only  over  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  planet),  and  their  motions  and  aspects  with 
respect  to  each  other  must  offer  a  perpetual  variety  and 
singular  and  pleasing  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  their 
primary. 

(541.)  Besides  the  eclipses  and  the  transits  of  the  satellites 
across  the  disc,  they  may  also  disappear  to  us  when  not 
eclipsed,  by  passing  behind  the  body  of  the  planet.  Thus, 
when  the  earth  is  at  E,  the  immersion  of  the  satellite  will  be 
seen  at  a,  and  its  emersion  at  &,  both  to  the  west  of  the 
planet,  after  which  the  satellite,  still  continuing  its  course  in 
the  direction  ab,  will  pass  behind  the  body,  and  again  emerge 
on  the  opposite  side,  after  an  interval  of  occultation  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  distance  of  the  satellite.   This  interval 

*  Struvct  Mem.  Art  Soc  iiL  901.        f  Laplace,  Mco.  Cd.  Iit.  iriii.  f  27. 
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(on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  the  earth  compared  inth 
the  radii  of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites)  varies  but  little  in 
the  case  of  each  satellite,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  time 
which  the  satellite  requires  to  describe  an  arc  of  its  orfait, 
equal  to  the  angular  diameter  of  Jupiter  as  seen  from  its 
center,  which  time,  for  the  several  satellites,  is  as  follows: 
viz.,  for  the  first,  2^  20";  for  the  second,  2^  56»;  for  the 
tliird,  3^  43™ ;  and  for  the  fourth,  4*^  56°^ ;  the  corresponding 
diameters  of  the  planet  as  seen  from  these  respective  satellites 
being,  19^  49';  12^  25';  7^7';  and  4^  25'.^  Before  the 
opposition  of  Jupiter,  these  occultations  of  the  satellites  liiq>pen 
after  the  eclipses :  after  the  opposition  (when,  for  instance^ 
the  earth  is  in  the  situation  K),  the  occultations  take  place 
before  the  eclipses.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  orbits  of  the  first  and  second  satellites  to 
the  planet,  both  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  either  of 
them  can  never  be  observed  in  any  single  eclipse,  the 
immersion  being  concealed  by  the  body,  if  the  planet  be  past 
its  opposition,  the  emersion  if  not  yet  arrived  at  it.  So  ako 
of  the  occultation.  The  commencement  of  the  oocultation,  or 
the  passage  of  the  satellite  behind  the  disc,  takes  place  while 
obscured  by  the  shadow,  before  opposition,  and  its  re-emergence 
after.  All  these  particulars  will  be  easily  apparent  on  mere 
inspection  of  the  figure  (art.  536.).  It  is  only  during  the 
short  time  that  the  earth  is  in  the  arc  G  H  (i.e.  between 
the  sun  and  Jupiter,  that  the  cone  of  the  shadow  converging 
(while  that  of  the  visual  rays  diverges)  behind  the  plimet, 
pcnnits  their  occultations  to  be  completely  observed  both  at 
ingress  and  egress,  unobsciired,  the  eclipses  being  then 
invisible. 

(542.)  An  extremely  singular  relation  subsists  between  the 
mean  angular  velocities  or  mean  motions  (as  they  are  termed) 
of  the  three  first  satellites  of  Jupiter.  If  the  mean  angular 
velocity  of  the  first  satellite  be  added  to  twice  that  of  the 
third,  the  sum  will  equal  three  times  tliat  of  the  second 
From  this  relation  it  follows,  that  if  fix)m  the  mean  longitude 

•   These  data  are  taken  approximately  from   Mr.  Woolhousc*s  paper  in  the 
supplement  to  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  1835. 
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of  the  first  added  to  twice  that  of  the  thirds  be  subducted 
three  times  that  of  the  second,  the  remainder  will  always  be 
the  same,  or  constant,  and  observation  informs  us  that  this 
constant  is  180%  or  two  right  angles;  so  that,  the  situations 
of  any  two  of  them  being  given,  that  of  the  third  may  be 
found.  It  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  this  remarkable 
fact,  on  the  theory  of  gravity  by  their  mutual  action ;  and 
Laplace  has  demonstrated,  that  if  this  relation  were  at  any 
one  epoch  approximately  true,  the  mutual  attractions 
of  the  satellites  would,  in  process  of  time,  render  it  exactly 
80.  One  curious  consequence  is,  that  these  three  sastellites 
cannot  be  all  eclipsed  at  once ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
last-mentioned  relation,  when  the  second  and  third  lie  in  the 
same  direction  from  the  center,  the  first  must  lie  on  the 
opposite  ;  and  therefore,  when  at  such  a  conjuncture  the  first  is 
eclipsed,  the  other  two  must  lie  between  the  sun  and  planet, 
throwing  its  shadow  on  the  disc,  and  vice  versd. 

(543.)  Although,  however,  for  the  above  mentioned  reason, 
the  satellites  cannot  be  all  eclipsed  at  once,  yet  it  may  happen, 
and  occasionally  does  so,  that  all  are  either  eclipsed,  occulted, 
or  projected  on  the  body,  in  which  case  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  equally  invisible,  since  it  requires  an  excellent  tele- 
scope to  discern  a  satellite  on  the  body,  except  in  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Instancesoftheactualobservationsof  Jupiter  thus 
denuded  of  its  usual  attendance  and  offering  the  appearance 
of  a  solitary  disc,  though  rare,  have  been  more  than  once 
recorded.  The  first  occasion  in  which  this  was  noticed  was 
by  Molyneux,  on  November  2d,  (old  style)  1681.*  A 
similar  observation  is  recorded  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  as  made 
by  him  on  May  23d,  1802.  The  phasnomenon  has  also  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Wallis,  on  April  15th,  1826 ;  (in  which  case 
the  deprivation  continued  two  whole  hours  ;)»and  lastly  by 
Mr.  H.  Griesbach,  on  September  27th,  1843. 

(544.)  The  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  one  of  the 
first  firuits  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  and  of  Galileo's 
early  and  happy  idea  of  directing  its  new-found  powers  to 
the  examination  of  the  heavens,  forms  one  of  the  most 

*  Moljiieui,  Optici,  p.  S71. 
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memoKibla  epoGhs  in  the  history  of  Mtranonij.  Tht'likl 
•BtroncMmical  solution  of  the  gieat  pvoblem  of  **£&•  hmgHmV 
— pnotioally  the  most  important  for  the  intererte  of  nmhW 
which  has  ever  been  broog^  under  the  dnmimoB  of  alrirt 
soientifio  princaplesiy  dates  immediately  firam  tibeir  dboowii 
The  final  and  oonduriive  establishment  of  the  GopeODOii 
system  of  astronomy  may  also  be  oonsidered  as  xefarable  tl 
the  disoorery  and  study  of  this  exquisite  numatare  ajTBtas^k 
which  the  laws  of  the  jdanetaiy  motions^  as  aseerUiued  If 
Kqiler,  and  especially  that  wfaidi  oomieots  their  perioda 
distonoesy  were  speedily  traced,  and  ftnnd  to  be 
maintained.  And  (as  if  to  accumulate  historical  infumit  oa 
tius  point)  it  IB  to  the  observation  of  thdr  edqpaea  that  wi 
owe  the  grand  discovery  of  the  aberratioo'  of  1^^  and  As 
consequent  determination  61  the  enormoiis  vdooitj  of  that 
wondarM  element.    This  we  must  exphun  now  at  laikgeb 

(546.) 'The  earth's  orbit  being  concentric  with  that  of 
Jupiter  and  interior  to  it  (see  Jig.  art  SSS.),  their 
distance  is  continually  varjring,  the  variation  eztendnag 
the  sum  to  the  difference  of  the  radii  of  the  two  orbits;  and 
the  difference  of  the  greater  and  least  distances  being  equal 
to  a  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Now,  it  was  observed  by 
Roemer,  (a  Danish  astronomer,  in  16769)  on  comparing  to* 
gether  observations  of  eclipses  of  the  satellites  dming 
many  successive  years,  that  the  eclipses  at  and  about  the 
opposition  of  Jupiter  (or  its  nearest  point  to  the  earth)  took 
place  too  soon — sooner,  that  is,  than,  by  calcuhition  from  an 
average,  he  expected  them ;  whereas  those  which  happened 
when  the  earth  was  in  the  part  of  its  orbit  most  remote  from 
Jupiter  were  always  too  late.  Connecting  the  observed  error 
in  their  computed  times  with  the  variation  of  distance^  he 
concluded,  thiCt,  to  make  the  calculation  on  an  average  period 
correspond  with  fact,  an  allowance  in  respect  of  time  bdioved 
to  be  made  proportional  to  the  excess  or  defect  of  Jupiter's 
distance  from  the  earth  above  or  below  its  average  amou^ 
and  such  that  a  difference  of  distance  of  one  diameter  gp4he 
earth's  orbit  should  correspond  to  16"^  26'*6  of  time  allowed. 
Speculating  on  the  probable  physical  cause,  he  was  naturally 
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led  to  think  of  a  gradual  instead  of  an  instantaneous  pro- 
pagation of  light.  This  explained  every  particular  of  the 
obeerved  phenomenon,  but  the  velocity  required  (192000 
miles  per  second)  was  so  great  as  to  startle  maaj,  and,  at  all 
events,  to  require  confirmation.  This  has  been  afibrded  since, 
and  of  the  mpst  unequivocal  kind,  by  Bradley's  discovery  of 
the  aberration  of  light  (art.  329.).  The  velocity  of  light  de- 
duced from  this  last  phsBnomenon  differs  by  less  than  one 
^gfatieth  of  its  amount  from  that  calculated  from  the  eclipses, 
and  even  this  difference  will  no  doubt  be  destroyed  by  nicer 
and  more  rigorously  reduced  observations. 

(546.)  The  orbits  of  Jupiter's  satellites  are  but  little  ex- 
centric,  those  of  the  two  interior,  indeed^  have  no  perceptible 
excentridty.  Their  mutual  action  produces  in  them  per- 
turbations analagous  to  those  of  the  planets  about  the  sun, 
and  which  have  been  diligently  investigated  by  Laplace  and 
others.  By  assiduous  observation  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  they  are  subject  to  marked  fluctuations  in  respect  of 
brightness,  and  that  these  fluctuations  happen  periodically, 
according  to  their  position  with  respect  to  the  sun.  From 
this  it  has  been  concluded,  apparently  with  reason,  that  they 
torn  on  their  axes,  like  our  moon,  in  periods  equal  to  their 
respective  mdereal  revolutions  about  their  primary. 

(547.)  The  satellites  of  Saturn  have  been  much  less 
studied  than  those  of  Jupiter,  being  far  more  difficult  to  ob- 
serve. The  most  distant  has  its  orbit  materially  inclined 
(no  less  than  12®  14')*  to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  with  which 
the  orbits  of  all  the  rest  nearly  coincide.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
circumstance  which  separates  it  by  a  marked  cUfference  of 
character  from  the  system  of  the  six  interior  ones,  and  renders 
it  in  some  sort  an  anomalous  member  of  the  Satumian 
system.  Its  distance  from  the  planet's  center  exceeds  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one  that  of  the  most  distant  of 
all  the  rest,  being  no  less  than  64  times  the  radius  of  the 
globe  of  Saturn,  a  distance  from  the  primary  to  which  oiur 
own  moon  (at  60  radii)  offers  the  only  paralleL  Its  variation 
of  light  also  in  different  parts  of  its  orbit  is  very  much  greater 

*  IaImuIc^  AstroD.  Art  9075. 
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HuaoL  in  tbe  ctme  of  ai^  odier  fleoondary:  phnat*  DouutU 
Cmaam  indeed  (its  first  disooyerer^  aik  1671')  fimnd  il  l# 
disappear  ibr  neatly  half  ita  revolationf  whan  to  the  caat  of 
Satom,  and  though  the  more  powerfid  tdeaoopaa  now  in  «a 
enaUe  na  to  follow  it  round  the  whole  of  ita  oiioai^  Jto 
diminnlaon  of  light  ia  ao  gieat  in  the  eaatem  half  of  ita  oilifc 
aa  to  render  it  aomewhat  diflSoolt  to  peroeive.  Emn  tUi 
circnmatanoe  (via.  from  the  defiJcation  of  fi^it  oeeuiiipg 
eonatantlj  on  die  same  aide  of  Satnm  at  tetmfimm  Om  aard^ 
the  Tianal  raj  from  which  ia  neyer  reiy  ohHqne  to  the  dn 
rection  in  which  the  son'a  light  fidia  on  it)  it  ia 
with  much  oertainty  that  this  satellite  revolTea  on  ita 
the  exact  time  of  rotation  about  the  primary;  aa  we  know 
to  be  the  case  with  themoon»and  as  there  is  oonaSdaEaUi 
gromid  for  believing  to  be  so  with  all  secondariea. 

(548.)  The  next  satellite  in  cedar  proceeding  inwarii 
(the  first  in  order  of  disooyery  *)  is  by  &r  the  largest  aad 
most  conspicnotis  of  all,  and  ia  probaUy  not  nmoh  inferior  Is 
Marsinsiae.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  namberwhoaatfaeaiy 
and  perturbations  have  be^en  at  all  enquired  intof  lurdisr 
than  to  verify  Kepler's  law  of  the  periodic  times^  which  hokh 
good,  miUatU  mutandis,  and  under  the  requimte  reservations 
in  this,  as  in  the  system  of  Jupiter.  The  three  next  satelliteB 
still  proceeding  inwards }  are  very  minute  and  require  pretty 
powerful  telescopes  to  sco  them;  while  the  two  interiinr  sa» 
tellites  which  just  skirt  the  edge  of  the  ring  §  can  only  be 
seen  with  telescopes  of  extraordinary  power  and  perfectioDf 
and  imder  the  most  favourable  atmospheric  drcumstanoee.  At 
the  epoch  of  their  discovery  they  were  seen  to  thread,  like 
beads,  the  almost  infinitely  thin  fibre  of  light  to  which  the 
ring  then  seen  edgeways  was  reduced,  and  for  a  short  time  to 
advance  ofi*  it  at  either  end,  speedily  to  return,  and  hastening 
to  their  habitual  concealment  behind  the  body.  | 

•  By  Huyghens,  March  95.  1655. 

t  By  Bessel,  Atir.  Nachr.  Nos.  193.  Si4. 

i  Dlscorered  by  Dominic  Cassini  in  1672  and  16S4. 

§  Discorered  by  Sir  William  Herachel  in  1789. 

I  Considerable  confusion  prevails  in  tbe  nomeiidatiire  of  tfit  Sttamiaa 
system,  owing  to  tbe  order  of  discoTery  not  coinciding  with  that  of  distmect. 
Astronomers  have  not  yet  agreed  whether  to  call  the  two  interior  tnftWifw  the 
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(549.)  Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ring  and  of  the  orbits 
of  the  satellites  to  Saturn's  ecliptic^  there  are  no  eclipses,  oc- 
ciiltationSy  or  transits  of  these  bodies  or  their  shadows  across 
the  disc  of  their  primary  (the  interior  ones  excepted),  until 
near  the  time  when  the  ring  is  seen  edgewise,  and  when  they 
do  take  place,  their  observation  is  attended  with  too  much 
difficulty  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  like  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  for  the  determination  of  longitudes,  for  which  reason 
they  have  been  hitherto  little  attended  to  by  astronomers. 

(550.)  A  remarkable  relation  subsists  between  the  periodic 
times  of  the  two  interior  satellites  of  Saturn,  and  those  of  the 
two  next  in  order  of  distance ;  viz.  that  the  period  of  the 
third  (Tethys)  is  double  that  of  the  first  (Mimas),  and  that 
of  the  fourth  (Dione)  double  that  of  the  second  (Enceladus). 
The  coincidence  is  exact  in  either  case  to  about  one  800th 
part  of  the  larger  period. 

(551.)  The  satellites  of  Uranus  require  veiy  powerful 
and  perfect  telescopes  for  their  observation.  Two  are, 
however,  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest,  and  their 
periods  and  distances  from  the  planet  have  been  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certainty.  They  are  the  second  and  fourth  of 
those  set  down  in  the  synoptic  table.  Of  the  remaining  four, 
whose  existence,  though  announced  with  considerable  confix 
dence  by  their  original  discoverer,  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 

6th  and  7th  (reckoning  inward)  and  the  older  ones  the  Ist,  2d,  Sd,  4th,  and  5th, 
reckoning  outward  ;  or  to  commence  with  the  innermost  and  reckon  outwards, 
from  1  to  7.  This  confusion  has  been  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  a  mytho- 
logical nomenclature,  in  consonance  with  that  at  length  completely  established 
for  the  piimary  planets.  Taking  the  names  of  the  Titanian  divinities,  the 
following  pentameters  afford  an  easy  artificial  memory,  commencing  with  the 
moat  distant. 

lapetus.  Titan  ;  Rhea,  Dione,  T«thys ;  (pron.  TStbys) 
Enceladus,  Mimas 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  Simon  Marius,  who  disputed  the  priority  of  the 
discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellites  with  Galileo,  proposed  for  them  mythological 
names,  vis :  —  lo,  Europa,  Ganymede,  and  Callisto.  The  revival  of  these  names 
would  savour  of  a  preference  of  Marius's  claim,  which,  even  if  an  absolute 
priority  were  conceded  (which  it  is  not),  would  still  leave  Galileo's  general 
claim  to  the  use  of  the  telescope  as  a  means  of  astronomical  discovery  intact 
But  in  the  ease  of  Jupiter's  satellites  there  exists  no  confusion  to  rectify. 
They  are  constantly  referred  to  by  their  numerical  designations  in  every 
almanack. 
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fully  demonstrated,  two  only  have  been  hitherto  reobeerved ; 
viz.  the  first  of  our  table,  interior  to  the  two  larger  ones,  by 
the  independent  observations  of  Mr.  Lassell*^  and  M.  Otto 
Struve  t,  and  the  fourth,  intermediate  between  the  larger  oBen, 
by  the  former  of  these  astronomers.  The  remaining  two,  if 
future  observation  should  satisfactorily  establish  their  real 
existence,  will  probably  be  found  to  revolve  in  orbits  exterior 
to  all  these. 

(552.)  The  orbits  of  these  satellites  offer  remarkable,  and, 
indeed,  quite  unexpected  and  unexampled  peculiarities.  Con- 
trary to  the  unbroken  analogy  of  the  whole  planetary  system 
— whether  of  primaries  or  secondaries — the  planes  of  their 
orbits  are  nearfy  perpendicular  to  the  ecUptiCy  being  inclined  no 
less  than  78°  58'  to  that  plane,  and  in  these  orbits  their 
motions  are  retrograde;  that  is  to  say,  their  positions,  when  « 
projected  on  the  ecliptic,  instead  of  advancing  from  west  to 
east  round  the  center  of  their  primary,  as  is  the  case  with 
every  other  planet  and  satellite,  move  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Their  orbits  are  nearly  or  quite  drcular,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  sensible,  or,  at  least,  any  rapid 
motion  of  nodes,  or  to  have  undergone  any  material  change  of 
inclination,  in  the  course,  at  least,  of  half  a  revolution  of  their 
primary  round  the  sun.  When  the  earth  is  in  the  plane  of 
their  orbits  or  nearly  so,  their  apparent  paths  are  straight  lines 
or  very  elongated  ellipses,  in  which  case  they  become  in- 
visible, their  feeble  light  being  effaced  by  the  superior  light  of 
the  planet,  long  before  they  come  up  to  its  disc,  so  that  the 
observation  of  any  eclipses  or  occultations  they  may  imdergo 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  with  our  present  telescopes. 

(553.)  If  the  observation  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  be 
difficult,  those  of  Neptune,  owing  to  the  inmiense  distance  of 
that  planet,  may  be  readily  imagined  to  offer  still  greater 
difficulties.  Of  the  existence  of  one,  discovered  by  Mr.  Las- 
sel  J,  there  can  remain  no  doubt,  it  having  also  been  observed 
by  other  astronomers,  both  in  Europe  and  America.    Accord- 

*   September  Htli  to  November  9th,  1847. 
t  October  8th  to  December  10th,  1847. 
\  On  Julv  8th,  18-17. 
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ing  to  M.  Otto  StruYC*  its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 
at  the  considerable  angle  of  35"^ ;  but  whether,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  satellites  of  Uranus,  the  direction  of  its  motion  be 
retrograde,  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  until  it  shall  have  been 
longer  observed. 

*  Astron.  Nachr.  No.  629.,  from  his  own  obserratioiu,  September  11th  to 
December  20th.  1847. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  COMETS. 

GBEAT  NUMBER  OF  RECORDED  COMETS. — THE  NUMBER  OF  THOSE 
UNRECORDED  PROBABLY  MUCH  GREATER.  —  GENERAI.  DESCRIP- 
TION OF  A  COMET.  —  COMETS  WITHOUT  TAILS,  OR  WITH  MORE 
THAN  ONE.  —  THEIR  EXTREME  TENUITT.  —  THEIR  PROBABLE 
STRUCTURE. — MOTIONS  CONFORMABLE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  GRAYITT. 
—  ACTUAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  COMETS.  —  PERIODICAL  RETURN  OF 
SEVERAL. — HALLET's  COMET. — OTHER  ANCIENT  COMETS  PROBABLY 
PERIODIC. — ENCKE's  COMET. — ^BIELA's. — FA YE'S. — LEXELf^'s. — ^DB 
Vice's. — BRORSEN's.  —  PETERS'S.— GREAT  COMET  OF  1843.  — ^ITS 
PROBABLE  IDENTITY  WITH  SEVERAL  OLDER  COMETS.  —  GREAT 
INTEREST  AT  PRESENT  ATTACHED  TO  COMETARY  ASTRONOMY, 
AND  ITS  REASONS.  — REMARKS  ON  COMETARY  ORBITS  IN  GENERAL. 

(554.)  The  extraordinary  aspect  of  comets,  their  rapid  and 
eeemingly  irregular  motions,  the  unexpected  manner  in  which 
they  often  burst  upon  us,  and  the  imposing  magnitudes  which 
they  occasionally  assume,  have  in  all  ages  rendered  them 
objects  of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  superstitious  dread 
to  the  uninstructed,  and  an  enigma  to  those  most  conversant 
with  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the  operations  of  natural 
causes.  Even  now,  that  we  have  ceased  to  regard  their 
movements  as  irregular,  or  as  governed  by  other  laws  than 
those  wliich  retain  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  their  intimate  "^ 
nature,  and  the  offices  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  our 
system,  are  as  much  unknown  as  ever.  No  distinct  and 
satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  rendered  of  those  immensely 
voluminous  appendages  which  they  bear  about  with  them,  and 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  their  tails,  (though  impro- 
perly, since  they  often  precede  them  iji  their  motions,)  any 
more  than  of  several  other  singularities  which  they  present. 

(555,)  The   number   of  comets  which  have  been  astro- 
nomicallv  observed,  or  of  which  notices  have  been  recorded 
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in  history,  is  very  great,  amounting  to  several  hundreds*; 
and  when  we  consider  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  astronomy, 
and  indeed  in  more  recent  times,  before  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  only  large  and  conspicuous  ones  were  noticed ;  and 
that,  since  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject, 
scarcely  a  year  has  passed  without  the  observation  of  one  or 
two  of  these  bodies,  and  that  sometimes  two  and  even  three 
have  appeared  at  once ;  it  will  be  easily  supposed  that  their 
actual  number  must  be  at  least  many  thousands.  Multitudes, 
indeed,  must  escape  all  observation,  by  reason  of  their  paths 
traversing  only  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  is  above  the 
horizon  in  the  daytime.  Comets  so  circumstanced  can  only 
become  visible  by  the  rare  coincidence  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun, —  a  coincidence  which  happened,  as  related  by  Seneca, 
sixty-two  years  before  Christ,  when  a  large  comet  was  ac- 
tually observed  very  near  the  sun.  Several,  however,  stand 
on  record  as  having  been  bright  enough  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  in  the  daytime,  evea  at  noon  and  in  bright  sun- 
shine. Such  were  the  comets  of  1402,  1532,  and  1843,  and 
that  of  43  B.  c.  which  appeared  during  the  games  celebrated 
by  Augustus  in  honour  of  Venus  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  and  which  the  flattery  of  poets  declared  to  be  the 
soul  of  that  hero  taking  its  place  among  the  divinities. 

{556.)  That  feelings  of  awe  and  astonishment  should  be 
excited  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  a  great 
comet,  is  no  way  surprising ;  being,  in  fact,  according  to  the 
accounts  we  have  of  such  events,  one  of  the  most  imposing 
of  all  natural  phaenomena.  Comets  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  a  large  and  more  or  less  splendid,  but  ill  defined  nebulous 
mass  of  light,  called  the  head,  which  is  usually  much  brighter 
towards  its  center,  and  offers  the  appearance  of  a  vivid  nucleus^ 

*  See  catalogues  in  the  Almagest  of  Riccioli ;  Pingr^'s  Cometographie ; 
Delambre*8  Astron.  toI.  iii.  ;  Astronomische  Abhandlungeo,  No.  1.  (which 
contains  the  elements  of  all  the  orbits  of  comets  which  have  been  computed  to 
the  time  of  its  publication,  1823);  also  a  catalogue,  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Huitsey. 
Lond.  &  £d.  Phil.  Mag.  yoI.  ii.  Na  9.  ei  seq.  In  a  list  cited  by  Ijilande  from 
the  1st  vol,  of  the  Tables  de  Berlin*  700  comets  are  enumerated.  See  also 
notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society  and  Astron.  Nachr.  passim.  A  great  many 
of  the  more  ancient  comets  are  recorded  in  the  Chinese  Annals,  and  in  some 
cases  with  sufficient  precision  to  allow  of  the  calculation  of  rudely  approximate 
orbits  from  their  motioni  so  described. 

s  S 
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like  a  star  or  planet  From  the  head,  and  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  tun  is  situated  (torn  the  comet 
appear  to  diverge  two  streams  of  light,  wluch  grow  broader 
and  more  diffused  at  a  distance  from  the  head,  and  which 
most  conmionly  close  in  and  unite  at  a  little  distance  be- 
hind it,  but  sometimes  continue  distinct  for  a  great  part  of 
their  course ;  producing  an  effect  like  that  of  the  trains  left 
by  some  bright  meteors,  or  like  the  diverging  fire  of  a  sky- 
rocket (only  without  sparks  or  perceptible  motion).  This  is 
the  taiL  This  magnificent  appendage  attains  occasionally 
an  immense  apparent  length.  Aristotle  relates  of  the  tail 
of  the  comet  of  371  B.  c,  that  it  occupied  a  third  of  the 
hemisphere,  or  60° ;  that  of  A.  D.  1618  is  stated  to  have  been 
attended  by  a  train  no  less  than  104°  in  length.  The 
comet  of  1680,  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  times,  and 
on  many  accounts  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  with  a 
head  not  exceeding  in  brightness  a  star  of  the  second  mag^ 
nitude,  covered  with  its  tojl  an  extent  of  more  than  70°  of 
the  heavens,  or,  as  some  accounts  state,  90^ ;  that  of  the 
comet  of  1769  extended  97°,  and  tliat  of  the  last  great  comet 
(1843)  was  estimated  at  about  65°  when  longest.  The 
figure  (Jiff.  2.,  Plate  II.)  is  a  representation  of  the  comet  of 
1819 — by  no  means  one  of  tlie  most  considerable,  but  which 
was,  however,  very  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye. 

(557.)  The  tail  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  invariable 
appendage  of  comets.  Jlany  of  tlie  brightest  have  been 
observed  to  have  short  and  feeble  tails,  and  a  few  great 
comets  have  been  entirely  without  them.  Those  of  1585 
and  1763  offered  no  vestige  of  a  tail;  and  Cassini  describes 
the  comets  of  1665  and  1682  as  being  as  round*  and  as  well 
defined  as  Jupiter.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not 
wanting  of  comets  furnished  with  many  tails  or  streams  of 
diverging  light.     Tliat  of  1744  had  no  less  than  six,  spread 

•  This  ilcscription  however  applies  to  the  "  disc  **  of  the  head  of  these  comets 
as  seen  in  a  tclesi-i)po.  Cassini*s  cxpre<;sions  are,  •*  auasi  rond,  aussi  net,  et  aussi 
ilair  que  Jupiter,"  (where  it  is  to  be  ol>servcd  that  the  latter  epithet  must  by 
no  moans  be  translated  hrii/ht).  To  tmderstand  this  pa«a;;o  fully,  the  reader 
must  refer  in  the  description  given  further  on,  of  the  ''disc"  of  Ilulley's  comet, 
after  its  perihelion  passage  in  l8S.')-f). 
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out  like  an  immense  fan,  extending  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
30^  in  lengtL  The  small  comet  of  1823  had  two^  making 
an  angle  of  about  160%  the  brighter  turned  as  usual  irom 
the  sun,  the  fiunter  towards  it>  or  nearly  so.  The  tails  of 
comets,  too,  are  often  somewhat  curved,  bending,  in  general, 
towards  the  region  which  the  comet  has  left;,  as  if  moving 
somewhat  more  slowly,  or  as  if  resisted  in  their  course. 

(558.)  The  smaller  comets,  such  as  are  visible  only  in 
telescopes,  or  vrith  difficulty  by  the  naked  eye,  and  which 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  oflfer  very  frequently  no 
appearance  of  a  tail,  and  appear  only  as  round  or  somewhat 
oval  vaporous  masses,  more  dense  towards  the  center, 
where,  however,  they  appear  to  have  no  distinct  nucleus,  or 
any  thing  which  seems  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  solid 
body.  Stars  of  the  smallest  magnitudes  remain  distinctly 
visible,  though  covered  by  what  appears  to  be  the  densest 
portion  of  their  substance ;  although  the  same  stars  would  be 
completely  obliterated  by  a  moderate  fog,  extending  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  And  since  it  is 
an  observed  fact,  that  even  those  larger  comets  which  have 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  nucleus  have  yet  exhibited 
no  pJiases,  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  shine  by  the 
reflected  solar  light,  it  follows  that  even  these  can  only  be 
regarded  as  great  masses  of  thin  vapour,  susceptible  of  being 
penetrated  through  their  whole  substance  by  the  sunbeams, 
and  reflecting  them  alike  firom  their  interior  parts  and  from 
their  surfaces.  Nor  will  any  one  regard  this  explanation  as 
forced,  or  feel  disposed  to  resort  to  a  phosphorescent  quality 
in  the  comet  itself,  to  account  for  the  phscnomena  in  question, 
when  we  consider  (what  will  be  hereafter  shown)  the  enor- 
mous magnitude  of  the  space  thus  illuminated,  and  the  ex- 
tremely small  mass  which  there  is  ground  to  attribute  to 
these  bodies.  It  will  then  be  evident  that  the  most  un» 
substantial  clouds  which  float  in  the  highest  regions  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  seem  at  sunset  to  be  drenched  in  light,  and 
to  glow  throughout  their  whole  depth  as  if  in  actual  ignition, 
without  any  shadow  or  dark  side,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
dense  and  massive  bodies  compared  with  the  filmy  and  all 
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.  epintual   texture  of  a  comet.     Ac«ording)yj  whcnet* 

werful  tcleacopea  have  been  turned  on  these  bodies,  th^  I 

.VG  not  failed  to  dispel  the  iJluaion  which  attributes  solidity 

that  more  condensed  part  of  the  head,  which  appears  to  the 

laked  eye  as  a  nucleus ;  though  it  is  true  that  in  eomc,  a  veiy 

minute  stellar  point  has  been  seen,  indicating  the  existence 

of  a  solid  bodj. 

(559.)  It  is  in  all  probability  to  the  feeble  coercion  of  the 
elastic  powca:  of  their  gaseous  parts,  by  the  gravitation  of  a> 
euaall  a  central  mass,  that  we  must  attribute  this  extra- 
ordinary dcvelopement  of  the  atmospheres  of  comets.  If  the 
irth,  retaining  its  present  size,  were  reduced,  by  any 
itemal  cbange  (as  by  hollowing  out  its  central  parts)  to  one 
thousandth  part  of  its  actual  mass,  Jls  coercive  power  over 
the  atmosphere  would  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  in  consequence  the  latter  would  expand  to  a  thousand 
^mce  its  actual  bulk ;  and  indeed  much  more,  owing  to  the 
still  farther  diminution  of  gravity,  by  the  recess  of  the  upper 
parts  from  tlie  center.'  An  atmosphere,  however,  free  to 
exj>and  equally  in  all  directions,  would  envelope  the  nucleus 
spherically,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  the  action 
of  other  causes  to  account  for  its  enormoiia  extension  in  the  y 
direction  of  the  tail, — a  subject  to  wliioh  we  shall  presently 
take  occasion  to  recur. 

(560.)  That  the  luminous  part  of  a  comet  is  something  m 
the  nature  of  a  smoke,  fi^,  or  cloud,  suspended  in  a  tnuw- 
parent  atmosphere,  is  evident  from  a  fact  which  has  been 
often  noticed,  viz. — that  the  portion  of  the  t«I  where  it 
comes  up,  and  surrounds  the  head,  is  yet  separate  from  it 
by  an  interval  less  luminous,  aa  if  snstiuned  and  kept  off 
from  contact  by  a  tranqiarent  stratam,  as  we  often  see  ooe 
layer  of  clouds  over  another  with  a  considerable  clear  spaoe 
between.     These,  and  most  of  the  other  facts  obseired  is 

•  Newloo  bM  csleulaled  (Prine,  Itl.  p.  515.)  thai  ■  globe  of  air  of  ordi. 
naij  deniiCr  U  the  earth'a  mrb«,  of  one  inch  in  diunatcr,  if  reduced  to  the 
denaitjr  due  to  the  altitude  iboTe  the  lur&ce  of  one  ndiiu  of  the  sitli.  voaM 
occupy  «  «phere  ejcced:iij!  in  ndius  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  The  tail  of  a  grmi 
comet  then.  For  ought  we  can  tell,  maycoiwitof  onljBTefrfbw  prafldaor  era 
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the  history  of  comets^  appear  to  indicate  that  the  structure 
of  a  comet,  as  seen  in  section  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
must  be  that  of  a  hollow  envelope,  of  a  parabolic  form, 
enclosing  near  its  vertex  the  nucleus  and  heiid,  something  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  This  would  account  for 
the  apparent  division  of  the  tail  into  two  principal  lateral 


branches,  the  envelope  being  oblique  to  the  line  of  sight  at 
its  borders,  and  therefore  a  greater  depth  of  illuminated 
matter  being  there  exposed  to  the  eye.  In  all  probability, 
however,  they  admit  great  varieties  of  structure,  and  among 
them  may  very  possibly  be  bodies  of  widely  different  physical 
constitution,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  and  the  same 
comet  at  different  epochs  undergoes  great  changes,  both  in 
the  disposition  of  its  materials  and  in  their  physical  state. 

(561.)  We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  motions  of  cofliets. 
Tliese  are  apparently  most  irregular  and  capricious.  Some- 
times they  remain  in  sight  only  for  a  few  days,  at  others  for 
many  months;  some  move  with  extreme  slowness,  others 
with  extraordinary  velocity;  while  not  unfrequently,  the 
two  extremes  of  apparent  speed  are  exhibited  by  the  same 
comet  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  The  comet  of  1472 
described  an  arc  of  the  heavens  of  40®  of  a  great  circle*  in 
a  single  day.  Some  pursue  a  direct,  some  a  retrograde,  and 
others  a  tortuous  and  very  irregular  course;  nor  do  they 
confine  themselves,  like  the  planets,  within  any  certain  region 
of  the  heavens,  but  traverse  indifferently  every  part  Their 
variations  in  apparent  size,  during  the  time  they  continue 
visible,  are  no  less  remarkable  than  those  of  their  velocity ; 
sometimes  they  make  their  first  appearance  as  faint  and  slow 
moving  objects,  with  little  or  no  tail ;  but  by  degrees  ac- 
celerate, enlarge,  and  throw  out  firom  them  this  appendage, 

*  1200  in  extent  in  the  former  editions     But  this  wot  the  are  described  in 
Umpittukt  end  the  comet  at  the  time  referred  to  had  great  north  latitude. 
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which  inGreaaes  in  length  and  brightness  till  (as  always 
happens  in  such  cases)  they  iqpproach  the  siin^  ami  are^flV 
in  his  beams.  After  a  time  they  again  emeige»  oil  the 
other  side,  receding  from  the  son  with  a  Telocity  at  first 
rapid,  but  gradually  decaying.  It  is  for  the  most  part  after 
thus  passing  the  sun,  that  ihey  shioe  forth  in  all  their 
splendour,  and  that  thdr  tails  acquire  their  greatest  length 
and  developement ;  thus  indicating  plainly  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  as  the  exciting  cause  of  that  extraordinary  emanap 
tkHU  As  they  continue  to  recede  fixmi  the  sun,  th^  motictt 
diminishes  and  the  tail  dies  away,  or  is  absorbed  into  the 
head,  which  itself  grows  continually  feebler,  and  is  at  length 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  in  by  fiur  the  greater  number  of  cases 
never  to  be  seen  more. 

(562.)  Without  the  due  furnished  by  the  theory  of  grayi- 
tation,  the  enigma  of  these  seemingly  irregular  and  capridoas 
movements  might  have  remained  for  ever  unresolved.  But 
Newton,  having  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  any  conio 
section  whatever  being  described  about  the  sun,  by  a  boc^ 
revolving  under  the  dominion  of  that  law,  immediately  per- 
ceived the  applicability  of  the  general  proposition  to  the  case 
of  cometary  orbits ;  and  the  great  comet  of  1680,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  on  record^  both  for  the  immense  length  of 
its  tail  and  for  the  excessive  closeness  of  its  approach  to  the 
sun  (within  one  sixth  of  the  diameter  of  that  luminary), 
afforded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  trial  of  his 
theory.  The  success  of  the  attempt  was  complete.  He 
ascertained  that  this  comet  described  about  the  sun  as  its 
focus  an  elliptic  orbit  of  so  great  an  excentricity  as  to  be 
undistinguishable  from  a  parabola,  (which  is  the  extreme,  or 
limiting  form  of  the  ellipse  when  the  axis  becomes  infinite,) 
and  that  in  this  orbit  the  areas  described  about  the  sim  were, 
as  iQ  the  planetary  ellipses,  proportional  to  the  times.  The 
representation  of  the  apparent  motions  of  this  comet  by  such 
an  orbit,  throughout  its  whole  observed  course,  was  found 
to  be  as  satisfactoiy  as  those  of  the  motions  of  the  planets 
in  their  nearly  circular  paths.  From  that  time  it  became 
a  received  truth,  that  the  motions  of  comets  are  regulated 
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^^  by  the  same  general  laws  as  those  of  the  planets — the 
difference  of  the  cases  consistmg  only  in  the  extravagant 
elongation  of  their  ellipses,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  limit 
to  the  inclinations  of  their  planes  to  that  of  the  ecliptic — or 
any  general  coincidence  in  the  direction  of  their  motions 
from  west  to  east,  rather  than  from  east  to  west,  like  what  is 
observed  among  the  planets. 

(563.)  It  is  a  problem  of  pure  geometry,  from  the  general 
laws  of  elliptic  or  parabolic  motion,  to  find  the  situation  and 
dimensions  of  the  ellipse  or  parabola  which  shall  represent 
the  motion  of  any  given  comet.  In  general,  three  complete 
observations  of  its  right  ascension  and  declination,  with  the 
times  at  which  they  were  made,  suffice  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  (which  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  easy  one,) 
and  for  the  determination  of  the  elements  of  the  orbit. 
These  consist,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  same  data  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  computation  of  the  motion  of  a  planet ;  (that 
is  to  say,  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  that  of  the  ascend- 
ing node,  the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  the  scmiaxis,  excen- 
tiidty,  and  time  of  perihelion  passage,  as  also  whether  the 
motion  is  direct  or  retrograde;)  and,  once  determined,  it 
becomes  very  easy  to  compare  them  with  the  whole  observed 
course  of  the  comet,  by  a  process  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
art.  502.,  and  thus  at  once  to  ascertain  their  correctness, 
and  to  put  to  the  severest  trial  the  truth  of  those  general 
laws  on  which  all  such  calculations  are  founded. 

(564.)  For  the  most  part,  it  is  found  that  the  motions  of 
comets  may  be  sufficiently  well  represented  by  parabolic 
orbits, — that  is  to  say,  ellipses  whose  axes  are  of  infinite 
length,  or,  at  least,  so  very  long  that  no  appretiable  error 
in  the  calculation  of  their  motions,  during  all  the  time  they 
continue  visible,  would  be  incurred  by  supposing  them  actually 
infinite.  The  parabola  is  that  conic  section  which  is  the 
limit  between  the  ellipse  on  the  one  hand,  which  returns 
into  itself,  and  the  hyperbola  on  the  other,  which  runs  out 
to  infinity.  A  comet,  therefore,  which  should  describe  an 
elliptic  path,  however  long  its  axis,  must  Iiave  visited  the 
sun  before,  and  must  again  return  (unless  disturbed)  in  some 
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determinate  period^ — but  should  its  orbit  be  of  the  hyperbolic 
character^  when  once  it  had  passed  its  perihelion^  it  could 
never  more  return  within  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  but 
must  run  off  to  visit  other  systems,  or  be  lost  in  the  immenrity 
of  space.  A  veiy  few  comets  have  been  ascertained  to  move  j 
in  hyperbolas*,  but  many  more  in  ellipses.  These  latter,  in 
so  far  as  their  orbits  can  rem^  unaltered  by  the  attractioDS 
of  the  planets,  must  be  regarded  as  permanent  members  of 
our  system. 

{Jj'^i!^.^  We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  actual  di- 
mensions of  comets.  The  calculation  of  the  diameters  of 
their  heads,  and  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  their  tails,  offers 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  when  once  the  elements  of  their 
orbits  are  known,  for  by  these  we  know  their  real  distances 
from  the  earth  at  any  time,  and  the  true  direction  of  the  tai], 
which  we  see  only  foreshortened.  Now  calculations  ii^tituted 
on  these  principles  lead  to  the  surprising  fact,  that  the  comets  ^ 
are  by  far  the  most  voluminous  bodies  in  our  systeoL  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  some  of  those  which  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  such  enquiry. 

(566.)  The  tail  of  the  great  comet  of  1680,  immediately 
after  its  perilielion  passage,  was  found  by  Newton  to  have 
been  no  less  than  20000000  of  leagues  in  length,  and  to  have 
occupied  only  two  days  in  its  emission  from  the  comet's  body  I 
a  decisive  proof  this  of  its  being  darted  forth  by  some  active 
force,  the  origin  of  which,  to  judge  from  the  direction  of  the 
tail,  must  be  sought  in  the  sun  itself.  Its  greatest  length 
amounted  to  41000000  leagues,  a  length  much  exceeding  the 
whole  interval  between  the  sun  and  earth.  The  tail  of  the 
comet  of  1769  extended  16000000  leagues,  and  that  of  the 
great  comet  of  181 1,  36000000.  The  portion  of  the  head  of 
this  last,  comprised  within  the  transparent  atmospheric  en- 
velope which  separated  it  from  the  tail,  was  180000  leagues 
in  diameter.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  matter  once  pro- 
jected to  such  enormous  distances  should  ever  be  collected 

♦  For  example,  that  of  1723,  calculated  by  Biirckhardt ;  that  of  1771,  by  both 
Burckhardt  and  Encke ;  and  the  second  comet  of  1818,  by  Rosenberg  and 
Schwabe. 
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again  by  the  feeble  attraction  of  Bach  a  body  as  a  comet  —  a 
consideration  which  accounts  for  the  surmised  progressive 
diminution  of  the  tails  of  such  as  have  been  frequently 
observed. 

(567.)  The  most  remarkable  of  those  comets  which  have 
been  ascertained  to  move  in  elliptic  orbits  is  that  of  Halley^ 
80  called  from  the  celebrated  Edmund  Halley>  who,  on  cal- 
culating its  elements  from  its  perihelion  passage  in  1682, 
when  it  appeared  in  great  splendour,  with  a  tail  30^  in 
length,  was  led  to  conclude  its  identity  with  the  great 
comets  of  1531  and  1607,  whose  elements  he  had  also 
ascertained.  The  inteiTals  of  these  successive  apparitions 
being  75  and  76  years,  Hallcy  was  encouraged  to  predict 
its  reappearance  about  the  year  1759.  So  remarkable  a 
prediction  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  as- 
tronomers, and,  as  the  time  approached,  it  became  extremely 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  attractions  of  the  larger  pla- 
nets might  not  materially  interfere  with  its  orbitual  motion. 
The  computation  of  their  influence  from  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravity,  a  most  difficult  and  intricate  piece  of  calculation, 
was  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  Clairaut,  who  found 
that  the  action  of  Saturn  would  retard  its  return  by  100 
days,  and  that  of  Jupiter  by  no  less  than  518,  making  in  all 
618  days,  by  which  the  expected  return  would  happen  later 
than  on  the  supposition  of  its  retaining  an  unaltered  period,  — 
and  that,  in  short,  the  tune  of  the  expected  perihelion  passage 
would  take  place  within  a  month,  one  way  or  other,  of  the 
middle  of  April,  1759. — It  actually  happened  on  the  12th 
of  March  in  that  year.  Its  next  return  was  calculated  by 
several  eminent  geometers*,  and  fixed  successively  for  the 
4tb,  the  7th,  the  11  th,  and  the  26th  of  November,  1835; 
the  two  latter  determinations  appearing  entitled  to  the 
higher  degree  of  confidence,  owing  partly  to  the  more  com- 
plete discussion  bestowed  on  the  observations  of  1682  and 
1759,  and  partly  to  the  continually  improving  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  estimating  the  disturbing  effect 

*  DamoiscAU,  Pontcooulant,  Rotenberger,  and  Lchmann. 
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of  the  several  planets.  The  last  of  these  predictions^  that  of 
M.  Lehmann^  was  published  on  the  25th  of  July.  On  the 
5th  of  August  the  comet  first  became  visible  in  the  dear 
atmosphere  of  Rome  as  an  exceedingly  faint  telesoopio 
nebula,  within  ai  degree  of  its  place  as  predicted  by  M. 
Rosenberger  for  that  day.  On  or  about  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust it  became  generally  visible,  and^  pursuing  very  nearly 
its  calculated  path  among  the  stars,  passed  its  perihelion  od 
the  16th  of  November;  after  which,  its  course  canying 
it  south,  it  ceased  to  be  visible  in  Europe,  though  it  continued 
to  be  conspicuously  so  in  the  southern  hemisphere  throughout 
February,  March,  and  April,  1836,  disappearing  finally  on 
the  5th  of  May. 

(568.)  Although  the  appearance  of  this  celebrated  ccxnet 
at  its  last  apparition  was  not  such  as  might  be  reasonably 
considered  likely  to  excite  lively  sensations  of  terror,  even  in 
superstitious  ages,  yet,  having  been  an  object  of  the  most 
diligent  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  astronomen» 
furnished  with  telescopes  very  far  surpassing  in  power  those 
which  had  been  applied  to  it  at  its  former  appearance  in  1759, 
and  indeed  to  any  of  the  greater  comets  on  record,  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of  studying  its  physical  structure, 
and  the  extraordinary  phajnomena  which  it  presented  when 
so  examined  have  rendered  this  a  memorable  epoch  in  cometic 
liistory.  Its  first  appearance,  while  yet  very  remote  from  the 
sun,  was  that  of  a  small  round  or  somewhat  oval  nebula, 
quite  destitute  of  tail,  and  having  a  minute  point  of  more  •. 
concentrated  light  excentrically  situated  within  it.  It 
was  not  before  the  2d  of  October  that  the  tail  began  to  be 
developed,  and  thenceforward  increased  pretty  rapidly,  being 
already  4°  or  5^  long  on  the  oth.  It  attained  its  greatest 
apparent  length  (about  20°)  on  the  15th  of  October.  From 
that  time,  though  not  yet  arrived  at  its  perihelion,  it  decreased 
with  such  rapidity,  that  already  on  the  29th  it  was  only  3®, 
and  on  November  the  5th  2^°  in  length.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  before  the  perihelion,  the  tail  had 
altogether  disappeared,  as,  though  it  continued  to  be  obsened 
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at  Pulkowa  up  to  the  very  day  of  its  perihelion  passage^  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  tail  being  then  seen. 

(569.)  By  far  the  most  striking  phasnomena^  however^  ob- 
Bcrved  in  this  part  of  its  career,  were  those  which,  commencing 
omultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  tail,  connected  them- 
selves evidently  with  the  production  of  that  appendage  and 
its  projection  from  the  head.  On  the  2d  of  October  (the 
Tery  day  of  the  first  observed  commencement  of  the  tail) 
the  nucleus,  which  had  been  funt  and  small,  was  observed 
suddenly  to  have  become  much  brighter,  and  to  be  in  the  act 
of  throwing  out  a  jet  or  stream  of  light  from  its  anterior  part, 
or  that  turned  towards  the  sun.  This  ejection  after  ceasing 
awhile  was  resumed,  and  with  much  greater  apparent  violence, 
on  the  8th,  and  continued,  with  occasional  intermittences,  so 
long  as  the  tail  itself  continued  visible.  Both  the  form  of 
this  luminous  ejection,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  issued 
firom  the  nucleus,  meanwhile  underwent  singular  and  capri- 
cious alterations,  the  different  phases  succeeding  each  odier 
with  such  rapidity  that  on  no  two  successive  nights  were  the 
appearances  alike.  At  one  time  the  emitted  jet  was  single, 
and  confined  within  narrow  limits  of  diveigence  from  the 
nucleus.  At  others  it  presented  a  fan-shaped  or  swallow- 
tailed  form,  analogous  to  that  of  a  gas-flame  issuing  from  a 
flattened  orifice :  while  at  others  agsun  two,  three,  or  even 
more  jets  were  darted  forth  in  different  directions.*  (See 
figures  a,  &,  c,  dy  plate  L  fig  4.,  which  represent,  highly  mag- 
nified, the  appearances  of  the  nucleus  with  its  jets  of  light, 
on  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  12  th  of  October,  and  in  which  the 
direction  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head,  or  that  fronting 
the  Sim,  is  supposed  alike  in  all,  viz.  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  engraving.  In  these  representations  the  head  itself 
IS  omitted,  the  scale  of  the  figures  not  permitting  its  intro- 
duction: e  represents  the  nucleus  and  head  as  seen  October 
9th  on  a  less  scale.)  The  direction  of  the  principal  jet  was 
observed  meanwhile  to  oscillate  to  and  fro  on  either  side  of 

*  See  the  eiquisite  lithognpbic  rqpreientations  of  these  phenomena  by  Beesel. 
AttroD.  Nachr.  Na  303.,  and  the  fine  series  by  Scbwabe  in  No.  S97.  of  that 
eollectioiit  as  also  the  magnificent  drawings  of  StniTe,  from  which  our  figures  a, 
6,  e»  df  are  copied. 
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a  line  directed  to  the  sun  in  the  manner  of  a  compass-needle 
when  thrown  into  vibration  and  oscillating  about  a  mean 
position,  the  change  of  direction  being  conspicuous  even  from 
hour  to  hour.  These  jets,  though  very  bright  at  their  pcunt 
of  emanation  from  the  nucleus,  faded  rapidly  away,  and 
became  diffused  as  they  expanded  into  the  coma,  at  the  same 
time  curving  backwards  as  streams  of  steam  or  smoke  would 
do,  if  thrown  out  from  narrow  orifices,  more  or  less  obliquely 
in  opposition  to  a  powerful  wind,  against  which  they  were 
unable  to  make  way,  and,  ultimately  yielding  to  its  force,  80 
as  to  be  drifted  back  and  confounded  in  a  vaporous  train, 
following  the  general  direction  of  the  current.  * 

(570.)  Reflecting  on  these  phenomena,  and  carefully  con- 
sidering the  evidence  afforded  by  the  numerous  and  elabo- 
rately executed  drawings  which  have  been  placed  on  record 
by  observers,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  following  con- 
clusions. Ist.  That  the  matter  of  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  is 
powerfully  excited  and  dilated  into  a  vaporous  state  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  escaping  in  streams  and  jets  at  those 
points  of  its  surface  which  oppose  the  least  resistance,  and  in 
all  probability  throwing  that  surface  or  the  nucleus  itself  into 
irregular  motions  by  its  reaction  in  the  act  of  so  escaping, 
and  thus  altering  its  direction. 

2dly.  That  this  process  chiefly  takes  place  in  that  2X)rtion 
of  the  nucleus  wliich  is  turned  towards  the  sun ;  the  vajwur 
escaping  chiefly  in  that  direction. 

3dly.  That  when  so  emitted,  it  is  prevented  from  proceeding 
in  tlie  direction  originally  impressed  upon  it,  by  some  force 
directed  from  the  sun,  drifting  it  back  and  carrying  it  out  to, 
vast  distances  bcliind  the  nucleus,  fonning  the  tail  or  so  much 
of  the  tail  as  can  be  considered  as  consisting  of  material 
substance. 

4thly.  That  this  force,  whatever  its  nature,  acts  unequally 
on  the  materials  of  the  comet,  the  greater  portion  remaining 
unvaporized,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  vapour  actually 

•  On  this  point  Schwabc's  and  Bossel's  drawings  are  very  express  and  ua- 
equivocal.  Struve's  attention  seems  to  have  been  more  especially  directed  to  thf 
scrutiny  of  the  nucleus. 
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produced,  remmning  in  ita  neighbourhood,  forming  the  head 
and  coma. 

5thly.  That  the  force  thus  acting  on  the  materials  of  the 
tail  cannot  possibly  be  identical  with  the  ordinary  gravitation 
of  matter,  being  centrifugal  or  repulsive,  as  respects  the  sun,  ^ 
and  of  an  energy  very  far  exceeding  the  gravitating  force 
towards  that  luminary.  This  will  be  evident  if  we  consider 
the  enormous  velocity  with  which  the  matter  of  the  tail  is 
carried  backwards,  in  opposition  both  to  the  motion  which  it 
had  as  part  of  the  nucleus,  and  to  that  which  it  acquired  in 
the  act  of  its  emission,  both  which  motions  have  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  first  instance,  before  any  movement  in  the 
contrary  direction  can  be  impressed. 

6thly.  That  unless  the  matter  of  the  tail  thus  repelled 
from  the  sun  be  retained  by  a  peculiar  and  highly  energetic 
attraction  to  the  nucleus,  differing  from  and  exceptional  to 
the  ordinary  power  of  gravitation,  it  must  leave  the  nucleus 
altogether ;  being  in  effect  carried  far  beyond  the  coercive 
power  of  so  feeble  a  gravitating  force  as  would  correspond  to 
the  minute  mass  of  the  nucleus ;  and  it  is  therefore  very 
conceivable  that  a  comet  may  lose,  at  every  approach  to  the 
sun,  a  portion  of  that  peculiar  matter,  whatever  it  be,  on  which 
the  production  of  its  tail  depends,  the  remainder  being  of 
course  less  excitable  by  the  solar  action,  and  more  impassive 
to  his  rays,  and  therefore,  pro  tanto,  more  nearly  approximating  ^ 
to  the  nature  of  the  planetary  bodies. 

(571.)  After  the  perihelion  passage,  the  comet  was  lost 
nght  of  for  upwards  of  two  months,  and  at  its  reappearance 
(on  the  24ih  of  January  1836)  presented  itself  under  quite 
a  different  aspect,  having  in  the  interval  evidently  undergone 
Bome  great  physical  change  which  had  operated  an  entire 
transformation  in  its  appearance.  It  no  longer  presented 
any  vestige  of  tail,  but  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  hazy  ,^ 
8tar  of  about  the  fourth  or  fiflh  magnitude,  and  in  powerful 
telescopes  as  a  small,  round,  well  defined  disc,  rather  more 
than  2'  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  a  nebulous  chevelure  or 
coma  of  much  greater  extent.  Within  the  disc,  and  somewhat 
excentrically  situated,  a  minute  but  bright  nucleus  ap|)eared. 
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from  which  extended  towards  the  posterior  edge  of  the  disc 
(or  that  remote  from  the  sun)  a  short  yi^id  Imninons  raj. 
(See  fig.  4.  of  pi.  I.)  As  the  comet  receded  from  the  sun, 
the  coma  speedily  disappeared^  as  if  absorbed  into  the  disc^ 
which^  on  the  other  hand,  increased  continually  in  dimensions, 
and  that  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  the  week  elapsed  finom 
January  25th  to  Febuary  1st,  (calculating  from  micrometrical 
measures,  and  from  the  known  distance  of  the  comet  finom 
the  earth  on  those  days)  the  actual  volume  or  real  soHd  eon* 
tent  of  the  illuminated  space  had  dilated  in  the  ratio  of  ^' 
upwards  of  40  to  1.  And  so  it  continued  to  swell  out  with 
undiminished  rapidity,  until  from  this  cause  alone  it  ceased 
to  be  visible,  the  illumination  becoming  fainter  as  the  magni- 
tude increased;  till  at  length  the  outline  became  undistingidsh-^ 
able  from  simple  want  of  light  to  trace  it.  While  this  in- 
crease of  dimension  proceeded,  the  form  of  the  disc  passed, 
by  gradual  and  succcdsive  additions  to  its  length  in  the  direo-  / 
tion  opposite  to  the  sun,  to  that  of  a  paraboloid,  as  represented 
in  (/  fig.  4.  plate  I.,  the  anterior  curved  portion  preserving  it» 
planetary  sharpness,  but  the  base  being  faint  and  ill-defined. 
It  is  evident  that  had  this  process  continued  with  sufficient 
li^ht  to  render  the  result  visible,  a  tail  would  have  been 
ultimately  reproduced ;  but  the  increase  of  dimension  being 
accompanied  with  diminution  of  briglitness,  a  short,  im- 
perfect, and  as  it  were  rudimentary  tail  only  was  formed, 
visible  as  such  for  a  few  niglits  to  the  naked  eye,  or  in  a  low 
magnifying  telescope,  and  that  only  when  the  comet  itself 
had  begun  to  fade  away  by  reason  of  its  increasing  distance. 
(572.)  While  the  parabolic  envelope  was  thus  continually 
dilating  and  growing  fainter,  the  nucleus  underwent  little 
change,  but  the  ray  proceeding  from  it  increased  in  length 
and  comparative  brightness,  preserving  all  the  time  its  direc- 
tion along  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid,  and  offering  none 
of  those  irregular  and  capricious  pha^nomena  which  charaC" 
terized  the  jets  of  light  emitted  anteriorly,  previous  to  the 
perihelion.  If  the  ofKce  of  those  jets  was  to  feed  the  tail, 
the  converse  office  of  conducting  back  its  successively  con- 
densing matter  to  the  nucleus   w^ould  seem  to  be  that  of 
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the  ray  now  in  question.  By  degrees  this  also  faded,  and 
the  last  appearance  presented  by  the  comet  was  that  which 
it  offered  at  its  first  appearance  in  August ;  viz.  that  of  a 
small  round  nebula  with  a  bright  point  in  or  near  the  center. 

(573.)  Besides  the  comet  of  Halley,  several  other  of  the 
great  comets  recorded  in  history  have  been  surmised  with 
more  or  less  probability  to  return  periodically,  and  therefore 
to  move  in  elongated  ellipses  around  the  sun.  Such  is  the 
great  comet  of  1680,  whose  period  is  estimated  at  575  yexu*s, 
and  which  is  considered,  with  the  highest  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, to  be  identical  with  a  magnificent  comet  observed 
at  Constantinople  and  in  Palestine,  and  referred  by  con- 
temporary historians,  both  European  and  Chinese,  to  the  year 
A.D.  1105;  with  that  of  A.D.  575,  which  was  seen  at  noon- 
day close  to  the  sun ;  with  the  comet  of  43  b.  c,  already 
spoken  of  as  having  appeared  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and 
which  was  also  observed  in  the  day-time ;  and  finally  with 
two  other  comets,  mention  of  which  occurs  in  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  and  in  a  passage  of  Homer,  and  which  are  referred,  as 
well  as  the  obscurity  of  chronology  and  the  indications  them- 
Bclves  will  allow,  to  the  years  618  and  1194  b.c.  It  is  io 
the  assumed  near  approach  of  this  comet  to  the  earth  about 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  that  Whiston  ascribed  that  over- 
whelming tide  wave  to  whose  agency  his  wild  fancy  ascribed 
that  great  catastrophe — a  speculation,  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
purely  visionary. 

(574.)  Another  great  comet,  whose  return  in  the  year 
actually  current  (1848)  has  been  considered  by  more  than 
one  eminent  authority  in  this  department  of  astronomy* 
highly  probable,  is  that  of  1556,  to  the  terror  of  whose  aspect 
some  historians  have  attributed  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  This  comet  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  1264,  mentioned  by  many  historians  as  a  great  comet, 
and  observed  also  in  China,  —  the  conclusion  in  this  case 
resting  upon  the  coincidence  of  elements  calculated  on  the 
observations,  such  as  they  are,  which  have  been  recorded.  On 
the  subject  of  this  coincidence  Mr.  Hind  has  recently  entered 

*  Pingre.  Cometographie,  i.  411.     Lalandc.  Astr.  S185. 
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into  many  elaborate  calculations,  the  result  of  wUdi  10 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  supposed  identity.  Tlus  prolMibility 
is  farther  increased  by  the  fact  of  a  comet  with  a  tail  of  40^ 
and  a  head  bright  enough  to  be  viable  after  sunrise  having 
appeared  in  A.  D.  975 ;  and  of  two  others  having  been  re- 
corded by  the  Chinese  annalists  in  a.  d.  395  and  104.  It 
is  true  that  if  these  be  the  same,  the  mean  period  would 
be  somewhat  short  of  292  years.  But  the  effect  of  planetaiy 
})orturbation  might  reconcile  even  greater  differences,  and 
though  up  to  the  time  of  our  writing  no  such  comet  has  yet 
been  observed^  at  least  another  year  must  elapse  before  its 
return  can  be  pronounced  hopeless. 

(575.)  In  16G1,  1532,  1402,  1145,  891,  and  243  great 
comets  appeared — that  of  1402  being  bright  enough  to  be 
seen  at  noon  day.  A  period  of  129  years  would  conciliata 
all  these  appearances,  and  should  luive  brought  back  the 
comet  in  1789  or  1790  (other  circumstances  sgre&ng). 
That  no  such  comet  was  observed  about  that  time  is  no 
proof  that  it  did  not  return,  since,  owing  to  the  situation 
of  its  or1)it,  had  the  perihelion  passage  taken  place  in  July 
it  mij^ht  have  escaped  observation.  Mcchain,  indeed,  finom  an 
elabonitc  discussion  of  the  observations  of  1532  and  1661,  came 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  these  comets  were  not  the  same;  but 
the  elements  assigned  by  Olbers  to  the  earlier  of  them,  differ 
so  widely  from  those  of  Mechain  for  the  same  comet  on  the 
one  hand,  and  agree  so  well  with  those  of  the  last  named 
astronomer  for  the  other*,  that  we  are  perhaps  justified  in 
regarding  the  question  as  not  yet  set  at  rest. 

(576.)  We  come  now,  however,  to  a  class  of  comets  of 
short  period,  respecting  whose  return  there  is  no  doubt,  in- 
asniuoli  as  two  at  least  of  them  have  been  indentified  as 
having  performed  successive  revolutions  round  the  sim ;  have 
had  their  return  predicted  already  several  times ;  and  have 
on  each  occasion  scrupulously  kept  to  their  appointments. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  comet  of  Enckc,  so  called  from 
Professor  Enckc  of  I>(?rlin,  who  first  ascertained  its  periodical 

•   S..C  xStlui;ii..clK'r.s  Catal.  As'.roii.  AblianJl.  i. 
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rcturiL  It  revolves  in  an  ellipse  of  great  excentricity  (though 
not  comparable  to  that  of  Halley's)^  the  plane  of  which  is  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  about  13^  22^  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  J  . 
and  in  the  short  period  of  1211  days,  or  about  3^  years.  This 
remarkable  discovery  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  its  fourth 
recorded  appearance,  in  1819.  From  the  ellipse  then  cal- 
culated by  Encke,  its  return  in  1822  was  predicted  by  him, 
and  observed  at  Paramatta,  in  New  South  Wales,  by  M. 
Biimker,  being  invisible  in  Europe :  since  which  it  has  been 
re-predicted  and  re-observed  in  all  the  principal  observatories, 
both  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  as  a  phe- 
nomenon of  regular  occurrence. 

(577.)  On  comparing  the  intervals  between  the  successive 
perihelion  passages  of  this  comet,  after  allowing  in  the  most 
careful  and  exact  manner  for  all  the  disturbances  due  to  the 
actions  of  the  planets,  a  very  singular  fact  has  come  to  light, 
viz.  that  the  periods  are  continually  diminishing,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  or  the  major  axis  of 
the  ellipse,  dwindling  by  slow  and  regular  degrees  at  the 
rate  of  about  0**  1 1  per  revolution.  This  is  evidently  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  resistance  experienced  by  the 
comet  from  a  very  rare  ethereal  medium  pervading  the  regions 
in  which  it  moves ;  for  such  resistance,  by  diminishing  its 
actual  velocity,  would  diniiniflh  also  its  centrifugal  force,  and 
thus  give  the  sun  more  power  over  it  to  draw  it  nearer. 
Accordingly  this  is  the  solution  proposed  by  Encke,  and  at 
present  generally  received.  It  will,  therefore,  probably  fall 
ultimately  into  the  sun,  should  it  not  first  be  dissipated 
altogether, — a  thing  no  way  improbable,  when  the  lightness 
of  its  materials  is  considered. 

(578.)  By  measuring  the  apparent  magnitude  of  this  comet 
at  different  distances  £rom  the  sun,  and  thence,  fix)m  a  know- 
ledge of  its  actual  distance  &om  the  earth  at  the  time,  con- 
cluding its  real  volume,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  contract 
in  bulk  as  it  approaches  to,  and  to  expand  as  it  recedes^ 
fronij  that  luminary.  M.  Yalz,  who  was  the  first  to  notice 
this  fact,  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  it  to  undergo  a  real 
compression  or  condeusution   of  volume   arising  from  the 
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pressure  of  an  fctlicreal  medium  which  he  conceives  to  grow 
more  dense  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood.     But  such  an  hypo- 
tliesis  is  evidently  inadmissible^  since  it  would  require  us  to 
assume  the  exterior  of  the  comet  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  skm 
or  bag  impervious  to  the  compressing  medium.     The  phe- 
nomenon is  analogous  to  the  increase  of  dimenidon  above 
described  as  observed  in  the  comet  of  Halley  when  in  the 
act  of  receding  from  the  sun^  and  is  doubtless  referable  to  a 
similar  cause^  viz.  the  alternate  conversion   of  evaporaUc 
matter  into  the  states  of  visible  cloud  and  invisible  gas  by 
the  alternating  action  of  cold  and  heat.     This  comet  has  no 
tail,  but  offers  to  the  view  only  a  small  ill-defined  nucleu8» 
cxcentrically  situated  within  a  more  or  less  elongated  oval 
mass  of  vapours,   being  nearest  to  that  vertex   which  is 
towanls  tlie  sun. 

(579.)  Another  comet  of  short  period  is  that  of  Biela,  so 
called  from  M.  Biela,  of  Josephstadt,  who  first  arrived  at  this 
interesting  conclusion  on  the  occasion  of  its  appearance  in 
1826.  It  is  considered  to  be  identical  with  comets  which 
a])pearcd  in  1772,  1805,  &c.,  and  describes  its  very  cxcentric 
ellipse  al)out  the  sun  in  2410  days  or  about  Uj  years;  and  in 
a  plane  inclined  12**  34'  to  the  ecliptic.  It  appeared  again 
according  to  the  prediction  in  1832,  and  in  1846.  Its  orbit, 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  very  nearly  intersects  that  of  the 
earth  ;  and  had  the  latter,  at  the  time  of  its  passage  in  1832, 
been  a  month  in  advance  of  its  actual  place,  it  would  have 
pajjsed  tliroii;_^h  the  comet,  —  a  singular  rencontre,  perhaps 
not  unattended  with  danjrer.* 

•  Should  calculation  establish  the  fact  of  a  resistance  experienced  also  by  this 
comet,  the  subject  of  periodical  comets  will  assume  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
interest.      It  cannot  be  doubted  that   many  more  will  be  discovered*  and  by 

their  resistance  questions  will  come  to  be  decided,  such  as  the  following;  : What 

is  tlio  law  of  density  of  the  rcsi.stinjj  medium  which  surrounds  the  sun?  Is  it 
at  nst  or  in  motion  ?  If  the  latter,  in  what  direction  does  it  move?  Circularlv 
round  the  smi,  or  traversing  space?  If  circularly,  in  what  plane?  It  is  obvioui 
1h.it  a  circular  or  vorticose  motion  of  the  ether  would  accelerate  iome  comets  and 
retnrd  othrr^,  according  as  their  revolution  was,  relative  to  such  motion,  direct 
or  retro;,'r;ide.  Supj)osin;;  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  to  be  filled  with  » 
material  fluid,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  circulation  of  the  planets  in  it  for 
ages  slu.uld  not  have  impressed  upon  it  some  degree  of  rotation  in  their  own 
direction.  And  this  may  preserve  them  from  the  extreme  effects  of  accumulated 
resistance.  —  Author. 
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(580.)  This  comet  is  small  and  hardly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  even  when  brightest.  Nevertheless,  as  if  to  make  up 
for  its  seeming  insignificance  by  the  interest  attaching  to  it  in 
a  physical  point  of  view,  it  exhibited  at  its  last  appearance 
in  1846,  a  phsenomcnon  which  struck  every  astronomer  with 
amazement,  as  a  thing  without  previous  example  in  the 
history  of  our  system.*  It  was  actually  seen  to  separate 
itself  into  two  distinct  comets,  which,  after  thus  parting 
company,  continued  to  journey  along  amicably  through  an  arc 
of  upwards  of  70°  of  their  apparent  orbit,  keeping  all  the 
while  within  the  same  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  pointed 
towards  them.  The  first  indication  of  something  unusual 
being  about  to  take  place,  might  be,  perhaps,  referred  to  the 
19th  of  December  1845,  when  the  comet  appeared  pear-shaped, 
the  nebulosity  being  unduly  elongated  in  the  north  following 
direction.t  But  on  the  13th  of  January,  at  Washington  in 
America,  and  on  the  15  th  and  subsequently  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  it  was  distinctly  seen  to  have  become  double ;  a  very 
small  and  faint  cometic  body,  having  a  nucleus  of  its  own, 
being  observed  appended  to  it,  at  a  distance  of  about  2'  (in 
arc)  from  its  center,  and  in  a  direction  forming  an  angle  of 
about  328**  with  the  meridian,  running  northwards  from  the 
principal  or  original  comet  (see  art.  204).  From  this  time  the 
separation  of  the  two  comets  went  on  progressively,  though 
slowly.  On  the  30th  of  January,  the  apparent  distance  of 
the  nucleus  had  increased  to  3',  on  the  7th  of  February  to  4', 
and  on  the  13th  to  5',  and  so  on,  until  on  the  5th  of  March 
the  two  comets  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  9'  19",  the 

*  Perhaps  not  quite  so.  To  say  nothing  of  a  singular  surmise  of  Kepler, 
that  two  groat  comets  teen  at  once  in  1618,  might  he  a  single  comet  separated  into 
two,  the  following  passage  of  HcYelius  cited  by  M.  Littrow  (Nachr.  564.)  does 
really  seem  to  refer  to  some  phaenomenon  bearing  at  least  a  certain  analogy  to  it 
"In  ipao  disco,**  he  says  ( Cometographia,  p.  326.)  quatuor  vel  qninque  corpus* 
cula  qusedam  ure  nucleos  reliquo  corporc  aliquanto  densiores  ostendebat. 

f  According  to  Mr.  Hind*s  observation.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
by  a  mistake  of  the  most  common  occurrence,  when  no  measure  of  the  position 
is  taken,  north  following  is  an  error  of  entry  or  printing  for  north  preceding 
(n  f  for  n  p).  In  fiict,  an  elongation  from  north  following  to  south  preceding 
would  agree  with  the  regular  direction  of  the  tall  and  would  occasion  no 
mnark. 
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apparent  direction  of  the  line  of  junction  all  the  while  yarying 
but  little  with  respect  to  the  parallel.* 

(58 1.)  During  this  separation^  very  remarkable  changes  were 
observed  to  be  going  on  both  in  the  ori^al  comet  and  its 
companion.  Both  had  nuclei^  both  had  short  tails,  parallel  b 
direction,  and  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  junction,  but 
whereas  at  its  first  observation  on  January  13th,  the  new  comet 
was  extremely  small  and  faint  in  comparison  with  the  old,  the 
difference  both  in  point  of  light  and  apparent  magnitude  di- 
minished.  On  the  10th  of  February,  they  were  nearly  eqnal, 
although  the  day  before  the  moonlight  had  efiaccd  the  new  one^ 
leaving  the  other  bright  enough  to  be  well  observed.  On  the 
14th  and  IGth,  however,  the  new  comet  had  gained  a  decided 
superiority  of  light  over  the  old,  presenting  at  the  same  time 
a  sharp  and  starlike  nucleus  compared  by  Lieut.  Maury  to  a 
diamond  spark.  But  this  state  of  things  was  not  to  continue. 
Already,  on  the  18th,  the  old  comet  had  regained  its  supe- 
riority, being  nearly  twic^  as  bright  as  its  companion,  and 
offering  an  unusually  bright  and  starlike  nucleus.  Fnnn 
this  period  the  new  companion  began  to  fade  away,  but 
continued  visible  up  to  the  15th  of  March.  On  the  24th  the 
comet  was  again  single,  and  on  the  22d  of  April  both  had 
disappeared. 

(582.)  While  this  singular  interchange  of  light  was  going 
forwards,  indications  of  some  sort  of  communication  between 
the  comets  were  exhibited.  The  new  or  companion  comet, 
besides  its  tail,  extending  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
other,  threw  out  a  faint  arc  of  light  which  extended  as  a 
kind  of  bridge  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  original  comet  to  its  former  preeminence,  it,  on 
its  part,  tlirew  forth  additional  rays,  so  as  to  present  (on  the 
22d  and  23d  February)  the  appearance  of  a  comet  with  three 
faint  tails  forming  angles  of  about  120*^  with  each  other,  one 
of  which  extended  towaixls  its  conipaiiion.t 

•  By  far  tlie  greater  portion  of  this  increase  of  apparent  distance  was  due  to 
the  comet's  increasod  proximity  to  the  earth.  'Jlie  real  increase  r<;rduced  to  a 
distance  =  1  of  the  comet  was  at  the  rate  of  ahout  :i''  per  diem. 

f  These  last  mentioned  i>arliouIar>,  rest  on  the  testimony  of  I/ieutonant 
IVIauiy  of  \Vabhingt«)n,  wUv  had  tlic  advantage  vi  u^ing  u  nine-inch  object  gla^s 
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(583.)  Professor  Plantamour^  director  of  the  observatory 
of  Geneva,  having  investigated  the  orbits  of  both  these 
comets  as  separate  and  independent  bodies,  from  the  extensive 
and  careiul  series  of  observations  made  upon  them,  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  distance  between 
the  two  nuclei,  at  least  during  the  interval  from  February  \Oth 
to  March  22dy  was  simply  apparent,  being  due  to  the  variation 
of  distance  from  the  earth,  and  to  the  angle  imder  which 
their  line  of  junction  presented  itself  to  the  visual  ray;  the 
real  distance  during  all  that  interval  (neglecting  small 
fractions)  having  been  on  an  average  about  thirty-nine  times 
the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  or  less  than  two-thirds  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  its  center.  From  this  it  would 
appear,  that  already,  at  this  distance,  the  two  bodies  had 
ceased  to  exercise  any  perceptible  amount  of  perturbative 
gravitation  on  each  other ;  as,  indeed,  from  the  probable  mi- 
nuteness of  cometary  masses  we  might  reasonably  expect. 
Calculating  up<Hi  the  elements  assigned  by  him*,  we  find 
16^*4  for  the  interval  of  their  next  perihelion  passages.  And 
it  will  be,  therefore,  necessary  at  their  next  reappearance,  to 
look  out  for  each  comet  as  a  separate  and  independent  body, 
computing  its  place  from  these  elements  as  if  the  other  had 
no  existence.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  still  perfectly  possible 
that  some  link  of  connection  may  subsist  between  them,  (if 
indeed,  by  some  unknown  process  the  companion  has  not 
been  actually  reabsorbed,)  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  rely  on 
« this  calculation  to  the  neglect  of  a  most  vigilant  search 
throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  more  conspicuous 

of  Munich  manufacture.   It  does  not  appear  that  any  larye  telescope  was  turned 
upon  it  in  Europe  on  the  dates  in  question. 

•                                                Original  Comet.  Companion. 

Perihelion  passage,  1846,  Feb.        11-00476  -  11  -07111  Geneva  ilt. 

Log.  semiaxis  major       •        •    0*5471002  •  0*5451271 

Perihelion  distance          -        -     9*9S37011  -  9*9326965 
Angle    of  ezoentricitj  or 

whose  sine«e          -        -     49^^  12^    2"*5  -  49^    6^  14^^*4 

Inclination          •         -         •     12    S4  53   -S  -  12    34   14  -3 

Node    Q   -        -         -        -  245    54  38  -8  -  245   56     1   -7 

Perihelion          •        -        -  109      2  20    1  -  109     2  39  -6 

Mean  equinox  of  1846,  iX 
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one^  lest  the  opportunity  shoiili  be  lost  of  puniiBg  to  Hi 
ooncluaon  the  history  of  this  stanmge  oocunenoe.  > 

(584.)  A  third  comet  of  abort  period  has  8tin  nuMee  i6om% 
been  added  to  our  list  by  M.  Faye»  of  the  ofaaerraloiy  of 
Paruf,  who  detected  it  on  the  22d  of  November  1848.  A 
very  few  obeervationB  sufficed  to  show  that  no  pantbol*  woril 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  its  motion,  and  that  to  repwit 
them  completely,  it  was  necessary  to  assign  to  it  an  fSEfA 
orbit  of  very  moderate  excentridty.  The  calnnlalions  d 
M.  Nicolai,  subsequently  revised  and  slightly  oarrected  If 
M.  Leverrier,  have  shown  diat  an  ahnost  perfioct  npnmm 
tation  of  its  motions  during  the  whole  period  of  its  visifaiEly 
would  be  afforded  by  assuming  it  to  revolve  in  a  penod  d 
2717^*68  (or  somewhat  less  than  7^  years)  in  an  ell^ 
whose  excentricity  is  0-55596,  and  rnclhiatimi  to  the 
IV  22'  sr';  and  taking  this  for  abasisof  furdier* 
and  by  means  of  these  data  and  the  other  dements  of  Ai 
orbit  estimating  the  effect  of  planetaiy  perturbation  dmiag 
the  revolution  now  in  progress,  he  has  fixed  its  next  ntint 
to  the  perihelion  for  the  Sd  of  April  1851,  with  a  probabb 
error  one  way  or  other  not  exceeding  one  or  two  days. 

(585.)  The  effect  of  planetary  perturbation  on  the  motioo 
of  comets  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  what  hif 
been  above  said.  Without  going  minutely  into  this  part  of 
the  subject,  which  will  be  better  understood  after  the  perossl 
of  a  subsequent  chapter^  it  must  be  obvious,  that  as  tibs 
orbits  of  comets  are  very  excentric,  and  inclined  in  all  sord 
of  angles  to  the  ecliptic,  they  must  in  many  instancee^  if  not 
actually  intersect,  at  least  pass  very  near  to  the  orbitBcf 
some  of  the  planets.  We  have  already  seen,  for  instance^ 
that  the  orbit  of  Biela's  comet  so  nearly  intersects  that  of  the 
earth,  that  an  actual  collision  is  not  impossible,  and  indeed  . 
(supposing  neither  orbit  variable)  must  in  all  likelihood  happen  ^ 
in  the  lapse  of  some  millions  of  years.  Neither  are  instances 
wanting  of  comets  having  actually  approached  the  earth 
within  comparatively  short  distances,  as  that  of  1770,  which 
on  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year  was  within  little  more  than 
seven  times  the  moon's  distance.     The  same  comet  in  1767 
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passed  Jupiter  at  a  distance  only  one  58tb  of  the  radius 
of  that  planet's  orbit,  and  it  has  been  rendered  extremely 
probable  that  it  is  to  the  disturbance  its  former  orbit  under- 
went during  that  appulse  that  we  owe  its  appearance  within 
our  own  range  of  vision.  This  exceedingly  remarkable 
comet  was  found  by  Lexell  to  describe  an  elliptic  orbit  with 
an  cxcentricity  of  0'7858,  with  a  periodic  time  of  about 
five  years  and  a  half,  and  in  a  plane  only  1^  34'  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic,  having  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  13th  of 
August  1770,  Its  return  of  course  was  eagerly  expected, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  comet  has  never  been  seen  since.  Its 
observation  on  its  first  return  in  1776  was  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  relative  situations  of  the  perihelion  and  of  the 
earth  at  the  time,  and  before  another  revolution  could  be 
accomplished  (as  has  since  been  ascertained),  viz :  about  the 
23d  of  August  1779,  by  a  singular  coincidence  it  again 
approached  Jupiter  within  one  491st  part  of  its  distance 
from  the  sun,  being  nearer  to  tliat  planet  by  one-fifth  than 
its  fourth  satellite.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  planet's 
attraction  (which  at  that  distance  would  exceed  that  of  tho 
sun  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  200  to  1)  should  completely 
alter  the  orbit  and  deflect  it  into  a  curve,  not  one  of  whose 
elements  would  have  the  least  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
ellipse  of  LexelL  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  by  this  ren- 
contre with  the  system  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  none  of  their 
motions  suffered  any  perceptible  derangement, — a  suflicicnt 
proof  of  the  smallness  of  its  mass.  Jupiter  indeed,  seems, 
by  some  strange  fatality,  to  be  constantly  in  the  way  of 
comets,  and  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  stumbling-block  to  them. 
(586.)  On  the  22nd  of  August,  1844,  Signer  De  Vico, 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  Collegio  Bomano,  discovered 
a  comet,  the  motions  of  which,  a  very  few  observations 
sufficed  to  8hew>  deviated  remarkably  from  a  parabolic  orbit. 
It  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  imtil  the  7th  of  December.  Elliptic 
elements  of  this  comet,  agreeing  renuurkably  well  with  each 
other,  were  accordingly  calculated  by  several  astronomers; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  period  of  revolution  is  about 
1990  days,  or  5^  (5*4357)  years,  wliich  (supposing  its  orbit 
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undisturbed  in  the  interim)  would  bring  it  back  to  the  peri- 
helion on  or  about  the  13th  of  January,  1850.  As  the 
assemblage  and  comparison  of  these  elements  thus  computed 
independently^  will  serve  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
example,  to  afford  the  student  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  arith- 
metical certainty  capable  of  being  attained  in  this  branch  d 
astronomy,  difficult  and  complex  as  the  calculations  them- 
selves are,  and  liable  to  error  as  individual  observations  of  a 
body  so  ill-defined  as  the  smaller  comets  are  for  the  most 
part ;  we  shall  present  them  in  a  tabular  form,  as  on  the  next 
page :  the  elements  being  as  usual ;  the  time  of  perihelion 
passage,  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  that  of  the  ascending 
node,  the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  semiaxis  and  ezcentricity 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  periodic  time. 

Thb  comet,  when  brightest,  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  had  a  small  tail.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  astrono- 
mers &om  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly probable  by  the  researches  of  M.  Levenier,  that  it 
is  identical  with  one  which  appeared  in  1678  with  some  of  its 
elements  considerably  changed  by  perturbation.  This  comet 
is  further  remarkable,  from  having  been  concluded  by 
Messrs.  Laugicr  and  Mauvais,  to  be  identical  with  the  comet 
of  1585  observed  by  Tycho  Brahc,  and  possibly  also  with 
those  of  1743,  1766,  and  1819. 

(587.)  Elliptic  elements  have  in  like  manner  been  assigned 
to  the  comet  discovered  by  jM.  Brorsen,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1846,  wliicli,  like  that  last  mentioned,  speedily 
after  its  discovery  began  to  show  evident  symptoms  of 
deviation  from  a  parabola.  These  elements,  with  the  names 
of  their  respective  calculatoi's,  are  as  follow.  The  dates  arc 
for  Februaiy  1846,  Greenwich  time. 
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ThiB  comet  is  faints  and  presentB  nodung  remaikaUe  i 
its  appesranoe.    Its   ohief  interest  aziseB  firom  flie  grat 
omiliaritj  of  itsparabaUe  elements  to  those  of  the  ooniBiflf 
1532,  the  place  of  the  perihelion  and  node^  and  ilie  moBnatisi 
of  the  orbit,  being  ahnost  identical. 

(588.)  Elliptic  elements  have  also  been  oakmlateil  hj 
M.  D' Arrest,  for  a  comet  discovered  hy  M.  Peters^  on  Ai 
26tih  of  June  1846,  which  go  to  assign  it  a  plaoe  among  fli 
comets  of  short  period,  vis.  6804^*3,  or  very  nearly  16  yeoft 
The  excentridly  of  the  orbit  is  0*76672,  its  semiaads  6*82061^ 
and  the  inclination  of  its  plane  to  that  of  the  edUftis 
3XO  2/ 14'/.  This  comet  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  Istrf- 
Jnne  1846. 

(589.)  By  far  the  most  remarkable  comet,  however,  wliak 
has  be^  seen  during  the  present  century,  is  thai  wUA 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and  whose  tail  beesos 
visible  in  the  twilight  of  the  17tii  of  Mardi  in  Englanl  ai 
a  great  beam  of  nebulous  light,  extending  firom  •'  poat 
above  the  western  horizon,  through  the  stars  of  Eridaons  aid 
Lepus,  under  the  belt  of  Orion.  This  mtuation  was  low  anl 
unfavourable ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  19th  that  the  head  wai 
secn^  and  then  only  as  a  faint  and  ill-defined  nebula,  veij 
rapidly  fading  on  subsequent  nights.  In  more  sonthen 
latitudes^  however,  not  only  the  tail  was  seen,  as  a  magnificent 
train  of  light  extending  50^  or  60^  in  length ;  but  the  head 
and  nucleus  appeared  with  extraordinary  splendour,  exciting 
in  every  country  where  it  was  seen  the  greatest  astonidir 
mcnt  and  admiration.  Indeed,  all  descriptions  agree  in  repie- 
senting  it  as  a  stupendous  spectacle,  such  as  in  supentitioos 
ages  would  not  fail  to  have  carried  terror  into  every  bosom. 
In  tropical  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  taO 
appeared  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  so 
early  as  the  Ist,  the  comet  having  passed  its  perihelion  on 
the  27th  of  February.  Already  on  the  3d  the  head  was  so 
far  disengaged  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sun,  as  to 
appear  for  a  short  time  above  the  horizon  after  sunset.  On 
this  day  when  viewed  through  a  46-inch  achromatio 
telescope  it  presented  a  planetary  disc,  from  which  rays 
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emerged  in  the  direction  of  the  tail.  The  tail  was  double, 
consisting  of  two  principal  lateral  streamers,  making  a  very 
small  angle  with  each  other^  and  divided  by  a  comparatively 
dark  line,  of  the  estimated  length  of  25^  prolonged  however 
on  the  north  side  by  a  divergent  streamer,  making  an  angle 
of  5°  or  6**  with  the  general  direction  of  the  axis,  and  trace- 
able as  far  as  65^  from  the  head.  A  similar  though  fainter 
lateral  prolongation  appeared  on  the  south  side.  A  fine 
drawing  of  it  of  this  date  by  C.  P.  Smyth,  Esq.  of  the 
Royal  Observatory,  C.  G.  H.,  represents  it  as  highly  sym- 
metrical, and  gives  the  idea  of  a  vivid  cone  of  light,  with  a 
dark  axis,  and  nearly  rectilinear  sides,  inclosed  in  a  fiunter 
cone,  the  sides  of  which  curve  slightly  outwards.  The  light 
of  the  nucleus  at  this  period  is  compared  to  that  of  a  star  of 
the  first  or  second  magnitude ;  and  on  the  1 1th,  of  the  third ; 
from  which  time  it  degraded  in  light  so  rapidly,  that  on  the 
19th  it  was  invisible  to  the  n^ed  eye,  the  tail  all  the 
while  continuing  brilliantly  visible,  though  much  more  so  at 
a  distance  from  the  nucleus,  with  which,  indeed,  its  connexion 
was  not  then  obvious  to  the  unassisted  sight  —  a  singular  ^^^ 
feature  in  the  history  of  this  body.  The  tml,  subsequent  to 
the  3d,  was  generally  speaking  a  single  straight  or  slightly 
curved  broad  band  of  light,  but  on  the  11th  it  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  Clerihew,  who  observed  it  at  Calcutta,  to  have  shot  forth 
a  lateral  tail  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  regular  one  but  y^ 
fainter,  and  making  an  angle  of  about  18^  with  its  direction 
on  the  southern  side.  The  projection  of  this  ray  (which 
was  not  seen  either  before  or  after  the  day  in  question)  to 
so  enormous  a  length,  (nearly  100°)  in  a  single  day  conveys  an 
impression  of  the  intensity  of  the  forces  acting  to  produce 
such  a  velocity  of  material  transfer  through  space,  such  as 
no  other  natural  phsenomenon  is  capable  of  exciting.  It  is 
clear  that  if  ice  have  to  deal  here  with  matter,  such  as  toe  f 
conceive  it,  viz.  possessing  inertia  —  at  all,  it  must  be  under  ' 
the  dominion  of  forces  incomparably  more  energetic  than 
gravitation. 

(590.)  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  comet  in  question 
having  been  seen  in  full  daylight,  and  in  the  sun's  immediate 
vidnity.     It  was  so  seen  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  day 
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after  its  perihelion  passage,  by  every  person  on  boiud  dio 
H.KIC.  S.  Owen  Olendower,  then  off  the  Cape^  as  a  short 
dagger-like  object  dose  to  the  son  alittle  befisre  sanset*  On 
the  same  day  at  3^  6™  p.  m.,  and  oonaeqnentty  in  full  Bmi!- 
shine,  the  distance  of  the  nndens  from  the  son  was  aotnallf 
measured  with  a  sextant  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  Portland  United 
States,  the  distance  center  fixnn  center  being  iSbea  osij 
3""  5(y43'\  He  describes  it  in  the  following  terms :  <«lla 
nudens  and  also  every  part  of  the  tail  were  aa  well  defined 
as  the  moon  on  a  clear  day.  The  nudens  and  tail  bore  lbs 
same  appearance,  and  resembled  a  perfectly  pure  white  dpul 
without  any  variation,  except  a  slight  diange  near  the  l|Ba4 
just  suffident  to  difltingiiish  the  nudeus  from  the  tail  at  iSbtt 
pdnt.**  The  denseness  of  the  nucleus  was  so  ooniddenjbl^ 
that  Mr.  Clarke  had  no  doubt  it  might  have  been  visible  ngum 
the  sun's  disc,  had  it  passed  between  that  and  the  obaerveb 
The  length  of  the  visible  tail  resulting  from  these  meaaimp 
was  69^  or  not  &r  from  double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun;  and  as  we  shall  presently  see  that  on  the  day  inquealiM 
the  distance  from  the  earth  of  the  sun  and  comet  must  have 
been  very  nearly  equal,  this  gives  us  about  1700000  miles 
for  the  linear  dimensions  of  this  the  densest  portion  of  that 
appendage,  making  no  allowance  for  the  foreshortemn^ 
which  at  that  time  was  very  considerable. 

(591.)  The  elements  of  this  comet  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable of  any  recorded.  They  have  been  calculated  by 
several  eminent  astronomers,  among  whose  results  we  shall 
specify  only  those  which  agree  best ;  the  earlier  attempts  to 
compute  its  path  having  been  rendered  uncertain  by  the  dif- 
ficulty attending  exact  observations  of  it  in  the  first  part  of 
its  visible  career.  The  following  are  those  which  seem 
entitled  to  most  confidence :  — 
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Fluitamoar. 

Knorra. 

Klcolai. 
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Retrograde. 

Retrograde. 
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(592.)  What  renders  these  elements  so  remarkable  is  the 
amallness  of  the  perihelion  distance.  Of  all  comets  which 
have  been  recorded  this  has  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
sun.  The  sun's  radius  being  the  sine  of  his  apparent  semi- 
diameter  (16^  V  *5)  to  a  radius  equal  to  the  earth's  mean 
distance  =  1^  is  represented  on  that  scale  by  0*00466^  which 
fidls  short  of  0*00534^  the  perihelion  distance  found  by  taking 
a  mean  of  all  the  foregoing  result^  by  only  0-00067,  or  about 
one  seventh  of  its  whole  magnitude.  The  comet,  therefore, 
approached  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  within  about  a 
seventh  part  of  the  sun's  radius !  It  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider what  is  implied  in  such  a  fact.  In  the  first  place,  the 
intensity  both  of  the  light  and  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  at 
different  distances  from  that  luminary  increase  proportionally 
to  the  spherical  area  of  the  portion  of  the  visible  hemisphere 
oovered  by  the  sun's  disc  This  disc,  in  the  case  of  the  earth, 
at  its  mean  distance  has  an  angular  diameter  of  32^  3'\  At 
our  comet  in  perihelio  the  apparent  angular  diameter  of  the  sun 
was  no  less  than  121^  32^  The  ratio  of  the  spherical  surfaces 
thus  occupied  (as  appears  from  spherical  geometry)  is  that  of 
tlie  squares  of  the  sines  of  the  fourth  parts  of  these  angles  to 
each  other,  or  that  of  I  :  47042.  And  in  this  proportion  are 
to  each  other  the  amounts  of  light  and  heat  thrown  by  the  sun 
OD  an  equal  area  of  exposed  surface  on  our  earth  and  at  the 
comet  in  equal  instants  of  time.  Let  any  one  imagine  the 
effect  of  so  fierce  a  glare  as  that  of  47000  suns  such  as  we 
experience  the  warmth  of,  on  the  materials  of  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  composed.  To  form  some  practical  idea  of 
it  we  may  compare  it  with  what  is  recorded  of  Parker's  great 
lens,  whose  diameter  was  32^  inches  and  focal  length  six  feet 
eight  inches.  The  effect  of  this,  supposing  all  the  light  and 
heat  transmitted,  and  the  focal  concentration  perfect,  (both 
conditions  veiy  imperfectly  satisfied,)  would  be  to  enlarge  the 
8un*s  effective  angular  diameter  to  23^  26^  which,  compared 
on  the  same  principle  with  a  sun  of  32'  in  diameter,  would 
give  a  multiplier  of  only  1915  instead  of  47000.  The  heat 
to  which  the  comet  was  subjected  therefore  surpassed  that  in 
the  focus  of  the  lens  in  question,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  in 
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1  of  24^  to  1.     Yet  that  leoa  melted  camellaD, 
!.  aaa  rock  crystal  I 

1.)  To  this  extremity  of  heat  however  the  comet  was 

?ed  but  for  a  short  time.     Its  actual  velocity  in  perihelio 

10  less  than  3G6  miles  per  second,  and  the  whole  of  that  ' 

anient  of  its  orbit  above  (i.e.  north  of)  the  plane  of  the 

tic,  and  in  which,  as  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of 

elements,  the  periheUon  was  situated,  was  described  in 

e  more  than  two  hours  ;  such  being  the  whole  duration 

he  time  from  the  ascending  to  the  descending  node,  or  in 

ch  the  comet  had  north  latitude.    Arrived  at  the  descend- 

lode,  its  distance  from  the  sun  would  be  already  doubled, 

the  radiation  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  its  maximum 

■unt.     The  comet  of  1680,  whose  perihelion  distance  was 

162,  and  which  therefore  approached  the  sun's  surface 

n  one  third  part  of  his  radius  (more  than  double  the 

e  of  the  comet  now  in  question)  was  computed  by 

n  to  have  been  subjected  to  an  intensity  of  heat  2000 

chat  of  red-hot  iron, — a  term  of  comparison  indeed  of  a 

ery  vaguo  description,  and  which  modem  thermotica  do  not 

recognize  aa  affording  a  legitimate  measure  of  radiant  heat," 

(594.)  Althou^  eome  of  the  observations  of  this  comet 

were  vague  and  inaccurate,  yet  there   seem  good  grounds 

for  believing  that  its  whole   course  cannot   be   reconiulecl 

with  a  parabolic  orbit,  and  that  it  really  describes  an  ellipse. 

Previous  to  any  calculation,  it  was  remarked  that  in  the 

year  1668  the  tail  of  an  immense  comet  was  seen  in  Lisbon, 

at  Bologna,  in  Braiil,  and  elsewhere,  occupying  nearly  the 

Bame  ntuation   among  the  stars,  and  at  the  same  season  of 

the  year,  viz.  on  the  5th  of  March  and  the  following  days. 

Its  I»ightneeB  was  such  diat   its  r^ected  trace  was   easily 

■  A  tmuiE  of  thii  oomel  orer  the  aun'i  diu  muit  probably  have  taken  pUea 
ihortly  after  iti  pmige  through  iti  deaccndiii);  node.  It  U  grutlj  to  b«  re- 
Kretied  that  lo  interatlag  a  phenomenon  ^ould  have  puaed  unobierteil. 
WtaeLher  it  be  powble  that  some  olTBt  of  its  tail,  darted  off  so  Utc  ■■  the  Tth 
of  March,  when  the  eomet  vas  alrmd^  &r  south  of  the  ecliptic  sboultl  haie 
CToased  that  plane  and  been  imii  near  the  Pleiades,  may  be  doubted.  Certain  it 
i*.  that  on  the  enning  irf'  that  day,  a  decidedly  comelie  nj  lau  seen  in  the 
immediate  naghboutbood  of  those  staia  by  Mr.  Kasmylb.  (Agt.  Soo.  Notice^ 
to),  t.  p.  270.  > 
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distingaislied  on  the  sea.  The  head,  when  it  at  length  came 
in  sight,  was  comparatively  faint  and  scarce  discernible.  No 
precise  observations  were  made  of  this  comet,  but  the  singular 
coincidence  of  situation,  season  of  the  year,  and  physical 
resemblance,  excited  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  bodies,  implying  a  period  of  175  years  within  a  day  or 
two  more  or  less.  This  suspicion  has  been  converted  almost 
into  a  certainty  by  a  careful  examination  of  what  is  recorded 
of  the  older  comet.  Locating  on  a  celestial  chart  the  situa- 
tion of  the  head,  concluded  from  the  direction  and  appearance 
of  the  tail,  when  only  that  was  seen,  and  its  visible  place, 
when  mentioned,  according  to  the  descriptions  given,  it  has 
been  found  practicable  to  derive  a  rough  orbit  from  the 
course  thus  laid  down:  and  this  agrees  in  all  its  features 
so  well  with  that  of  the  modem  comet  as  nearly  to  remove 
all  doubt  on  the  subject.  Comets,  moreover,  are  recorded  to 
have  been  seen  in  a.d.  268,  442-3,  791,  968,  1143,  1317, 
1494,  which  may  have  been  returns  of  this,  since  the  period 
above-mentioned  would  bring  round  its  appearance  to  the 
years  268,  443,  618,  793,968, 1143,  1318,  and  1493,  and  a 
certain  latitude  must  always  be  allowed  for  unknown  pertur- 
bations. 

(595.)  But  this  is  not  the  only  comet  on  record  whose 
identity  with  the  comet  of  '43  has  been  maintained.  In 
1689  a  comet  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  it  was 
observed  from  the  8th  to  the  23d  of  December,  and  from 
the  few  and  rudely  observed  places  recorded,  its  elements  had 
been  calculated  by  Pingre,  one  of  the  most  diligent  enquirers 
into  this  part  of  astronomy.*  From  these  it  appears  that 
the  perihelion  distance  of  that  comet  was  very  remarkably 
small,  and  a  su£Scient  though  indeed  rough  coincidence  in  the 
places  of  the  perihelion  and  node  tended  to  corroborate  the 
suspicion.  But  the  inclination  (69°)  assigned  to  it  by  Pingre 
appeared  conclusive  against  it.  On  recomputing  the  elements, 
however,  from  his  data,  Professor  Pierce  has  assigned  to  that 
comet   an  inclination   widely  differing  from  Pingr6's,   ^Az, 

*  Author  of  the  "  Com^tographic,*'  a  work  indispensable  to  all  who  would 
atudy  thia  intere3ting  department  of  the  science. 
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[uite  within  reoHOoable  limita  of  resemblance. 

this  agree  with  the  lougcr  period  of  175  years 

,  a         ed?     To  reconcile  thie  we   must  suppose  that 

j'ears  comprise  at  least  eight  returns  of  the  comet, 

lb  m  effect  a  mean  period  of  2P-875  must  be  allowed 

IS  retuiu.     Kow  it  is  worth  remarking  that  this  period 

ted  backwards  from  1843'156  will  bring  us  ui>oii  a  series 

a  remarkable  for  the  appearance  of  great  comets,  many 

as  well  as  the  imperfect  descriptions  we  have  of 

appearance  and  situation  in  the  heavens,  offer  at  least 

ivious  contradiction  to  the  supposition  of  their  identity 

lie.     Besides  those  already  mentioned  as  indicated  by 

nod  of  175  years,  we  may  specify  as  probable   or 

.le  intermediate  returns,  those  of  the  cometa  of  1733?!, 

ftbovc-mentioned,  1559?,  1537t,    15155,   1-171,    1426, 

i,    1383,    1361,    134011,    1296,    1274,    1230%    1208, 

S,  1034,1012",990?tt,925?,858??,684t1:,  552, 

z  1,245  or  247  lill,  1801FT,  158.     Should  this  view  of 

;t  be  the  true  one,  we  may  expect  its  return  about 

United  Slat«  Guvtle,  Mgy  29.    1S43.     ConiilJcriag  that  ill  tbe  obwr- 

tlut  time  lo  the  sun,  soil  the  loow  nature  of  the  recorded  obwrmtiaiu,  no 
dotibt  mimoil  taj  given  ineliiutian  miglil  be  deduced  Trom  them.  Tbe  true 
tat  in  nich  cam  it  not  lo  ucend  ftnm  tbe  aid  incorrect  d*t«  to  elemmti,  but 
to  dcKend  from  known  knd  certain  elements  to  the  alder  dilK,  and  auertain 
whether  the  recorded  phenomena  can  be  repreieDted  b;  (bem  (perturbation* 
included)  within  fiiir  limiti  of  inteiprvtation.      Such  U  tbe  counc  pursued  bjf 

IP.  PaBige  ITSS'TSl.     The  great  louthem  comet  af  May  iTth  leeaia  too 
;  in  the  year, 
f  P.  P.   IfSG-WS.      Id  January  I53T,  a  comet  wu  teen  in  Pisces. 
j  P.~P.  1515-031.      A  comet  pndicMd  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
He  died  Jan.  S3.  1515. 

I    P.P.   1340031.     Eiidently  ft  toulheru  comet,  and  a  very  probable  appMi^ 

5   P.  P.   1830-656,  wu  perhapi  a  return  of  Halley'i. 

"P.P.  1011-906.  Ill  10l3,a*er7grealooroetiii  theaoulhempirlofdie 
heaiteiis.  *■  Sen  tcM  Uexait  let  yeui.'  (Kagra  Comttographic,  from  whom 
all  tbe*e  recorded  appearance*  are  taken.) 

■ft  P.  P-  990-031,  *•  Comite  fort  ipouTantable,'  toau  war  betveen  989  and 
998. 

tt   P.  P.  GSS-TSI.   In  684,  appeared  two  or  three  cometi.    Data  begin  to  be 

§§  Two  diitinct  comeU  (one  probably  the  comet  of  Cnar  and  1680)  ap. 
peared  in  530  and  S31,  the  former  obaened  in  China,  (he  latter  in  Europe. 

lili  P.P.  946-3BI1  both  aouthem  comet!  of  the  ChincKannal).  Tbe  year  of 
one  or  other  may  be  wrong. 

n   P-P-  IBO-656.  Not6.  A.D.ieo.   Aioutfaerncamet  of  the  Cbineae  annal*. 
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the  end  of  1864  or  beginmng  of  1865,  in  which  event  it  will 
be  obeermble  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  both  before  and 
afier  its  pezihelion  passage.* 

(596.)  M.  Chiusen,  from  the  assemblage  of  all  the  obser- 
vadona  of  tlua  comet  known  to  him,  has  calculated  elliptic 
elements  which  give  the  extraordinarily  short  period  of 
6*38  years.  And  in  effect  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  still 
further  subdivision  of  the  period  of  21*875  into  three  of 
7*292  years  would  reconcile  this  with  other  remarkable 
comets.  This  seems  going  too  far,  but  at  all  events  the 
possilnlity  of  representing  its  motions  by  so  short  an  ellipse 
will  easoly  reconcile  us  to  the  admission  of  a  period  of  21 
years.  That  it  should  only  be  visible  in  certain  apparitions, 
and  not  in  others,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  situation 
q(  its  orbit. 

(597.)  We  have  been  somewhat  difiuse  on  the  subject  of 
this  comet,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  degree  and  kind  of 
interest  which  attaches  to  cometic  astronomy  in  the  present 
state  of  the  science.  In  fact,  there  is  no  branch  of  astronomy 
more  replete  with  interest,  and  we  may  add  more  eagerly 
pursued  at  present,  inasmuch  as  the  hold  which  exact  calcu- 
lation gives  us  on  it  may  be  regarded  as  completely  esta- 
blished ;  so  that  whatever  may  be  concluded  as  to  the  motions 
of  any  comet  which  shall  henceforward  come  to  be  observed, 
will  be  concluded  on  sure  grounds  and  with  numerical  pre-  V 
dsion ;  while  the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  calculation  of  cometary  perturbation,  and  the  daily 
increasing  familiarity  of  numerous  astronomers  with  compu- 
tations of  this  nature,  enable  us  to  trace  their  past  and  future 
history  with  a  certainty,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  could  hardly  have  been  looked  upon  as 
attainable.  Eveiy  comet  newly  discovered  is  at  once  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  of  a  most  rigorous  enquiry.  Its  elements, 
roughly  calculated  within  a  few  days  of  its  appearance,  are 
grsduiJly  approximated  to  as  observations  accumulate,  by  a 
multitu^  of  ardent  and  expert  computists.  On  the  least 
of  a  deviation  from  a  parabolic  orbit,  its  elliptic 

*  CUusen,  Aitron.  Nachr.  No.  485. 
■  1  3 
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elementa  become  a  aubject  of  universal  and  lively  intereet  and 
discussion.  Old  records  are  ransacked,  and  old  observations 
reduced,  with  all  the  advantage  of  improved  data  and 
methods,  so  as  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  orbita  of  ancient 
comets  whicb  present  any  similarity  to  that  of  the  new  visitor. 
The  disturbances  undergone  in  the  interval  by  the  action  of 
the  planets  are  inves^gated,  and  the  pa^t,  thus  brought  into 
uabrokeu  connexion  with  the  present,  is  mode  to  afibrd  sub- 
stantial ground  for  prediction  of  the  future.  A  great  impulse 
meanwhile  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  discovery  of 
comets  by  the  establishment  in  1840*,  by  his  lale  Slajcsty 

1  King  of  Denmark,  of  a  prize  medal  to  be  awarded  for 
every  such  discovery,  to  the  first  observer,  (the  influence  of 
which  may  be  most  unequivocally  traced  in  the  great  number 
of  these  bodies  which  every  succcHsive  year  sees  added  to  our 
list,)  and  by  the  circulation  of  notices,  by  special  letter  t,  of 
every  such  discovery  (accompanied,  when  possible,  by  an 
ephemeris),  to  all  observers  who  have  shown  that  they  take 
an  interest  in  the  enquiry,  so  as  to  ensure  the  full  and  com- 
plete observation  of  the  new  comet  so  long  as  it  remune 
within  the  reach  of  our  telescopes. 

(598.)  It  is  by  no  means  merely  as  a  subject  of  antiquarian 
interest,  or  on  account  of  the  brilliant  spectacle  which  comets 
occasionally  afford,  that  astronomers  attach  a  high  degree  of 
importance  to  all  that  regards  them.  Apart  even  from  the 
singnlarity  and  mystery  which  appert^ns  to  their  physical 
constitution,  they  have  become,  through  the  medium  of  exact 
calculation,  nnexpected  inatrumentB  of  enquiry  into  pointB 
connected  with  the  planetary  system  itself,  of  no  smEdl  im- 
portance. We  have  seen  that  the  movements  of  the  comet 
of  Encke,  thus  minutely  and  perseveringly  traced  by  the 
eminent  astronomer  whose  name  is  used  to  distinguish  it,  has 
afforded  ground  for  believing  in  the  presence  of  a  resisting 
medium  filling  the  whole  of  our  system.  Similar  enquiries, 
prosecuted  in  the  cases  of  other  periodical  comets,  will  exteud, 
confirm,  or  modify  our  conclusions  on  this  head.     The  per- 
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tarbatioDBy  t00|  which  comets  experience  in  passing  near  any 
of  the  planetSy  may  afford,  and  have  afforded,  information  as 
to  the  magnitade  of  the  disturbing  masses,  which  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  obtuned.  Thus  the  approach  of  this  comet 
to  the  planet  Mercury  in  1838  afforded  an  estunation  of  the 
man  of  that  planet  the  more  predous,  by  reason  of  the  great 
micertainty  under  which  all  previous  determinations  of  that 
element  laboured.  Its  approach  to  the  same  planet  In  the 
present  year  (1848)  will  be  still  nearer.  On  the  22d  of 
November  their  mutual  distance  will  be  only  fifteen  times 
the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth. 

(599.)  It  is,  however,  in  a  physical  point  of  view  that  these 
bodies  offer  the  greatest  stimulus  to  our  curiosity.  There  is, 
beyond  question,  some  profound  secret  and  mystery  of  nature  i 
oonoemed  in  the  phadnomenon  of  their  stalls.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  future  observation,  borrowing 
every  aid  from  rational  speculation,  grounded  on  the  progress 
of  phymcal  science  generally,  (especially  those  branches  of  it 
which  relate  to  the  tetherial  or  imponderable  elements),  may 
ere  long  enable  us  to  penetrate  this  mystery,  and  to  declare 
whether  it  is  really  matter  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  which  is  projected  from  their  heads  with  such  extra- 
vagant velocity,  and  if  not  impelled,  at  least  directed  in  its 
ooorse  by  a  reference  to  the  sun,  as  its  point  of  avoidance. 
In  no  respect  is  the  question  as  to  the  materiality  of  the  tail 
more  forcibly  pressed  on  us  for  consideration,  than  in  that  of 
the  enormous  sweep  which  it  makes  round  the  sun  in  perihe- 
lion in  the  manner  of  a  straight  and  rigid  rod,  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  nay,  even  of  the  received  laws  of  motion, 
extending  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  comets  of  1680  and  1843) 
from  near  the  sun's  surface  to  the  earth's  orbit,  yet  whirled 
round  unbroken ;  in  the  latter  case  through  an  angle  of  180° 
in  little  more  than  two  hours.  It  seems  utterly  incredible 
that  in  such  a  case  it  is  one  and  the  same  material  object 
wluch  is  thus  brandished.  If  there  could  be  conceived  such 
a  thing  as  a  negative  shadow^  a  momentary  impression  made 
upon  the  luminiferous  aether  behind  the  comet,  this  would 
represent  in  some  degree  the  conception  such  a  phsenomcnon 
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ill." 


Is  up.     But  thiB  ia  not  all.     Even  euch  an 

u.  dtement  of  the  sether,  conceive  it  oa  we  will, 

no  account  of  the  projection  of  lateral  etreatners ; 

lion  of  light  firom  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  towards 

jd  ;  and  its  snbaequent  rejection ;  of  the  irregular  and 

>u9  mode  in  which  tliat  eJt'ueioii  has  been  seen  to  take 

none,  of  the  cIdot  indications  of  alternate  evaporation 

.iidensatiun  going  on  in  the  immense  regions  of  Bpaco 

uied  by  the  tail  and  coma,  —  none,  in  short,  of  innu- 

ble  other  facts  wliich  link  themselves  with  almost  equally 

atible  cogency  to  oar  ordinary  notions  of  matter  and 

.)  The  great  number  of  comets  which  appear  to  move 
»boUc  orbits,  or  orbits  at  least  undi sting ulshable  irom 
lae        ing  their  description  of  tliat  comparatively  small 
1.  Jie  range  of  their  visibility  to  us,  has  given  rise 
impression  that  they   are  bodies   extraneous  to    our 
wandering  through   space,   and    merely   yielding  a 
d  temporary  obedience  to  its  laws  during  their  sojourn. 
V  truth  there  may  be  in  this  view,  we  may  never  have 
aatiBtactory  grounds  for  deciding.      On  such  an  hypothesis, 
our  elliptic  comets  owe  their  pennaneat  denizenslup  within 
the  sphere  of  the  sun's  predominant  attraction  to  the  action 
of  one  or  other  of  the  planets  near  which  they  may  have 
passed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  HimintHti  their  velocity,  and 
render  it  compatible  with  elliptic  motion.  •     A  wmilar  cause 
acting  the  other  way,  might  with  equal  probability,  give  rise 
to  a  hyperbolic  motion.     But  whereas  in  the  former  caae,  the 
comet  would  renuun  in  the  system,  and  might  make  an  inde- 
finite number  of  revolutions,  in  the  latter  it  would  return  no 
more.     This  may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  exceedingly 
rare   occurrenoe  of  a  hyperbolic  comet  as  compared   with 
elliptic  ones. 

(601.)  All  the  planets  without  exception,  and  almost 
all  the  satellites,  circulate  in  one  direction.  Retrograde 
comets,    however,  are  of  very  common  occurrence,    which 

■  parabola,  at  equal  An-  , 
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oertainly  would  go  to  aaaign  them  an  exterior  or  at  least  an 
independent  on^n.  Laplace5  from  a  consideration  of  all  the 
oometary  orbits  known  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tmy,  condudedy  that  the  mean  or  average  situation  of  the 
planes  of  all  the  cometary  orbits^  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic, 
was  so  nearly  that  of  perpendicularity,  as  to  afford  no  pre- 
sumption of  any  cause  biassing  their  directions  in  this  respect. 
Yet  we  think  it  worth  noticing  that  among  the  comets  which 
are  as  yet  known  to  describe  elliptic  orbits,  not  one  whose 
inclination  is  under  17°  is  retrograde ;  and  that  out  of  thirty- 
sx  comets  which  have  had  elliptic  elements  assigned  to  them, 
whether  of  great  or  small  cxcentricitics,  and  without  any 
limit  of  inclination,  only  five  are  retrograde,  and  of  these, 
only  two,  viz.  Halley's  and  the  great  comet  of  1843,  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactorily  made  out.  Fin.iUy,  of  the  125 
comets  whose  elements  are  given  in  the  collection  of  Schu- 
macher and  Olbers,  up  to  1823,  the  number  of  retrograde 
comets  under  10*^  of  inclination  is  only  2  out  of  9,  and  under 
20^,  7  out  of  23.  A  plane  of  motion  therefore,  nearly  co- 
incident with  the  ecliptic,  and  a  periodical  return,  are  cir- 
cumstances eminently  favourable  to  direct  revolution  in  the 
cometary  as  they  are  decisive  among  the  planetary  orbits. 
[Here  also  we  may  notice  a  very  curious  remark  of  Mr.  Hind, 
(Ast  Nachr.  No.  724.)  respecting  periodic  comets,  viz.,  that, 
80  far  as  at  present  known,  they  divide  themselves  for  the 
most  part  into  two  families,  —  the  one  having  periods  of  about 
75  years,  corresponding  to  a  mean  distance  about  that  of  Ura- 
nus; the  other  corresponding  more  nearly  with  those  of  the 
asteroids,  and  with  a  mean  distance  between  those  small 
planets  and  Jupiter.  The  former  grou[)e  consists  of  four 
members,  Halley's  comet  revolving  in  76  years,  one  dis- 
covered by  Olbers  in  74,  De  Vice's  4th  comet  in  73,  and 
Brorsen's  3d  in  75  respectively.  Examples  of  the  latter 
groupe  are  to  be  seen  in  the  table,  p.  G52.,  at  the  end  of  this 
Tolnme.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that  one  or  two  of  the 
asteroids  are  described  as  having  a  faint  nebulous  envelope 
about  them,  indicating  somewhat  of  a  comctic  nature] 
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or  THB   LDNAB   AND   PLANETABT    FEBTDBBATIONS. 
"  Msgniu  ab  integio  Heclomm  nacnlur  ordo." —  Viu.  FoUw, 

CHAPTER  XIL 
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TIUATION  IN  PARTICULAR  CASES.  —  RESOLUTION  INTO  RECT- 
ANGULAR COarONENTS.  —  RADIAL,  TRANSVERSAL,  AND  ORTHO- 
GONAL DISTURBING  FORCES.  —  NORMAL  AND  TANGENTIAL. — TBEUt 
CHARACTERISTIC  EFFECTS.  — EFFECTS  OP  THE  ORTHOGONAL  FORCE. 
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OF   THE    DISTURBED    ORBIT    RECEDES     ON  THE     PLANE     OF    THE 

DIBTURBINO  ON  AN  AVERAGE. COMBINED  EFFECT  OF  UANT  SUCH 

DI8TURRANCES.  MOTION  OF    THE    HOOn's  NODES.  CHANGE    OF 

IKCLHTATIOM. CONDITIONS  OF   ITS  INCBEA8E    AND  DIMINUTIOK. 

AVERAOE  EFFECT  IN  A  WHOLE   RETOLUTION. —  COMPENSATION 

IN  A  COHPLETE  REVOLUTION  OF  THB  MODES.  —  LAGRANGE'S 
XBSOBEU  OF  THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  INCLINATIONS  OF  THE  FLA- 
METART  ORBITS.  —  CHANGE  OF  OBLIQUITI  OF  THE  ECLIPTIC  — 
rBECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES  EXPLAINED. — NCTATION. —  PRUT- 
CIPLB  OF  FORCED  VIBRATIOHS. 

'  (602.)  Ik  the  progress  of  this  work,  we  have  more  than  once 
called  the  reader's  attention  to  the  existence  of  inequalities 
in  the  lunar  and  planetary  motions  not  included  in  the 
expres^n  of  Kepler's  laws,  but  in  some  sort  supplementary 
to  them,  and  of  an  order  so  far  suhordinate  to  those  leading 
features  of  the  celestial  movements,  as  to  require,  for  their 
detection,  nicer  observations,  and  longeiKioiitiiiued  comparison 
between  facts  and  theories,  than  suffice  for  the  establishment 
and  verification  of  the  elliptic  theory.     These  inequalities 
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are  known,  in  physical  astronomy,  by  the  name  of  perturba" 
turns.  They  arise,  in  the  case  of  the  primary  planets,  from 
the  mutual  gravitations  of  these  planets  towards  each  other, 
which  derange  their  elliptic  motions  round  the  sun ;  and  in 
that  of  the  secondaries,  partly  from  the  mutual  gravitation  of 
the  secondaries  of  the  same  system  similarly  deranging  their 
elliptic  motions  round  their  common  primary,  and  partly  from 
the  unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  and  planets  on  them  and  on 
their  primary.  These  perturbations,  although  small,  and,  in 
most  instances,  insensible  in  short  intervals  of  time,  yet, 
when  accumulated,  as  some  of  them  may  become,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  alter  very  greatly  the  original  elliptic  relations, 
80  as  to  render  the  same  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
which  at  one  epoch  represented  perfectly  well  their  move- 
ments, inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  after  long  interv^als  of 
time. 

(603.)  When  Newton  first  reasoned  his  way  from  the 
broad  features  of  the  celestial  motions,  up  to  the  law  of 
oniyeiBal  gravitation,  as  affecting  all  matter,  and  rendering 
every  particle  in  the  umverse  subject  to  the  influence  of 
every  other,  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  modifications  which 
this  generalization  would  induce  upon  the  results  of  a  more 
partial  and  limited  application  of  the  same  law  to  the 
revolutions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  and  the  satellites 
about  their  primaries,  as  their  ojili/  centers  of  attraction. 
So  far  from  it,  his  extraordinary  sagacity  enabled  him  to 
perceive  veiy  distinctly  how  several  of  the  most  important 
of  the  lunar  inequalities  take  their  origin,  in  this  more 
general  way  of  conceiving  the  agency  of  the  attractive  power, 
espedally  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes,  and  the  direct 
revolution  of  the  apsides  of  her  orbit.  And  if  he  did  not 
extend  his  investigations  to  the  mutual  pertiurbations  of  the 
planets,  it  was  not  for  want  of  perceiving  that  such  perturba- 
tions mutt  exist,  and  miffht  go  the  length  of  producing  great 
derangements  from  the  actual  state  of  the  system,  but  was 
owing  to  the  then  undeveloped  state  of  the  practical  part  of 
astronomy,  which  had  not  yet  attained  the  precision  requisite 
to  make  such  an  attempt  inviting,  or  indceil  feasible.     What 
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:  accompli 
.eert  that^ 


undone,  Lowever,  bia  euccessors  have  i 
;a ;  ana,  at  this  da^ ,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  assert  t 
-e  is  not  a  single  perturbation,  great  or  email,  which 
3rvation  has  become  precise  enough  clearly  to  detect  and 
ce  in  evidence  which  has  not  been  traced  up  to  its  origin 
the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  parts  of  our  syetem,  and 
nutcly  accounted  for,  in  its  numerical  amount  and  value, 

trict  calculation  on  Newton's  principles. 

V      1.)  Calculations  of  this  nature   require  a  very  high 

uyaifl  for  their  successful  performance,  Buch  as  is  for  beyond 

scope  and   object  of  this  work  to  attempt  exhibiting. 

reader  who  would  master  them  must  prepare  himself  for 

undertaking  by  an  extensive  course  of  preparatory  study, 

I  must  ascend   by  steps  which  we  must  not  here  even 

ress  to  point  out.     It  will  be  our  object,  in  this  chapter, 

ever,  to  give  some  general  insight  into  the  nature  and 

r  of  operation  of  the  acting  forces,  and  to  point  out 

ae  the  circumstances  which,  in  some  cases,  give  them 

I  degree  of  efficiency^asort  of  purcAoie  on  the  balance 

ii    me  system  ;    while,   in  others,  with  no  less  amount  of 

intensity,  their  effective  agency  in  producing  extensive  and 

lasting  chaogcB  is  compensated  or  rendered  abortive ;  as  well 

as  to  explain  the  nature  of  those  admirable  results  respecting 

the   stability   of  our  system,   to   which   the  researches  of 

geometers  have  conducted  them ;  and  which,  under  the  form 

of  mathematical  theorems  of  great  ramplidty  and  elegance, 

involve  the  history  of  the  past  and  future  state  of  the  planetary 

orbits  during  ages,  of  which,  contemplating  the  subject  in  this 

point  of  view,   we  neither  perceive  the  beginning  nor  the 

end. 

(605.)  Were  there  no  other  bodies  in  the  univeree  but  the 
sun  imd  one  planet,  the  latter  would  describe  an  exact  ellipse 
about  the  former  (or  both  round  their  common  center  of 
gravity),  and  continue  to  perform  its  revolutions  iu  one  and 
the  same  orbit  for  ever;  but  the  moment  we  add  to  our 
combination  a  third  body,  the  attraction  of  this  vrill  draw 
both  the  former  bodies  out  of  then-  mutual  orbits,  and,  by 
acting  on  them  onequolly,  will  disturb  their  relation  to  eadi 
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Other,  mod  put  an  end  to  the  rigorous  and  mathematical 
exactness  of  their  elliptic  motions,  not  only  about  a  fixed 
point  in  space,  but  about  one  another.  From  this  way  of 
propoonding  the  subject,  we  see  that  it  is  not  the  whole 
attraction  dT  the  newly-introduced  body  which  produces  per- 
turbation, but  the  difference  of  its  attractions  on  the  two 
oripnally  present. 

(606.)  Ck>mpared  to  the  sun,  all  the  planets  are  of  extreme 
minuteness;  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
bong  not  more  than  about  one  1100th  part  that  of  the  suu. 
Their  attractions  on  each  other,  therefore,  are  all  very  feeble, 
oompared  with  the  presiding  central  power,  and  the  effects  of 
thdv  disturbing  forces  are  proportionally  minute.  In  the 
case  of  the  secondaries,  the  chief  agent  by  which  their  motions 
are  denmged  is  the  sun  itself,  whose  mass  is  indeed  great, 
but  whose  disturbing  influence  is  immensely  diminished  by 
thev  near  proximity  to  their  primaries,  compared  to  their 
distances  from  the  sun,  which  renders  the  difference  of 
attractions  on  both  extremely  small,  compared  to  the  whole 
amount.  In  this  case  the  greatest  part  of  the  sun's  attraction, 
▼is.  that  which  is  conunon  to  both,  is  exerted  to  retain  both 
primary  and  secondary  in  their  common  orbit  about  itself, 
md  prevent  th^  parting  company.  Only  the  small  overplus 
of  force  on  one  as  compared  with  the  other  acts  as  a 
disturbing  power.  The  mean  value  of  this  overplus,  in  the 
CMC  of  the  moon  disturbed  by  the  sun,  is  calculated  by 
Newton  to  amount  to  no  higher  a  fraction  than  t^t^Vutj  ^^ 
gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  y|^  of  the  principal  force 
which  retains  the  moon  in  its  orbit. 

(607.)  From  this  extreme  minuteness  of  the  intensities 
of  llie  disturbing,  compared  to  the  principal  forces,  and  the 
eonseqiifint  smallness  of  their  momentary  effects,  it  happens 
that  we  can  estimate  each  of  these  effects  separately,  as  if 
the  othen  did  not  take  place,  without  fear  of  inducing  error 
in  our  conduaons  beyond  the  limits  necessarily  incident  to  a 
fint  approximation.  It  is  a  principle  in  mechanics,  im- 
meffiately  flowing  fiom  the  primary  relations  between  forces 
and  the  motions  they  produce,  that  when  a  number  of  very 
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a  4ct  at  once  on  a  Bystem,  their  joint  effect  ia  tlie 
egate  of  their  separate  effects,  at  least  within 
Ml. Ill      that  the  original  relation  of  the  parta  of  the 
;m   ahaii    not   have    been   materially  changed    by   their 
on.     Such  effects  supervening  on  the  greater  movements 
B  to  the  action  of  the  primary  forces  may  be  compared  to 
small  riplings  caused  by  a  thousand  varying  breezes  on 
broad  and  regular  swell  of  a  deep  and  rolling  ocean, 
h  run  on  03  if  the  surface  were  a  plane,  and  cross  in  all 
jctiona  without  interfering,  each  as  if  the  other  had  no 
^tence.     It  is  only  when  their  effects  become  accumulated 
■npae  of  time,  so  as  to  alter  the  primary  relations  or  data 
he  system,  that    it  becomes  nece^ary  to  have  especial 
,rd  to  the  changes  correspondingly  introduced   into    the 
mation  of  their  momentary  efficiency,  by  which  the  rale 
tlie  subsequent  changes  is  affected,  and  periods  or  cycles 
imenae  length  take  their  origin.     From  this  consideration 
i  some  of  the  most  curious  theories  of  physical  astronomy. 
38.)  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  estiuy^ting  the  dJsturb- 
uig  mflueuce  of  several  bodies  forming  a  system,  in  which 
one  ha8  a  remarkable  preponderance  orer  all  the  rest,  ire 
need  not  emborraaa  ouraelvee  with  combinations  of  the  dis- 
turbing powers  one  among  another,  unless  where  immensely 
long  periods  are  concerned;  such  aa  consist  of  many  hundreds 
of  revolutions  of  the  Ixxiies  in  question  about  their  common 
center.     So  that,  in  effect,  so  far  as  we  propose  to  go  into 
its   conuderation,  the  problem  of  the  investigation  of  the 
perturbations  of  a  eastern,  however  numerous,  constiituted  as 
ours  is,  reduces  itself  to  that  of  a  system  of  three  bodies :  a 
predominant  central  body,  a  disturbing,  and  a  disturbed ;  the 
two  latter  of  which  may  exchange  denominations,  according 
as  the  motions  of  the  one  or  the  other  are  the  subject  (^ 
enquiry. 

(609.)  Both  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  disturbing 
force  are  continually  varying,  according  to  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  body  with  respect  to 
the  sua.  If  the  attraction  of  the  disturbing  body  M,  on  the 
central  body  S,  and  the  disturbed  body  P,  (by  which  dcsig- 
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for  brevity,  we  ahall  hereafter  indicate  them,)  were 
eqnal,  and  acted  in  parallel  lines,  whatever  might  otherwise 
be  its  law  of  Tariation,  there  would  be  no  deviation  caused 
in  the  elliptio  motion  of  P  about  S,  or  of  each  about  the 
odier.  Hie  case  would  be  strictly  that  of  art.  454. ;  the 
aitraotkm  of  M,  bo  circumstanced,  being  at  every  moment 
ezacdy  analogous  in  its  effects  to  terrestrial  gravity,  which 
acts  in  parallel  lines,  and  is  equally  intense  on  all  bodies, 
great  and  smalL  But  this  is  not  the  case  of  nature.  What- 
ever is  stated  in  the  subsequent  article  to  that  last  cited,  of 
the  ^sturbing  eflfect  of  the  sun  and  moon,  is,  mutatis  mu" 
iamdis,  applicable  to  every  case  of  perturbation ;  and  it  must 
be  now  our  bunness  to  enter,  somewhat  more  in  detail,  into 
the  general  heads  of  the  subject  there  merely  hinted  at. 

(610.)  To  obtain  clear  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
distui'bing  force  produces  its  various  effects,  we  must  ascer- 
tain at  any  ^ven  moment,  and  in  any  relative  situations  of 
the  three  bodies,  its  direction  and  intenuty  as  compared  with 
the  gravitation  of  P  towards  S,  in  virtue  of  which  latter  force 
alone  P  would  describe  an  ellipse  about  S  regarded  as  fixed, 
or  rather  P  and  S  about  their  common  center  of  gravity  in 
virtoe  of  their  mutual  gravitation  to  each  other.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies,  it  is  convenient, 
and  tends  to  clearness  of  apprehension,  to  regard  one  of  them 
as  fixed,  and  refer  the  motions  of  the  others  to  it  as  to  a  rela- 
tive center.  In  the  case  of  two  planets  disturbing  each 
other's  motions^  the  sun  is  naturally  chosen  as  this  fixed 
center;  but  in  that  of  satellites  disturbing  each  other,  or 
disturbed  by  the  sun,  the  center  of  their  primary  is  taken  as 
their  point  of  reference,  and  the  sun  itself  is  regarded  in  the 
Kg^  of  a  very  distant  and  massive  satellite  revolving  about 
the  primary  in  a  relaiwe  orbit,  equal  and  similar  to  that 
which  the  primary  describes  absolutely  roimd  the  sun.  Thus 
the  generality  of  our  language  is  preserved,  and  when,  re- 
ferring to  any  particular  central  body,  we  speak  of  an  exterior 
and  an  interior  planet,  we  include  the  cases  in  which  the 
fimner  is  the  sun  and  the  latter  a  satellite ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Lunar  theory.     It  is  a  principle  in  dynamics,  that  the 
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jna  of  a  Bjstem  of  bodies  inter  se  are  no  wa] 
ipressing  on  all  of  them  a.  common  motion 
.  common  force  or  forces  accelerating  or  retard- 
iqually  in  common  directions,  i.  e.  in  parallel  lines. 
tuerefore,  we  apply  t»all  the  three  bodies,  S,  P,  and 
.,  forces  equal  to  those  with  which  M  and  P  attract 
n  opposite  directions.     Then  will  the  relative  motiona 
ji  M  and  P  about  S  be  unaltered ;  but  S,  being  now 
by  equal  and  opposite  forces  to  and  from  both  M  and 
remain  at  rest.     Let  us  now  consider  how  either  of 
otber  bocUes,  as  P,  stands  affected  by  these  newly-intro- 
;d  forces,  in  addition  to  those  which  before  acted  on  it. 
clear  that  now  P  will  be  aimnltaneoualy  Jicted  on  by 
■r  lorces ;  firstly,  the  attraction  of  S'm  the  direction  P  S; 
,  an  additional  force,  in  the  same  direction,  equal  to 
attraction  on  S ;  thirdly,  the  attraction  of  M  in  the  direc- 
.  and  fourthly,  a  force  parallel  to  M  S,  and  equal 
'8  attraction  on  S.     Of  these,  the  two  first,  following  the 
law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  S  P,  may  be 
3garded  as  one  force,  precisely  as  if  the  sum  of  the  masses  of 
S  and  P  were  collected  in  S ;  and  in  virtue  of  th«r  joint 
action,  P  will  describe  an  ellipse  about  S,  except  in  so  far  as 
that  elliptic  motion  is  disturbed  by  the  other  two  forces. 
Thus  we  see  that  in  this  view  of  the  subject  the  relative  dis- 
turbing force  acting  on   P  is  no  longer   the  mere  single 
attraction  of  M,  but  a  force  resulting  from  the  compo^tion  of 
that  attraction  with  M's  attraction  on  S  transferred  to  P  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

(61 1.)  Let  C  P  A  be  part  of  the  relative  orbit  of  the  dis- 
turbed, and  M  B  of  the  cUsturbing  body,  their  planes  inters 
eecting  in  the  line  of  nodes  SAB,  and  having  to  each  other 
the  inclination  expressed  by  the  spherical  angle  P  Atr.  In 
M  P,  produced  If  required,  take  M  N  :  M  S ::  M  S»  :  M  P». 
Then,  if  SM*  be  taken  to  represent,  in  quantity  anddirection, 
the  accelerative  attraction  of  M  on  S,    MS  will  represent 


1 
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in  quantity  and  direction  the  new  force  applied  to  P^  parallel 
to  that  line,  and  N  M  will  represent  on  the  some  scale  the 
Moeterative  attraction  of  M  on  P.  Consequently^  the  dis- 
tnrlni^  force  acting  on  P  will  be  the  resultant  of  two  forces 
applied  at  P,  represented  respectively  by  N  M  and  M  S, 


which  by  the  laws  of  dynamics  are  equivalent  to  a  single 
fintse  represented  in  quantity  and  direction  by  N  S^  hut  having 
Y  for  its  paint  of  application, 

(612.)  The  line  N  S,  is  easily  calculated  by  trigonometry, 
when  the  relative  situations  and  real  distances  of  the  bodies 
are  known ;  and  the  force  expressed  by  that  line  is  directly 
oompanble  with  the  attractive  forces  of  S  on  P  by  the  fol- 
lowing proportions^  in  which  M,  S,  represent  the  masses  of 
thoee  bodies  which  are  supposed  to  be  known,  and  to  which, 
at  equal  distances,  their  attractions  are  proportional :  — 
Disturbing  force  :  M's  attraction  on  S ::  N  S  :  S  M ; 
M's  attraction  on  S  :  S's  attraction  on  M ::  M  :  S; 

8*0  attraction  on  M  :  S's  attraction  on  P ::  S  P^  :  S  M^: 
bj  compoonding  which  proportions  we  collect  as  follows :  — 

IMsturbing  force  :  S's  attraction  on  P ::  M .  N  S .  S  P^  : 
S.SM*. 

A  few  numerical  examples  are  subjoined,  exhibiting  the 
resalts  of  this  calculation  in  particular  cases,  chosen  so  as  to 
ezempVfy  its  application  under  very  various  circumstances, 

CC 
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\(y.  iilanctary  system.     In  each  aisc  llie  nuraberB 

reaa  the  proportiou  in  which  the  central  foroe 

disturbed  body  in  its  elliptic  orbit  exceeds  the 

^r  lOKe,  to  the  nearest  whole  number.     The  calcula- 

iftde  for  three  poeitiom  of  the  disturbing  body  —  viz. 

eateet,  its  least,  and  ita  mean  distance  from  the  di»- 


era  I 
roe  1 


Ratio  illhc 

RiUd  ■!  th« 
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89 
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532fi8 
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5-HM 
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Nsptune 

MS 

S^ 

556 

Cere*     - 

6433 

6937 

1033 

m  - 

JiipUer  -        . 

soa^a 

BIS79 

3065 

13.)  If  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body  be  circular,  S  M 

iriablo.  In  this  case,  N  S  will  continue  to  represent  the 

bing  force  on  the  tame  invariable  scale,  whatever  may 

the  configuration  of  the  three  bodies  witli  respect  to  each 

other.     If  the  orbit  of  M  be  but  Utile  elliptic,  the  same  "ill 

be  nearly  the  case.     In  what  follows  throughout  this  chapter, 

except  where  the  contrary  is  expressly  mentioned,  we  shall 

neglect  the  excentricity  of  the  disturbing  orbit. 

(614.)  If  P  be  nearer  toM  than  S  is,  MN  is  greater  than 
M  P,  and  N  lies  in  M  P  prolonged,  and  therefore  on  the 
oiqx>sito  side  of  the  plane  of  P's  orbit  from  that  on  which  M 
is  dtuated.  The  force  N  S  therefore  urges  P  towards  M's 
plane,  and  towards  a  point  X,  situated  between  S  and  M,  in 
the  line  S  M.  If  the  distance  M  F  be  equal  to  M  S  as  when 
P  is  situated,  suppose,  at  D  or  E,  M  N  is  also  eqaal  to  M  P 
or  M  S,  80  that  N  coincides  with  P,  and  therefore  X  with  S, 
tho  disturbing  forces  being  in  these  cases  directed  towards 
the  central  body.  But  if  M  P  be  greater  than  M  S,  M  N  is 
less  than  M  P,  and  N  lies  between  M  and  P,  or  on  the  same 
ude  of  the  plane  of  P's  orbit  that  M  is  situated  on.  The 
ibrce  N  S,  therefore,  applied  at  P,  urges  P  towards  the  con- 
tnrj  ade  of  that  plane  towards  a  point  in  the  line  M  S  pro- 
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dooed,  80  that  X  now  shifla  to  the  &rther  nde  of  S.  In  all 
cues,  the  disturbiiig  force  is  wholly  effective  in  the  plane 
M  P  S^  in  whieh  the  three  bodies  lie. 


It  is  very  important  for  the  student  to  fix  distinctly  and 
constantly  in  his  mind  these  relations  of  the  disturbing 
agency  considered  as  a  sinffle  unresolved  force,  since  their  re- 
eoUection  will  preserve  him  from  many  mistakes  in  con- 
ceiving the  mutual  actions  of  the  planets,  &c.  on  each  other. 
For  example,  in  the  figures  here  referred  to,  that  of  Art.  611. 
eocresponds  to  the  case  of  a  nearer  disturbed  by  a  more 
distant  body,  as  the  earth  by  Jupiter,  or  the  moon  by  the 
Son;  and  that  of  the  present  article  to  the  converse  case : 
•a^  for  instance,  of  Mars  disturbed  by  the  earth.  Now,  in 
tluB  latter  class  of  cases,  whenever  M  P  is  greater  than  M  S, 
or  S  P  greater  than  2  S  M,  N  lies  on  the  same  side  of  the 
plane  of  Ps  orbit  with  M,  so  that  N  S,  the  disturbing  force, 
eontrary  to  what  might  at  first  be  supposed,  always  urges 
the  disturbed  planet  out  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit  towards  the 
opponte  side  to  that  on  which  the  disturbing  planet  lies.  It 
will  tend  greatly  to  give  clearness  and  definiteness  to  his 
ideas  on  the  subject,  if  he  will  trace  out  on  various  sup- 
podticniB  as  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  disturbing  and 
&tiirbed  orbits  (supposed  to  lie  in  one  plane)  the  form  of 
the  oval  about  M  considered  as  a  fixed  point,  in  which  the 
point  N  lies  when  P  makes  a  complete  revolution  round  S. 

(615.)  Although  it  is  necessary  for  obtaining  in  the  first 

c  c  S 
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u"  conception  of  the  action  of  the  disturbing 
.^i^.dcr  it  in  this  way  as  a  single  force  lutviug  a 
on  in  space  and  a  determinate  intensity,  yet  as 
i:         uu    is  continually  varying   witli   the   position    of 
1         A-ith  respect  to  the  radii  S  P,  S  M,  the  distance 
u  the  direction  of  P'a  motion,  it  would  he  impossible, 
i^nsidering  it,  to  nttiun  clear  riewa  of  its  dynamical 
,  after  any  considerable  lapse  of  time,  and  it  therefore 
aes  necessary  to  reBolve  it  into  other  equivalent  ibrcea 
;  in  such  directions  as  shall  admit  of  distinct  and  scpa- 
i:onsideration.    Now  this  may  be  done  in  several  difterent 
I.     First,  we  may  resolve  it  into  three  forces  acting  in 
lircctiona  in  space  rectangular  to  one  another,  and  by 
ating  its  effect  in  each  of  these  three  directions  scpa- 
•f,  conclude  the  total  or  joint  cftcct.     This  is  the  mode 
>rocedure  winch  oHbrds    the  readiest    and   most    ad\'an- 
is  handle  to  the  problem  of  pciinrbations  when  taken 
nil  its  generality,  and  is  accordingly  that  resorted  to  by 
.L-tcre  of  the  modern   school  in  all  their  profound  ro- 
lurches  on  the  subject.     Another  mode  consists  in  resolving 
it  also  into  three  rectangular  components,  not,  however,  in 
fixed  directions,  hut  in  variable  ones,  viz.  in  the  directions 
of  the  lines  N  Q,  Q  L,  and  L  S,  of  which  L  S  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  radius  vector  S  P,  Q  L  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  it,  and  in  the  plane  in  which  S  P  and  a  tangent   to  P's 
orbit  at  P  both  lie ;  and  lastly,  N  Q  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  in  which  P   is  at  the  instant  moving 
about  S.     The  first  of  these  resolved  portions  we  may  term 
the  radial  component  of  the  disturbing  force,  or  simply  the 
radial  disturbing  force;  the  second  the  transversal;  and  the 
third  the  orthogonal*    When  the  disturbed  orbit  is  one  of 
small  excentricity,  the  transversal  component  acts  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  to  P's  orbit  at  P,  and  is  therefore 
confounded   with  that  resolved  component  which  wc  shall 
presently  describe  (art.618.)  under  the  name  of  the  fa n^fn'ia/ 

The  vunl  of  some  appellation  (bt 
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ibroe.  This  is  the  mode  of  resolving  the  disturbing  force 
followed  by  Newton  and  his  immediate  successors. 

(616.)  The  immediate  actions  of  these  components  of  the 
cEstuibing  force  are  evidently  independent  of  each  other^ 
being  rectangular  in  their  dhrections;  and  they  affect  the 
movement  of  the  disturbed  body  in  modes  perfectly  distinct 
and  characteristie.  Thus,  the  radial  component,  being 
directed  to  or  from  the  central  body,  has  no  tendency  to 
disturb  either  the  plane  of  P's  orbit,  or  the  equable  descrip- 
tion of  areas  by  P  about  S,  since  the  law  of  areas  propor- 
tional to  the  times  is  not  a  character  of  the  force  of  gravity 
only,  but  holds  good  equally,  whatever  be  the  force  which 
retains  a  body  in  an  orbit,  provided  only  its  direction  is  always 
towards  a  fixed  center.*  Inasmuch,  however,  as  its  law  of 
vmriatiion  is  not  conformable  to  the  simple  law  of  gravity,  it 
alters  the  elliptic  form  of  P's  orbit,  by  directly  affecting  both 
itB  curvature  and  velocity  at  every  point.  In  virtue,  there- 
fore, of  the  action  of  tliis  disturbing  force,  the  orbit  deviates 
from  the  elliptic  form  by  the  approach  or  recess  of  P  to  or 
firom  Sy  so  that  the  effect  of  the  perturbations  produced  by 
this  part  of  the  disturbing  force  falls  wholly  on  the  radius 
vector  of  the  disturbed  orbit. 

(617.)  The  transversal  disturbing  force  represented  by 
Qli,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  direct  action  to  draw  P  to  or 
irom  S.  Its  whole  efficiency  is  directed  to  accelerate  or 
retard  P's  motion  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  S  P.  Now 
die  area  momentarily  described  by  P  about  S,  is,  ccBteris 
pariius,  directly  as  the  velocity  of  P  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  S  P.  Whatever  force,  therefore,  increases  this  transverse 
velocity  of  P,  accelerates  the  description  of  areas,  and  vice 
versim  With  the  area  A  S  P  is  directly  connected,  by  the 
nature  of  the  ellipse,  the  anrrle  ASP  described  or  to  be 
described  by  P  from  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  die  orbit,  so 
that  any  change  in  the  rate  of  description  of  areas  ultimately 
resolves  itself  into  a  change  in  the  amount  of  angular  motion 
about  S,  and  gives  rise  to  a  departure  from  the  elliptic  laws. 
Henoe  arise  what  are  called  in  the  perturbatioual  theory 

*  Newton,  i.  1. 
c  c  3 
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c.    changes   or  fluctuations    to    and  fro  about 
[uantity)  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  disturbed 

e         lere  ie  yet  another  mode  of  resolving  the  dia- 
into  rectangular  componcatej  which,  though  not 
iiaant«d  to  the  computation  of  resulta,  io  reducing 
calculation  the  motions  of  the  disturbed  body, 
t     affbnl  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
which   the  form,  magnitude,  and  situation  of 
rgo  ID  virtue  of  its  action,  and  which  we  shall 
lore  employ  in  preference.      It  consists  in  estimating 
omponenta  of  the  distnrblng  force,  which  lie  in  the 
of  the  orbit,  not  in  the  direction  we  have  termed 
nd  transversal,  i.  c.  in  that  of  the  radius  vector  P  S 
)erpendicular  to  it,  but  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent 
be  orbit  at  F,  and  in  that  of  a  normal  to  the  curve, 
at  right  angles  to  the  tangent,  for  which  reason  these 
iuents  may  be  called  the  tangential  and  normal  disturbing 
»     When  the  orbit  of  the  disturbed  body  is  circular,  or 
_oai-ly  BO,  this  mode  of  resolution  coincides  with  or  dift'crs  but 
little  from  the  former,  bnt,  when  the  ellipticity  is  consider- 
able, these  directions  may  deviate  from  the  radial  and  trans- 
verBal  directions  to  any  extent.     As  in  the  Newtonian  mode 
of  resolution,  the  effect  of  the  one  component  falls  wholly 
upon  the  approach  and  recess  of  the  body  P  to  the  central 
body  S,  and  of  the  other  wholly  on  the  rate  of  description  of 
areas  by  P  round   S,  so  in  this  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, the  direct  effect  of  the  one  component  (the  normal) 
falls  wholly  on  the  curvature  of  the  orbit  at  the  point  of  its 
action,  increasing  that  curvature  when  the  normal  force  acts 
inwards,  or  towards  the  concavity  of  the  orbit,  and  diminish- 
ing it  when  in  the  opposite  direction;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tangential  component  is  directly  effective  on  the 
velocity  of  the  disturbed  body,  increaaing  or  diminishing  it 
according  as  its  direction   conspires    with   or   opposes    its 
motion.      It  is  evident  enough  that  where  the  object  is  to 
trace  simply  the  changes  produced  by  the  disturbing  force, 
in  angle  and  distance  from  the  central  body,  the  former  mode 
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of  reeolotion  must  have  the  advantage  in  perspicuity  of  view 
and  applicability  to  calculatioiL  It  is  less  obvious^  but  will 
abmidaaily  appear  in  the  sequel  that  the  latter  offers  pe- 
culiar advantages  in  exhibiting  to  the  eye  and  the  reason 
the  momentary  influence  of  the  disturbing  force  on  the 
danenii  of  the  orbit  itself. 

(619.)  Neither  of  the  last  mentioned  pairs  of  resolved  por- 
tkmaof  the  disturbing  force  tends  to  draw  P  out  of  the  plane 
of  its  orUt  F  S  A«  But  the  renudning  or  orthogonal  por- 
tion N  Q  acts  directly  and  solely  to  produce  that  effect  In 
orauequenoe^  under  the  influence  of  this  force^  P  must  quit 
that  plane^  and  (the  same  cause  continuing  in  action)  must 
describe  a  curve  of  double  curvature  as  it  is  called^  no  two 
eonsecative  portions  of  which  lie  in  the  same  plane  passing 
throng  S.  The  efiect  of  this  is  to  produce  a  continual  va- 
riation in  those  elements  of  the  orbit  of  P  on  which  the 
tUuaium  of  Us  plane  in  space  depends ;  i.  e.  on  its  inclination 
to  a  fixed  plane,  and  the  position  in  such  a  plane  of  the  node 
or  line  of  its  intersection  therewith.  As  this,  among  all  the 
various  effects  of  perturbation,  is  that  which  is  at  once  the 
most  simple  in  its  conception,  and  the  easiest  to  follow 
into  its  remoter  consequences,  we  shall  begin  with  its  ex- 
planation* 

(62a)  Suppose  that  up  to  P  (Art  611.  614.)  the  body 
were  describing  an  undisturbed  orbit  CP.  Then  at  P  it 
would  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  P  B  to  the 
ellipse  P  A^  which  prolonged  will  intersect  the  plane  of  M's 
orbit  somewhere  in  the  line  of  nodes,  as  at  R.  Now,  at  P, 
let  the  disturbing  force  parallel  to  N  Q  act  momentarily  on 
P ;  then  P  will  be  deflected  in  the  direction  of  that  force,  and 
instead  of  the  arc  P  p^  which  it  would  have  described  in  the 
next  instant  if  undisturbed,  will  describe  the  arc  P  9  lying  in 
the  state  of  things  represented  in  Art.  611.  below,  and  in  Art 
614.  above,  Vp  with  reference  to  the  plane  PSA.  Thus, 
by  this  action  of  the  disturbing  force,  the  plane  of  P's  orbit 
will  have  shifted  its  position  in  space  from  P  Sp  (an  elementary 
portion  of  the  old  orbit)  to  P  S  j',  one  of  the  new.  Now  the 
line  of  nodes  S  A  B  in  the  former  is  detennincd  by  prolonging 
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Vp  into  the  tangent  P  R,  interaectrng  tLc  plane  M  S  B  in  R, 
imd  joining  S  K.  And  in  like  manner,  if  wc  prolong  P  q  into 
the  tangent  P  r,  meeting  the  same  plane  in  r,  and  join  S  r, 
thia  will  be  the  new  line  of  nodes.  Thus  we  aec  that,  under  the 
circumstances  expressed  in  the  former  figure,  the  momentary 
action  of  the  orthogonal  disturbing  force  will  have  caused  the 
lino  of  nodes  to  retrograde  upon  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  the 
disturbing  body,  and  imdcr  those  represented  in  the  latter 
to  advance.  And  it  ie  evident  that  the  action  of  the  other 
resolved  iwrtiona  of  the  disturbing  force  will  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  this  result,  for  neither  of  tlicm  tends  cither  to 
carry  P  out  of  its  former  plane  of  motion,  or  to  prevent  its 
quitting  it.  Their  influence  would  merely  go  to  transfer  the 
jKiints  of  intersection  of  the  tangents  P/>  or  Py  from  K  or  r 
to  R'  or  r',  points  nearer  to  or  farther  from  S  than  K  r,  but 
in  tlic  same  lines. 

(621.)  SupjKJfling,  now,  M  to  lie  to  the  left  instead  of  the 
right  side  of  the  line  of  nodes  in  fig.  1.,  P  retaining  its  situation. 
And  M  P  being  less  than  M  S,  so  that  X  ebaU  still  lie  between 
M  and  S.  In  tliia  situation  of  things  (or  amfiguration,  as  it  is 
tenued  of  the  tliree  bodies  with  respect  to  each  other),  N  will 
lie  below  the  jilanc  A  S  P,  and  the  disturbing  force  will  tend 
to  raise  the  body  F  above  the  plane,  the  resolved  orthogonal 
portion  N  Q  in  this  ca^e  acting  upwards.  The  disturbed  arc 
Pq  will  therefore  lie  above  V  p,  and  when  prolonged  to  meet 
the  plane  MSB,  will  intersect  it  in  a  point  in  advance  of  K ; 
so  that  in  this  configuration  the  node  will  advance  upon  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  of  M,  provided  always  that  the  latter  orbit 
remarna  fixed,  or,  at  least,  does  not  itself  shift  its  position 
in  Bueh  a  direction  as  to  defeat  this  result 

(622.)  Generally  speaking,  the  node  of  the  disturbed  orbit 
will  recede  upon  any  plane  which  we  viay  consider  as  fixed, 
whenever  the  action  of  the  orthogonal  disturbing  force  tends 
to  bring  the  disturbed  body  nearer  to  that  plmie ;  and  vice 
vena.  This  will  be  evident  on  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
annexed  figure,  in  which  C  A  represents  a  semicircle  of  the 
projection  of  the  fixed  [dane  as  seen  from  S  on  the  sphere  of 
the  heavens,  and  C  P  A  that  of  the  plane  of  P's  undiatuiljcd 
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orUt,  the  motion  of  P  being  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
horn  C  the  ascending^  to  A  the  descending  node.     It  is  at 


once  Been,  by  prolonging  Py,  "P  q'  into  arcs  of  great 
ciides,  P  r,  P  r',  (forwards  or  backwards,  as  the  case  may 
be)  to  meet  C  A,  that  the  node  will  have  retrograded 
through  the  arc  A  r,  or  C  r,  whenever  P  q  lies  between 
C  P  A  and  C  A,  or  when  the  perturbing  force  carries  P 
towards  the  fixed  plane,  but  will  have  advanced  through  A  r' 
or  C  r'  when  P  q'  lies  above  C  P  A,  or  when  the  disturbing 
impulse  has  lifted  P  above  its  old  orbit  or  away  from  the 
fixed  plane,  and  this  without  any  reference  to  whether  the  un^ 
diMiurbed  crbittuil  motion  .of  V  at  the  moment  is  carrying  it 
towards  Hie  phme  C  A  or  from  ity  as  in  the  two  citses 
represented  in  the  figure. 

(623.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  mutual  disturbance  of  two 
bocUea  M  and  P,  in  the  various  configurations  in  whicli  they 
may  be  presented  to  each  other  and  to  their  common  central 
body.  And  first,  let  us  take  the  case,  as  the  siniples?t,  where 
the  disturbed  orbit  is  exterior  to  that  of  the  disturbing  body 
(as  in  fig.  art.  614.),  and  the  distance  between  the  orbits 
greater  than  the  scmiaxis  of  the  smaller.  First,  let  both 
planets  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  line  of  nodes.  Then  (n.s 
in  art.  620.)  the  direction  of  the  whole  disturbing  force,  aiul 
therefore  also  that  of  its  orthogonal  component,  will  be  towanls 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plane  of  P's  orbit  from  that  on  which 
M  lies.  Its  eficct  therefore  will  be,  to  draw  P  out  of  its  plane 
in  a  direction yroi/i  the  plane  of  M's  orbit,  so  that  in  this  state 
of  things  the  node  will  advance  on  tlie  latter  plane,  however 
P  and  M  may  be  situated  in  these  semicircumfcrences  of  their 
respective  orbits.  Suppose,  next,  M  transferred  to  the 
oppoeite  side  of  the  line  of  nodes,  tlien  will  the  direction  cf 
its  action  on  P,  with  respect  to  the  phuie  of  P's  orbit,  bo 
reversed,  and  P  in  quitting  that  plane  will  now  a|>pr(>ach  to 
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sedlng  from  tlie  plane  of  M's  orbit,  bo  tliat  ito 

V  recede  on  that  plane. 

'M  IB,  while  M  and  P  revolve  about  S,  and  in  the 

e  many  revolutions  of  each  arc  presented  to  each 

to  S  in  oil  possible  configurations,  the  node  of  P's 

1        always  advance  on  M's  when  both  bodies  are  on 

mme  side  of  the  line  of  nodes,  and  recede  when  on  the 

.     They  will  therefore,  on  an  average,  advance  and 

i>  during   equal    times    (supposing  the   orbits   nearly 

:ular).     And,  therefore,   if  thor  advance  were  at   each 

:ant  of  ita  duration  equally  rapid  with  their  recess  at  each 

spending  instant  during  that  phase  of  the  movement,  they 


would  merely  osiullate  to  and  fro  about  a  mean  position, 
without  any  permanent  motion  in  either  direction.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  rapidity  of  their  receaa  in  every  position 
&vourable  to  recess  ie  greater  than  that  of  their  advance  in 
the  corresponding  opposite  position.  To  show  this,  let  ue 
consider  any  two  configurations  in  which  M's  phases  are 
diametrically  oppo^te,  eo  that  the  triangles  P  S  M,  P  S  M  ', 
shall  lie  in  one  plane,  having  any  indination  to  P's  orbit, 
according  to  the  situation  of  P.  Produce  P  S,  and  draw 
Mm,  M'm'  perpendicular  to  it,  which  will  therefore  be 
equal  Take  M  N  :  MS::MS*  :  MP',  and  M'K' :  M'S 
::  M'  S*  :  M'  P':  then,  if  the  oitiits  be  nearly  circles,  and 
therefore  M  S  =  M'S,  N'M'  will  be  less  than  MK;  and 
therefore  (since  PM'  is   greater  than    PM)   PN'  :  PM' 
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in  ft  greater  ratio  than  FN  :  PM;  and  consequently^  by 
aimilar  trian^es^  drawing  Nn»  N'n'  perpendicular  to  PS, 
N'  «' :  M'  m'  in  a  greater  ratio  than  Nn  :  Mm,  and 
tberefbre  N'n'  is  greater  than  Nn.  Now  the  plane 
PMM'  intersects  P's  orbit  in  PS,  and  being  inclined  to 
that  orUt  at  the  same  angle  through  its  whole  extent,  if  from 
NandN^perpendicuIars  be  conceived  let  fall  on  that  orbit, 
these  will  be  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  N  n,  N'  7i' ; 
and  therefore  the  perpendicular  from  W  will  be  greater  than 
that  from  N.  Now  since  by  art.  611.  N '  S  and  N  S  repre- 
sent in  quantity  and  direction  the  total  disturbing  forces  of 
M'  and  M  on  P  respectively,  therefore  these  perpendiculars 
express  (art  615.)  the  orthogonal  disturbing  forces,  the 
fbnner  of  which  tends  (as  above  shown)  to  make  the  nodes 
recede,  and  the  latter  to  advance ;  and  therefore  the  prepon- 
derance in  every  such  pair  of  situations  of  M  is  in  favour  of 
a  retrograde  motion. 

(625.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  case  where  the  distance 
between  the  orbits  is  less  than  the  semiaxis  of  the  interior, 
or  in  which  the  least  Stance  of  M  from  P  is  less  than  M  S. 


Take  any  situation  of  P  with  respect  to  the  line  of  nodes 
A  C.  Then  two  points  d  and  e,  distant  by  less  than  120% 
can  be  taken  on  the  orbit  of  M  equidistant  from  P  with  S. 
Suppose  M  to  occupy  successively  every  possible  situation  in 
its  orbit,  P  retaining  its  place ;  —  then,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
existence  of  the  arc  de,  in  which  the  relations  of  art.  624.  arc 
reversed,  it  would  appear  by  the  reasoning  of  that  article 
that  the  motion  of  the  node  is  direct  when  M  occupies  any 
part  of  the  semiorbit  F  M  B,  and  retrograde  when  it  is  in 
the  opposite,  but  that  the  retrograde  motion  on  the  wliole 
would  predominate.     Much  more  then  will  it  preduminato 
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when  there  exists  an  arc  <IMe  within  which  if  M  be  placed,! 
its  action  will  produce  a  retrograde  instead  of  a  direct  motion. 
(62fi.)  This  supposes  that  the  arc  de  lies  wholly  in  the 
semicircle  FrfB.     But  suppose  it  to  lie,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  partly  within  and  partly  without  that  circle.     The 
greater  part  (/B  necessarily  lies  within  it,  and  not  only  so, 
but  within  that  portion,  the 
I  point  of  M's  orbit  nearest  to 
P,  in  which,  therefore,  the 
retrograding    force    has    ita 
maximum,  b  situated.     Al- 
though, therefore,  in  the  poiv  m 
lion  B  e,  it  is  true,  the  retrograde  tendency  otherwise  general'  \ 
over  the  whole  of  that  semicircle  (Art.  624.)  will   be  re> J 
versed,  yet  the  effect  of  this  will  be  much  more  than  couii«fl 
tcrbalanced  by  the  more  energetic  and  more  prolonged  re-4 
trograde  action  over  dB  ;  and,  therefore,   in   this  case  alsoy'l 
on  the  avenge  of  every  possible  situation  of  M,  the  motion 
of  the  node  will  be  retrograde. 

(627.)  Letus  kstly  consider  an  interior  planet  disturbed  by 
an  exterior.  Take  il  D  and  ME  (fig.  of  art,  Gil.)  each  equal 
to  JUS.  Then  fijrst,  when  P  is  bet»-een  D  aud  the  node  A, 
being  nearer  than  S  to  M,  the  disturbing  force  acts  towards 
M's  orbit  on  the  side  on  which  M  lies,  and  the  node  recedes.  It 
also  recedes  when  (M  retaiuing  the  same  situation)  P  is  in 
any  part  of  the  arc  E  C  from  E  to  the  other  node,  because  in 
that  wtuation  the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force,  It  ifl  true, 
is  reversed,  but  that  portion  of  P's  orbit  being  also  reversely 
situated  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  M's,  P  is  still  urged 
towards  the  latter  plane,  but  on  the  side  opposite  to  M. 
Thus,  (M  holding  its  place)  whenever  P  is  anywhere  in 
DA  or  E  C,  the  node  recedes.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
advances  whenever  P  is  between  A  and  E  or  between 
C  and  D,  because,  in  these  arcs,  only  one  of  the  two  deter- 
mining elements  (viz.  the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force 
with  respect  to  the  plane  of  P's  orbit ;  and  the  situation  of 
the  one  plane  with  respect  to  the  other  as  to  above  and  below) 
has  undergone  reversal     Now  fii-st,  whenever  M  is  anywhere 
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bnt  in  the  Hue  of  nodcs^  the  sum  of  the  arcs  D  A  nnd  E  C 
dceeds  a  Bemicircle,  and  that  the  more^  the  nearer  M  is  to 
i  poatioii  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  nodes.  Secondly, 
dw  ares  faYOurable  to  the  recess  of  the  node  comprehend  those 
stoations  in  which  the  orthogonal  disturbing  force  is  most 
powerful,  and  vice  versd.  This  is  evidentj  because  as  P 
qiproacfaea  D  or  E^  this  component  decreases,  and  vanishes 
aft  those  points  (612.).  The  movement  of  the  node  itself 
abo  vaniahes  when  P  comes  to  the  node,  for  although  in  this 
pofition  the  disturbing  orthogonal  force  neither  vanishes  nor 
cfaangea  its  direction,  yet,  since  at  the  instant  of  P's  passing 
the  node  (A)  the  recess  of  the  node  is  changed  into  an 
■dvaDcey  it  must  necessarily  at  that  point  be  stationary.* 
Owing  to  both  these  causes,  therefore,  (that  the  node  recedes 
during  a  longer  time  than  it  advances,  and  that  a  more 
eneigetic  force  acting  in  its  recess  causes  it  to  recede  more 
npidly,)  the  retrograde  motion  will  preponderate  on  the 
whole  in  each  complete  synodic  revolution  of  P.  And  it  is 
evident  that  the  reasoning  of  this  and  tlie  foregoing  articles, 
18  no  way  vitiated  by  a  moderate  amount  of  excentricity  in 
either  orbit. 

(628.)  It  is  therefore  a  general  proposition,  that  on  the 
average  of  each  complete  synodic  revolution,  the  node  of 
every  disturbed  planet  recedes  upon  the  orbit  of  the  disturb- 
ing one,  or  in  other  words,  that  in  every  pair  of  orbits,  the 

*     It  would  teem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  a  ebange  per  taUum  took  place  here,  hut 
At  continuity  of  the  nodc*8  motion  will  be  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the 
figure,  where  6 ad  is  a  portion  of  Ps  disturbed  path  near  the  node  A, 


towards  the  plane  G  A.     Tlic  momentary  place  of  the  moving  node  is 
datamincd  by  the  intencction  of  the  tangent  6  e  with  A  G,  which  as  6  pames 
a  tod^  recedes  from  A  to  a,  rests  there  for  an  instant,  and  then  advances 
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1  i-eccJes  upon  the  other,  and  of  course  upon  a 

]        DC  plane  which  we  may  regard  as  fixed.     On  i 

le  not  intermediate  between  theiu,  however,  the  node  of  0119 

t  will  advance,  and  that  of  the  otiicr  will  recede.     SuppoM 

instance,  C  A  C  to  be  a  plane  intennediatc  between  P  B 


id  M  M  the  two  orbila.  H  p  p  and  m  m  be  the  new  \ 
ana  of  the  orbits,  the  node  of  P  on  M  will  have  receded 
a  A  to  6,  that  of  M  on  P  from  A  to  4,  that  of  P  and  M 
uu  C  C  roBpectively  from  A  to  1  and  from  A  to  2.  But  if 
F  A  F  be  a  plane  not  intermediate,  the  node  of  M  on  that 
plane  has  receded  from  A  to  6,  but  that  of  P  will  have 
advanced  from  A  to  7.  If  the  fixed  plane  have  not  a  common 
intersectioQ  with  thoee  of  both  orbits,  it  ia  equally  easy  to 
aee  that  the  node  of  the  disturbed  orbit  may  either  recede  on 
both  that  phme  and  the  disturbing  orbit  or  advance  on  the 
one  and  recede  on  the  other,  according  to  the  relative  utoation 
of  the  planes. 

(629.)  Thia  is  the  case  with  the  planetary  orbits.  They 
do  not  all  intersect  each  other  in  a  common  node.  Although 
perfectly  true,  therefore,  that  the  node  of  any  one  planet 
would  recede  on  the  orbit  of  any  and  each  other  by  the  in- 
dividual action  of  that  other,  yet,  when  all  act  together,  recess 
on  one  plane  may  be  equivalent  to  advance  on  another,  so 
that  the  motion  of  the  node  of  any  one  orbit  on  a  given  plane, 
arising  from  their  joint  action,  taking  into  account  the  different 
situations  of  all  the  planes,  becomes  a  curiously  complicated 
phenomenon  whose  law  cannot  be  very  ea»ly  expressed  in 
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woids,  though  reducible  to  strict  mimerical  statement,  being, 
in  Act,  a  mere  geometrical  result  of  what  is  above  shown. 

(630.)  The  nodes  of  all  the  planetary  orbits  on  the  true 
ecliptic,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  retrograde,  though  they  are 
not  all  80  on  a  fixed  plane,  such  as  we  may  conceive  to  exist 
in  the  planetary  system,  and  to  be  a  plane  of  reference 
onafiected  by  their  mutual  disturbances.  It  is,  however,  to 
the  ecliptic,  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  referring 
their  movements  from  our  station  in  the  system ;  and  if  wc 
would  transfer  our  ideas  to  a  fixed  plane,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  take  account  of  the  variation  of  the  ecliptic  itself,  produced 
by  the  joint  action  of  all  the  planets. 

(631.)  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  masses  of  the  planets, 
and  their  great  distances  from  each  other,  the  revolutions  of 
their  nodes  are  excessively  slow,  being  in  every  case  less 
than  a  single  degree  per  century,  and  in  most  cases  not 
amounting  to  half  that  quantity.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
moon,  and  that  owing  to  two  distinct  reasons.  First,  that 
the  disturbing  force  itself  arising  from  the  sun's  action,  (as 
appears  from  the  table  given  in  art.  612.)  bears  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  the  earth's  central  attraction  on  the 
moon  than  in  the  case  of  any  planet  disturbed  by  any  other. 
And  secondly,  because  the  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon, 
within  which  the  average  is  struck,  (and  always  on  the  side 
of  recess)  is  only  29^  days,  a  period  much  shorter  than  that 
of  any  of  the  planets,  and  vastly  so  than  that  of  several 
among  them.  All  this  is  agreeable  to  what  has  already  been 
stated  (art.  407,  408.)  respecting  the  motion  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that,  when  cal- 
culated, as  it  has  been,  &  priori  from  an  exact  'estimation 
€i  all  the  acting  forces,  the  result  is  found  to  coincide  with 
perfect  precbion  with  that  immediately  derived  from  obser- 
vation, so  that  not  a  doubt  can  subsist  as  to  this  being  the 
real  process  by  which  so  remarkable  an  eficct  is  produced. 

(632.)  So  far  as  the  physical  condition  of  each  planet  is 
concerned,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  position  of  their  nodes  can 
be  of  little  importance.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  mutual 
inclinations  of  their  orbits  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to 
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of  eafih.     A  variation  in  tlic  position  of  t 
ifitancG,  by  which  it?  pole  should  shift  its  dists 
le  of  the  equator,  would  disturb  our  scasonatl 
i«  j/Ianc  of  the  earth's  orbit,  for  instance,  ever  be  e 
J  as  to  bring  the  ecliptic  to  coincide  with  the  equato 
aid  have  perpetual  spring  over  all  the  world ;  and,  i 
other  hand,   should   it  coincide   with  a  meridian,    th^B 
nes  of  summer  and  winter  would  become  inlolemble.'  i 
iquiry,  then,  of  the  variations  of  inclination  of  the 
Detary  orbits   inter  se,  is  one  of  much    higher  practical 
i^rest  than  those  of  their  nodes. 

'"33.)  Referring  to  the  figures  of  art.  610.  el  seg.,  it  is 

nt  that  the  plane  S  P  y,  in  which  the  disturbed  body 

ves  during   an  instant  of  time   from  its  quitting  P,  -s 

I'erently  inclined  to  the  orbit  of  M,  or  to  a  fixed  plane, 

(11  the  original  or  undisturbed  plane  P  S  p.     The  difference 

hsolute  position  of  these  two  planes  in  space  is  the  angle 

between  the  planes  P  S  R  and  P  S  r,  and  is  therefore 

lablc  by  spherical  trigonometry,  when  the  angle  R  S  r 

or  the  momentary  recess  of  the  node  is  known,  and  also 

the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  orbits  to  each  other. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  between  the  momentary  change  of 

inclination,  and  the  momentary  recess  of  the   node   there 

exists  an  intimate  relation,  and  that  the  research  of  the  one 

is  in  fact  bound  up  in  that  of  the  other.     This  may  be, 

perhaps,  made  clearer,  by  considering  the  orbit  of  P  to  be 

not  merely  an  imaginary  line,  but  an  actual  circle  or  elliptic 

hoop  of  some  rigid  material,  without  inertia,  on  which,  as  on 

a  wire,  the  body  P  may  slide  as  a  head.     It  is  evident  that 

the  position  of  this  hoop  will  be  determined  at  any  instant, 

by  its  inclination  to  the  ground  plane  to  which  It  is  referred, 

and  by  the  place  of  its  intersection  therewith,  or  node.     It 

will  also  be  determined  by  the  momentary  direction  of  P's 

motion,  which  (having  no  inertia)  it  must  obey ;  and  any 

change  by  which  P  should,  in  the  next  instant,  alter  ita 

orbit,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  shifting,  bodily,  of  the  whole 

hoop,  changing  at  once  its  inclination  and  nodes. 

(634.)  One   immediate   conclusion  from  what   has   been 
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pomted  out  abov^  is  that  where  the  orbits^  as  in  the  case  of 
the  planetaiy  STStem  and  the  moon,  are  slightly  inclined  to 
one  anothcTy  the  momentaiy  yariations  of  the  mclination  are 
of  an  Older  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  in  the  place 
of  the  node.  This  is  evident  on  a  mere  inspection  of  our 
figure,  the  angle  B  P  r  being,  by  reason  of  the  small  in- 
clination of  the  planes  S  P  B  and  B  S  r,  necessarily  much 
wnaller  than  the  angle  B  S  r.  In  proportion  as  the  planes 
of  the  orbits  are  brought  to  coincidence,  a  very  trifling 
angular  movement  of  P  /?  about  P  S  as  an  axis  will  make  a 
great  variation  in  the  situation  of  the  point  r,  where  its 
prolongation  intersects  the  ground  plane. 

(635.)  Beferring  to  the  figure  of  art  622.,  we  perceive 
that  although  the  motion  of  the  node  is  retrograde  whenever 
the  momentaiy  disturbed  arc  P  Q  lies  between  the  planes 
C  A  and  C  G  A  of  the  two  orbits,  and  vice  versd,  indifferently 
whether  F  be  in  the  act  of  receding  from  the  plane  C  A,  as 
in  the  quadrant  C  Q,  or  of  approaching  to  it,  as  in  G  A,  yet 
the  same  identity  as  to  the  character  of  the  change  docs  not 
iubeist  in  respect  of  the  inclination.  The  inclination  of  the 
disturbed  orbit  (i.  e.  of  its  momentary  element)  P  ^  or  Fg^ 
h  measured  by  the  spherical  angle  P  r  H  or  P  r^  H.  Now 
in  the  quadrant  C  G,  P  r  H  is  less,  and  P  /  H  greater  than 
P  C  H ;  but  in  G  A,  the  converse.  Hence  this  rule :  — 
Ist,  If  the  disturbing  force  urge  P  towards  the  plane  of 
M's  orbity  and  the  undisturbed  motion  of  P  carry  it  also 
towards  that  plane ;  and  2dly,  if  the  disturbing  force  urge 
P  fiom  that  plane,  whUe  P's  undisturbed  motion  also  carries 
it  from  it,  in  either  case  the  inclination  momentarily  in- 
ereases;  but  if,  Sdly,  the  disturbing  force  act  to,  and  Ps 
motion  carry  it  from — or  if  the  force  act  from,  and  the 
motion  carry  it  to,  that  plxuie,  the  inclination  momentarily 
diminishes.  Or  (including  all  the  cases  under  one  alternative) 
if  the  action  of  the  disturbing  force  and  the  undisturbed 
motion  of  P  with  reference  to  the  plane  of  M's  orbit  be  of 
the  same  character,  the  inclination  increases ;  if  of  contrary 
eharacters,  it  diminishes. 

(636.)  To  pass  from  the  momentary  cluingcs  which  take 
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^  in  the  relations  of  nature  to  the  aocnmulated  efiecta 
duced  in  considerable  lapses  of  time  hj  the  contmued 
don  of  the  same  causes^  nnder  circomstiaiieee  yaried  hf 
M  yery  effects,  is  the  business  of  the  integral  calculua^ 
ithout  going  into  atiy  circulations,  however,  it  will  bd 
ysy  for  us  to  demonstrate  from  the  principles  aboye  laid 
wn,  the  leading  features  of  tiiis  part  of  the  planetary 
aeory,  yiz.  the  periodic  nature  of  the  change  of  the  inclina- 
ons  of  two  orbits  to  each  other,  the  re-establishment  of 
leir  original  yalues,  and  the  consequent  oscillation  of  each 
ane  about  a  certain  mean  portion.     As  in  explaining  the 
otion  of  the  nodes,  we  will  conmience,  as  the  simplest  case, 
th  that  of  an  exterior  planet  disturbed  by  an  interior  one 
less  than  half  its  distance  irom  the  central  body.     Let 
1 C  A'  be  the  great  circle  of  the  heavens  into  which  M's 
bit  seen  from  S  is  projected,  extended  into  a  straight  line:, 
1  A  ^  C  A  A'  the  corresponding  projection  of  the   orbit 
P  so  seen.     Let  M  occupy  some  fixed  situation,  suppose 
n  the  semicircle  A  C,  and  let  P  describe  a  complete  revolu- 
tion from  A  through  ^  C  A  to  A'.     Then  while  it  is  between 
A  and  ^  or  in  its  first  quadrant,  its  motion  is  from  the  plane 
of  M's  orbit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  orthogonal  force  acts 


from  that  plane :  the  inclination,  therefore,  (art.  635.)  in- 
creases. In  the  second  quadrant  the  motion  of  P  is  to,  but 
the  force  continues  to  act  from,  the  plane,  and  the  inclination 
again  decreases.  A  similar  alternation  takes  place  in  its 
course  through  the  quadrants  C  h  and  h  A.  Thus  the  plane 
of  P's  orbit  oscillates  to  and  fro  about  its  mean  position  twice 
in  each  revolution  of  P.  During  this  process  if  M  held  a 
fixed  position  at  G,  the  forces  being  symmetrically  alike  on 
either  side,  the  extent  of  these  oscillations  would  be  exactly 
equal,  and  the  inclination  at  the  end  of  one  revolution  of  P 
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'would  revert  predsely  to  its  original  value.  But  if  M  be 
elsewhere,  this  will  not  be  the  casc^  and  in  a  single  revolution 
of  P,  only  a  partial  compensation  will  be  operated^  and  an 
overplus  on  the  side,  suppose  of  diminution,  will  remain  out- 
standing. But  when  M  comes  to  M^  a  point  equidistant 
firom  G  on  the  other  side,  this  effect  will  be  precisely  reversed 
(supposing  the  orbits  circular).  On  the  average  of  both 
otuations,  therefore,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  M  were 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  placed  at  M  and  the 
other  at  M',  which  will  annihilate  the  preponderance  in 
question  and  effect  a  perfect  restoration.  And  on  an  average; 
of  all  possible  situations  of  M,  the  effect  will  in  like  manner 
be  the  same  as  if  its  mass  were  distributed  over  the  whole 
circumference  of  its  orbit,  forming  a  ring,  each  portion  of 
which  will  exactly  destroy  the  effect  of  that  similarly  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  of  nodes. 

(637.)  The  reasoning  is  precisely  sunilar  for  the  more 
complicated  cases  of  arts.  (625.)  and  (627.).  Suppose  that 
owing  either  to  the  proximity  of  the  two  orbits,  (in  the  c^ise 
of  an  exterior  disturbed  planet)  or  to  the  disturbed  orbit 
being  interior  to  the  disturbing  one,  there  were  a  larger  or 
less  portion,  d  e,  of  P's  orbit  in  which  these  relations  were 
reversed.  Let  M  be  the  position  of  M'  corresponding  to 
dfj  then  taking  G  M'=  G  M,  there  will  be  a  similar  portion 
<f  tf*  bearing  precisely  the  same  reversed  relation  to  M',  and 
therefore,  the  actions  of  M'  M,  will  equally  neutralize  each 
other  in  this  as  in  the  former  state  of  things. 

(638.)  To  operate  a  complete  and  rigorous  com^xinsation, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  M  should  be  presented  to  P  in 
every  possible  configuration,  not  only  with  respect  to  P  itself, 
but  to  the  line  of  nodes,  to  the  position  of  wliich  line  the 
whole  reasoning  bears  reference.  In  the  case  of  the  moon  for 
example,  the  disturbed  body  (the  moon)  revolves  in  27'^'322, 
the  disturbing  (the  sun)  in  365^*256,  and  the  line  of  nodes 
in  6793*'391,  numbers  in  proportion  to  each  other  about  as 
1  to  13  and  249  respectively.  Now  in  13  revolutions  of  P, 
and  one  of  M,  if  the  node  remained  fixed,  P  would  have 
been  presented  to  M  so  nearly  in  every  configuration  as  to 
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Its  lui  almost  exact  compensation.  But  m  1  revolatit 
(,  or  13  of  P,  the  node  itself  has  shifted  ^y^  or  about  -^ 
1  a  revolution,  in  a  (Urection  opposite  to  tlic  revolutions  of 
>I  and  P,  90  that  although  P  has  been  brought  back  to  the 
ime  configuration  with  respect  to  M,  both  are  yv  '^^  * 
JTolution  in  advance  of  the  same  configuration  aa  respects 
I  node.  The  compensation,  therefore,  will  not  be  exac^ 
tnd  to  make  it  so,  this  process  must  he  gone  through  19 
imea,  at  the  end  of  which  botli  the  bodies  will  be  restored 
CO  the  same  relative  position,  not  only  with  respect  to  each 
Itlier,  hut  to  the  node.  The  fractional  parts  of  entire 
ivolutiona,  which  in  this  explanation  have  been  neglected, 
ire  evidently  no  farther  influential  than  as  rendering  the 
compensation  thus  operated  in  a  revolution  of  the  node 
slightly  inexact,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  a  compound  period 
f  greater  duration,  at  the  end  of  which  a  compensation  almoet 
lathematically  rigorous,  will  have  been  effected. 
(639.)  It  is  clear  then,  tliat  if  the  orbits  be  circles,  the 
lapse  of  a  very  moderate  number  of  revolutions  of  the  bodies 
will  very  nearly,  and  that  of  a  revolution  of  the  node  almost 
exactly,  bring  about  a  perfect  restoration  of  the  incIinationB. 
If,  however,  we  suppose  the  orbita  excentrie,  it  is  no  less 
evident,  owing  to  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  distribution 
of  the  forces,  that  a  perfect  compensation  will  not  be  effected 
either  in  one  or  in  any  number  of  revolutions  of  P  and  M, 
independent  of  the  motion  of  the  node  itself,  as  there  will 
always  be  some  configuration  more  favourable  to  either  an 
increase  of  inclination  than  its  opposite  is  uniavouiiible. 
Thus  will  arise  a  change  of  inclination  which,  were  the 
nodes  and  apsides  of  the  orbits  fixed,  would  be  always  pro- 
gressive in  one  Erection  until  the  planes  were  brought  to 
coincidence.  But,  Ist,  half  a  revolution  of  the  nodes  would  of 
itself  reverse  the  direction  of  this  progression  by  making  the 
position  in  question  favour  the  opposite  movement  of  in- 
clination ;  and,  2dly,  the  planetary  apsides  are  themselves 
In  motion  with  unequal  velocities,  and  thus  the  configuration 
whose  influence  destroys  the  balance,  is,  itself,  always 
ahifting  its  place  on  the  orbits.     The  variations  of  inclination 
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dependent  cm  the  excentricities  are  therefore,  like  those 
independent  of  them,  periodical  and  being,  moreover,  of  an 
Older  moore  minute  (by  reason  of  the  smalhiess  of  the 
exoentridtieB)  than  the  latter,  it  is  evident  that  the  total 
Tazution  of  the  planetary  inclinations  must  fluctuate  within 
my  nanow  limits.  Geometers  have  accordingly  demon- 
Bfarated  by  an  aocnrate  analysis  of  all  the  circumstances,  and 
mezact  estimation  of  the  acting  forces,  that  such  is  the  case; 
and  ibis  ia  what  is  meant  by  asserting  the  stability  of  the 
plaoetary  system  as  to  the  mutual  inclinations  of  its  orbits. 
By  the  zeeeaidies  of  Lagrange  (of  whose  analytical  conduct 
h  18  impoesible  here  to  give  any  idea),  the  following  elegant 
dieoicem  lias  been  demonstrated:  — 

^Ifihe  mass  of  every  planet  be  multiplied  by  the  square  root 
rfAe  megcr  axis  of  its  orbit,  and  the  product  by  the  square 
of  As  tangent  of  its  inclination  to  afixedplane,  the  sum  of  all 
thess  products  will  be  constantly  the  same  under  the  influence  of 
Aeir  mutual  attraction/*  If  the  present  situation  of  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  be  taken  for  that  fixed  plane  (the  ecliptic  itself 
being  Tariable  like  the  other  orbits),  it  is  found  that  this  sum  is 
actually  very  small:  it  must,  therefore,  always  remain  so.  This 
lemaAable  theorem  alone,  then,  would  guarantee  the  stability 
of  the  orbltB  of  the  greater  planets ;  but  from  what  has  above 
been  shown  of  the  tendency  of  each  planet  to  work  out  a 
compensation  on  every  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  minor 
ones  are  not  excluded  from  this  beneficial  arrangement. 

(640.)  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plane  of  the 
ediptio  does  actually  vary  by  the  actions  of  the  planets. 
The  amount  of  this  variation  is  about  48'^  per  century,  and 
has  long  been  recognized  by  astronomers,  by  an  increase 
of  the  latitudes  of  all  the  stars  in  certain  situations,  and  their 
dimiimtion  in  the  opposite  re^ons.  Its  efiect  is  to  bring  the 
ecfiptio  by  so  much  per  annum  nearer  to  coincidence  with 
Ac  equator;  but  from  what  we  have  above  seen,  this 
finmration  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  will  not  go  on 
beyond  certain  very  moderate  limits,  after  which  (although 
in  an  immense  period  of  ages,  being  a  compound  cycle 
lewiliLag  fix>m  the  joint  action  of  all  the  planets,)  it  will 
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,se,  and  thua  oscillate  backward  and  forward  about 

mn  poaitiou,  the  extent  of  ita  deviation  to  one  ride  and 

r  being  less  than  1°  21'. 

i.)  One  effect  of  this  variation  of  the  plane  of  the 

c, —  that  which  causes  ita  nodes  on  a  fixed  plane  to 

Lge, — 18  mixed  up  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 

UD  distinguish  able  from  it,  except  in  theory.     Tliis  last- 

itioned  phsonomenou  is,  however,  due  to  another  cause, 

gous,  it  is  true,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to  those  above 

idered,    but    singularly    modified    by    the   circumBtances 

ler  which  it  is  produced.     We  shall  endeavour  to  render 

modifications  intelligible,  as  far  as  they  can  he  made  so 

mt  the  intervention  of  analytical  formnlje. 

42.)  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  as  we  have  shown 

■U  312,,  consists  in  a  continual  retr (gradation  of  the  node 

be   earth's   equator  on   the  ecliptic ;   and  is,  therefore, 

ualy   an  effect  so   far   analogous  to  the  general  phio- 

ijnon  of  the  retrogradation   of  the  nodes  of  the  orbits 

ich   other.       Tlie    immense    distance    of    the    planets, 

jwever,   compared   with  the   eize  of  tlie   earth,   and   the 

BmaUness  of  their  masses  compared  to  that  of  the  sun,  puta 

their  action  out  of  the  question  in  the  enquiry  of  ita  cause, 

and  we  must,  therefore,  look  to  the  massive  though  distant 

sun,  and  to  our  near  though  minute  neighbour,  the  moon,  for  its 

explanation.     This  wiU,  accordingly,  be  found  in  their  dis* 

turbing  action  on  the  redundant  matter  accumulated  on  the 

equator  of  the  earth,  by  which  its  figure  is  rendered  spheroidal, 

combined  with  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis.     It  b  to  the 

sagacity  of  Newton  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this  Angular 

mode  of  action. 

(643.)  Suppose  in  our  figure  (art  611.)  that  instead  of 
one  body,  P,  revolving  round  S,  there  were  a  succession  of 
particles  not  coherent,  but  forming  a  kind  of  fluid  ring,  free 
to  change  its  form  by  any  force  appUed.  Then,  while  this 
ring  revolved  round  S  in  ita  own  plane,  under  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  distant  body  M,  (which  now  represents  the 
moon  or  the  sun,  as  P  does  one  of  the  particles  of  the 
earth's  equator,)  two  things   would  happen :  Ist,  its  figure 
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would  be  bent  out  of  a  plane  into  an  undulated  form,  those 
ports  of  it  within  the  arcs  D  A  and  £  C  being  rendered  more 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  M's  orbits  and  those  witliin  the  arcs 
A E,  CD,  less  so  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  2dly, 
the  nodes  of  this  ring,  regarded  as  a  whole,  without  re- 
spect to  its  change   of  figure,   would  retreat  upon    that 

(644.)  But  suppose  this  ring,  instead  of  consisting  of  diBcrete 
molecules  free  to  move  independently,  to  be  rigid  and 
incapable  of  such  flexure,  like  the  hoop  we  have  supposed  in 
art.  633.,  but  having  inertia,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  effort 
of  those  parts  of  it  which  tend  to  become  more  inclined  will 
act  through  the  medium  of  the  ring  itself  (as  a  mechanical 
engine  or  lever)  to  counteract  the  effort  of  those  which  have  at 
ike  tame  instant  a  contrary  tendency.  In  so  far  only,  then,  as 
there  exists  an  excess  on  the  one  or  the  other  side  will 
the  inclination  change,  an  average  being  struck  at  every 
moment  of  the  ring's  motion ;  just  as  was  shown  to  happen 
in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  inclinations,  in  every  com- 
plete revolution  of  a  single  disturbed  body,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  fixed  disturbing  one. 

(645.)  Meanwhile,  however,  the  nodes  of  the  rigid  ring 
will  retrograde,  the  general  or  average  tendency  of  the  nodes 
of  every  molecule  being  to  do  so.  Here,  as  in  the  other  case, 
a  struggle  will  take  place  by  the  counteracting  efforts  of  the 
moleciiles  contrarily  disposed,  propagated  through  the  solid 
Bobetance  of  the  ring ;  and  thus  at  every  instant  of  time,  an 
avetBge  will  be  struck,  which  being  identical  in  its  nature 
with  that  effected  in  the  complete  revolution  of  a  single 
&tnrbed  body,  will,  in  every  case,  be  in  favour  of  a  recess 
of  the  node,  save  only  when  the  disturbing  body,  be  it  sun 
or  moon,  is  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator. 

(646.)  This  reasoning  is  evidently  independent  of  any 
oonsideiation  of  the  cause  which  maintains  the  rotation  of  the 
ong;  whether  the  particles  be  small  satellites  retained  in 
civralar  orbits  under  the  equilibrated  action  of  attractive  and 
oentrifhigal  forces,  or  whether  they  be  small  masses  conceived 
as  attached  to   a  set  of  imaginary  S2)okcs,   as  of  a  wheel, 
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jrmg  in  S,  and  free  only  to  shift  their  planes  by  a  mo- 

of  those  apokes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  wheeL 

s  makeB  no  difference  in  the  general  effect ;  though  the 

rent  velocities  of  rotation,  which  may  be  impressed  on 

ch  a  system,  may  and  will  have  a  very  great  influence  both 

•x  the  absolute  and  relative  magnitudes  of  the  two  effects  ir 

•=tion  —  the  motion  of  the  nodes  and  change  of  inclination. 

will  be  easily  understood,  if  we  suppose  the  ring  without 

rotatory  motion,  in  which  extreme  case  it  is  obvious  that  so 

ig  as  M  remwned  fixed  there  would  take  place  no  recess 

nodes  at  all,  but  only  a  tendency  of  the  ring  to  tilt  its  plane 

nd  a  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  position  of  M,  bringing 

owards  the  line  S  M. 

f647.)  The  motion  of  such  a  ring,  then,  as  we  have  been 
laidering,  would  imitate,  so  far  as  the  recess  of  the  nodes 
8,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  only  that  its  nodes  would 
rograde  far  more  rapidly  than  the  observed  precession,  which 
icessively  slow.     But  now  conceive  tlua  ring  to  be  loaded 
nth  a  spherical  mass  enormously  heavier  than  iteelf,  placed 
Concentrically  within  It,  and  cohering  firmly  to  it,  but  in- 
different, or  very  nearly  eo,  to  any  such  cause  of  motion ;  and 
suppose,  moreover,  that  instead  of  one  such  ring  there  are  a 
vast  multitude  heaped  together  around  the  equator  of  such 
a  globe,  BO  as  to  form  an  elliptical  protuberance,  enveloping 
it  like  a  shell  on  all  »des,  but  whose  mass,  taken  tc^ther, 
should  form  but  a  very  minute  fraction  of  the  whole  spheroid. 
We  have  now  before  ns  a  tolerable  representation  of  the  case 
of  nature  * ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  rings,  having  to  drag 
round  with  them  in  their  nodal  revolution  this  great  inert 

*  That  B  perfeet  fpbere  would  be  n  ioerl  and  indllTemit  u  to  ■  rerolution 
of  the  nodei  of  its  equator  tinder  the  influence  of  a  dUtant  attracting  body  ippean 
from  ihii,  —  that  the  directioD  of  the  retullant  Utractiou  of  such  a  body,  or  of 
that  nngle  force  vhich,  opposed,  vould  neutraliie  and  deitro;  iis  whole  action, 
is  neceuariljr  in  a  line  paning  through  the  center  of  the  sphere,  and,  therefore, 
cBD  hsTe  no  tcndvnej  to  turn  the  sphere  one  way  or  other.  It  may  be  objected 
tf  the  reader,  that  the  whole  sphere  may  lie  conceived  as  consisting  of  rings 
parallel  to  its  equator,  of  eterj  possible  diameter,  and  that,  therefore,  its  nodes 
should  retrograde  even  without  a  prolubernnt  equator.  Tlie  inference  is  incorreet, 
but  our  limiu  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  an  eiporition  of  the  fallacy.  We 
should,  however,  caution  him,  generally,  ihni  no  dynamical  jubjcct  is  open  to 
more  inblakes  of  this  kind,  whicli  nothing  hut  the  closest  attention,  in  every 
nried  point  of  view,  win  detect. 
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WMBB,  will  have  their  yelodty  of  retrogradation  proportionally 
diminiahed.  Thus,  then^  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  motion 
andlar  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes^  and,  like  it, 
chaiacterized  by  extreme  slowness,  will  arise  from  the  causes 
in  actioiii 

(648.)  Now  a  recess  of  the  node  of  the  earth's  equator, 
upon  a  giyen  plane,  corresponds  to  a  conical  motion  of  its  axis 
nmnd  a  perpendicular  to  that  plane.  But  in  the  case  before 
us,  that  plane  is  not  the  ecliptic,  but  the  moon's  orbit  for  the 
time  being ;  and  it  may  be  asked  how  we  are  to  reconcile  this 
with  what  is  stated  in  art  317.  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
motion  in  question.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  nodes  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  being  in  a  state  of  continual  and  rapid  retrogradar 
tkni,  while  its  inclination  is  preserved  nearly  invariable,  the 
point  in  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  round  which  the  pole  of  the 
eartfa*8  equator  revolves  (with  that  extreme  slowness  character* 
ktic  of  the  precession)  is  itself  in  a  state  of  continual  circulation 
nmnd  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  with  that  much  more  rapid 
motion  which  belongs  to  the  lunar  node.  A  glance  at  the 
annwed  figure  will  explain  this  better  than  words.     P  is  the 

pole  of  the  ecUptic,  A  the  pole  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  moving  round  the  small  circle 
A  B  C  D  in  19  years ;  a  the  pole  of  the 
earth's  equator,  which  at  each  moment  of 
its  progress  has  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  varying  position  of  the  line  A  a, 
and  a  velocity  depending  on  the  varying 
intensity  of  the  acting  causes  during  the 
period  of  the  nodes.  This  velocity  how- 
ever being  extremely  small,  when  A  comes 
to  B,  C,  D,  E,  the  line  A  a  will  have 
tiken  up  the  portions  B  6,  C  c,  D  <f,  E  e,  and  the  earth's 
pole  a  irill  thus,  in  one  tropical  revolution  of  the  node,  have 
aniyed  at  e,  having  described  not  an  exactly  circular  arc  a  ^, 
but  a  single  undulation  of  a  wave-shape  or  epicyoloidal  curve, 
mi  e  de,  with  a  velocity  alternately  greater  and  less  than 
its  mean  motion,  and  this  will  be  repeated  in  every  succeed- 
ing revolution  of  the  node. 
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)w  tliis  ia  preciaely  the  kind  of  motion  whicb,  us 

re  seen  in  art,  325.,  the  pole  of  the  earths  equator 

Y  has  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  iu  conBcqiieoce  of  the 

t    effects    of    precession    and    nutation,    which    are    thus 

lographically  represented.     If  we  superadd  to  the  effect 

>iuiar  precession  tlmt  of  the  solar,  which  alone  would  cause 

!  pole  to  describe  a  tarclo  uniformly  about  P,   this  will 

■Illy  affect  the  undulations  of  our  waved  curve,  by  extending 

ifim  in   length,  hut  will   produce  no   effect   on  the  deptli 

I  the  waves,  or  the  excursions  of  the  earth's  asis  to  and  from 

e  pole  of  the  ecliptic     Thus  we  see  that  the  two  phenomena 

lutation  and  precession  are  intimately  connected,  or  rather 

t  of  them  essential  constituent  parts  of  one  and  the  same 

acnomeuoQ.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  rigorous 

rtalyeis  of  this  great  problem,  by  au  exact  estimation  of  all 

i  acting  forces  and  summation  of  their  dynamical  effects, 

to  the  precise  value  of  the  co-efficients  of  precesaon 

lutation,  which  observation  assigns  to  them.     The  solar 

limar  portions  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  that  is 

to  say,  those  portions  which  are  uniform,  arc  to  each  other 

in  the  proportion  of  about  2  to  5. 

(650.)  In  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  we  have  an  ex- 
ample (the  first  of  its  kind  which  has  occurred  to  us),  of  a 
periodical  movement  in  one  jmrt  of  the  system,  giving  rise  to 
a  motion  having  the  same  precise  period  in  another.  The 
motion  of  the  moon's  nodes  ia  here,  we  see,  represented, 
though  under  a  very  different  form,  yet  in  the  same  exact 
periodic  time,  by  a  movement  of  a  peculiar  oscillatory  kind 
impressed  on  the  solid  moss  of  the  eartL  We  roust  not  let 
the  opportunity  pass  of  generalizing  the  principle  involved  in 
this  result,  as  it  is  one  which  we  shall  find  again  and  again 
exemplified  in  every  part  of  physical  astronomy,  nay,  in  every 
department  of  natural  science.  It  may  be  stated  as  "  the 
principle  of  forced  oscillations,  or  of  forced  vibrations,  "  and 
thus  generally  announced  :  — 

If  one  part  of  any  sy$tem  connected  either  by  material  ties,  or 
by  the  mutual  attractions  of  its  members,  be  continually  main- 
tained by  any  cmtse,  whi:t1ier  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the 
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jyiton  or  external  to  it,  in  a  state  of  regular  periodic  motiouy 
tkat  motion  will  be  propagated  throughout  tlie  whole  systems 
and  will  give  rise^  in  every  mender  of  it,  and  in  every  part  of 
eaek  member,  to  periodic  movements  executed  in  equal  period, 
with  that  to  which  they  otoe  tlieir  origin,  though  not  necessarily 
synchronous  with  them  in  their  maxima  and  minima,  * 

The  system  may  be  favourably  or  mifavourably  constituted 
fiur  such  a  transfer  of  periodic  movements^  or  favourably  in 
some  of  its  parts  and  unfavourably  in  others ;  and  accordingly 
as  it  is  the  one  or  the  other,  the  derivative  oscillation  (as  it 
may  be  termed)  will  be  imperceptible  in  one  case,  of  appre- 
ciable magnitude  in  another,  and  even  more  perceptible  in  its 
viable  e£fects  than  the  original  cause  in  a  third ;  of  this  last 
kind  we  have  an  instance  in  the  moon's  acceleration,  to  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

(651.)  It  so  happens  that  our  situation  on  the  earth,  and 
the  delicacy  which  our  observations  have  attained,  enable  us 
to  make  it  as  it  were  an  instrument  to  feel  these  forced 
vibrations,  —  these  derivative  motions,  communicated  from 
various  quarters,  especially  from  our  near  neighbour,  the 
moon,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  detect,  by  the  trembling 
€i  a  board  beneath  us,  the  secret  transfer  of  motion  by  which 
the  sound  of  an  organ  pipe  is  dispersed  through  the  air,  and 
curied  down  into  the  earth.  Accordingly,  the  monthly  re- 
Tolution  of  the  moon,  and  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun, 
prodace,  each  of  them,  small  nutations  in  the  earth's  axis, 
whose  periods  are  respectively  half  a  month  and  half  a  year, 
each  of  which,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  one  portion  of  a  period  consisting  of  two  equal  and  similar 
parts.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance,  by  far,  of  this 
propagation  of  'periods,  and  one  of  high  importance  to  man- 
kind, is  that  of  the  tides,  which  are  forced  oscillations,  excited 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  in  an  ocean  disturbed  from  its 
figure  by  the  varjring  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  each 


a  dcmoostration  of  this  theorem  for  the  forced  Tibrations  of  systems 
bj  nuterial  ties  of  imperfect  elasticity,  in  my  treatise  on  Sound, 
Eoeyc  Mctrop.  art.  32S.  The  demonstration  ib  easily  extended  and  generalized 
lo  1^  in  other  systems. 
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ita  own  orbit,  and  propagating  its  own  period 

)  joint  phenomenon.     The  explanation  of  the  tides, 

belongs  more  properly  to  that  part  of  the  general 

b  oi'  perturbations  which   treats  of  the  action  of  the 

component  of  the  disturbing   force,  and  is  therefora 

aed  to  a  Bubeeiiuent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THEORY   OF   THE  AXES,   PERIHELIA,   AND  EXCEN- 

TRICITIES. 

TARIATION  OF  ELEMENTS  IN  GENERAL.  —  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN 
PERIODIC  AND  8ECT7LAR  YABIATIONS.  —  GEOMETRICAL  EXPRESSION 
OF  TANGENTIAL  AND  NORMAL  FORCES. — ^VARIATION  OF  THE  MAJOR 
AXIS  PRODUCED  ONLT  BT  THE  TANGENTIAL  FORCE. —  LAGRANGE's 
THEOREM  OF  THE   CONSERVATION   OF  THE  MEAN  DISTANCES  AND 

PERIODS. THEORY  OF  THE  PERIHELIA  AND  EXCENTRICITIES. — 

—  GEOMETRICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  THEIR  MOMENTARY  VARIA- 
TIONS.  ESTIMATION    OF    THE    DISTURBING    FORCES   IN    NEARLY 

CIRCULAR  ORBITS. APPLICATION  TO  THE  CASE  OF  THE  MOON. — 

THEORY  OF  THE  LUNAR  APSIDES  AND  EXCENTRICITY.  —  EXPE- 
RIMENTAL ILLUSTRATION. —  APPLICATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING 
FRDTCIFLES  TO  THE  PLANETARY  THEORY.  —  COMPENSATION  IN 
ORBITS  VERY  NEARLY  CIRCULAR.  —  EFFECTS  OF  ELLIPTICITY.  — 
GENERAL  RESULTS. —  LAGRANGE'S  THEOREM  OF  THE  STABIUTY 
OF  THE  EXCENTiaCITIES. 

(652.)  In  the  foregoing  cliapter  we  have  sufSciently  ex- 
plained the  action  of  the  orthogonal  component  of  the  dis- 
turbing force,  and  traced  it  to  its  results  in  a  continual 
displacement  of  the  plane  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  nodes  of  that  plane  alternately  advance  and  recede 
upon  the  plane  of  the  disturbing  body's  orbit,  with  a  general 
preponderance  on  the  side  of  advance,  so  as  after  the  lapse 
of  a  long  period  to  cause  the  nodes  to  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution and  come  round  to  their  former  situation.  At  the 
same  time  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  disturbed  mo- 
tion continually  changes,  alternately  increasing  and  diminish- 
ing ;  the  increase  and  diminution  however  compensating  each 
other,  nearly  in  single  revolutions  of  the  disturbed  and  dis- 
turbing bodies,  more  exactly  in  many,  and  with  perfect 
•ccoracy  in  long  periods,  such  as  those  of  a  complete  rcvo- 
Intion  of  the  nodes  and  apsides.     In  the  present  and  follow- 
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j    lapters  wc  ahall  endeavour  to  trace  the  effects  of  the 

ler  componenta  of  tlie  disturbing  force,  —  those  which  act 

the  plane  (for  the  time  being)  of  tlie  disturbed  orbit,  and 

ich  tend  to  derange  the  elliptic  form  of  the  orbit,  and  the 

^a  of  elliptic  motion  in  that  plane.      Tlie  small  inclination, 

nerally  speaking,  of  the  orbits  of  the  planeta  and  satellites 

each  other,  pcmuta  us  to  separate  thJsc  effects  in  theory 

le  from  the  other,  and  thereby  greatly  to  simplify  their 

onsideration.  Accordingly,  in  what  follows,  wc  shall  tlirough- 

ut  neglect  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  orbits  of  the  di»- 

irbed  and  disturbing  bodies,  and  regard  all  the  forcea  as 

■.ting  and  all  the  motions  aa  performed  in  one  plane. 

(653.)  In  considering  the  changes  induced  by  the  mutual 

ion  of  two  bodies  in  different  aspects  with  respect  to  each 

ler  on  the  magnitudes   and  forms  of  their  orbits  and  in 

ir  positions  therein,  it  will  be  proper  in  the  first  instance 

e^lain  the  conventions  under  which  geometers  and  as- 

nomers  have  alike  agreed  to  use  the  language  and  laws  of 

wid  elliptic  system,  and  to  continue  to  apply  them  to  disturbed 

orbits,  although  those   orbits  so  disturbed   are  no  longer,  in 

mathematical  strictnesB,  ellipses,  or  any  known  curves.    This 

they  do,  partly  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  conception 

and  calculation  which  attaches  to  this  system,  but  much  more 

for  this  reason, — that  it  is  found,  and  may  be  demonstrated 

from  the  dynamical  relations  of  the  caee,  that  the  departure 

of  each  planet  from  its  ellipse,  as  determined  at  any  epoch,  is 

capable  of  being  truly  represented,  by  supposing  the  ellipse 

itself  to  be  slowly  variable,  to  change  its  magnitude  and 

excentridty,  and  to  shift  its  position  and  the  plane  in  which 

it  lies  accon^g  to  certiun  laws,  while  the  planet  all  the  time 

continues  to  move  in  this  ellipse,  just  as  it  would  do  if  the 

ellipse  remained  invariable  and  the  disturbing  forces  had  no 

eziatence.     By  this  way  of  considering  the  subject,  the  whole 

effect  of  the  disturbing  forces  is  regarded  as  thrown  upon 

the  orbit,  while  the  relations  of  the  planet  to  that  orbit 

remun  unchanged.     This  course  of  procedure,  indeed,  is  the 

moat   natuml,  and  is  in  some  sort  forced  upon  ua  by  the 

extreme  slownesa  with  which  the  variations  of  the  elements. 
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at  least  where  the  planets  only  are  concerned,  develope 
thanselTes.  For  instance,  the  fraction  expressing  the  ex- 
oentridty  of  the  earth's  orbit  changes  no  more  than  0*00004 
in  its  amount  in  a  century ;  and  the  place  of  its  perihelion,  as 
refened  to  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  by  only  19^  39^^  in  the 
same  time.  For  several  years,  therefore,  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  distinguish  between  an  ellipse  bo  varied  and 
one  that  had  not  varied  at  all ;  and  in  a  single  revolution,  the 
difference  between  the  original  ellipse  and  the  curve  really 
represented  by  the  var3dng  one,  is  so  excessively  minute, 
that,  if  accurately  drawn  on  a  table,  six  feet  in  diameter,  the 
nicest  examination  with  microscopes,  continued  along  the 
whole  outlines  of  the  two  curves,  would  hardly  detect  any 
perceptible  interval  between  them.  Not  to  call  a  motion  so 
nunutely  conforming  itself  to  an  elliptic  curve,  elliptic^  would 
be  affectation,  even  granting  the  existence  of  trivial  departures 
alternately  on  one  side  or  on  the  other ;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  neglect  a  variation,  which  continues  to  accumulate 
fiom  age  to  age,  till  it  forces  itself  on  our  notice,  would  bo 
wilful  blindness. 

(654.)  Greometers,  then,  have  agreed  in  each  single  re- 
volution, or  for  any  moderate  interval  of  time,  to  regard  the 
motion  of  each  pliuiet  as  elliptic,  and  performed  according  to 
Eepler^s  laws,  with  a  reserve  in  favour  of  those  very  small 
and  transient  fluctuations  which  take  place  within  that  time, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  regard  all  the  elements  of  each  ellipse 
as  in  a  continual,  though  extremely  slow,  state  of  change ; 
and,  in  tracing  the  effects  of  perturbation  on  the  system,  they 
take  account  principally,  or  entirely,  of  this  change  of  the 
elements,  as  that  upon  which  any  material  change  in  the 
great  features  of  the  system  will  ultimately  depend. 

(665.)  And  here  we  encounter  the  distinction  between 
what  are  termed  secular  variations,  and  such  as  arc  rapidly 
periodic,  and  are  compensated  in  short  intervals.  In  our 
exposition  of  the  variation  of  the  inclination  of  a  disturbed 
orbit  (art  636.),  for  instance,  we  showed  that,  in  each  single 
revolution  of  the  disturbed  body,  the  plane  of  its  motion 
underwent  fluctuations  to  and  fro  in  its  inclination  to  that  of 
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i  aiBtu  ig  body,  which  nearly  compensated  each  other; 
aving,  however,  a  portion  outstiinding,  which  again  is 
learly  compensated  by  the  revolution  of  the  disturbing  body, 
vet  still  leaving  outstanding  and  uncompensated  a  minute 
)ortioQ  of  the  change  which  requires  a  whole  revolution  of 
he  node  to  compensate  and  bring  it  back  to  an  average  or 
nean  value.  Now,  the  two  first  compensations  which  are 
operated  by  the  planets  going  through  the  succession  of 
configurations  with  each  other,  and  therefore  in  comparatively 
ehort  periods,  are  called  periodic  variations;  and  the  deviations 
thus  compensated  are  called  inequalities  depending  on  tonfigu- 
rations ;  while  the  last,  which  is  operated  by  a  period  of  the 
node  (one  of  the  elements),  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
£giiratioDS  of  the  individual  planets,  requires  a  very  long 
period  of  time  for  its  consummation,  and  is,  therefore,  distin- 
juished  from  the  former  by  the  term  secular  variation. 

(656.)  It  is  true,  that,  to  afford  an  exact  representation  of 
the  motions  of  a  disturbed  body,  whether  planet  or  satellite, 
both  periodical  andsecular  variations,  with  their  corresponding 
inequalities,  require  to  be  expredeed ;  and,  indeed,  the  former 
even  more  than  the  latter;  seeing  that  the  secular  inequalities 
are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  what  remains  afler  the  mutual 
destruction  of  a  much  larger  amount  (as  it  very  often  is)  of 
periodical  But  these  are  in  their  nature  transient  and 
temporary:  they  disappear  in  short  periods,  and  leave  no 
trace.  The  planet  is  temporarily  drawn  from  its  orbit  (its 
slowly  varying  orbit),  but  forthwith  returns  to  it,  to  deviate 
presently  as  much  the  other  way,  while  the  varied  orbit 
accommodates  and  adjusts  itself  to  the  average  of  these 
excursions  on  dther  side  of  it ;  and  thus  continues  to  present, 
for  a  succession  of  indefinite  ages,  a  kind  of  medium  picture 
of  all  that  the  planet  has  been  doing  in  their  lapse,  in  which 
the  expression  and  character  is  preserved ;  but  the  individual 
features  are  merged  and  lost.  These  periodic  inequalities, 
however,  are,  as  we  have  observed,  by  no  means  neglected, 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  take  account  of  them  by  a  separate 
process,  independent  of  the  secular  variations  of  the  elements. 
(657.)  In  order  to  avoid  complication,  while  endeavouring 
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to  give  the  reader  an  inmght  into  both  kinds  of  variations, 
we  flhall  henceforward  conceive  all  the  orbits  to  lie  in  one 
plane,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  case  of  two  only,  that 
of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  body,  a  view  of  the 
subject  which  (as  we  have  seen)  comprehends  the  case  of  the 
moon  disturbed  by  the  sun,  since  any  one  of  the  bodies  may 


be  regarded  as  fixed  at  pleasure,  provided  we  conceive  all  its 
motions  transferred  in  a  contrary  direction  to  each  of  the 
others.  Let  therefore  A  P  B  be  the  undisturbed  elliptic 
orbit  of  a  planet  P ;  M  a  disturbing  body,  join  M  P,  and 
supposing  M  E=M  S  take  M  N  :  M  E::M  E'  :  M  P'. 
Then  if  S  N  be  joined,  N  S  will  represent  the  disturbing 
fi»oe  of  M  or  P,  on  the  same  scale  that  S  M  represents  M's 
attraction  on  S.  Suppose  Z  P  Y  a  tangent  at  P,  S  Y  per- 
pendicular to  it,  and  N  T,  N  L  perpendicular  respectively  to 
S  Y  and  P  S  produced.  Then  will  N  T  represent  the  tan- 
gential, T  S  the  normal,  N  L  the  transversal,  and  L  S  the 
ndial  components  of  the  disturbing  force.  In  circular  orbits 
orbits  only  slightiy  elliptic,  the  directions  P  S  L  and  S  Y 
nearly  coincident,  and  the  former  pair  offerees  will  differ 
but  slightly  firom  the  latter.  We  shall  here,  however,  take  the 
general  case,  and  proceed  to  investigate  in  an  elliptic  orbit 
of  any  degree  of  excentridty  tiie  momentary  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  disturbing  force  in  those  elements 

£  E 
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ae  magnitude,   eituation,  and  form  of  the  orbit 

[i.e.  the  length  and  position  of  the  major  axia  aiul 

(centricity),  in  the  same  way  aa  in  the  last  chnpter  we 

nnined  the  momentary  changes  of  the  inclination  and 

■ue  similarly  produced  by  the  orthogonal  force. 

(658.)  "We  shall  begin  with  the  momentary  variation  ia 

)  iength  of  the  axis,  an  clement  of  the  first  importance,  as 

n  it  depends  (art.  487)  the  periodic  time  and  mean  angular 

)tion  of  the  planet,  aa  well  as  the  average  supply  of  light 

1  heat  it  receives  in  a  given  time  from  the  aun,  any  perma- 

mt  or  constantly  progressive  cliange  in  which  would  niter 

loet  materially  the  conditions  of  existence  of  living  beings 

Q  its  surface.     Now  it  is  a  property  of  elliptic  motion  per- 

rmed  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  and  in  conformity  with 

pier's  laws,  that  if  the  velocity  with  which  a  planet  moves 

any  point  of  its  orbit  be  given,  and  also  the  distance  of 

Lt  point  from  the  sun,  the  major  ajda  of  the  orbit  is  thereby 

o  given.     It  is  no  matter  in  what  direction  the  planet  may 

)  moving  at  that  moment.     This  will  influence  the  escea- 

tricity  and  the  position  of  its  ellipse,  but  not  its  length.    This 

property  of  elliplic  motion  haa  been  demonstrated  by  Newton, 

and  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  elementary  conclueionB 

from  his  theory.     Let  us  now  consider  a  planet  describing  on 

indefinitely  small  arc  of  ita  orbit  about  the  sun,  under  the 

joint  influence  of  its  attraction,  and  the  disturbing  power  of 

another  placet.     This  arc  will  hare  some  certiun  curvature 

snd  direction,  and,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  an  arc  of 

a  certfun  eUipee  described  about  the  sun  as  a  focuB,  for  this 

plun  reason,  —  that  whatever  be  the  curvature  and  direction 

of  the  arc  in  question,  an  ellipse  may  always  be  assigned, 

whose  focus  ^all  be  in  the  sun,  and  which  shall  coindde 

with  it  throughout  the  whole  interval  (supposed  indefinitely 

small)  between  ita  extreme  points.     This  is  a  matter  of  pure 

geometry.     It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  ellipse  thus 

instantaneously  determined  will  have  the  same  elements  as  that 

nmilarly  determined  from  the  arc  described  in  either  the 

previous  or  the  subsequent  instant     If  the  disturbing  force 

did  not  exist,  this  would  be  the  case ;  but,  by  its  action,  a 
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variation  of  the  element  from  instant  to  instant  is  produced, 
and  the  ellipse  so  determined  is  in  a  continual  state  of  change. 
Now  when  the  planet  has  reached  the  end  of  the  small  arc 
under  consideration,  the  question  whether  it  will  in  the  next 
instant  describe  an  arc  of  an  ellipse  having  the  same  or  a 
varied  axis  will  depend,  not  on  the  new  direction  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  acting  forces, — for  the  axis,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  independent  of  that  direction, — not  on  its  change  of  distance 
fiom  the  sun,  while  describing  the  former  arc,— for  the 
elements  of  that  arc  are  accommodated  to  it,  so  that  one  and 
the  same  axis  must  belong  to  its  beginning  and  its  end. 
The  question,  in  short,  whether  in  the  next  arc  it  shall  take 
up  a  new  major  axis  or  go  on  with  the  old  one  will  depend 
solely  on  this — whether  its  velocity  has  or  has  not  undergone 
a  change  by  the  action  of  the  disturbing  force.  For  the 
central  force  residing  in  the  focus  can  impress  on  it  no  such 
change  of  velocity  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  permanence 
of  its  ellipse,  seeing  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  that  force  that 
the  velocity  is  maintained  in  that  due  proportion  to  the 
distance  which  elliptic  motion,  as  such,  requires. 

(659.)  Thus  we  see  that  the  momentary  variation  of  the 
major  axis  depends  on  nothing  but  the  momentary  deviation 
from  the  law  of  elliptic  velocity  produced  by  the  disturbing 
fince,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  direction  in  whicli  that 
extraneous  velocity  is  impressed,  or  the  distance  from  the  sun 
at  which  the  planet  may  be  situated,  at  the  moment  of  its 
impression.  Nay,  we  may  even  go  farther,  for,  as  this  holds 
good  at  every  instant  of  its  motion,  it  will  follow,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  any  time,  however  great,  the  total  amount  of 
change  which  the  axis  may  have  undergone  will  be  determined 
only  by  the  total  deviation  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
disturbing  force  in  the  velocity  of  the  disturbed  body  from 
that  which  it  would  have  had  in  its  undisturbed  ellipse,  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  center,  and  that  therefore  the  total 
amount  of  change  produced  in  the  axis  in  any  lapse  of  time 
may  be  estimated,  if  we  know  at  every  instant  the  efficacy 
of  the  disturbing  force  to  alter  the  velocity  of  the  Ixxly's 
motion,  and  that  without  any  regard  to  tlie  alterations  whicli 
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le  action  of  that  force  may  have  produced  in   the   other 
□eats  of  the  motion  in  the  same  time. 
(660.)  Now  it  is  not  the  whole diaturbing  force  which  iscffec- 
e  in  changing  P's  velocity,  hut  only  its  tangential  component 
e  normal  component  tends  merely  to  alter  the  curvature  of 
he  orbit  or  to  deBect  it  into  conformity  with  a  circle  of  cur- 
ature  of  greater  or  lesser  radius,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in 
no  way  to  alter  the  velocity.     Hence  it  appears  that  the 
variation  of  the  leniflh  of  the  axis  is  due  entirely  to  the  lanpen- 
tial  force,  and  is  qnite  independent  on  the  normaL     Now  it  is 
easily  ehown  that  as  the  velocity  increases,  the  axis  increases 
the  distance  remaining  unaltered  *)  though  not  in  the  same 
act  proportion.     Hence  it  follows  that  if  the  tangential 
disturbing  force  conspires  with  tlie  motion  of  P,  its  momentary 
BCtion  increases  the  axis  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  whatever  be 
he  situation  of  P  in  its  orbit,  and  vice  vend. 
(■661.)  Let  A  S  B  (fig.  art.  657.)  be  the  major  axis  of  the 
e  A  P  B,  and  on  the  opposite  aide  of  A  B  take  two  points 
iiiid  M',  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  axis  with  P 
and  M  on  their  side.     Then  if  at  P'  and  M'  bodies  equal  to 
P  and  M  be  placed,  the  forces  exerted  by  M'  on  F'  and  S 
will  be  equal  to  those  exerted  by  M  on  F  and  S,  and  there- 
fore the  tangential  disturbing  force  of  M'  on  P*  exerted  in 
the  direction  P'  Z'  (suppose)  will  equal  that  exerted  by  M  on 
P  in  the  direction  P  Z.    P'  therefore  (supposing  it  to  revolve 
in  the  same  direction  round  S  as  P)  will  be  retarded  (or  acce- 
lerated, as  the  case  may  be)  by  precisely  the  same  force  by 
which  P  is  accelerated  (or  retarded),  so  that  the  vaiiation  in 
the  axis  of  the  respective  orbits  of  P  and  P'  will  be  equal 
in  amount,  bat  contrary  in  character.     Suppose   now   M's 
orbit  to  be  circular.     Then  (if  the  periodic  times  of  M  and  P 
be  not  commensurate,  mo  that  a  moderate  number  of  revolutions 
may  bring  than  back  to  the  same  precise  relalive  positions)  it 
will  necessarily  happen,  that  in  the  coiurse  of  a  very  great 

■  If  a  be  th*  aemUiis,  r  the  radius  Tcctor,  wid  c  the  *elocitj  of  P  in  «ny 
point  or  an  ellipse,  a  ii  giTen  by  tlie  relation  it'll- — '  ,the  uDitiofTelociljaiul 
Talee  being  proper);  uninied. 
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number  of  reyolutions  of  both  bodies,  P  will  have  been  pre- 
sented to  M  on  one  side  of  the  axis,  at  some  one  moment,  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  some  other  moment  on  the  other. 
Whatever  variation  may  have  been  effected  in  its  axis  in  the 
one  situation  will  have  been  reversed  in  that  symmetrically 
opposite,  and  the  ultimate  result,  on  a  general  average  of  an 
infinite  number  of  revolutions,  will  be  a  complete  and  exact 
compensation  of  the  variations  in  one  direction  by  those  in 
the  direction  opposite. 

(662.)  Suppose,  next,  P's  orbit  to  be  circular.  If  now  M's 
orbit  were  so  also,  it  is  evident  that  in  one  complete  synodic 
revolution,  an  exact  restoration  of  the  axis  to  its  original 
length  would  take  place,  because  the  tangential  forces  would 
be  symmetrically  equal  and  opposite  during  each  alternate 
quarter  revolution.  But  let  M,  during  a  synodic  revolution, 
have  receded  somewhat  from  S,  then  will  its  disturbing  power 
have  become  gradually  weaker,  so  that,  in  a  synodic  revolution 
the  tangential  force  in  each  quadrant,  though  reversed  in 
direction  being  inferior  in  power,  an  exact  compensation  will 
not  have  been  effected,  but  there  will  be  left  an  outstanding 
uncompensated  portion,  the  excess  of  the  stronger  over  the 
feebler  effects.  But  now  suppose  M  to  approach  by  the 
same  gradations  as  it  before  receded.  It  is  clear  that  this 
result  will  be  reversed;  since  the  uncompensated  stronger 
actions  will  all  lie  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now  suppose 
M's  orbit  to  be  elliptic  Then  during  its  recess  from  S  or  in 
the  half  revolution  from  its  perihelion  to  its  aphelion,  a  con- 
tinual uncompensated  variation  will  go  on  accumulating  in  one 
direction.  But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  this 
will  be  destroyed,  during  M's  approach  to  S  in  the  other  half 
of  its  orbit,  so  that  here  again,  on  the  average  of  a  multitude 
of  revolutions  during  which  P  luis  been  presented  to  M  tn 
every  situation  for  every  distance  of  ^  from  S,  the  restoration 
will  be  effected* 

(663.)  If  neither  P's  nor  M's  orbit  be  circular,  and  if  more- 
over the  directions  of  their  axes  be  different,  this  reasoning, 
dnwn  from  the  symmetry  of  tiieir  relations  to  each  other,  does 
not  apply,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  more  general 
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T  matter.     Among  the  fuudamental  relations  of 

arnica,  relations  which  preeuppose  no  particular   law   of 
ce  like  that  of  gravitation,  but  which  estpress  in  general 
ns  the  results  of  the  action  of  force  on  matter  during  time, 
produce  or  change  velocity,  is  one  usually  cited  as  the 
i'rinciple  of  the  conaervation  of  the  vis  viva,"  which  applies 
rectly  to  the  case  before  us.     This  principle  (or  rather  this 
iorcm)  declares  that  if  a  body  subjected  at  every  instant  of 
a  motion  to  the  action  offerees  directed  to  fixed  centers  (no 
matter  how  numerous),  and  having  their  intensity  dependent 
ly  on  the  distances  from  their  respective  centers  of  action, 
■avel  from  one  point  of  apace  to  another,  the  velocity  which 
has  on  its  arrival  at  the  latter  point  will  differ  &om  that 
rnich  it  had  on  setting  out  irom  the  former,  by  a  quantity 
lepending  only  on  the  different  relative  situation^  of  these  two 
ints  in  space,  witliout  the  least  reference  to  the  form  of  the 
rve  in  which  it  may  have  moved  in  passing  from  one  point 
the  other,  whether  that  curve  have  been  described  freely 
der  the  simple  influence  of  the  central  forces,  or  the  body 
have  been  compelled  to  glide  upon  it,  as  a  bead  upon  a  smooth 
wire.     Among  the  forces  thus  acting  may  be  included  any 
constant  forces,  acting  in  parallel  directions,  which  may  be 
regarded  aa  directed  to  fixed  centers  infinitely  distant.     It 
follows  from  this  theorem,  that,  if  the  body  return  to  the  point 
P  from  which  it  set  out,  its  velocity  of  arrival  will  be  the  same 
with  that  of  its  departure  ;  a  conclusion  which  (for  the  purpose 
we  have  in  view)  aeta  us  free  from  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  any  consideration  of  the  laws  of  the  disturbing  force, 
the  change  which  its  action  may  have  induced  in  the  form  of 
the  orbit  of  P,  or  the  successive  steps  by  which  velocity  gene- 
rated at  one  point  of  its  intermediate  path  is  destroyed  at 
another,  by  the  reversed  action  of  the  tangential  force.     Now 
to  apply  this  theorem  to  the  case  in  question,  let  M  be  sup- 
pose<l  to  retain  a  fixed  position  during  one  whole  revolution 
of  P.     P  then  is  acted  on,  during  that  revolution,  by  three 
forces :  1st.  by  the  central  attraction  of  S  directed  always  to 
S;  2nd.  by  that  to  M,  always  directed  to  M;  3rd.  byaforce 
equal  to  M's  attraction  on  S ;  but  in  the  direction  M  S,  winch 
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tlierefi>re  is  a  C(»i0tant  force,  acting  always  in  parallel  direc- 
tiona.  On  completing  its  revolution,  then,  P's  velocity,  and 
therefore  the  migor  axis  of  its  orbit,  will  be  found  unaltered, 
at  least  neglecting  that  excessively  minute  difference  which 
will  result  from  the  non-arrival  after  a  revolution  at  the  exact 
point  of  its  departure  by  reason  of  the  perturbations  in  the 
orbit  produced  in  the  interim  by  the  disturbing  force,  which 
for  the  present  we  may  neglect 

(664.)  Now  suppose  M  to  revolve,  and  it  will  appear,  by 
a  reasoning  precisely  similar  to  that  of  art  662.,  that  what- 
ever uncompensated  variation  of  the  velocity  arises  in  suc- 
cessive  revolutions  of  P  during  M's  recess  from  S  will  be 
destroyed  by  contrary  uncompensated  variations  arising  during 
its  approach.  Or,  more  simply  and  generally  thus :  whatever  M's 
situation  may  be,  for  every  place  which  P  can  have,  there  must 
exist  some  other  place  of  P  (as  P'),  in  which  the  action  of 
M  shall  be  precisely  reversed.  Now  if  the  periods  be  income 
mensurable,  in  an  indefinite  number  of  revolutions  of  both 
bodies,  for  every  possible  combination  of  situations  (M^  P) 
there  will  occur^  at  some  time  or  other,  the  combination  (M^  P^) 
which  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  other,  when  carried  to  the 
general  account;  so  that  ultimately,  and  when  very  long 
periods  of  time  are  embraced,  a  complete  compensation  will 
be  found  to  be  worked  out 

(665.)  This  supposes,  however,  that  in  such  lon^  periods 
the  orbit  of  M  is  not  so  altered  as  to  render  the  occurrence 
of  the  compensating  situation  (M,  P^)  impossible.  This  would 
be  the  case  if  M's  orbit  were  to  dilate  or  contract  indefinitely 
by  a  variation  in  its  axis.  But  the  same  reasoning  wliich 
applies  to  P,  applies  also  to  M.  P  retaining  ^i,  fixed  situation, 
M*8  velocity,  and  therefore  the  axis  of  its  orbit,  would  be 
exactly  restored  at  the  end  of  a  revolution  of  M ;  so  that  for 
every  position  P  M  there  exists  a  compensating  position 
P  M^  Thus  M's  orbit  is  maintained  of  the  same  magnitude, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  the  compensating 
fiituation  (M,  P')  is  secured. 

(666.)  To  demonstrate  as  a  rigorous  mathematical  truth 
the  complete  and  absolute  ultimate  compensation  of  the  va- 
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question,  it  would  be  requiBite  to  show  that  the 

ute  outatanding  changes  due  to  the  non-amvala  of  P  and 

at  the  Bame  exact  points  at  the  end  of  each  revolution, 

onot   accumulate   in  the   course  of  infinite   ages   in  one 

ection.     Now  it  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this 

lapter,  that  the  effect  of  perturbation  on  the  esccntricitiea 

and  apsides  of  the  orbits  ia  to  cause  tlie  former  to  undergo 

only  periodical  variationa,  and  the  latter  to  revolve  and  talie 

n    in  succeBeion   every  possible  situation.      Hence   in    the 

irse  of  infinite  aigm,  the  points  of  arrival  of  P  and ,  M 

t  fixed  lines  of  direction,  S  P,  S  M,  in  successive  revolutions, 

ugh  nt  one  time  tbey  will  approach  S,  at  another  will 

cede  from  it,  fluctuating  to  and  fro  about  mean  points 

■om  which  they  never  greatly  depart.     And  if  the  arrival 

either  of  them  at  P,  at  a  point  nearer  S,  at  the  end  of  a 

implete  revolution,  cause  an  cxceta  of  velocity,  ita  arrival 

a  more  distant  point  will  cause  a  defii^ency,  and  thus,  as 

!  fluctuations  of  distance   to  and  fro  ultimately  balance 

each  other,  so  will  also  the  excesses  and  defects  of  velocity, 

though  in  periods  of  enormous  length,  being  no  less  than 

that  of  a  complete  revolution  of  Ps  apsides  for  the  one  cause 

of  inequality,  and  of  a  complete  restoration  of  it«  excentricity 

for  the  other. 

(667.)  The  dynamical  proposition  on  which  this  reasoning 
is  baaed  is  general,  and  applies  equally  well  to  cases  wher^ 
the  forces  act  in  one  plane,  or  are  directed  to  centers  any- 
where situated  in  space.  Hence,  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  inclination  of  P's  orbit  to  that  of  M,  the  same 
reasoning  will  apply.  Only  that  in  this  case,  upon  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  P,  the  variation  of  inclination  and  the 
motion  of  the  nodes  of  P's  orbit  will  prevent  its  returning 
to  a  point  in  the  exact  plane  of  its  ori^nal  orbit,  as  that  of 
the  excentricity  and  perihelion  prevent  its  arrival  at  the 
same  exact  distance  from  S.  But  since  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  inclination  fluctuates  round  a  mean  state  from  which 
it  never  departs  much,  and  since  the  node  revolves  and  makes 
a  complete  circuit,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  complete  period  of 
the  latter  the  points  of  arrival  of  P  at  the  same  longitude 
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will  deviate  as  often  and  by  the  same  quantities  above  as 
below  its  original  point  of  departure  from  exact  coincidence ; 
and,  therefore,  that  on  the  average  of  an  infinite  number 
of  revolutions,  the  effect  of  this  cause  of  non-compensation 
will  also  be  destroyed. 

(668.)  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  dynamical  proposition 
in  question  being  general,  and  applying  equally  to  any  num- 
her  of  fixed  centers,  as  well  as  to  any  distribution  of  them  in 
space,  the  conclusion  would  be  precisely  the  same  whatever 
be  the  number  of  disturbing  bodies,  only  that  the  periods  of 
compensation  would  become  more  intricately  involved.  We 
are,  therefore,  conducted  to  this  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant conclusion,  viz.  that  the  major  axes  of  the  planetary 
(and  lunar)  orbits,  and,  consequently,  also  their  mean  mo- 
tions and  periodic  times,  are  subject  to  none  but  periodical 
dianges ;  that  the  length  of  the  year,  for  example,  in  the 
lapse  of  infinite  ages,  has  no  preponderating  tendency  cither 
to  increase  or  diminution,  —  that  the  planets  will  neither  re- 
cede indefinitely  from  the  sun,  nor  fall  into  it,  but  continue, 
80  far  as  their  mutual  perturbations  at  least  are  concerned, 
to  revolve  for  ever  in  orbits  of  very  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
aons  as  at  present. 

(669.)  This  theorem  (the  Magna  Charta  of  our  system), 
the  discovery  of  which  is  due  to  Lagrange,  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  most  important,  as  a  single  result,  of  any  which  have 
hitherto  rewarded  the  researches  of  mathematicians  in  this 
application  of  tiielr  science;  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of 
remark,  and  follows  evidently  from  the  view  here  taken  of 
it,  that  it  would  not  be  true  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
perturbing  forces  on  other  elements  of  the  orbit,  viz.  the 
perihelion  and  excentricity,  and  the  inclination  and  nodes ; 
once  we  have  seen  that  the  revolution  of  the  apsides  and 
nodes,  and  the  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of  the  ex- 
centricities  and  inclinations,  are  both  essential  towards  ope- 
rating that  final  and  complete  compensation  which  gives  it  a 
character  of  mathematical  exactness.  \{q  have  here  an  in- 
stance of  a  perturbation  of  one  kind  operating  on  a  ])erturba- 
tiwn  of  another  to  annihilate  an  effect  which  would  otherwise 
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u)  the  destruction  of  the  system.     It  must,  how- 
r.  he  Dome  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  smallnesa  of  the  excen- 
of  the  more  influential  planets,  which   gives   this 
orem  its  practical  importance,  and  diatinguiahes  it  from  a 
=re  barren  epeculative  result.     Within  the  limits  of  ulti- 
iiate  restoration,  it  is  this  alone  which  keeps  the  periodical 
tuatione  of  the  ajtis  to  and  fro  about  a  mean  value  within 
•iioderatc  and  reasonable  limits.     Although  the  earth  might 
lot  fall  into  the  sun,  or  recede  from  it  beyond  the  present 
limits  of  our  system,  any  con^demble  increase  or  diminution 
of  ita  mean  distance,  to  the  extent,  for  instance,  of  a  tenth  of 
actual  amount,  would  not  f^l  to  subvert  the  conditions  on 
.^ch  the  existence  of  the  present  race  of  animated  beinga 
pcnds.     Constituted  as  our  system  is,  however,  changes  to 
iiuything  like  this  extent  are  utterly  precluded.     The  great- 
est departure  fi-om  the  mean  value  of  the  axis  of  any  pla- 
itary  orbit  yet  recognized  by  theory  or  observation  (that  of 
uie  orbit  of  Saturn  disturbed  by  Jupiter),  does  not  amount 
to  a  thousandth  part  of  ita  Icugth.*     The  effects  of  these 
fluctuations,  however,  are  very  sensible,  and  manifest  them- 
selves in  alternate  accelerations  and  retardations  in  the  an- 
gular motions  of  the  disturbed  about  the  central  body,  which 
cause  it  alternately  to  outrun  and  to  lag  behind  its  elliptic 
place  in  its  orbit,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  equations  in 
its  motion,  some  of  the  duef  instances  of  which  will  be  here- 
after  specified  when  we  come  to  trace  more  particularly  in 
det^l  the  effects  of  the  tangential  force  in  various  configu- 
rations of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  bodies,  and  to  exphuu 
the  consequences  of  a  near  approach  to  commensuiability  in 
their  periodic  times.     An  exact   commensurability   in   this 
respect,  such,  for  instance,  as  would  bring  both  planets  round 
to  the  same  configuration  in  two  or  three  revolutions  of  one 
of  them,  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  destroy  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  our  demonstration.   But  even  supposing 
such  an  exact  adjustment  to  subsist  at  any  epoch,  it  could 

*  Grakter  deviations  will  protablj  be  found  to  exist  in  the  orbits  of  the  srnall 
eitro-tropieal  planeti.  But  thene  arc  loo  insignificant  :nenihcrs  of  our  ifitem 
to  need  apecial  notice  in  ■  work  of  this  lutuce. 
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not  zemain  permanent,  mnce  by  a  remarkable  property  of 
perturbations  of  this  dass,  which  geometers  have  demon- 
itated,  but  the  reasons  of  which  we  cannot  stop  to  explain, 
nydiange  produced  on  the  axis  of  the  disturbed  planet's 
orint  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  contrarj/ 
Urdetum  in  that  of  the  disturbing,  so  that  the  periods  would 
recede  from  commensurability  by  the  mere  effect  of  their 
nmtiial  action.     Cases  are  not  wanting  in  the  planetary  sys- 
tem of  a  certain  approach  to  commensurability,  and  in  one 
very  remarkable  case  (that  of  Uranus  and  Neptime)  of  a 
oonnderably  near  one,  not  near  enough,  however,  in  the 
anallest  degree  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  argument,  but 
only  to  ^ve  rise  to  inequalities  of  very  long  periods,  of  which 
more  presently.* 

(670.)  The  variation  of  the  length  of  the  axis  of  the 
disturbed  orbit  is  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  tangential 
jEstnrbing  force.  It  is  otherwise  with  that  of  its  excentricity 
and  of  the  position  of  its  axis,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
longitode  of  its  perihelion.  Both  the  normal  and  tangential 
oompoinents  of  the  disturbing  force  affect  these  elements. 
We  shall,  however,  consider  separately  the  influence  of  each. 


and,  commendng,  as  the  simplest  case,  with  that  of  the  tan- 
gential force ;  —  let  P  be  the  place  of  the  disturbed  planet 
in  its  elliptic  orbit  A  P  B,  whose  axis  at  the  moment  is  A  S  B 
and  focus  S.     Suppose  Y  P  Z  to  be  a  tangent  to  this  orbit  at 

*  41  revolutions  of  Neptune  arc  nearly  equal  to  81  of  Uranus,  giving  rise 
to  an  inequality,  having  6805  years  for  its  period. 
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en,  if  we  suppose  AB=2a,  the  other  focuB  of  the 
ellipse,  H,  will  be  found  by  making  the  angle  Z  P  H  =  Y  P  S 
or  rPH  =  l80°~YPZ,  orSPH^lSO"  — 2YPS,  and 
taking  P  H  —2  a  —  S  P.  Thia  is  evident  from  the  nature 
of  the  ellipse,  in  which  linca  drawn  from  any  point  to  the  two 
foci  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent,  and  have  their  sum 
equal  to  the  major  axis.  Suppose,  now,  the  tangential  foroe 
to  act  on  P  and  to  increase  its  velocity.  It  will  therefore 
increase  the  axis,  so  that  the  new  value  assumed  by  a  (viz.  a') 
will  be  greater  than  a.  But  the  tangential  force  does  not 
alter  the  angle  of  tangency,  so  that  to  find  the  new  por- 
tion (H')  of  the  upper  focus,  we  must  measure  off  along 
Ike  aame  line  P  H,  a  distance  P  H'  (  =2  a'  —  S  P)  greater 
than  P  H.  Do  this  then,  and  join  S  H'  and  produce  iu 
Then  will  A'  B'  be  the  new  position  of  the  axis,  and  J  S II' 
the  new  excentiicity.  Hence  we  conclude,  Ist,  that  the 
new  position  of  the  periheUon  A'  will  deviate  from  the  old 
one  A  towards  the  same  side  of  the  axis  A  B  on  which 
¥  is  when  the  tangential  force  acta  to  increase  the  velouty, 
whether  P  be  moTing  firom  perihelion  to  aphelion,  or 
the  contrary.  2dly,  That  on  the  same  snppositioii  as  to 
the  action  of  the  tangential  force,  the  excentricity  increases 
when  P  is  between  the  perihelion  and  the  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  F  H  G  drawn  through  the  upper  focus,  and  dimi- 
nishes when  between  the  aphelion  and  the  same  perpendicular. 
3dly,  That  for  a  given  change  of  velocity,  i.  e.  for  a  given 
value  of  the  tangential  force,  the  momentary  variation  in  the 
place  of  the  perihelion  ia  a  mftTimiim  when  P  is  at  F  or  G, 
from  which  situation  of  P  to  the  perihelion  or  aphelion,  it 
decreases  to  nothing,  the  perihelion  being  stationary  when  P 
is  at  A  or  B.  4thly,  That  the  variation  of  the  excentricity 
due  to  this  cause  is  complementary  in  its  law  of  increase 
and  decrease  to  that  of  the  perihelion,  being  a  maximum  for 
a  given  tangential  force  when  P  is  at  A  or  B,  and  vanishing 
when  at  G  or  F.  And  kstly,  that  where  the  tangential  force 
acts  to  diminish  the  velocity,  all  these  results  are  reversed. 
If  the  orbit  be  very  nearly  circular*  the  points  F,  G,  will  be 

*  So  ncirlf  that  the  cube  o!  the  eicentricilf  m%y  be  neglected. 
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ao  situated  that,  although  not  at  opposite  extremities  of  a 
diameter,  the  times  of  describing  A  F,  F  B,  B  G,  and  G  A 
will  be  all  equal,  and  each  of  course  one  quarter  of  the  whole 
periodic  time  of  P. 

(671.)  Let  UB  now  consider  the  effects  of  the  normal  com- 
ponent of  the  disturbing  force  upon  the  same  elements.  The 
direct  efiect  of  this  force  is  to  increase  or  diminish  the  curva- 
ture of  the  orbit  at  the  point  P  of  its  action,  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  on  the  velocity,  so  that  the  length  of  the 


axis  remains  unaltered  by  its  action.  Now,  an  increase  of 
eorvature  at  P  is  synonymous  with  a  decrease  in  the  angle 
of  tangency  SPY  when  P  is  approaching  towards  S,  and  with 
an  increase  in  that  angle  when  receding  from  S.  Suppose 
the  former  case,  and  while  P  approaches  S  (or  is  moving 
from  aphelion  to  perihelion),  let  the  normal  force  act  inwards 
or  towards  the  concavity  of  the  ellipse.  Then  will  the  tangent 
P  Y  by  the  action  of  that  force  have  taken  up  the  position 
P  Y'.  To  find  the  corresponding  position  H'  taken  up  by 
the  focus  of  the  orbit  so  disturbed,  we  must  make  the  angle 
S  P  H' = 180**  —  2  S  P  Y',  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  draw 
P  H'  on  the  side  of  P  H  opposite  to  S,  making  the  angle 
H  P  H'= twice  the  angle  of  deflection  Y  P  Y'  and  in  P  H' 
take  PH'=P  H.  Joining,  then,  SH'  and  producing  it, 
A'  S  H'  M'  will  be  the  new  position  of  the  axis.  A'  the  new 
perihelion,  and  ^  S  H^  the  new  excentricity.  Hence  we 
conclude,  1st,  that  the  normal  force  acting  inwards,  and  P 
moving  towards  the  perihelion,  the  new  direction  S  A^  of  the 
perihelion  is  in  advance  (with  reference  to  the  direction  of  P's 
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L>f  the  old — or  the  apsides  advance  —  when  P  is 

■-  situated  between  F  and  A  (since  when  at  F  the 

alia  upon  H  M  between  H  and  M).     When  P  ie 

F   the  apsides  are  stationary,   but  when   P  is  anywhere 

fween  M  and  F  the  apeidea  retrograde,   H'  in  tliis  caee 

g  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis.     2dly,  That  the  same 

actions  of  the   normal   force   and  of  P's  motion   being 

laeil,  the  excentricity  increases  while  P  moves  through 

rthole  semielJipse  from  aphelion  to  perilielion  —  the  rate 

ita  increa^  being  a  maximum  when  P  is  at  F,  and  nothing 

the  aphelion  and  perihelion.     3dly,  That  ihcee  efl'ects  are 

er9e<l    in   the   opposite   half   of  the   orbit,    A  G  JI,   in 

ch  P  passes  from  perihelion  to  aphelion  or  recedes  from  S. 

tniy.    That  they   are  also  reversed   by  a  reversal  of  the 

rection  of  the  normal  force,  outwards,  in  place  of  inwards. 

y.  That  here  also  the  variations  of  the  cxccntricity  and 

;nhelion  are  complementary  to  each  other;  the   one  vari- 

ion    being   most   rapid  when  the  other  vanishes,   and  vice 

rtd.     6thly,  And  lastly,  that  the  changes  in  the  situation 

01  the  focus  il  produced  by  the  actions    of  the  tangential 

and  normal  components  of  the  disturbing  force  arc   at  right 

angles  to  each  other  in  erery  ratuation  of  P,  and  therefore 

where  the  tangential  force  ia  most  efficacious  (in  proportion 

to  its  intensity)  in  varying  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 

elements  in  question,  the  normal  ia  least  so,  and  vice  versd. 

(672.)  To  determine  the  momentary  effect  of  the  whole 
disturbing  force  then,  we  have  only  to  resolve  it  into  ita 
tangential  and  normal  components,  and  estunating  by  these 
printuples  separately  the  effects  of  either  constituent  on  both 
elements,  add  or  subtract  the  results  according  as  they  con- 
spire or  oppose  each  other.  Or  we  may  at  once  make  the 
angle  K  P  H"  equal  to  twice  the  angle  of  deflection  produced 
by  the  normal  force,  and  lay  off  PH"=PH  + twice  the 
variation  of  a  produced  in  the  same  moment  of  time  by  the 
tangential  force,  and  H"  will  be  the  new  focus.  The  mo- 
mentary velocity  generated  by  the  tangential  force  is  cal- 
culable from  a  knowledge  of  that  force  by  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  dynamics ;  and  from  this,  the  variation  of  the  axis  is 
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only  derived.  *  The  momentary  velocity  generated  by  the 
normal  force  in  its  own  direction  is  in  like  manner  calculable 
fiom  a  knowledge  of  that  force^  and  dividing  this  by  the 
finear  velocity  of  P  at  that  instant,  we  deduce  the  angular 
velodty  of  the  tangent  about  P,  or  the  momentary  variation 
cf  the  angle  of  tangency  SPY,  corresponding. 

(673.)  The  following  resume  of  these  several  results  in  a 
tabular  form  includes  every  variety  of  case  according  as  P  is 
qiproaching  to  or  receding  from  S ;  as  it  is  situated  in  the 
arc  F  A  G  of  its  orbit  about  the  perihelion  or  in  the  remoter 
arc  G  M  F  about  the  aphelion^  as  the  tangential  force  accele^ 
raies  or  retards  the  disturbed  body,  or  as  the  normal  acts  in- 
or  outwards  with  referehce  to  the  concavity  of  the  orbit. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  TANGENTIAL  DISTURBING  FORCE. 


DtoHtton  of  P*t  motion. 

.Sttnatloa  of  P  In  orbit. 

Action  of  Tangential 
Fofce. 

Effect  on  Elementa. 

Anywhere. 

Accelerating  P. 

Apsidn  recede. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Retarding  P. 

advance. 

Baoeding  from  S. 

Ditto. 

Accelerating  P. 

advance. 

Ditto. 

Ditta 

Retarding  P. 

recede. 

Indiilereiit. 

About  Aphelion. 

Accelerating  P. 

Excentr.  decreases. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Retarding  P. 

increases. 

Dhta 

About  PerihelioD. 

Accelerating  P. 

increases. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Retarding  P. 

decreases. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  NORMAL  DISTURBING  FORCE. 


DktMtfoBof  F*t  motloD. 

Sltoation  of  P  in  orbit 

Action  of  Normal 
Force. 

Effect  on  Elements. 

Indifferent. 

About  Aphelion. 

Inwards. 

Apsides  recede. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Outwards. 

advance. 

Dittik 

About  Perihelion. 

Inwards. 

advance. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Outwards. 

recede. 

Approaching  S. 

Anywhere. 

Inwards. 

Exccntr.  increases. 

Ditto. 

Ditta 

Outwards. 

decreases. 

BtoBding  from  SL 

Ditto. 

Inwards. 

decreases. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Outwards. 

increases. 

u    r  or     r  of    a 


■(»  +  »')  (•—!/)  or  when  in- 


;'  — 


iaitaiinal  vsriationt  only  are  considered — j—  »  2o  (v' — 1>)  or  a' — a  e*  2a  *o  (t/ — v) 

or 

from  wlueh  it  appean  that  the  Tariation  of  the  axis  arising  from  a  given  va- 

liitioii  of  vvloeity  u  independent  of  r,  or  is  the  same  at  whatever  distance  from  S 

tfat  change  taka  place,  and  that  eaterU  parHnu  it  is  prrater  for  a  given  change  of 

TtlodtyQor  Ibr  a  i^Ten  tangential  force)  in  the  dirtci  ratio  of  the  velocity  itself. 


r 
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om  the  momentary  changes  in  the  clcmentB  of 
id  orbit  correaponding  to  succes^ve  situations  of 
to  conclude  the  total  amount  of  change  produced 
nven  time  ia  the  business  of  the  integral  calculus,  and 
eyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work.     Without  its 
mrevcr,  and  by  general  considerationa  of  the  periodical 
ce  of  conBgurationa  of  the  same  character,  wc  have 
1  to  demonstrate  many  of  the  most  interesting  con- 

OB  to  which  geometers  have  been  conducted,  esamplea 
wnich  have  already  been  given  in  the  reasoning  by  which 
I  permanence  of  the  axes,  the  periodicity  of  the  iuclina- 
"9,  and  the  revolutions  of  tlie  nodes  of  the  planetary  orbits 
been  demonstrated.     Wc  shall  now  proceed  to  apply 
r  considerations  to  the  motion  of  the  apsides,  and  the 
ions  of  the  csccntricitics.     To  this  end  we  must  first 
a  changes  induced  on  the  disturbing  forces  themselves, 
e  varying  positions  of  the  bodies,  and  here  as  in  treating 
me  inclinations  we  shall  suppose,  unless  the  contrary  is  ex- 
indicated,  both   orbits  to  be   very  nearly  drcular, 
wiLnoui  which  limitation  the  complication  of  the  subject  would 
become  too  embarrassing  for  the  reader  to  follow,  and  defeat 
the  end  of  eiplaiiation. 

(675.)  On  this  supposition  the  directionB  of  S  P  and  S  Y, 
the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  at  F,  may  be  regarded  as 
coincident,  and  the  normal  and  radial  disturbing  forces  become 
nearly  identical  in  quantity,  also  the  tangential  and  transversal, 
by  the  near  coincidence  of  the  points  T  and  L  (fig.  art.  687.). 
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So  £ir  then  as  the  intensity  of  the  forces  is  concerned^  it  will 
make  veiy  little. difference  in  which  way  the  forces  are  re- 
0ol?ed,  nor  will  it  at  all  materially  affect  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  normal  and  tangential  forces^  if  in  estimatiDg 
their  quantitative  values,  we  take  advantage  of  the  simplifica- 
tion introduced  into  their  numerical  expression  by  the  neglect 
of  the  angle  P  S  Y,  t.  e»  by  the  substitution  for  them  of  the 
radial  and  transversal  components.  The  character  of  these 
efiects  depends  (art  670,  671.)  on  the  direction  in  which  the 
fbrces  act,  which  we  shall  suppose  normal  and  tangential  as 
before,  and  it  is  only  on  the  estimation  of  their  quantitative 
effects  that  the  error  induced  by  the  neglect  of  this  angle  can 
ftlL  In  the  lunar  orbit  this  angle  never  exceeds  3^  10^  and 
its  influence  on  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  acting  forces 
may  therefore  be  safely  neglected  in  a  first  approximation. 
Now  M  N  being  found  by  the  proportion  M  P*  :  M  S^ : : 
M  S  :  M  N,  N  P  (=M  N-M  P)  is  also  known,  and  there- 
fore NL=NP.sinNPS=NP.8in(ASP  +  SMP)  and 
LS=PL-PS=NP.cosNPS-PS=NP.cos(ASP 
+  SMP)— SP  become  known,  which  express  respectively 
the  tangential  and  normal  forces  on  the  same  scale  that  S  M 
represents  M's  attraction  on  S.*  Suppose  P  to  revolve  in  the 
Section  E  A  D  B.  Then,  by  drawing  the  figure  in  various 
ntnations  of  P  throughout  the  whole  circle,  the  reader  will 
eanly  satisfy  himself  — 1st.  That  the  tangential  force  acce- 
lerates P,  as  it  moves  from  E  towards  A,  and  from  D  towards 
B,  but  retards  it  as  it  passes  from  A  to  D,  and  from  B  to  E. 
2nd.  That  the  tangential  force  vanishes  at  the  four  points 
A,D,E,B,and  attains amaximum  at  some  intermediate  points. 
Srdly.  That  the  normal  force  is  directed  outwards  at  the 

•  MS-R:S.P-r;  MP-/;  ASP^«;AMP-M;MN--5^;    NP 

-?L::^-(R-/)A  +  5  +  5!\  ;  whence  we  have  NL-(R-/).  sin  {0+M) 

.(I+5  +  ^^;  LS-(R-/).  cai(«+M).(l  +^  +  ^)-r.  When  R 
tTid  /,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  M,  are  nearly  equal,  we  have  R  -/^ 
FV,— —  I  neerlj,  and  the  angle  M  may  be  neglected;   so   that   we  have 

NP»3PV. 

F   F 
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J,  and  inwoTila  at  tho  poinU  D,  E,  at  which  pointi 
ita  outward  luid  iuwanl  intensities  attiun  th^fl 
.u>i2tly,  timt  tills  force  vanishes  at  points  intennO"'] 
ween  A  D,  D  B,  B  E,  and  E  A,  which  points,  whi 
liderably  remote,  are  situated  nearer  to  the  quadm-  ' 
ui  the  syzygies. 

.)  In  the  lunar  theory,  to  wliich  we  shall  now  proceed 

T  these  principles,  both  the  geometrical  representation 

1  LUB  algebriuc  expression  of  the  disturbing  forces  admit  of 

t  simplification.     Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  eun 

at  whoso  center  the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit  never 

ends  an  angle  of  more  than  about  8',  N  P  raaj  be  re- 

as  parallel  to  A  B.    And  D  S  E  becomes  a  etraight  lino 

;ment  with  the  line  of  quadratures,  so  that  V  V  becomes 

.  cosine  of  ASP  to  radius  SP,  and  NL  =  NP  .  sm 

*;    LP  =  NP  .  cosASP.     Moreover,  in   this   case 

1  the  note  on  the  laet  article)  N P=3  P  V- 3  S P  .  coe 

?;  and  consequently  NL =3 S P. cos  ASP.  siu  ASP 

S  P  .  sin  2  A  S  P,  and  L  S  =S  P  (3  .  cos  A  S  P^  —  1) 

=4SP(l+3.   COS   2ASP>  which   vanishes    when    cos 

A  S  P'  =  J,  or  at  64°  14'  from  tlie  syzygj-.     Suppose  through 

every  point  of  P'a  orbit  there  be  drawn  S  Q=3  SP  .  cos 

A  S  P',  then  will  Q  trace  out  a  certain  looped  oval,  as  in  the 

figure,  cutting  the  orbit  in  four  points  64°  14'  from  A  and  B 

respectively,  and  P  Q  will  always  represent  in  quantity  and 

directicoi  the  D(mual  force  acting  at  P. 


(677.)  It  is  important  to  remark  here,  because  upon  this 
the  whole  lunar  theory  and  especially  that  of  the  motion  of 
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the  apeides  hinges^  that  all  the  acting  disturbing  forces^  at 
equal  angles  of  elongation  A  S  P  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 
are  oBUriM  paribus  proportional  to  S  P,  the  moon's  distance 
from  the  earth,  and  are  therefore  greater  when  the  moon  is 
near  its  apogee  than  when  near  its  perigee;  the  extreme 
proportion  being  that  of  about  28  :  25.  This  premised,  let 
us  first  consider  the  effect  of  the  normal  force  in  displacing 
the  lunar  apsides.  This  we  shall  best  be  enabled  to  do  by 
examining  separately  those  cases  in  which  the  effects  are  most 
strongly  contrasted ;  \dz.  when  the  major  axis  of  the  moon's 
carbit  is  directed  towards  the  sun,  and  when  at  right  angles 
to  that  dircctbn.     First,  then,  let  the   line  of  apsides  bo 
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directed  to  the  sun  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  A  is  the 
perigee,  and  take  the  arcs  A  a,  A  6,  B  e,  B  cf  each=  64''  14'. 
Then  while  P  is  between  a  and  b  the  normal  force  acting  out- 
wards, and  the  moon  being  near  its  perigee,  by  art.  671.  the 
apsides  will  recede,  but  when  between  c  and  dy  the  force  there 
acting  outwards,  but  the  moon  being  near  its  apogee,  they 
will  advance.  The  rapidity  of  these  movements  will  be  re- 
spectively at  its  maxima  at  A  and  B,  not  only  because  the 
disturbing  forces  are  then  most  intense,  but  also  because 
(see  art  671.)  they  act  most  advantageously  at  those  points 
to  displace  the  axis.  Proceeding  from  A  and  B  towards  the 
neutral  points  abed  the  rapidity  of  their  recess  and  advance 
diminishes,  and  is  nothing  (or  the  apsides  are  stationary) 
when  P  is  at  either  of  these  points.  From  b  to  D,  or  rather 
to  a  point  some  little  beyond  D  (art.  671.)  the  force  acts 
inwards,  and  the  moon  is  still  near  perigee,  so  that  in  this  arc 
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the  apsides  advance.     But  the  rate  of  odTaiictffl 
^.^■caufle  in  the  early  part  of  that  arc  the  normal  I 
lall,  and  as  P  approaches  D  and  the  force  gains  | 
acts  disadvantagoously  to  move  the  axis,  its  effect  I 
y  altogether  when  it  arrives  beyond  D  nt  the 
of  the  perpendicular  to  the  upper  focus  of  the  liinat  1 
,     Tliencc  up  to  c  this  feeble  advance  is  reversed  and  \ 
;rtcd  into  a  reccse,  the  force  still  acting  inwards,  but 
moon    now  being  near    its  apogee.     And  so    also    for 
;  arcs  rf  E,  E  a.     In  the  figure  these  changes  are  indicated 

4-+  for  rapid   advance, for  rapid  recess,  +  and  — 

able  advance  and  recess,  and  0  for  the  stationary  points 

if  the  forces  were  equal  on  the  sides  of  +  and  —  it  ia 

ent  that  there  would  be  an   exact  counterbalance   of 

ano*  and  recess  on  the  average  of  a  whole  revolution. 

;  this  is  not  the  case.     The  force  in  apogee  is  greater  thaa 

it  in  perigee  in  the  proportion  of  28  :  25,    while  in   the 

iturea  about  D  and  E  they  are   equal.      Therefore, 

le  the  feeble  movements  +  and  —  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

these  points  destroy  each  other  almost  c.vaclly,  there  will 

necessarily  remain  a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  advance, 

in  tliis  situation  of  the  Hne  of  apsides. 

(678.)  Next,  suppose  the  ajiogee  to  lie  at  A,  and  the  peri- 
gee at  B.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the  di- 
rection of  the  motions  of  the  apsides  is  concerned,  all  the 
conclusions  of  the  foregoing  reasoning  will  be  reversed  by  the 
substitution  of  the  word  perigee  for  apogee,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  all  the  signs  in  the  figure  referred  to  will  be  ch.inged. 
lint  now  the  most  powerful  forces  act  on  the  side  of  A,  that 
is  to  say,  Btill  on  the  side  of  advance,  this  condition  also  being 
reversed.  In  either  situation  of  the  orbit,  then,  the  apsides 
advance. 

(679.)  (Case  3.)  Suppose,  now,  the  major  axis  to  have  the 
situation  D  E,  and  the  perigee  to  be  on  the  side  of  D,  Here, 
in  the  arc  J  c  of  P's  motion  the  normal  force  acts  inwai-d;*, 
and  the  moon  is  near  perigee,  consequently  the  apsides 
advance,  but  with  a  modcmte  rapidity,  the  maximum  of  the 
inward  normal  force  being  only  half  that  of  the  outward. 
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In  the  arcs  A  b  and  c  B  the  moon  is  still  near  perigee,  and 
the  force  acts  outwards,  but  though  powerfully  towardi  A 
and  B,  yet  at  a  constantly  increasing  disadvantage  (art  071.) 
llicrefore  in  these  arcs*  the  apsides  recede,  but  moderately. 
In  n  A  and  B  rf (being  towards  apogee)  they  agsun  advance, 
stiU  with  a  moderate  velocity.  Lastly,  throughout  the  arc 
da,  being  about  apogee  with  an  inward  force,  they  recede. 
Here  as  before,  if  the  perigee  and  apogee  forces  were  equal, 
the  advance  and  recess  would  counterbalance;  but  as  in  fact 
the  apogee  forces  preponderate,  there  will  be  a  balance  on 
the  entire  revolution  in  favour  of  recess.  The  same  reasoning 
of  course  holds  good  if  the  perigee  be  towards  E.  But  now, 
between  these  cases  and  those  in  the  foregoing  articles,  there 
18  this  difference,  viz.  that  in  this  the  dominant  effect  results 
from  the  inward  action  of  the  normal  force  in  quadratures, 
while  in  the  others  it  results  from  its  outward,  and  doubly 
powerful  action  in  syzygies.  The  recess  of  the  apsides  in 
their  quadratures  arising  from  the  action  of  the  normal  force 
will  therefore  be  less  than  their  advance  in  their  syzygies ; 
and  not  only  on  this  account,  but  also  because  of  the  much 
less  extent  of  the  arcs  b  c  and  da  on  which  the  balance  is 
munly  struck  in  this  case,  than  of  a  6  and  c  d,  the  correspond- 
ing most  influential  arcs  in  the  other. 

(680.)  In  intermediate  situations  of  the  line  of  apsides,  the 
cflfect  will  be  intermediate,  and  there  will  of  course  be  a  situa- 
tion of  them  in  whieh  on  an  average  of  a  whole  revolution, 
they  are  stationary.  This  situation  it  is  easy  to  see  will  be 
nearer  to  the  line  of  quadratures  than  of  syzygies,  and  the 
preponderance  of  advance  will  be  maintained  over  a  much 
more  considerable  arc  than  that  of  recess,  among  the  possible 
situations  which  they  can  hold.  On  every  account,  therefore 
the  action  of  the  normal  force  causes  the  lunar  apsides  to 
progress  in  a  complete  revolution  of  M  or  in  a  synodical  year, 
during  which  the  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth  (as  wo 
consider  the  earth  at  rest)  brings  the  line  of  syzygies  into  all 
atoations  with  respect  to  that  of  apsides. 

(681.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  action  of  the  tangential 
lime.     And  as  before  (Case  1.),  supposing  the  perigee  of  the 
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id  tlie  direction  of  her  revolution  to  lac  A  D  B  K, 

force  retards  her  motion  through  the  quadrant 

1  she  recedes  from  S,  therefore  by  art.  670.  the 

~.      Through  D  B  the  force  accelerates,  while 

recedes,  therefore  they  advance.    Through  E  E 

rcuirda,  and  the  moon  approaches,  therefore  they 

advance,  and  finally  throughout  the  quadrant  E  A 

iccelerates  and  the  moon  approaches,  therefore  they 

in  virtue  therefore  of  this  force,  the  apsides  recede, 

!  description  of  the  arc  E  A  D,  and  advance  during 

uut  the  force  being  iu  this  case  as  in  that  of  the 

force  more  powerful  at  apogee,  the  latter  will  pre- 

a,  and  the  apsides  will  advance  on  an  average  of  k 

ilution. 
p  ^Caae  2.)  Tlie  perigee  being  towardfl  B,  we  have 
te  in  the  foregoing  reasoning  approach  to  S,  for 
roui  it,  and  vice  vcrsd,  the  accelerations  and  retarda- 
L-maining  as  before.     Therefore  the  results,  as  f ar  aa 
uon  ia  concerned,  will  be  reversed  in  each  quadrant,  the 
Hjioiues  advance  during  E  A  D  and  recede  during  D  B  E. 
But  the  situation  of  the  apogee  being  also  reversed,  the  pre- 
dominance remains  on  the  side  of  E  A  D,  that  is,  of  advance. 
(683.)  (Case  3.)  Apsides  in  quadratures,  perigee  near  D. — 
Over  quadrant   AD,   approach  and  retardation,   therefore 
advance  of  apsides.     Over  D  B  recess  and  acceleration,  there- 
fore ogfun  advance ;  over  B  E  recess  and  retardation  with 
recess  of  apsides,  and  lastly  over  E  A  approach  and  accelera- 
tion, producing  their  continued  recess.    Total  result:  advance 
during  the  half  revolution  A  D  B,  and  recess  during  B  E  A, 
the  acting  forces  being  more  powerful  in  the  latter,  whence 
of  course  a  preponderant  recess.     The  same  result  when  the 
perigee  is  at  E. 

(684.)  So  far  the  analogy  of  reasoning  between  the  action 
of  the  tangential  and  normal  forces  ia  perfect.  But  from  this 
point  they  divei^e.  It  is  not  here  aa  before.  Tlie  recess  of 
the  apsides  in  quadratures  does  not  now  arise  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  feeble  over  feebler  forces,  while  that  in  syzygies 
results  from  that  of  powerful  over  powerful  ones.     The  maxi- 
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mom  aocelerating  action  of  the  tangential  force  is  equal  to 
its  mazinnim  retarding;  while  the  inward  action  of  the  normal 
at  its  maximnm  is  only  half  the  maximum  of  its  outward. 
Nather  is  there  that  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  arcs  over 
which  the  balance  is  struck  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  the 
action  of  the  tangential  force  being  inward  and  outward 
altematelj  over  equal  arcs,  each  a  complete  quadrant. 
Whereas,  therefore,  in  tracing  the  action  of  the  normal  force, 
we  found  reason  to  conclude  it  much  more  effective  to  produce 
progress  of  the  apsides  in  their  sjzygy,  than  in  their  quadrature 
ntuations,  we  can  draw  no  such  conclusion  in  that  of  the 
tangential  forces :  there  being,  as  regards  that  force,  a  complete 
aymmetry  in  the  four  quadrants^  while  in  regard  of  the  normal 
fbfce  the  symmetry  is  only  a  half-symmetry  having  relation 
to  two  semicircles. 

(685.)  Taking  tlie  average  of  many  revolutions  of  the  sun 
about  the  earth,  in  which  it  shaU  present  itself  in  every  pos- 
mUe  variety  of  situations  to  the  line  of  apsides,  we  sec  that  the 
effect  of  the  normal  force  is  to  produce  a  rapid  advance  in  the 
vyzygy  of  the  apsides,  and  a  less  rapid  recess  in  their  quadra- 
ture, and  on  the  whole,  therefore,  a  moderately  rapid  general 
advance,  while  that  of  the  tangential  is  to  produce  an  equally 
rapid  advance  in  syzygy,  and  recess  in  quadrature.  Directly, 
therefore,  the  tangential  force  would  appear  to  have  no  ulti- 
mate influence  in  causing  either  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
mean  motion  of  the  apsides  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
normal  force.  It  does  so,  however,  indirectly,  conspiring  In 
that  respect  with,  and  greatly  increasing,  an  indirect  action 
of  the  normal  force  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  explain. 

(686.)  The  sun  moving  uniformly,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
same  Erection  as  P,  the  line  of  apsides  when  in  or  near  the 
syzygy,  in  advancing  follows  the  sun,  and  therefore  remains 
materially  longer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  syzygy  than  if  it 
rested.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  apsides  are  in  quadrature 
they  recede,  and  moving  therefore  contrary  to  the  sun's  motion, 
remain  a  shorter  time  in  that  neighbourhood,  than  if  they 
rested.     Thus  the  advance,  already  preponderant,  is  made  to 
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more  hj  its  longer  continuance,  and  the  recess, 

icicnt,  13  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  fihortemng 

ion.*     "VVliatever  eauac,  tlien,  incrcaBea  directly 

y  of  both  advance  and  rcecaa,  though  it  may  do  both 

in  this  indirect  process,  and  it  la  thus  that  the 

iorce    becomes  eflectivc  tlirough  the  medium  of 

ta  already  produced,  in  doing  and  aiding  tlie  normal 

M  uo  that  which  alone  it  would  be  unable  to  effect. 

wo  have  perturbation  exaggerating  perturbation,  and 

Bee  what  is  meant  by  geometers,  when  they  declare 

It  i^         erablc  part  of  the  motion  of  the  lunar  a^^ides  is 

B  the  Biiuare  of  the  disturbing  force,  or,  in  other  words, 

it  of  a  second  approximation  in  which  the  influence 

Jrst  iu  altering  the  data  of  the  problem  is  taken  into 

r.)  Tlio  curious  and  complicated  effect  of  perturbation, 
d  in  the  last  article,  lias  given  more  trouble  to  ge&<- 
than  any  other  part  of  the  lunar  theory.  Newton 
had  Buceeedod  in  tracing  that  part  of  the  motion  of 
uw  apogee  which  ia  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  radial 
force ;  but  finding  the  amount  only  half  what  observatjon 
assigns,  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  subject  in  despair. 
Nor,  when  resumed  by  his  successors,  did  the  inquiry,  for  a 
very  long  period,  assume  a  more  promi^ng  aspect.  On  the 
contrary,  Newton's  result  appeared  to  be  even  minutely 
verified,  and  the  elaborate  invcstigatioiia  which  were  lavished 
upon  the  subject  without  success  began  to  excite  strong  doubts 
whether  this  feature  of  the  lunar  motions  could  be  exphuned 
at  all  by  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  The  doubt  waa 
removed,  however,  almost  in  the  instant  of  its  origin,  by  the 
same  geometer,  Cl^raut,  who  first  gave  it  currency,  and  who 
gloriously  repaired  the  error  of  bia  momentary  hesitation,  by 
demonstrating  the  exact  coincidence  between  theory  and  ob- 
servation, when  the  effect  of  the  tangential  force  is  properly 
taken  into  the  oceount.  The  lunar  apogee  circulates,  in 
3232*'-575343,  or  about  9^  years. 
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(688.)  Let  US  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  Influence  of 
the  disturbing  forces  so  resolved  on  the  excentricity  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  and  the  foregoing  articles  having  sufficiently 
fiuniliarized  the  reader  with  our  mode  of  following  out  the 
dumges  in  different  situations  of  the  orbits  we  shall  take  at 
once  a  more  general  situation,  and  suppose  the  line  of  apsides 
in  any  position  with  respect  to  the  sun,  such  as  Z  Y,  the 
perigee  being  at  Z,  a  point  between  the  lower  syzygy  and 
the  quadrature  next  following  it,  the  direction  of  P's  motion 
as  all  along  supposed  being  A  D  B  E.  Then  (commencing 
with  the  normal  force)  the  momentary  change  of  excentricity 

will  vanish  at  a,  5,  c,  rf,  by  the 
vanishing  of  that  force,  and  at 
Z  and  Y  by  the  effect  of  situa- 
^  tion  in  the  orbit  annulling  its 

•  action   (art    671.).      In    the 

arcs  Z  b  and  Y  d  therefore  the 
change  of  excentricity  will  be 
small,  the  acting  force  nowhere 
attaining  either  a  great  magni- 
tude or  an  advantageous  situation  within  their  limits.  And 
the  force  within  these  two  arcs  having  the  same  character  as 
to  inward  and  outward,  but  being  oppositely  influential  by 
reason  of  the  approach  of  P  to  S  in  one  of  them  and  its  recess 
in  the  other,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  these  arcs  arc  con- 
cerned, a  veiy  near  compensation  of  effects  will  take  place, 
lod  though  the  apogeal  arc  Y  d  will  be  somewhat  more  in- 
flnentialy  this  will  tell  for  little  upon  the  average  of  a  revo- 


(689.)  The  arcs  bDc  and  (f  E  a  are  each  much  less  than  a 
quadrant  in  extent,  and  the  force  acting  inwards  throughout 
them  (which  at  its  maximum  in  D  and  E  is  only  half  the 
outward  force  at  A,  B)  degrades  very  rapidly  in  intensity 
towards  either  syzygy  (see  art.  676.).  Hence  whether  Z  be 
between  be  or  ft  A,  the  effects  of  the  force  in  these  arcs 
nill  not  produce  very  extensive  changes  on  the  excentricity, 
and  the  changes  which  it  does  produce  will  (for  the  reason 
iheady  given)  be  opposed  to  each  other.     Although,  then, 
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I  farther  from  perigee  than  b  c,  and  therefore  i 
1         18  greater,  yet  the  predominimce  of  effect  hesti 
;         e  very   marked,  and  will  moreover  be  partial^! 
eu  bj  the  small  predominanec  of  an  opposite  charactor  a 
lyer  Z  b.     On  the  other  hand,  the  arcs  a  Z,  c  Y  a 
larger  in  extent   than  either  of  the  others,  and   Uwl 
action  of  forces  doubly  powerful.     ITieir  ioBucDcetca 
lore,  will  be  of  most  importance,  and  their  preponderance,! 
over  the  other,  (being  opposite  in  tlieir  tendencies,)  wiltfl 
c  the  question  whether  on  an  average  of  the  revobitioiii 
Dxcentricity   shall  increase   or   diminish.      It   ia  cleaf4 
the  decision  must  be  in  favour  of  c  Y,  the  aiKigeal  ar^  1 
lince  in  this  the  force  ia  ouCicardu  and  the  moon  reeeda^M 
ifi  earth,  an  increase  of  the  cxcentriclty  will  arise  froH 
^-.jeuce.     A  similar  reasoning  will,  evidently,  lead  to  thaV 
!  conclusion  were  the   apogee  and   perigee   to  chang^ifl 
.ds,    for  the  directions  of  P'e  motion  as  to  approach  and' 
to  S  will  be  indeed  reversed,  but  at  the  same  time 
linant  forces  will  have  changed  sides,  and  the  arc  a  A  Z 
*,»!*  juiv  give  the  character  to  the  result.     But  when  Z  lies 
between  A  and  E,  as  the  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himeelf,- 
the  case  will  be  altogether  different,  and  the  reverse  conclusion 
will  obtain.     Hence  the  changes  of  exeentricity  emergent  on 
the  average  of  single  revolutions  from  the  action  of  the  normal 
force   will  be  as  represented  by  the  signs  +  and  —  in  the 
figure  above  annexed. 

(690.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  the  tangential 
force.     Thie  rctaids   F   in  the   quadranta  AD,   BE,  and 
accelerates  it  in  the  alternate 
ones.     In  the  whole  quadrant 
A  D,  therefore,  the  effect  ia  of 
^  one    character,    the    perigee 

being  leas  than  90"  from  every 
point  in  it,  and  in  the  whole 
quadrant  B  E  it  is  of  the  oppo- 
site, the  apogee  being  so  si- 
tuated (art.670.)  Moreover, 
in  the  middle  of  each  quadrant,  the  tangential  foroe  is  at  its 
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mazimiim.  Now,  in  the  other  quadrants^  E  A  and  D  B,  the 
change  from  perigeal  to  apogeal  yicinitj  takes  place,  and  the 
tangential  force,  however  powerful,  has  its  effect  annulled 
by  atuation  (art.  670.),  and  this  happens  more  or  less  nearly 
about  the  points  where  the  force  is  a  maximum.  These 
quadrants,  then,  are  far  less  influential  on  the  total  result, 
BO  that  the  character  of  that  result  will  be  decided  by  the 
predominance  of  one  or  other  of  the  former  quadrants,  and 
will  lean  to  that  which  has  the  apogee  in  it.  Now  in  the 
qnadrant  B  E  the  force  retards  the  moon  and  the  moon  is  in 
apogee.  Therefore  the  excentricity  increases.  In  this 
utuation  therefore  of  the  apogee,  such  is  the  average  result 
of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  moon.  Here  again  also  if  the 
perigee  and  apogee  change  places,  so  will  also  the  character  of 
all  the  partial  influences,  arc  for  arc.  But  the  quadrant  A  D 
wiU  now  preponderate  instead  of  D  E,  so  that  under  this  double 
reversal  of  conditions  the  result  will  be  idcnticaL  Lastly, 
if  the  line  of  apsides  be  in  A  E,  B  D,  it  may  be  shown  in 
like  manner  that  the  excentricity  will  diminish  on  the  average 
of  a  revolution. 

(691.)  Thus  it  appears,  that  in  varying  the  excentricity, 
precisely  as  in  moving  the  line  of  apsides,  the  direct  effect 
of  the  tangential  force  conspires  with  that  of  the  normal,  and 
tends  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  deviations  to  and  fro  on 
cither  side  of  a  mean  value  which  the  varying  situation  of 
the  sun  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  gives  rise  to, 
having  for  their  period  of  restoration  a  synodical  revolution 
of  the  Bim  and  apse.  Supposing  the  sun  and  apsis  to  start 
together,  the  sun  of  course  will  outrun  the  apsis  (whose 
period  is  nine  years),  and  in  the  lapse  of  about  ( i  +  ^V)  P^"^ 
of  a  year  will  have  gained  on  it  90®,  during  all  wliich  interval 
the  apse  will  have  been  in  the  quadrant  A  E  of  our  figure, 
and  the  excentricity  continually  decreasing.  The  decrease 
will  then  cease,  but  the  excentricity  itself  will  be  a  minimum, 
the  sun  being  now  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  apsides. 
Thence  it  will  increase  to  a  maximum  when  the  sun  has 
guned  another  90^,  and  again  attained  the  line  of  apsides,  and 
60  on  altcmatdv.     The  actual  effect  on  the  numerical  value 


of  the  lunar  escentricity  is  very  con^derablc,  the  grwilist 
and  least  cxceotricitica  being  in  the  ratio  oP  3  to  2.* 

(692.)  The  raotion  of  the  apsides  of  the  lunar  orbit  m^ 
bo  illuBtratcd  by  a  very  pretty  mechanical  experiment,  whiA 
is  otherwise  instructive  in  gi^ng  an  idea  of  the  mode  IB 
■wluch  orbitual  motion  is  carried  on  under  the  action  of  cen- 
tral forcca  variable  according  to  the  situation  of  the  revolni^ 
body.  Lot  a  leaden  weight  be  suspended  by  a  braes  or  iroi 
wire  to  a  hook  in  the  under  side  of  a  firm  beam,  so  aa  to 
allow  of  its  free  motion  on  all  sides  of  the  vertical,  and  k 
that  when  in  a  state  of  rest  it  shall  just  clear  the  floor  of  the 
roomj  or  a  table  placed  ten  or  twelve  feet  beneath  the  boot 
The  point  of  support  should  be  well  secured  from  waging 
to  and  fro  by  the  oscillation  of  the  weight,  which  sboold  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  wire  as  tightly  stretched  as  it  will  bar, 
with  tlio  certainty  of  not  breaking.  Now,  let  a  very  bmB 
motion  be  communicated  to  the  weight,  not  by  merely  wilt 
drawing  it  from  the  vertical  and  letting  it  fall,  but  by  girtng 
it  a  slight  impulse  sideways.  It  will  be  seen  to  describe  i 
regular  ellipse  about  the  point  of  rest  as  ita  center.  If  lb* 
weight  be  heavy,  and  carry  attached  to  it  a  pencil,  whose 
])oint  lies  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  string,  the  ellip« 
may  be  transferred  to  paper  lightly  stretched  and  gently 
pressed  ngainst  it.  In  these  circumstances,  the  situation  of 
the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse  will  rcmiun  for  a  long 
time  very  nearly  the  same,  though  the  resistance  of  the  air 
and  the  stiffness  of  the  wire  will  gradually  dimiiush  its 
dimensions  and  eccentricity.  But  if  the  impulse  cont- 
municatcd  to  the  weight  bo  considerable,  so  as  to  carry  it 
out  to  a  great  angle  (15°  or  20°  from  tlic  vertical),  this  per- 
manence of  situation  of  tlie  ellipse  will  no  longer  Buheiet 
Its  axis  will  be  seen  to  shift  its  position  at  every  revolution 
of  the  weight,  advancing  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
weight's  motion,  by  an  uniform  and  regular  progrcswon, 
which  at  length  will  entirely  reverse  its  situation,  bringing 
the  direction  of  the  longest  excursions  to  coincide  with  that 
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in  which  the  shortest  were  previously  made ;  and  so  on^ 
itmnd  the  whole  circle ;  and,  in  a  word,  imitating  to  the 
eje^  yery  completely,  the  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  moon's 
orbit. 

(693.)  Now,  if  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  pro- 
gression of  the  apsides,  it  will  not  be  difficult  of  detection. 
When  a  weight  is  suspended  by  a  wire,  and  drawn  aside  from 
the  vertical,  it  is  urged  to  the  lowest  point  (or  rather  in  a 
direction  at  every  instant  perpendicular  to  the  wire)  by  a 
force  which  varies  as  the  sine  of  the  deviation  of  the  wire 
firom  the  perpendicular.  Now,  the  sines  of  very  small  arcs 
are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  arcs  themselves ;  and  the 
more  nearly,  as  the  arcs  are  smaller.  If,  therefore,  the 
deviations  from  the  vertical  be  so  small  that  we  may  neglect 
the  conature  of  the  spherical  surface  in  which  the  weight 
moves,  and  regard  the  curve  described  as  coincident  with  its 
projection  on  a  horizontal  plane,  it  will  be  then  moving 
imder  the  same  circumstances  as  if  it  were  a  revolving  body 
tttracted  to  a  center  by  a  force  varying  directly  as  the 
ffistance ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  curve  described  would  be  an 
ellipfie,  having  its  centre  of  attraction  not  in  the  focus,  but 
in  the  center  *,  and  the  apsides  of  this  ellipse  would  remain 
fixed.  But  if  the  excursions  of  the  weight  &om  the  vertical 
be  considerable,  the  force  urging  it  towards  the  center  will 
deviate  in  its  law  from  the  simple  ratio  of  the  distances ; 
being  as  the  n'n^,  while  the  distances  are  as  the  arc.  Now 
the  mne,  though  it  continues  to  increase  as  the  arc  increases, 
yet  does  not  increase  so  fast.  So  soon  as  the  arc  has  any 
sensible  extent,  the  sine  begins  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  the 
magnitude  which  an  exact  numerical  proportionality  would 
require ;  and  therefore  the  force  urging  the  weight  towards 
its  center  or  point  of  rest  at  great  distances  falls,  in  like 
proportion,  somewhat  short  of  that  which  would  keep  the 
body  in  its  precise  elliptic  orbit.  It  will  no  longer,  therefore, 
have,  at  those  greater  distances,  the  same  command  over  the 
weight,  lit  proportion  to  its  speedy  which  would  enable  it  to 
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I  its  rectilinear  tiuigcntitil  coarse  into  tmcUipH 

trut         h  which  it  dcscribca  will  be  less  curved  in  I 

oter  f         than  ia  consistent  with  tlie  elliptic  figure,  ae  ! 

anncscu  cut ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  bo  soon  have  ita 

brought  lo  be  agtun  at  right  angles  to  the  radiu 

require  a  longer  continued  action  of  the  central  forof! 

mis ;  and  before  it  la  accomplished,  more  than  a  quadraid 

of  its  revolution  must  be  passed  oy 

angular  motion  round  the  center.     Bat. 

tliia  is  only  stating  at  length,  and  in  a 

moi'e  circuitous  manner,  that  fact  whielt, 

is  more  briefiy  and  Bummarilj  cxpresseeli 

!      by  saying  that  the  apsides  of  its  orbit 

Jt^;,^  l„.  are  progressive.    Nothing  beyond  a  faniR 

liar  illustration  is  of  course  intended  ii 

lat  is  above  said.     The  case  ia  not  an  exact  parallel  v 

it  of  the  lunar  orbit,  the  disturbing  force  being  simply  \ 

,  whereas  in  the  lunar  orbit  a  transversal  force  is  also  con- 
.^ed,  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  only  a  confused  and  in- 
aistinct  view  of  apaidol  motion  can  be  obtained  &Dm  this  kind 
of  con^deratlon  of  the  curvature  of  the  disturbed  p&tiL  If  v« 
would  obtain  a  clear  oDe,  the  two  foci  of  the  instantaneoas 
ellipse  must  be  found  from  the  laws  of  elliptio  motion  per- 
formed under  the  influence  of  a  force  directly  ae  the  distance, 
and  the  radial  disturbii^  force  being  decomposed  into  ita 
tangential  and  normal  components,  the  momentary  influence 
of  either  in  altering  their  positions  and  consequently  the 
directions  and  lengths  of  the  axis  of  the  ellipse  must  be 
ascertmncd.  The  student  will  find  it  neither  a  difficult  nor 
an  uninstructive  exercise  to  work  out  the  case  from  these 
principles,  which  we  cannot  afford  the  space  to  do. 

(694.)  The  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  planetary  apsides 
and  the  variation  of  their  exccntricities  is  in  one  point  of 
view  much  more  simple,  but  in  another  much  more  complicated 
than  that  of  the  lunar.  It  is  simpler,  because  owing  to  the 
exceeding  minuteness  of  the  changes  operated  in  the  course 
of  a  single  ^e^■olution,  the  angular  position  of  the  bodies  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  is  very  little  altered  by  the 
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motion  of  the  apudes  themselves.     The  line  of  apsides  neither 
foUows  up  the  motion  of  the  disturbing  body  in  its  state  of 
adranee,   nor  vice  versd,  in  any  degree  capable   of   pro- 
lon^Dg  materially  their  advancing  or  shortening  materially 
their  receding  phase.     Hence  no  second  approximation  of  the 
kind  explained  in  (art.  GSG.),  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
lunar  apsides  is  so  powerfully  modified  as  to  be  actually 
doubled  in  amount,  is  at  all  required  in  the  planetary  theor}% 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  theory  is  rendered  more  com- 
plicated than  the  former,  at  least  in  the  cases  of  planets  whose 
periodic  times  are  to  each  other  in  a  ratio  much  less  than  13 
to  1,  by  the  consideration  that  the  disturbing  body  shifts  its 
poeition  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  by  a  much  greater 
angular  quantity  in  a  revolution  of  the  disturbed  body  than 
in  the  caise  of  the  moon.     In  that  case  we  were  at  liberty  to 
suppose  (for  the   sake  of  explanation),  without  any  very 
^regious  error,  that  the  sun  held  nearly  a  fixed  position 
during  a  single  lunation.     But  in  the  case  of  planets  whose 
times  of  revolution  are  in  a  much  lower  ratio  this  cannot  be 
permitted.     In  the  case  of  Jupiter  disturbed  by  Saturn  for 
example,  in  one  sidereal  revolution  of  Jupiter,  Saturn  has 
advanced  in  its  orbit  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  of 
Jupiter  by  more  than  140°,  a  change  of  direction  which 
entirely  alters  the  conditions  under  which  the  disturbing 
forces  act.     And  in  the  case  of  an  exterior  disturbed  by  an 
interior  planet,  the  situation  of  the  latter  with  respect  to  the 
£ne  of  the  apsides  varies  even  more  rapidly  than  the  situation 
of  the  exterior  or  disturbed  planet  with  respect  to  the  central 
body.     To  such  cases  then  the  reasoning  which  wo   havo 
applied  to  the  lunar  perturbations  becomes  totally  iiiappli* 
cable;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  also  the  excen- 
tricity  of  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body,  which  in  the  most 
important  cases  is  exceedingly  Influential,  the  subject  becomes 
fiff  too  complicated  for  verbal  explanation,  and  can  only  be 
•neeessfijlly  followed  out  with  the  help  of  algebraic  expression 
and  the  application  of  the  integml  calculus.     To  Mercury, 
Yenus,  and  the  earth  indeed,  as  disturbed  by  Jupiter,  and 
planetB  superior  to  Jupiter,  this  objection  to  the  reasoning  in 
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quesUoQ  does  not  apply ;  and  in  cacli  of  these  cases  tlicrefc 
nc  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  apsides  axe  kept  ~ 
of  progression  by  the  action  of  all  the  larger  planete  of  our 
system.  Under  certain  conditions  of  distance,  escentricily, 
and  relative  situation  of  the  axes  of  the  orbits  of  the  disturbed 
and  disturbing  planets,  it  b  perfectly  possible  tiat  the  reverse 
may  liappen,  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded  by  Venus, 
whose  apsides  recede  under  the  oombmed  action  of  the  earth 
and  Mercury  more  rapidly  than  they  advance  under  the  joint 
actions  of  all  the  other  planets.  Nay,  it  b  even  posisible 
under  certain  conditions  that  the  line  of  apmdes  of  the  dis- 
turbed planet,  instead  of  revolving  always  in  one  direction, 
may  librate  to  and  fro  within  assignable  limits,  and  in  r 
definite  and  regularly  recurring  period  of  tinae. 

695.)  Under  any  conditions,  however,  as  to  these  par- 
ticulars, tlic  view  we  have  above  taken  of  the  subject 
enables  ua  to  assign  at  every  instant,  and  in  every  con- 
figuration of  the  two  planets,  tlie  momentary  effect  of  each 
upon  the  perihelion  and  excentrieity  of  the  other.  In  the 
simplest  case,  that  in  wluch  the  two  orbits  are  so  nearly  circular, 
that  the  relative  situation  of  their  perihelia  shall  produce  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  intensities  of  (he  disturbing 
forces,  it  is  very  easy  to  show  that  whatever  tempoiBry 
oscillations  to  and  fro  in  the  positions  of  the  line  of  apeides, 
and  whatever  temporary  increase  and  diminution  in  the 
excentrieity  of  either  pbmet  may  take  pkee,  the  final  effect 
on  the  average  of  a  great  multitude  of  revolutions,  presenting 
tliem  to  each  other  in  all  possible  configurations,  must  be 
nil,  for  both  elements. 

(696.)  To  show  this,  all  that  is  necessary  b  to  caat  our 
eyes  on  the  synoptic  table  in  art.  673.  If  M,  the  disturbing 
body,  be  supposed  to  be  successively  placed  in  two  diametri- 
cally opposite  situations  in  its  orbit,  the  aphelion  of  P  will 
stand  related  to  M  in  one  of  these  situations  precisely  as  its 
perihelion  in  the  other.  Tvow  the  orbits  being  so  nearly 
circles  aa  supposed,  the  distribution  of  the  disturbing  forces, 
whether  normal  or  tangential,  is  symmetrical  relative  to  their 
common   diameter  passing   through   M,  or   to   the  line  of 
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syzygies.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  half  of  P's  orbit  "  about 
perihelion  *•  (art  673.)  will  stand  related  to  all  the  acting 
fixTces  in  the  one  situation  of  M^  precisely  as  the  half  *^  about 
i^elion "  does  in  the  other :  and  also,  that  the  half  of  the 
orbit  in  which  P  ''  approaches  S,"  stands  related  to  them  in 
the  one  situation  precisely  as  the  half  in  which  it  "  recedes 
fiom  S  **  in  the  other.  Whether  as  regards,  therefore,  the 
normal  or  tangential  force,  the  conditions  of  advance  or 
recess  of  apsides,  and  of  increase  or  diminution  of  cxcen- 
tricitieey  arc  reversed  in  the  two  supposed  cases.  Hence  it 
appears  that  whatever  situation  be  assigned  to  M,  and  what- 
ever influence  it  may  exert  on  P  in  that  situation,  that 
influence  will  be  annihilated  in  situations  of  M  and  P, 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  supposed,  and  thus,  on  a  general 
average,  the  effect  on  both  apsides  and  exccntricitles  is 
reduced  to  nothing. 

(697.  J  If  the  orbits,  however,  be  cxccntric,  the  symmetry 
alxyve  insisted  on  in  the  distribution  of  the  forces  does  not 
exist  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  excentri- 
dties  be  moderate,  (as  in  the  planetary  orbits,)  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  effects  of  the  disturbing  forces  destroys 
itsdf  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  article,  and  that  it 
is  only  a  residual  portion,  viz.  that  which  arises  from  the 
greater  proximity  of  the  orbits  at  one  place  than  at  another, 
which  can  tend  to  produce  permanent  or  secular  effects.  The 
predse  estimation  of  these  effects  is  too  complicated  an  affair 
for  us  to  enter  upon ;  but  we  may  at  least  give  some  idea  of 
the  process  by  which  they  are  produced,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  arise*  In  so  doing,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  effects  of  the  normal  and  tangential  forces.  The  effects 
of  the  former  are  greatest  at  the  point  of  conjunction  of  the 
planetSy  because  the  normal  force  itself  is  there  always  at  its 
maximum ;  and  although,  where  the  conjunction  takes  place 
at  90^  from  the  line  of  apsides,  its  effect  to  move  the  apsides 
18  nullified  by  sitimtion,  and  when  in  that  line  its  effect  on 
the  excentricities  is  similarly  nulli&ed,  yet,  in  the  situations 
rsetangpilar  to  these,  it  acts  to  its  greatest  advantage.  On 
Ae  other  hand^  the  tangential  force  vanishes  at  conjunctioui 

Q  o 
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ver  bo  tlie  place  of  conjunction  with  respect  to  the  line 
«,  and  wlicre  it  is  at  its  maximum  ita  cfTect   is  still 
ha  annulled  by  situation.     Thus  it  appears  that 
Liial  force  is  most  influential,  and  mainly  detcnninee 
rncter  of  the  general  etfcct.     It  is,  therefore,  at  con- 
tion  that  the  most  influential   effect   is  produced,  and 
fore,   on  the  long  average,  thoee   conjunctions   whicti 
Ii        a  about  the  place  where  the  orbits  are  nearest  will 
deiunnino  the  general  cliaracter   of  the   effect.     Now,  the 
nearest  points  of  approacli  of  two  ellipses  which   have   n 
common  focus  may    be  vefy  variously  situated  with  resi>ecl 
n  tho  perihelion  of  either.     It  may  be  at  the  pcriliclloa  oi 
aphelion  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  or  in  any  intermediate 
Ition.     Suppose  it  to  be  at  the  perihelion.     Then,  if  the 
disturbed  orbit  be  interior  to  the  disturbing,  the  force  acts 
outwards,  and  therefore  the  apsides  recede ;  if  exterior,  the 
force  acts  inwards,  and  they  advance.     In  neither  cose  docf 
the  excentricity  change.     If  the  conjimction  take  place  al 
the  aphelion  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  the  effects  will  be  re- 
versed :  if  intermediate,  the  apsides  will  be  less,  and  the 
excentricity  more  affected. 

(698.)  Supposing  only  two  planets,  this  process  would  gc 
on  till  the  apsides  and  excentrl cities  had  so  i'ar  changed  as  tc 
alter  the  point  of  nearest  approach  of  the  orbits  so  as  eithei 
to  accelerate  or  retard  and  perhaps  reverse  the  motion  of  tlie 
apsides,  and  give  to  the  variation  of  the  excentricity  a  corre- 
sponding periodical  character.  But  there  are  many  planets 
all  disturbing  one  another.  And  tliia  gives  rise  to  variations 
in  the  points  of  nearest  approach  of  all  the  orbits  taken  two 
and  two  together,  of  a  very  complex  nature. 

(699.)  It  cannot  ftul  to  have  been  remarked,  by  any  one 
who  has  followed  attentively  the  above  reasonings,  that 
n  close  analogy  subsists  between  two  sets  of  relations ;  viz. 
that  between  the  inclinations  and  nodes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  the  excentricity  and  apsides  on  the  other.  In  fact, 
the  strict  geometrical  theories  of  the  two  cases  present  a 
close  analogy,  and  lead  to  final  results  of  the  very  same 
nature.     What  the  variation  of  excentricity  is  to  the  motion 
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of  the  perihelion,  the  change  of  inclination  is  to  the  motion 
erf*  the  node.  In  either  case,  the  period  of  the  one  is  also  the 
period  of  the  other ;  and  while  the  perihelia  describe  consi- 
derable angles  by  an  oscillatory  motion  to  and  fro,  or  cir- 
culate in  immense  periods  of  time  round  the  entire  circle, 
the  ezcentridties  increase  and  decrease  by  comparatively 
small  changes,  and  are  at  length  restored  to  their  original 
magnitudes.  In  the  lunar  orbit,  as  the  rapid  rotation  of  the 
nodes  prevents  the  change  of  inclination  from  accumulating 
to  any  material  amount,  so  the  still  more  rapid  revolution  of 
its  apogee  effects  a  speedy  compensation  in  the  fluctuations 
of  its  excentricity,  and  never  suffers  them  to  go  to  any 
material  extent;  while  the  same  causes,  by  presenting  in 
quick  succession  the  lunar  orbit  in  every  possible  situation  to 
til  the  disturbing  forces,  whether  of  the  sun,  the  planets,  or 
the  protuberant  matter  at  the  earth's  equator,  prevent  any 
aecidar  accumulation  of  small  changes,  by  which,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  its  ellipticity  might  be  materially  increased  or  dimi- 
mshed.  Accordingly,  observation  shows  the  mean  excentri- 
city of  the  moon's  orbit  to  be  the  same  now  as  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  astronomy. 

(700.)  The  movements  of  the  perihelia,  and  variations  of 
excentricity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  are  interlaced  and  com- 
plicated together  in  the  same  manner  and  nearly  by  the  same 
laws  as  the  variations  of  their  nodes  and  inclinations.  Each 
acts  upon  every  other,  and  every  such  mutual  action  gene- 
rates its  own  peculiar  period  of  circulation  or  compensation ; 
and  every  such  period,  in  pursuance  of  the  principle  of  art. 
650.,  is  thence  propagated  throughout  the  system.  Thus  arise 
cycles  upon  cycles,  of  whose  compound  duration  some  notion 
may  be  formed,  when  we  consider  what  is  the  length  of  one 
audi  period  in  the  case  of  the  two  principal  planets — Jupiter 
and  Satom.  Neglecting  the  action  of  the  rest,  the  effect  of 
their  mutual  attraction  would  be  to  produce  a  secular  varia- 
tion in  the  excentricity  of  Saturn's  orbit,  from  0'0840y,  its 
maximum,  to  0*01345,  its  minimum  value:  while  that  of 
Jupiter  would  vary  between  the  narrow  limits,  0*06036  and 
002606 :  the  greatest  excentricity  of  Jupiter  corresponding 

a  o  a 
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of  Saturn,  and  vice  verad.     The  period  m  which 

B  changes  are   gone  through,  would  be   70414   years. 

r  ihia  example,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  many 

years  will  require   to   elitpse  before   a  complete 

em  of  the  joint  cycle  wliieh  shall  restore  the  whole 

>  -^em  to  its  original  etate  aa  for  as  the  eccentricities  of  Ita 
its  are  concerned. 
(701.)  The  place  of  tlie  perihelion  of  a  planet's  orbit  ia  of 
little  consequence  to  ita  well-being ;  but  its  excentricity  is 
ino9t  important,  as  upon  tliis  (tbe  axes  of  the  orbits  being 
Iicrmanent)  depends  the  mean  temperature  of  its  surface,  and 

ic  estremo  variations  to  which  ita  seasons  may  be  liable, 
rorit  may  be  easily  shown  lliat  the  mean  annual  amount  of 
light  and  heat  received  by  a  planet  from  the  sun  ia,  caterit 
paribus,  as  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  described  by  it.  Any 
variation,  therefore,  in  the  exccntricity,  by  changing  the 
minor  axis  will  alter  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface. 
How  such  a  cliange  will  also  influence  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature appeara  from  art.  368.  Now  it  may  naturally  be 
iuquireil  whether  (in  the  vast  cycle  aboic  spoken  of,  in  wluch, 
at  «ome  period  or  other,  conspiring  changes  may  accumulate 
on  tlie  orbit  of  one  planet  from  several  quarters,)  it  may  not 
happen  that  the  exccntricity  of  any  one  planct^as  the  earth 
—  may  become  exorbitantly  great,  so  ns  to  subvert  those 
relations  which  render  it  habitable  to  man,  or  to  give  rise 
to  great  changes,  at  least,  in  the  physical  comfort  of  his  state. 
To  this  the  researches  of  geometers  have  enabled  us  to  answer 
in  the  nt^tive.  A  relation  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Lagrange  between  the  masses,  axes  of  the  orbits,  and  cxcen- 
trieities  of  each  planet,  similar  to  what  we  have  already 
stated  with  respect  to  their  inclinations,  viz.  that  if  the  mass 
of  each  planet  be  mvltiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  axis  of  its 
orhif,  and  the  product  by  the  square  of  its  exccntricity,  the  sum 
of  all  such  products  throuyhout  the  system  is  invariable;  and 
as,  in  point  of  fact,  this  sum  is  extremely  small,  so  it  will 
always  remiun.  Now,  since  the  axes  of  the  orbits  are  liable 
to  no  secular  changes,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  no 
one  orbit  shall  increase  its  cxcentricity,  unless  at  the  expense 
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of  a  oommon  fund,  the  whole  amount  of  which  is,  and  must 
for  eyer  remain,  extremely  minute.* 

Thov  b  nothing  in  this  relmtion,  however,  talLen  per  «e,  to  secure  the  itnaUer 
I— Mercury,  Mai%  Jiukh  Ceres,  &e. — from  a  catastrophe,  could  they  ac- 
oo  tbemaalTea»  or  any  one  of  them,  the  whole  amount  of  this  exeentn'eiiy 
fimd.     But  that  can  never  be :  Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  always  retain  the  lion's 
I  of  iL     A  iimiUu'  remark  applies  to  the  ineKmation  Jund  of  art.  6S9.     These 
be  it  obienred»  can  never  get  into  debt.     Every  t«rm  of  them  is  essentially 
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?  TUE  INEQUALITraS  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  I 
TUB  moon's  variation  and  parallactic  IMEQDALlTy. - 
LOGOUS  PLANETARY  INEQUALITIES. —  THREE  CASES  OF  PLANETABr 
PERTURBATION  DlSTINGUISnED.  —  OP  INEQUALITIES  DEPENDED 
OS  THE  KXCENTKICITIES. —  LONO  INEQUALITV  OP  JUPITEB  ASD 
SATURN. — LAW  OF  BECIPnOCITr  BETWEEN  THE  PERIODICAL  TA- 
ItlATIONa  OP  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTll  PLANETS. — LONO  DfB- 
QUALITY  OP  THE  EARTH  AND  VENUS. — VARIATION  OF  THE  EPOCH. 
— INEQUALITIES  INCIDENT  ON  THE  EPOCD  AFFECTWO  THE  URAK 
MOTION. — INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  CONSTAKT  PART  OF  TDESB 
INEQUALITIES.  —  ANNUAL  EQUATION  OF  THE  MOON.  —  DER  i 
CULAB  ACCELERATION.  —  LUNAR  INEQUALITIES  DUE  TO  TBB  AC- 
TION OF  VENUS.  —  EFFECT  OF  THE  SPHEROIDAL  FIGURE  OF  Till 
EAKTH  AND  OTHER  PLANETS  ON  THE  MOTIONS  OF  THEIR  BATl 
LITE3.  —  OF  THE  TIDES.  —  MASSES  OF  DISTURBINO  BODIES  1 
DOCIBLE  PROM  THE  PERT  URD  AT  IONS  THEY  PRODUCE.  —  MASS  OF 
THE  MOON,  AND  OF  JTPITER'S  SATELLITES,  HOW  ASCERTAINED.— 
PERTURBATLONS    OF   fUANUS    RESULTING   IN   THE  DISCOVERY    OP 


(702.)  To  calculate  the  actual  place  of  a  planet  or  the 
moon,  in  longitude  and  latitude  at  any  assigned  tinie,  it  is 
not  enough  to  know  the  changes  produced  by  perturbation 
in  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  still  less  to  know  the  secular 
changes  so  produced,  which  are  only  the  outstanding  or 
uncompensated  portions  of  much  greater  changes  induced  in 
short  periods  of  configuration.  We  must  be  enabled  to 
estimate  the  actual  effect  on  its  longitude  of  those  periodical 
accelerations  and  retardations  in  the  rate  of  its  mean  angular 
motion,  and  on  its  latitude  of  those  deviations  above  and  below 
the  mean  plane  of  its  orbit,  which  result  from  the  continued 
action  of  the  perturbative  forces,  not  as  compensated  in  long 
periods,  but  as  in  the  act  of  their  generation  and  destruction 
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iD^rt  ones.    In  this  chapter  we  purpose  to  give  an  account 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  equations  or  inequalities 
thence  ariang,  several  of  wliich  are  of  high  historical  interest, 
S8  having   become  known  by  observation  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  their  theoretical  causes,  and  as  ha\dng,  by  their 
laoccsffiive  explanations  from  the*  theory  of  gravitation,  re- 
moved what  were  in  some  instances  regarded  a«  formidable 
objectionB  against  that  theory^   and   afforded  in   all  most 
satisfactory  and  triumphant  verifications  of  it 

(703.)  We  shall  begin  with  those  which  compensate  thcm- 
eelves  in  a  synodic  revolution  of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing 
body,  and  which  are  independent  of  any  pcnnancnt  ex- 
oentriaty  of  either  orbit,  going  through  their  changes  and 
effecting  their  compensations  in  orbits  slightly  elliptic,  ahnost 
precisely  as  if  they  were  drcular.  These  inequalities  result, 
in  fact,  from  a  circidation  of  the  true  upper  focus  of  the 
disturbeJ  ellipse  about  its  mean  place  in  a  curve  whose 
form  and  magnitude  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last 
diapter  enable  us  to  assign  in  any  proposed  case.  If  the 
&tiirbed  orbit  be  circular,  this  mean  place  coincides  with  its 
centre :  if  elliptic,  with  the  situation  of  its  upper  focus,  as 
detcnmned  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter. 
(704.)  To  understand  the  nature  of  this  circulation,  we 
must  conader  the  joint  action  of  the  two  elements  of  the 
disturbing  force.     Suppose  II  to  be  the  place  of  the  upper 


fucusy  corresiH>nduig  to  any  situation  P  of  the  disturbed  body, 
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be  an  inSnitcBimal  clement  of  its  oi'bit,  de- 

i        k  instant  of  time.     Tlicn  siip)X)sing  no  disturbing 

V  iiti,  P  P'  will  be  a  portion  of  an  ellipse,  having  H  for 

iHius,  equally  whether  the  point  P  or  P'  be  regarded. 

low  let  the  disturbing  foi-ccs  act  dnring  the  instant  of 

ling  P  P'.     Then  the  focus  II  will  shift  ita  position  to 

find  which  point  we  must  recollect,  1st.  \^^lat  is  dcmon- 

it-d    in    art.  (671.),  viz,   that  the    effect  of  the   normal 

ce  is  to  vary  the  position  of  the  line  P'  II  so  as  to  make 

ingle  II  P  H'  equal  to  double  tlie  variation  of  tlie  angle 

wngency  due  to  the  action  of  that  force,  without  altering 

distance  P  H  :  so  that  in  virtue  of  the  normal  force  alone, 

?ould  move  to  a  point  A,  along  the  line  II  Q,  drawn  from 

0  a  point  Q,  Su"  in  advance  of  P,  (because  SIX  being 

fcceedingly  small,  the  angle  P  II Q  may  be  taken  as  a  right 

Qgle  when  P  S  Q  is  so,)  H  approaching   Q  if  the   normal 

irc«  act  ouitcards,  but  receding  from  Q  if  inwards.     And 

ilarly  the  effect  of  the  tangential   force  (art.  670.)  is  to 

.u^y  the  position  of  II  in  the  direction  II  P  or  P II,  according 

Hs  the  force  retards  or  accelerates  P's  motion.     To  find  H' 

then  fruni  II  di-aw  UP,  HQ,  to  P  and  to  a  point  of  P'u 

orbit  90°  in  advance  of  P.     On  H  Q  take  H  k,  the  motion 

of  the  focus  due  to  the  normal  force,  and  on  H  P  take  H  k  the 

motion  due  to  the  tangential  force;  complete  the poraUelogram 

II  H',  and  its  diagonal  II  H'  will  be  the  element  of  the  true 

path  of  II  in  virtue  of  the  joint  action  of  both  forces. 

(705.)  The  most  conspicuQua  ease  in  the  planetary  system 
to  which  the  above  reasoning  is  applicable,  is  that  of  tlie 
moon  disturbed  by  the  sun.  The  inequality  thus  arising 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  moon's  variation,  and  was  dis- 
covered so  early  as  about  the  year  975  by  the  Arabian 
astronomer  Aboul  Wefa.*  Ita  magnitude  (or  the  extent  of 
fluctuation  to  and  fro  in  the  moon's  longitude  which  it  pro- 
duces) is  considerable,  being  no  less  than  1°  4',  and  it  is 
othemiso  interesting  as  being  the  first  inequality  produced 
by  perturbation)  which  Newton  succeeded  in  expliuning  by 
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the  tlieoiyof  gravity.     A  good  general  idea  of  its  nature 
may  be  fbnned  by  considering  the  direct  action  of  the 
disturbing  forces  on  the  moon,  supposed  to  move  in  a  circular 
orbit.     In  such  an  orbit  undisturbed,  the  velocity  would  be 
uniform;  but  the  tangential  force  acting  to  accelerate  her 
motion  through  the  quadrants  preceding  her  conjunction  and 
opposition,  and  to  retard  it  through  the  alternate  quadrants, 
it  is  evident  that  the  velocity  will  have  two  maxima  and  two 
minima,  the  form^  at  the  syzygies,  the  latter  at  the  quadra- 
ture&     Hence  at  the  syzygies  the  velocity  will  exceed  that 
which  corresponds  to  a  circular  orbit,  and  at  quadratures  will 
fidl  short  of  it.     The  true  orbit  will  therefore  be  less  curved 
or  more  flattened  than  a  circle  in  syzygies,  and  more  curved 
{u  e.  protuberant  beyond  a  circle)  in  quadratures.    This  would 
be  the  case  even  were  the  normal  force  not  to  act.     But  the 
aetion  of  that  force  increases  the  effect  in  question,  for  at  the 
STxygies,  and  as  far  as  64®  14^  on  either  side  of  them,  it  acts 
outwardsy  or  in  counteraction  of  the  earth*s  attraction,  and 
thereby  prevents  the  orbit  from  being  so  much  cun'ed  as  it 
otherwise  would  be ;  while  at  quadratures,  and  for  25°  46^  on 
either  dde  of  them,  it  acts  inwards,  aiding  the  earth's  attraction, 
and  rendering  that  portion  of  the  orbit  more  curved  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.     Thus  the  joint  action  of  both  forces 
fistorts  the  orbit  from  a  circle  into  a  flattened  or  elliptic 
form,  having  the  longer  axis  in  quadratures,  and  the  shorter 
in  syzygies ;  and  in  this  orbit  the  moon  moves  faster  than 
with  her  mean  velocity  at  syzygy  (t.  e.  where  she  is  nearest  the 
earth)  and  slower  at  quadratures  where  farthest.     Her  an-- 
gmlar  motion  about  the  earth  is  therefore  for  both  reasons 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  situation.     Hence  at 
gygygy  her  true  longitude  seen  from  the  cai*th  will  be  in  the 
act  of  gaining  on  her  mean,  —  in  quadratures  of  losing,  and 
at  some  intermediate  points   (not   very   remote   from  the 
octants)  will  neither  be  gaining  nor  losing.     But  at  these 
points^  having  been  gaining  or  losing  througli  the  whole  pre- 
xiffOB  90",  the  amount  of  gain  or  loss  will  have  attained  its 
maximum.     Consequently  at  the  octants  the  true  longitude 
will  deviate  most  from  the  mean  in  excess  and  defect,  and  the 
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question  13  tlierefore  nil  at  eyzj-gics  tuid  qua- 

ittwnB  ita  maxima  in  advance  or  rctanlaUon  at 

lich  ie  i^rccablc  to  observation. 

t  us,  however,  now   ego  what  account  can  be 

this  inequality  by  (he  simultaneous  variations  of 

n.        jd  eccentricity  as  above  explained.     The  taugcn- 

I    18  will  bo  recollected,  is  nil  at  syzygies  and  quadra- 

,  uiiu  a  maximum  at  the   octants,  accelcrativc  in  the 

nts  EA  and  D  B,  and  retarding  iu  AD  and  BE.     In 

IV     Former  then  the  axis  is  in  process  of  lengthening  ;  in 

tivu  latter,  shortening.     On  the  other  hand  the  norma] 

Ifanishes  at  (a,  b,  d,  e)  64°  14'  from  the  syzygies.      It 

irds  oier  e  A  a,  i B  rf,  and  inwards  over  aDb  and 

i..  virtue  of  the  tangential  force,  then,  the  point  II 

30        rards  P  when   P    is    in    AD,  BE,   and    from   it 

1  111  i^B,  E  A,  the  motion  being  nil  when  at  A,  B,  D,E, 

moat   rapid   when   at   the  octant  D,  at   which  pointy 

e,  (so  far  as  this  force  is  concerned,)  the  focus   H 

—  jiavc  ita  mean  situation.     And  in  virtue  of  the  normal 

.ot;ii8,  the  motion  of  H  in  the  direction  HQ  will  be  at  ita 

maximum  of  rapidity  towards  Q  at  A,  or  B,  from  Q  at  D  or' 


E,  and  nil  at  a,  h,  d,  e.     It  will  assist  us  In  following  out 
theee  indications  to  obtaiu  a  notion  of  the  form  of  the  curve 
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really  described  by  H,  if  we  trace  separately  the  paths  which 
H  would  puxBue  in  virtue  of  either  motion  separately^  since 
its  true  motion  will  necessarily  result  from  the  superposition 
of  these  partial  motions,  because  at  every  instant  they  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  therefore  cannot  interfere. 
First,  then,  it  is  evident,  from  what  we  have  said  of  tho 
tangential  force,  that  when  P  is  at  A,  H  is  for  an  instant  at 
rest,  but  that  as  P  removes  from  A  towards  D,  H  continually 
approaches  P  along  their  line  of  junction  H  P,  which  is, 
therefore,  at  each  instant  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  IL  When 
P  is  in  the  octant,  H  is  at  its  mean  distance  from  P  (equal  to 
PS),  and  is  then  in  the  act  of  approaching  P  most  rapidly. 
From  thence  to  the  quadrature  D  tho  movement  of  H  to- 
wards P  decreases  in  rapidity  till  the  quadrature  is  attained, 
when  H  rests  for  an  instant,  and  then  begins  to  reverse  its 
motion,  and  travel  from  P  at  the  same  rate  of  progress  as 
before  towtxrds  it.  Thus  it  is  clear  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
tangential  force  alone,  H  would  describe  a  four-cusped 
curve  Of  d,h,  e,  its  direction  of  motion  rotmd  S  in  this  curve 
being  oppodte  to  that  of  P,  so  that  A  and  a,  D  and  d,  B  and 
ft,  E  and  e,  shall  be  corresponding  points. 

(707.)   Next  as  regards  tlie  normal  force.      When  the 


moon  is  at  A  the  motion  of  II  is  towards  D,  and  is  at  its 
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towards  D    I 
;ribed,  HQ     I 


■apijity,  but  slackens  aa  P  proceeds  towards  I 

)rocccd3  towards  B.     To  the  curve  described,  HQ 

DC  luwaya  a  tangent,  and  since  at  the  neutral  point  of 

uormnl  force  (or  when  P  is  64"  M'  from  A,  and  Q  64' 

om  D),  the  motion  of  II  is  for  an  instant  nil  and  ia  then 

sod,  the  curve  will  have  a  cusp  at  /  correeponding,  and 

tl  then  begin  to  travel  along  the  arc  /  m,  while  P  de- 

8  the  correeponding  arc  from  neutral  point  to  neutral 

t  through  D.     Arrived  at  the  neutral  point  between  D 

3,  the  motion  of  H  along  QH  will  be  again  arrested 

reversed,  giiing  rise  to  another  cusp  at  m,  and  so  on. 

i,  in  virtue  of  the  normal  force  acting  atone,  Ihe  path  of 

vould  be  the  four-cusped,  elongated  curve  Imno,  de- 

jd  with  a  motion  round  S  the  reverse  of  P's,  and  having 

1.  b,  e  for  points   corresponding   to   A,  B,  D,  E,  places 

u8.)  Xothlng  is  now  easier  than  to  superpose  these  mo- 
IS.  Supposing  H  „  Ha  to  be  the  points  in  either  curve  cot- 
ipondingtoP,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  from  off  S,  SA 
equal  and  jiarallel  to  S  H,  in  the  one  curve  and  from  h,  A  II 
equal  and  parallel  to  S  H,  in  the  otlier.  Let  this  be  done 
for  every  corresponding  point  in  the  two  curves,  and  there 
results  an  oval  curve  ad  be,  having  for  its  semiaxes  Sa=  Sa, 
+  Sai ;  and  S(^=  S<^i  +  S(/,.  And  this  will  be  the  true  path 
of  the  upper  focus,  the  points  a,  d,  b,  e,  corresponding  to 
A,  D,  B,  E,  places  of  P.  And  from  this  it  follows,  Ist, 
that  at  A,  B,  the  eyzygies,  the  moon  is  in  perigee  in  her  mo- 
mentary ellipse,  the  lower  focus  being  nearer  than  the  upper. 
2dly,  That  in  quadratures  D,  E,  the  moon  is  in  apogee  in  her 
then  momentary  ellipse,  the  upper  focus  being  then  nearer 
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than  the  lower.  Sdlj*  That  H  revolves  in  the  oval  adbe 
the  contraiy  way  to  P  in  its  orbit,  making  a  complete  revo- 
lution from  Bjzygy  to  syzygy  in  one  synodic  revolution  of 
the  moon. 

(709.)  Taking  1  for  the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the 

earth,  suppose  we  represent  Sai  or  Sdi  (for  they  are  equal) 

by  2a,  Sai  by  2b,  and  Sd^  by  2c,  then  will   the    semiazes 

of  the  oval  adbe,  Sa  and  Sd  be  respectively  2a+2b  and 

2a  +  2c,  80  that  the  excentricities  of  the  momentary  ellipses 

at  A  and  D  will  be  respectively  a-hb  and  a  +  c.     The  total 

amount  of  the  eifect  of  the  tangential  force  on  the  axis,  in 

paasing  from  sjzygy  to  quadrature,  will  evidently  be  equal 

to  the  length  of  the  curvilinear  arc  Oi  d^  (Jiff,  art  TOS.), 

which  is  necessarily  less  than  Sai  +  Sdi  or  4a.    Therefore  the 

total  effect  on  the  semiaxis  or  distance  of  the  moon  is  less  than 

20,  and  the  excess  and  defect  of  the  greatest  and  least  values 

of  this  distance  thus  varied  above  and  below  the  mean  value 

S  Assl  (which  call  a)  will  be  less  than  a.     The  moon  then 

is  moving  at  A  in  the  perigee  of  an  ellipse  whose  semiaxis  is 

1+a  and  excentricity  a  +  ft*  so  that  its  actual  distance  from 

the  earth^here  is  1  +  a— a— &,  which  (because  a  is  less  than 

a)  is  less  than  1  — &     Again,  at  D  it  is  moving  in  apoffce  of 

an  ellipse  whose  semiaxis  is  1— a  and  excentricity  a-^-Cy  so 

that  its  distance  then  from  the  earth  is  1— a  +  a  +  c^  which 

(a  being  greater  than  a)  is  greater  than   l  +  ^>  the  latter 

'  distance  exceeding  the  former  hj  2a'-2a-{-b'\-c. 

(710.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  corresponding  changes  in- 
duced upon  the  angular  velocity.     Now  it  is  a  law  of  elliptic 
motion  that  at  different  points  of  diffcrentellipses,  each  differ- 
ing very  little  from  a  circle,  the  angular  velocities  are  to  each 
other  as  the  square  roots  of  the  semiaxes  directly,  and  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  inversely.     In  this  case  the  semiaxes 
at  A  and  D  ■  are  to  each  other  as  l+fletol— a,  orasl:l 
—  2a,  so  that  their  square  roots  arc  to  each  other  as  1  :  1  — ^e. 
Again,  the  distances  being  to  each  other  asl+ft— a— &  :  1  — 
«+a+^9  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  squares  (since  a,  a,  b^  c, 
are  all  very  small  quantities)  is  that  of  1 —2a  +  2a  +  2c  :  1  + 
2«_2a— 2&,  or  m  1  :  1— 4a -4a  — 26— 2c.       The  angular 
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iicn  are  to  each  other  hi  a  ratio  compounded  of 
1 1       proportions,  th;)t  U  in  the  ratio  of 

1  :  H-3a-4a-2i-2c, 
:li  is  evidently  tliat  of  a  greater  to  a  less  quantity.     It  ia 
vioua  alao,  from  the  constitution  of  the  second  terra  of  tliia 
:.ito,  that  the  normal  force  is  far  more  influential  in  pro- 
cing  this  result  than  the  tangcntiaL 

(711.)  In  the  foregoing  retisoning  the  sun  has  heen  re- 
;itrdcd  as  fixed.      Let  us  now  suppose  it  in  motion  (in  a 
circular  orhit),  then   it  is  evident  that  at  equal  angles  of 
hngation  (of  P   from   M  seen   from   S),  equal   disturbing 
rces,  both  tangential  and  normal,  will  act :  only  the  syzygie^ 
I  quadratures,  as  well  as  the  neutral  points  of  the  normal 
fee,  instead  of  being  [Kiints  fixed  in  longitude  on  the  orbit 
Di  the  moon,  will  advance  on  that  orbit  with  a  uniform  angular 
jotion  equal  to  the  angular  motion  of  the  siui.     The  cus- 
datcd  curves  a,  (/,*,«,  and  a^d^b^f^t  Jig.  art  708.,  will, 
ere  fore,  no   longer   be   re-entering  curves;  but  eaeh  will 
-iavo  its  cusps  screwed  round  aa  it  were  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun's  motion,  so  as  to  increase  the  angles  between  fhcm 
in  the  ratio  of  the  syuodieal  to  the  sidereal  revolution  of  the 
moon  (art.  418.).     And  if.  In  like  manner,  the  motions  in 
these  two  curves,  thus  separately  described  by  H,  be  com- 
pounded, the  resultmg  curve,  though  still  (loosely  speaking)  a 
Bpecica  of  oval,  will  not  return  into  itself,  but  will  make 
successive  spiroidal  convolutions  about  S,  its  farthest  and 
nearest  points  being  in  the  same  ratio  more  than  90°  asimdcr. 
And  to  this  movement  that  of  the  moon  herself  will  conform, 
describing  a  species  of  elliptic  spiroid,  hating  its  least  dis- 
tances always  iu  the  line  of  syzygies  and  its  greatest  in  that 
of  quadratures.     It  is  evident  also,  that,  owing  to  the  longer 
continued  action  of  both  forces,  i.e.  owing  to  the  greater 
arc   over   which  their  intensities  increase  and  decrease  by 
equal  steps,  the  branches  of  each  curve  bctiveen  the  cusps 
will  be  longer,  and  the  cusps  themselves  will  be  more  remote 
from  S,  and  in  the  same  degree  will  the  dimensions  of  the 
resulting  oval  be  enlarged,  and  with  them  the  amount  of  the 
inequality  in  the  moon's  motion  wliich  they  rcpi-csent. 
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(712.)  In  the  above  reasoning  the  sun's  distance  is  sup- 
poaed  flo  great,  that  the  disturbing  forces  in  the  semi-orbit 
nearer  to  it  shall  not  sensibly  differ  from  those  in  the  moro 
remote*  The  sun,  however,  is  actually  nearer  to  the  moon 
in  conjunction  than  in  opposition  by  about  one  two-hundredth 
part  of  ita  whole  distance,  and  this  suffices  to  give  rise  to  a 
veiy  sensible  inequality  (called  the  parallactic  inequality) 
in  the  lunar  motions,  amounting  to  about  2'  in  its  effect  on 
the  moon's  longitude,  and  having  for  its  period  one  synodical 
revolution  or  one  lunation.  As  this  inequality,  though 
sabordinatc  in  the  case  of  the  moon  to  the  great  inequality 
of  the  variation  with  which  it  stands  in  connexion,  becomes 
a  proounent  feature  in  the  system  of  inequalities  correspond* 
ing  to  it  in  the  planetary  perturbations  (by  reason  of  the 
very  great  variations  of  their  distances  from  conjunction  to 
opposition),  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  what  modlfica- 
tions  thb  consideration  will  introduce  into  the  forms  of  our 
fecns  corves,  and  of  their  superposed  oval.  Kccurring  then 
to  our  figures  in  art  706, 707.,  and  supposing  the  moon  to  set 
oot  firom  £,  and  the  upper  focus,  in  each  curve  from  e,  it  is 
evident  that  the  intercuspidal  arcs  ea,  ad,  in  the  one,  and 
tfp,  pal,ld,ia  the  other,  being  described  under  the  influence 
rf  more  powerful  forces,  will  be  greater  than  the  arcs  db, 
he,  and  dm,  mbn,  ne  corresponding  in  the  other  half  revo- 


The  two  extremities  of  these  curves  then,  the  initial 
nd  terminal  places  of  «  in  each,  will  not  meet,  and  the  same 
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ion  will  liold  reapccting  those  of  the  compound  oval 

.t-Iiicli  the  focus  really  revolves,  which  will,  therefore,  be 

in  the  annexed  figure.     Thus,  at  the  end  of  si  complete 

jttlon,  the  focii3  will  have  shifted  its  place  from  e  to  _/"  in  a 

3  parallel  to  the  line  of  quadratures.     The  next  revolution, 

d  the  next,  the  same  thing  would  happen.     Meanwhile, 

wever,  the  eun  haa  advanced  in  its  orbit,  and  the  line  of 

quadratures  has  changed  its  situation   hy  an  equal  angular 

motion.     In  consequence,  the  next  terminal  situation  (y)  of 

the  forces  will  not  lie  in  the  hne  ef  prolonged)  but  in  a  line 

parallel  to  the  new  situation  of  the  line  of  quodraturca,  and 

lis  proceas  continuing,  wili  evidently  give  rise  to  a  move- 

lent  of  circulation  of  the  point  t,  round  a  mean  situation  in 

an  annual  period ;  and  tins,  it  ia  evident,  is  equivalent  to 

an  annual  circulation  of  the  central  point  of  the  compound 

)va1  itself,  in  a  email  orbit  about  its  mean  position  S.     Thus 

ve  see  that  no  permanent  and  Indefinite  increase  of  excen- 

icity  can  arise  &om  this  cause  \    wliich  would  be  the  casc^ 

However,  but  for  the  annual  motion  of  the  sua 

(713.)  Inequalities  precisely  similar  in  principle  to  the 
variatlua  and  pai-allactic  inequality  of  the  moon,  though 
greatly  modified  by  the  different  relations  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  orbits,  prevail  in  all  cases  where  planet  disturbs  planet. 
To  what  extent  this  modification  is  carried  will  be  evident, 
if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  examples  given  in  art.  612.,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  disturbing  force  in  conjunction  often 
exceeds  that  in  opposition  in  a  very  high  ratio,  (being  in  the 
case  of  Neptune  disturbing  Uranus  more  than  ten  times  as 
great).  The  effect  will  be,  that  the  orbit  described  by  the 
center  of  the  compound  oval  about  S,  will  be  much  greater 
relatively  to  the  dimensions  of  that  oval  itself,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  moon.  Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  and  import 
of  this  modification,  we  may  proceed  to  enquire,  apart  from 
it,  into  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  undulations  in  the 
contour  of  the  oval  itself  arising  from  the  alternations  of  di- 
rection -plus  and  minus  of  the  disturbing  forces  in  the  course  of 
a  synodic  revolution.  But  first  it  should  be  mentioned  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  exterior  disturbed  hy  an  interior  planet. 
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Ihe  disturbing  body's  angular  motion  exceeds  that  of  the  dis- 
turbed. Hence  P,  though  advancing  in  its  orbits  recedes 
lehitiTely  to  the  line  of  syzygies,  or^  which  comes  to  the  same 
tlung^  the  neutral  points  of  either  force  overtake  it  in  suc- 
oesnony  and  each,  as  it  comes  up  to  it,  gives  rise  to  a  cusp  in 
the  corresponding  yacu«  curve.  The  angles  between  the  suc- 
eesBiTe  cusps  will  therefore  be  to  the  angles  between  the  cor- 
Tesponding  neutral  points  for  a  fixed  position  of  M^  in  the 
same  constant  ratio  of  the  synodic  to  the  sidereal  period  of  P, 
wluch  however  is  now  a  ratio  of  less  inequality.  These 
angles  then  will  be  contracted  in  amplitude^  and,  for  the  same 
xeason  as  before,  the  excursions  of  the  focus  will  be  dimi- 
aished,  and  the  more  so  the  shorter  the  synodic  revolution. 

(714.)  Since  the  cusps  of  either  curve  recur,  in  successive 
synodic  revolutions  in  the  same  order,  and  at  the  same 
angular  distances  irom  each  other,  and  from  the  line  of  con- 
junction, the  same  will  be  true  of  all  the  corresponding  points 
in  the  curve  resulting  from  their  superposition.  In  that 
curve,  every  cusp,  of  either  constituent,  will  give  rise  to 
a  convexity,  and  every  intercuspidal  arc  to  a  relative  con- 
cavity. It  is  evident  then  that  the  compound  curve  or 
true  path  of  the  focus  so  resulting,  but  for  the  cause  above 
itioned,  would  return  into  itself,  whenever  tlie  periodic 
of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  bodies  are  com- 
nenaorate,  because  in  that  case  the  synodic  period  will  also 
be  commensurate   with   either,   and  the   arc  of  longitude 


■icieepted  between  the  sidereal  place  of  any  one  conjunction, 
ad  that  next  following  it,  will  be  an  aliquot  part  of  360^ 

u  H 
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ill  other  cases  it  would  be  a  ron-reentering,  more  or  Icfia 

idiilating  and  more  or  Ic^  regular,  spiroid,  according  to  the 

■mbcr  of  cusps  in  each  of  the  conatitucot  curves  (that  is  to 

,  according  to  the  number  of  neutral  points  or  changes  of 

iirection  from  inwards  to  outwards,  or  from  accelerating  to 

retarding,  and  vice  versa,  of  the  normal  and  tangential  forces,) 

in  a  complete  synodic  revolution,  and  their  distribution  over 

tlic  circumference. 

(715.)  With  regard  to  these  changes,  it  is  necessary  to 
diatinguish  three  cases,  in  which  the  perturbations  of  planet 
by  planet  are  very  distinct  in  character.  1st.  When  the 
disturbing  planet  is  exterior.  In  this  case  there  are  four 
neuti-nJ  points  of  either  force.  Those  of  the  tangential  foivo 
occur  at  the  syzygies,  and  at  the  points  of  the  disturbed  orbit 
(which  we  shall  call  points  of  equidistance),  equidistant  from 
the  Sim  and  the  disturbing  planet  (at  which  points,  as  we 
have  shown  (art.  614.),  the  total  disturbing  force  is  always 
directed  inwards  towards  the  son).  Those  of  the  normal 
force  occur  at  points  intermediate  between  these  last  men- 
tioned point:^,  and  the  syzygics,  which,  if  t!ic  disturbing  planet 
be  very  distant,  hold  nearly  the  situation  they  do  in  the  lunar 
theory,  i.  e.  considerably  nearer  the  quadratures  than  the 
Byzygies.  In  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the  disturbing 
planet  diminishes,  two  of  these  points,  viz.  those  nearest  the 
syzygy,  approach  to  each  other,  aud  to  the  syzygy,  and  in 
the  extreme  case,  when  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits  are  ct^ual, 
coincide  with  it. 

(716.)  The  second  case  is  that  in  which  the  disturbing 
planet  is  interior  to  the  distiurbed,  but  at  a  distance  from  the 
Bun  greater  than  half  tliat  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  there 
are  four  neutral  points  of  the  tangential  force,  and  only  two 
of  the  normal.  Those  of  the  tangential  force  occur  at  the 
syzygies,  and  at  the  points  of  equidistance.  The  force  retards 
the  disturbed  body  from  conjunction  to  the  first  such  points 
after  conjunction,  accelerates  it  thence  to  the  opposition, 
thence  agiun  retards  it  to  the  next  point  of  equidistance, 
and  finally  agiun  accelerates  it  up  to  the  conjunction.  As 
the  disturbing  orbit  contracts  in  dimension  the  points  of  equi- 
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distance  approach ;  their  distance  from  syzygy  from  60°  (the 
extreme  case)  diminishing  to  nothings  when  they  coincide  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  conjunction.  In  the  case  of  Saturn 
disturbed  by  Jupiter,  that  distance  is  only  23°  33^  The 
neutral  points  of  the  normal  force  lie  somewhat  beyond  the 
quadratures,  on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  and  do  not  undergo 
any  very  material  change  of  ^tuation  with  the  contraction 
of  the  disturbing  orbit. 

(717.)  The  tliird  case  is  that  in  which  the  diameter  of  the 
disturbing  interior  orbit  is  less  than  half  tliat  of  the  disturbed. 
In  this  case  there  are  only  two  points  of  evanescence  for 
either  force.  Those  of  the  tangential  force  are  the  syzygies. 
The  disturbed  planet  is  accelerated  throughout  the  whole 
semi-reyolution  from  conjunction  to  opposition,  and  retarded 
fiom  opposition  to  conjunction,  the  maxima  of  acceleration 
and  retardation  occurring  not  far  from  quadrature.  The 
neutral  points  of  the  normal  force  are  situated  nearly  as  in 
the  last  case ;  that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  quadratures  towards 
the  opposition.  All  these  varieties  the  student  will  easily 
tnoe  out  by  simply  drawing  the  figures,  and  resolving  the 
finees  in  a  series  of  cases,  beginning  with  a  very  large  and 
ending  with  a  very  small  diameter  of  the  disturbing  orbit. 
It  will  greatly  aid  him  in  impressing  on  his  imagination  the 
general  relations  of  the  subject,  if  he  construct,  as  he  proceeds. 


iv  eaioli  case,  the  elegant  and  symmetrical  ovals  in  which  the 
foblB  N  and  L  (Jig.  art  675.)  always  lie,  for  a  fixed  |)osition 
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and  of  wliich  the  annexed  figure  expreaece  the  fomiBJ 
f  reepectivclj  assume  in  the  third  case  now  under  eonra*' 
ation.  The  second  only  differa  from  this,  in  Laving  the 
ommon  vertex  m  of  both  ovals  outaidc  of  the  disturbed  orbit' 
i  P,  while  in  the  case  of  on  exterior  disturbing  planet  tho 
tvai  m  L  assumes  a  four-Iobed  form ;  its  lobes  respectively 
(ouching  the  oval  m  N  in  ita  vertices,  and  cuttbg  the  orbit 
A  P  in  the  points  of  equidistance  and  of  tangcncy,  (i.  e.  where 
M  P  S  13  a  right  angle)  aa  lu  this  figure. 


(71 8.)  It  would  be  easy  now,  bearing  these  features  in  min^  , 
to  trace  in  any  proposed  case  the  form  of  the  spiroid  curve, 
described,  as  above  expired,  by  the  upper  focus.  It  will 
suffice,  however,  for  oiir  present  purpose  to  remark,  Ist,  That 
between  every  two  successive  CMijunctions  o£  P  and  M  the 
same  general  form,  the  same  subordinate  undulations,  and  the 
same  terminal  displacement  of  the  upper  focus  are  continually 
repeated.  2d]y,  That  the  motion  of  the  focus  in  this  curve 
is  retrograde  whenever  the  disturbing  planet  is  exterior,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  apsides  of  the  momentary  ellipse  also 
recede,  with  a  mean  velocity  such  as,  but  for  that  dis- 
placement, would  bring  them  round  at  each  conjunction  to 
the  same  relative  situation  with  respect  to  the  line  of  syzygies. 
3dly,  That  in  consequence  of  this  retrograde  movement  of  the 
apse,  the  disturbed  planet,  apart  from  that  consideration, 
would  be  twice  in  perihcho  and  twice  in  aphclio  in  ita 
momentary  ellipse  in  each  synodic  revolution,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  moon  disturbed  by  the  sun  —  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this  and  of  the  undulating  movement  of 
the    focus   H  itself,   an    inequality   will    arise,   analogous. 
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wutaiis  mutandis  in  each  case,  to  the  moon's  variation,  under 
*wliicli  term  we  comprehend  (not  exactly  in  conformity  to  its 
strict  technical  meaning  in  the  lunar  theory)  not  only  the 
prindpal  inequality  thus  arising,  but  all  its  subordinate  fluc- 
tuations. And  on  this  the  parallactic  inequality  thus  violently 
e3Eaggerated  is  superposed. 

(719.)  We  come  now  to  the  class  of  inequalities  which 
depend  for  their  existence  on  an  apprctiable  amount  of  per^ 
manent  excentricity  in  the  orbit  of  one  or  of  both  the  dis- 
turbing and  disturbed  planets,  in  consequence  of  which  all 
their  conjunctions  do  not  take  place  at  equal  distances  either 
firom  the  central  body  or  from  each  other,  and  therefore  that 
symmetry  in  every  synodic  revolution  on  which  depends  the 
exact  restoration  of  both  the  axis  and  excentricity  to  their 
original  values  at  the  completion  of  each  such  revolution  no 
longer  subsists.  In  passing  from  conjunction  to  conjimction, 
then,  there  will  no  longer  be  effected  cither  a  complete  re- 
storation of  the  upper  focus  to  the  same  relative  situation,  or 
of  the  axis  to  the  same  length  which  they  respectively  had  at 
the  outset.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  less  evident  that  the 
diflferences  in  both  respects  are  only  what  remain  outstanding 
after  the  compensation  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
viations to  and  fro  from  a  mean  state  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  revolution ;  and  that  they  amoimt  to  but  small  fractions 
of  the  total  excursions  of  the  focus  from  its  first  position,  or 
of  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  axis  effected 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  tangential  force, — so  small,  indeed, 
that,  unless  owing  to  peculiar  adjustments  they  be  enabled 
to  aocomulate  again  and  i^ain  at  successive  conjunctions  in 
the  flame  direction,  they  would  be  altogether  undeserving  of 
any  especial  notice  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Such  adjust- 
ments^ however,  would  evidently  exist  if  the  periodic  times 
of  the  planets  were  exactly  commensurable ;  since  in  that  case 
all  the  possible  conjunctions  which  could  ever  happen  (the 
ekments  not  being  materially  changed)  would  take  place  at 
fixed  points  in  longitude,  the  intermediate  points  being  never 
vinted  by  a  conjunction*  Now,  of  the  conjunctions  thus 
&t]ibatedt  their  relations  to  the  lines  of  symmetiy  in  the 
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being  all  dissiniilftr,  Bomc  one  mnst  bo  more  influential 
in  the  rest  on  each  of  the  elements  (not  necessarily  the 

line  upon  all).     Conaeriuently,  in  a  complete  cycle  of  con- 

ctions,  wherein   each   h.ia   been  vieited  in  ita  turn,  the 

lencc  of  that  one  on  the  clement  to  nluch  it  etanda  so 

"Hpecially  related  will  preponderate  over  the  counteracting 

nd  compcnanting  influence  of  the  rest,  and  thiiSj  although 
itt  Buch  a  cycle  as  above  epecificd,  a  further  and  much  more 
exact  compensation  will  have  been  cfTectcd  in  ita  valne  than 
in  a  single  revolution ;  still  that  compensation  will  not  he 
complete,  but  a  jiortiou  of  the  effect  (be  it  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  the  cxcentricity  or  the  axis,  or  to  cause  the  apse 

(  advance  or  to  recede,)  will  rem^n  outstanding.  In  the 
next  cycle  of  the  same  kind  this  will  be  repeated,  and  the 
result  will  be  of  the  same  character,  and  so  on,  till  at  length 
a  sensible  and  idtimately  a  large  amount  of  change  sliall  have 
taken  place,  and  in  fact  until  the  axis  (and  with  it  the  mean 
motion)  shall  have  so  altered  as  to  destroy  the  commensura- 
biiity  of  periods,  and  flie  apsides  have  so  shifted  as  to  alter 
tlie  place  of  the  most  influential  conjunction. 

(720.)  Now,  although  it  is  true  that  the  mean  motiona  of 
no  two  planets  are  exactly  commensurate,  yet  cases  are  not 
wanting  in  which  there  exists  an  approach  to  this  adjustment. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  a  cycle 
composed  of  five  periods  of  Jupiter  and  two  of  Saturn, 
idthough  it  does  not  exactly  bring  about  the  same  configuration, 
does  so  pretty  nearly.  Five  periods  of  Jupiter  are  21663 
days,  and  two  periods  of  Saturn,  21519  days.  The  difference 
is  only  146  days,  in  which  Jupiter  describes,  on  an  average, 
12%  and  Saturn  about  5°;  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  the 
former  interval  they  will  only  be  7°  from  a  conjunction  in 
the  same  parts  of  their  orbits  as  before.  If  we  calculate  the 
time  which  will  exactly  bring  about,  on  the  average,  three 
conjunctions  of  the  two  planets,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  21760 
days,  their  synodical  period  being  7253-4  days.  In  this 
interval  Saturn  will  have  described  8°  6'  in  excess  of  two 
sidereal  revolutions,  and  Jupiter  the  same  angle  in  excess  of 
live.     Every  thiiil  conjunction,  then,  will  take  jdaee  8°  6'  in 
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advance  of  the  preceding,  which  is  near  enough  to  establish, 
not,  it  is  true,  an  identity  with,  but  still  a  great  approach  to 
the  case  in  question.  The  excess  of  action,  for  several  such 
triple  conjunctions  (7  or  8)  in  succession,  will  lie  the  same 
way,  and  at  each  of  them  the  elements  of  F's  orbit  and  its 
angular  motion  will  be  similarly  influenced,  so  as  to  accumu* 
late  the  effect  upon  its  longitude ;  thus  giving  rise  to  an 
izT^oIarity  of  considerable  magnitude  and  very  long  period, 
which  is  well  known  to  astronomers  by  the  name  of  the  great 
inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

(721.)  The  arc  8**  6'  is  contained  44^  times  in  the  whole 
circumference  of  360**;  and  accordingly,  if  we  trace  round 
this  particular  conjunction,  we  shall  find  it  will  return  to  the 
same  point  of  the  orbit  in  so  many  times  21760  days,  or  in 
2648  years.  But  tlie  conjunction  we  are  now  considering  is 
only  one  out  of  three.  The  otlier  two  will  happen  at  points 
of  the  orbit  about  123°  and  246^  distant,  and  these  points  also 
will  advance  by  the  same  arc  of  8^  6Mn  21760  days.  Con- 
sequently the  period  of  2648  years  will  bring  them  all  round, 
and  in  that  interval  each  of  them  will  pass  through  that  point 
of  the  two  orbits  from  which  we  commenced :  hence  a  con- 
patedon  (one  or  other  of  the  three)  will  happen  at  that  point 
onoe  in  one  third  of  this  period,  or  in  883  years ;  and  this  id, 
therefore^  the  cycle  in  which  the  "  great  inequality  "  would 
mdergo  its  full  compensation,  did  the  elements  of  the  orbits 
ocmtinue  all  that  time  invariable.  Their  variation,  however, 
is  oonmderable  in  so  long  an  interval;  and,  owing  to  this 
cause,  the  period  itself  is  prolonged  to  about  918  years. 

(722.)  We  have  selected  this  inequality  as  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  this  kind  of  action  on  account  of  its  magnitude, 
the  length  of  its  period,  and  its  high  historical  interest.  It 
had  long  been  remarked  by  astronomers,  that  on  comparing 
togedier  modem  with  ancient  observations  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  the  mean  motions  of  these  planets  did  not  appear  to 
be  uniform.  The  period  of  Saturn,  for  instance,  appeared  to 
Imve  been  lengtliening  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  of  Jupiter  shortening — that  is  to 
■^9  the  one  planet  was  constantly  lagging  behind,  and  the 
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tting  in  advance  of  its  calculated  place.  On  the  other 
III,  III  the  eighteenth  century,  a  process  prcciscly  the  reverse 
led  to  be  going  on.  It  is  true  the  whole  retanlationa 
1  accelerations  observed  were  not  very  great ;  but,  as  their 

..iiuence  went  on  accumulating,  they  produceJ,  at  length, 

naterial  difi'ereucea  between  the  observed  and  calcidalcd 
|)lace3  of  both  these  planets,  which  as  they  coiJd  not  then  be 
accounted  for  by  any  theory,  excited  a  high  degree  of  attention, 
and  were  even,  at  one  time,  too  hastily  regarded  aa  ahnost 
Buhverflive  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravity.  For  a  long 
while  this  difference  ha£9ed  every  endeavour  to  account  for 
till  at  length  Laplace  pointed  out  its  cause  in  the  near 

uinmensurahility  of  the  mean  motions,  as  above  shown,  and 

ucceeded  in  calculating  its  period  and  amount. 

(723.)  The  incquahty  in  question  amounts,  at  its  maximum, 
to  an  altermite  giun  aad  loss  of  about  0°  49'  in  the  longitude 
of  Saturn,  and  a  corresponding  loss  and  gain  of  about  0°  21' 

3  that  of  Jupiter.  That  an  acceleration  in  the  one  planet 
^lust  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a  retardation  in  the  other, 
might  appear  at  first  eight  self-evident,  if  wc  consider,  that 
action  nnd  reai?tion  being  otjuul,  and  in  contrary  directions, 
whatever  momentum  Jupiter  communicates  to  Saturn  in  the 
direction  F  M,  the  some  momentum  must  Saturn  communicate 
to  Jupiter  in  the  direction  M  P.  The  one,  therefore,  it  might 
seem  to  bo  plausibly  ai^cd,  will  be  dragged  forward^ 
whenever  the  other  is  pulled  back  in  its  orbit.  The  inference 
is  correct,  so  Jar  as  the  general  andjinal  result  goes  ;  but  the 
reasoning  by  which  it  would,  on  the  first  glance,  appear  to  bo 
thus  summarily  established  is  fallacious,  or  at  least  incomplete. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  whatever  momentum  Jupiter  com- 
municates directly  to  Saturn,  Saturn  communicates  an  equal 
momentum  to  Jupiter  in  an  opposite  linear  direction.  But  it 
is  not  with  the  absolute  motions  of  the  two  planets  in  space 
that  we  are  now  concerned,  but  with  the  relative  motion  of 
each  separately,  with  respect  to  the  sun  regarded  as  at  rest. 
The  pertarbative  farces  (the  forces  wliich  disturb  these  relative 
motions)  do  not  act  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  planets 
(art.  614.}.     In  the  reasoning  thus  objected  to,  the  attractiou 
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of  each  on  the  son  has  been  left  out  of  the  account  *,  and  it 
xemains  to  be  shown  that  these  attractions  neutralize  and 
destroy  each  other's  effects  in  considerable  periods  of'  timc^ 
as  bearing  upon  the  result  in  question.  Suppose  then  tliat 
we  for  a  moment  abandon  the  point  of  vicw^  in  which  we 
have  hitherto  all  along  considered  the  subject^  and  regard  the 
son  as  free  to  move,  and  liable  to  be  displaced  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  two  planets.  Then  will  the  movements  of  all  be 
performed  about  the  common  center  of  gravity^  just  as  they 
would  have  been  about  the  sun's  center  regarded  as  immo- 
veable, the  sun  all  the  while  circulating  in  a  small  orbit  (with 
a  motion  compounded  of  the  two  elliptic  motions  it  would 
have  in  virtue  of  their  separate  attractions)  about  the  same 
center.  Now  in  this  case  M  still  disturbs  P,  and  P^  M,  but 
the  whole  daturbing  force  now  acts  along  their  line  of  junction^ 
and  Binee  it  remains  true  that  whatever  momentum  M  gcne- 
nitea  in  P,  P  will  generate  the  same  in  M  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  it  will  also  be  strictly  true  that,  so  far  as  a  disturb- 
ance of  their  elliptic  motions  about  the  common  center  of 
framiy  of  the  system  is  alone  regarded^  whatever  disturbance 
of  velocity  is  generated  in  the  one,  a  contrary  disturbance  of 
velocity  (only  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  masses  and  modified, 
tfaou^  never  contradicted,  by  the  directions  in  which  they 
lie  respectively  moving),  will  be  generated  in  the  other. 
Nqiw  when  we  are  considering  only  inequalities  of  long  period 
3Qaiprehending  many  complete  revolutions  of  both  planets, 
nd  which  arise  from  changes  in  the  axes  of  the  orbits, 
sflSMsting  their  mean  motions^  it  matters  not  whether  we 
SBjypoee  these  motions  performed  about  the  common  center 
of  gravity,  or  about  the  sun,  which  never  departs  from 
diat  center  to  any  material  extent  (the  mass  of  the  sun 
being  such  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  planets,  that 
dial  center  always  lies  within  his  surface).     The  mean  motion 


*  W«  are  here  readinf;  a  sort  of  recantation.     In  the  edition  of  183:}  tlie 
result  in  question  is  sought  to  be  established  by  this  vicioua  reason- 
The  tnintake  is  a  very  natural  one,  and  is  so  apt  to  haunt  the  ideas  of 
io  this  department  of  physics,  that  it  is  worth  while  expressly  to  warn 
mguaai  it. 
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therefore,  regarded  as  the  average  angular  velocity  during  s 
revolution,  is  the  Baino  whether  estimated  by  reference  to  the 
lun's  ecnter,  or  to  the  center  of  gravity,  or,  in  other  words, 
he  relative  mean  motion  referred  to  the  sun  is  identical  with 
the  abaolute  mean  motion  referred  to  the  center  of  gravity. 

(72-1.)  This  reaaoning  applies  equally  to  every  case  of 
mutual  disturbance  resulting  in  a  long  inequahty  such  as  may 
arise  from  a  slow  and  long-continued  iJcriodieal  Increase  and 
diminution  of  the  axes,  and  geometers  have  acconlingly 
demonstrated  as  a  consequence  from  it,  that  the  proportion 
in  which  such  inequalities  aflect  the  longitudes  of  the  two 
planets  ooncemed,  or  the  maxima  of  the  exeeeaes  and  defects 
of  their  longitudes  above  and  below  their  elliptic  values, 
thoQcc  arising,  in  each,  arc  to  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  masses  multiplied  by  the  square  roots  of  the  major 
axes  of  their  orbits,  and  tliis  result  is  confirmed  by  observ- 
ation, and  ivill  he  found  verified  in  the  instance  immediately 
in  question  as  nearly  as  the  uncertainty  still  subsbting  as  to 
the  masses  of  the  two  planets  will  permit. 

(725.)  The  incqiiality  in  question,  as  has  been  observed  in 
general,  (art  718. )would  bemueh greater,  were itcotfor the 
partial  compensation  which  is  operated  in  it  in  every  triple 
conjunction  of  the  planets.  Suppose 
P  Q  B  to  be  Saturn's  orbit,  and 
pqr  Jupiter's;  and  suppose  a  con- 
junction to  take  place  at  V  p,  on  the 
line  S  A;  a  second  at  123°  distance, 
on  the  line  S  B ;  a  third  at  246°  dis- 
tance, on  S  C ;  and  the  next  at  368°, 
on  S  D.  This  last-mentioned  con- 
junction, taking  place  nearly  in  the 
situation  of  the  first,  will  produce 
nearly  a  repetition  of  the  first  effect  in  retarding  or  accelerating 
the  planets;  but  the  other  two,  being  in  the  most  remote 
eituations  possible  from  the  first,  will  happen  under  entirely 
different  circumstances  as  to  the  position  of  the  perihelia  of 
the  orbits.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  a  presentation  of  the  one 
planet  to  the  other  in  conjunction,  in  a  variety  of  situations, 
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tends  to  produce  compensation ;  ond^  in  fact,  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  compensation  which  can  be  produced  by 
only  three  conjunctions  is  when  they  are  thus  equally  dis- 
tributed round  the  center.  Hence  we  see  that  it  is  not  the 
whole  amount  of  perturbation  which  is  thus  accumulated  in 
each  triple  conjunction,  but  only  that  small  part  which  is  left 
uncompensated  by  the  intermediate  ones.  The  reader,  who 
poesesses  already  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  this  consideration  is,  in  fact, 
equivalent  to  that  part  of  the  geometrical  investigation  of  this 
inequality  which  leads  us  to  seek  its  expression  in  terms  of 
the  third  order,  or  involving  the  cubes  and  products  of  three 
dimensions  of  the  exccntricitics  and  inclinations;  and  how 
the  continual  accumulation  of  small  quantities,  during  long 
periods,  corresponds  to  wliat  geometers  intend  when  they 
speak  of  small  terms  receiving  great  accessions  of  magnitude 
by  the  introduction  of  large  coefficients  in  the  process  of 
integration. 

(726.)  Similar  considerations  apply  to  every  case  of  ap- 
proximate commensurability  which  can  take  place  amoDg  the 
mean  motions  of  any  two  planets.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that 
which  obtains  between  the  mean  motion  of  the  earth  and 
Venus,  — 13  times  the  period  of  Venus  being  very  nearly 
equal  to  8  times  that  of  the  earth.  This  gives  rise  to  an  ex- 
tremely near  coincidence  of  every  fifth  conjunction,  in  the 
same  parts  of  each  orbit  (within  ^^^th  part  of  a  circum- 
ference), and  therefore  to  a  corrcspondiugly  extensive  accu- 
mulation of  the  resulting  uncompensated  perturbation.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  part  of  the  perturbation  thus  accu- 
mulated is  only  that  which  remains  outstaudlDg  after  passing 
the  equalizing  ordeal  of  five  conjunctions  equally  distributed 
round  the  circle ;  or,  in  the  language  of  geometers,  is  de- 
pendent on  powers  and  products  of  the  excentricities  and 
inclinations  of  the  fifth  order.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely 
minute,  and  the  whole  resulting  inequality,  according  to  the 
elaborate*  calculations  of  Mr.  Airy,  to  whom  it  owes  its  de- 
tection, amounts  to  no  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  its  maximum, 
while  its  period  is  no  less  than  240  years.    This  example  will 
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rve  to  show  to  what  minuteneaa  these  enquiries  have  been 
mod  m  the  planetary  theory. 

(727.)  That  variations  of  long  period  arising  in  the  way 
)ve  described  are  necessarily  accompanied  by  eiinilarly 
Nodical  displacements  of  the  upper  focusj  equivalent  in  their 
^ct  to  periodical  fluctuations  in  tho  magnitude  of  the 
xcentricity,  and  in  the  position  of  the  line  of  apddes,  ia 
evident  from  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  ruotiou 
of  the  upper  focus  under  the  influence  of  the  disturbing  forces. 
To  the  ease  of  circular  orbits  the  mean  place  of  H  coinddes 
ffith  S  tho  center  of  the  sun,  but  if  the  orbits  have  any  inde- 
"■ndont  cllipticity,  this  coincidence  will  no  longer  exist — and 
I  mean  place  of  the  upper  focus  will  come  to  be  inferred 
im  the  average  of  all  tho  situations  which  it  actually  holds 
ring  an  entire  revolution.  Now  the  fixity  of  this  point 
pcndd  on  the  equality  of  each  of  the  bi-anehea  of  the  cus- 
pidated curves,  and  consequent  equality  of  cxciuiiion  of 
tlie  focus  in  each  particular  direction,  in  every  Buccesuve 
situation  of  the  line  of  conjunction.  But  if  there  he  Bome 
one  line  of  conjunction  in  which  these  excursions  are  greater 
in  any  one  particukr  direction  than  in  another,  the  mean 
place  of  the  focus  will  be  displaced,  and  if  this  process  be  re- 
peated, that  mean  place  will  continue  to  deviate  more  and 
more  from  its  original  position,  and  thus  will  arise  a  circu- 
lation of  the  mean  place  of  the  focus  for  a  revalvtion  about 
another  mean  situation,  the  average  of  all  the  former  mean 
places  during  a  complete  cycle  of  conjunetiona.  Supposing 
S  to  be  the  sun,  O  the  situation  the  upper  focus  would  have, 
had  these  inequalities  no  existence,  and  H  K  the  path  of  the 
upper  focus,  which  it  pursues  about  O  by  reaaon  of  them, 
then  it  is  evident  that  in  the  course  of  a  complete  cycle  of 
the  inequality  In  question,  the  eccentricity  will  have  fiuc- 
tuatcd  between  the  extreme  limits  S  J  and  SI  and  tho  di- 
rection of  the  longer  axis  between  the  extreme  position  S  H 
and  S  K,  and  that  if  we  suppose  (_;'  /i  A  to  be  the  corresponding 
mean  places  of  the  focus,  ij  will  be  the  extent  of  the  fluctu- 
ation of  the  mean  excentricity,  and  the  angle  ksk,  that  of  the 
lon^tude  of  the  perigee. 
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(728.)  The  periods  then  in  which  these  Buctnations  go 
tbough  thdr  phases  are  necessarily  equal  in  duration  with 
tluit  of  the  inequality  in  longitude,  with  which  they  stand  in 
eonneclion.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  their  maxima 
all  onncide.  The  variation  of  the  axis  to  which  that  of  the 
mean  motion  corresponds,  depends  on  the  tangential  force  only 
whose  T"*^^""""  is  not  at  conjunction  or  opposition,  but  at 
ptunts  remote  from  either,  while  the  eccentricity  depends 
botli  on  the  normal  and  tangential  forces,  the  maximum  of  the 
foimer  of  which  is  at  the  conjunction.  That  particular  con- 
jnnction  therefore,  which  is  most  influential  on  the  axis,  is 
not  BO  on  the  exccntricity,  00  that  it  can  hy  no  means  be 
eonoluded  that  either  the  maximum  value  of  the  axis  coincides 
willt  the  maximum,  or  the  minimum  of  the  excentricity,  or 
with  the  greatest  excursion  to  or  fro  of  the  line  of  apsides 
&om  its  mean  situation,  all  that  can  bo  safely  asserted  is,  that 
H  ^ther  the  axis  or  the  excentricity  of  the  one  orbit  varies, 
that  of  the  other  will  vary  in  the  opposite  direction. 

(729.)  The  primary  elements  of  the  lunar  and  planetary 
oetiiBt  which  may  be  regarded  as  variable,  arc  the  longitude 
cf  the  node,  the  inclination,  the  axis,  excentricity,  longitude 
cf  the  perihelion,  and  epoch  (art.  496.).  In  the  foregoing 
articles  we  have  shown  in  what  manner  each  of  the  first  five 
of  these  elements  ore  made  to  vary,  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  perturbing  forces.  It  remains  to  exphun  in  what  manner 
the  last  cornea  to  be  affected  by  them.  And  here  it  is  ncccs- 
■ary,  in  the  first  inBtance,  to  remove  some  degree  of  obscurity 
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ch  may  bo  thoagbt  to  hang  about  the  eenae  in  whicb  the 

m  itaelf  b  to  be  understood  m  epeaking  of  aii  orbit,  every 

er  element  of  which  is  regarded  as  in  a  continual  state  of 

■iation.     Supposing,  tlicn,  that  we  were  to  reverse  the  pro- 

Rs  of  calculation  described  in  arts.  499.  and  500.  by  wluch  a 

net's  liclioccntric  longitude  in  an  elliptic  orbit  is  coraputed 

r  a  given  time ;  and  sotting  out  with  a  heliocentric  longitude 

certained  by  observation,  nil  tlie  other  elements  being  known, 

■0  were  to  calculate  either  what  mean  longitude  the  planet 

id  at  a  given  epochal  time,  or,  which  would  como  to  the  same 

■Jiing,  at  what  moment  of  time  (thenceforward  to  be  assumed 

in  epoch)  it  had  a  given  mean  longitude.     It  b  evident 

t  by  this  means  the  epoch,  if  not  otherwise  known,  would 

come  known,  whether  we  consider  it  as  the  moment  of  time 

rresponding  to  a  convenient  mean  lon^tude,  or  as  the  mean 

Lgitude  corresponding  to  a  convenient  time.    The  latter  way 

,  considering  it  has  some  advantages  in  respect  of  gcnerul 

jonvcnience,  and  aatronoraera  are  in  agreement  in  employing, 

as  an  element  under  tlie  title  "  Epoch  of  the  mean  longitude," 

the  mean  longitude  of  the  planet  so  computed  for  a  fixed  date  ; 

as,  for  instance,  the  commeccement  of  the  year  1800,  mean 

time  at  a  given  place.    Supposing  now  all  the  element*  of  the 

orbit  invariable,  if  we  were  to  go  through  this  reverse  process, 

and  thus  ascertain  the  epoch  (so  defined)  (torn  any  number  of 

different  perfectly  correct  heliocentric  longitudes,  it  is  clear 

we  should  always  come  to  the  same  result     One  and  the 

same  "  epoch  "  would  come  out  from  all  the  calculations. 

(730.)  Conmdering  then  the  "epoch"  in  this  light,  as 
merely  a  result  of  this  reversed  process  of  calculation,  and  not 
as  the  direct  result  of  an  observation  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose at  the  precise  epochal  moment  of  time,  (which  would  be, 
generally  speaking,  impracticable,)  it  might  be  conceived 
subject  to  variation  in  two  distinct  ways,  viz.  dcpendently 
and  independently.  Dcpendently  it  must  vary,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  ofthe  variation  of  the  other  elements;  because, 
if  setting  out  from  one  and  the  same  ob3er\-ed  heliocentric 
longitude  ofthe  phuiet,  we  calculate  back  to  the  epoch  with 
two  different  sets  of  intermediate  elements,  the  one  set  con- 
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Bisting  of  those  which  it  had  immediately  before  its  arrival  at 
that  longitude,  the  other  that  which  it  takes  up  immediately 
after  (t.  e,  with  an  unvaried  and  a  vaiied  system),  we  cannot 
(unless  by  singular  accident  of  mutual  counteraction)  arrive 
at  the  same  result ;  and  the  difference  of  the  results  is  evi- 
dently the  variation  of  the  epoch.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  vary  independently ;  for  since  this  is  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  unvaried  and  varied  epochs  can  become 
known,  and  as  both  result  from  direct  processes  of  calculation 
involving  only  given  data,  the  results  can  only  differ  by 
reason  of  the  difference  of  those  data.  Or  we  may  argue 
thus.  The  change  in  the  path  of  the  planet,  and  its  place  in 
that  path  so  changed,  at  any  future  time  (supposing  it  to 
undergo  no  further  variation),  are  entirely  owing  to  the  change 
in  its  velocity  and  direction,  produced  by  the  disturbing 
forces  at  the  point  of  disturbance ;  now  these  latter  changes 
(aa  we  have  above  seen)  are  completely  represented  by  the 
momentary  change  in  the  situation  of  tlie  upper  focus,  taken 
in  combination  with  the  momentary  variation  in  the  plane  of 
the  orbit ;  and  these  therefore  express  the  total  efiect  of  the 
disturbing  forces.  There  is,  therefore,  no  direct  and  specific 
action  on  the  epoch  as  an  independent  variable.  It  is  simply 
left  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  altered  state  of  things  in  the 
mode  already  indicated. 

(731.)  Nevertheless,  should  the  effects  of  perturbation  by 
inducing  changes  on  these  other  elements  affect  the  mean  lon- 
gitude of  the  planet  in  any  other  way  than  can  be  considered 
as  properly  taken  account  of,  by  the  varied  periodic  time  due 
to  a  change  of  axis,  such  effects  must  be  regarded  as  incident 
on  the  epoch.  This  is  the  case  with  a  very  curious  class  of 
perturbations  which  we  are  now  to  consider,  and  which  have 
their  origin  in  an  alteration  of  the  average  distance  at  which 
the  disturbed  body  is  found  at  every  instant  of  a  complete 
revolution,  distinct  from,  and  not  brought  about  by  the 
variation  of  the  major  semi-axis,  or  momentary  •*  mean  dis^ 
tance^  which  is  an  unaginary  magnitude,  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  average  of  the  actual  distances  now 
contemplated.     Perturbations  of  this  class  (like  the  moon's 
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a,  with  which  they  arc  intimately  connected)  arc  in-.- 
uucnt  on  the  excentricity  of  the  disturbed  orbit ;  for  whic^ 
^ttnwc  sba,!!  eimplify  our  treatment  of  thia  part  of  the  sub>, 
by  supposing  that  orbit  to  have  no  permanent  cxoea- 
.ij,  the  upper  focua  in  its  successive  displacements  merely  i 
olving  about  a  mean  po^^iition  coincident  with  the  loweb. 
:  shall  also  euppoac  M  very  distant,  as  in  tlie  lunar  theoiy. 
(^732.)  Referring  to  what  is  said  ia  arts.  706.  and  707.,  and 
to  the  figures  accompanying  those  articles,  and  considering 
first  the  effect  of  the  tangential  force,  we  see  that  besides  the 
effect  of  tliat  force  in  changing  the  lengtli  of  the  axis,  and 
isequently  the  periodic  time,  it  causes  the  upper  focua  H  to 
cribo,  in  each  revolution  of  P,  afour-cu3pedcurve,i7,  (/,&,*■, 
t  S,  all  whose  intercuspidal  arcs  are  similar  and  equals 
^  supposes  M  fixed,  and  at  an  invariable  distance, —  support 
jixiona  which  simplify  the  relations  of  the  subject,  and  (aa  wft 
shall  afterwards  show)  Jo  not  affect  the  general  nature  of  the. 
conclusions  to  be  drawn.     In  virtue,  then,  of  the  excentrici^' 
thus  given  rise  to,  P  will  be  at  the  perigee  of  its  momcntsi^ 
ellipse  at  syzygies  and  in  its  apogee  at  quadratures.     ^parUi 
Hterefore,  from  thu  change  arisiiiff  from  the  variation  of  axitu 
the  distance  of  P  from  S  will  be  less  at  eyzj-gics,  and  greater 
at  quadratures,  than  in  the  original  drcle.     But  the  average 
of  all  the  distances  during  a  whole  revolution  will  be  un- 
altered ;   because   the  distancea  of  a,  d,  b,  e  from  S  bmg 
equal,  and  the  arcs  symmetrical,  the  approach  in  and  about 
perigee  will  be  equal  to  the  recess  in  and  about  apogee.    And, 
in  like  manner,  the  effect  of  tlie  changes  going  on  in  the 
length  of  the  axb  itself,  on  the  average  in  question,  is  nil, 
because  the  alternate  increases  and  decreases  of  that  length 
balance  each  other  in  a  complete  revolution.     Thus  we   see 
that  the  tangential  force  is  excluded  from  all  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  class  of  perturbations  now  under  consideration. 

(733.)  It  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  normal  force.  lu 
virtue  of  the  action  of  tliat  force  the  upper  focus  describes,  in 
each  revolution  of  P,  the  four-cusped  curve  {Jig.  art.  707.), 
whose  intercuspidal  arcs  axe  alternately  of  very  unequal 
extent,  aii^ng,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  longer  duration  and 
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greater  energy  of  the  outward  than  of  the  inward  action  of  the 
disturbing  force.  Although,  therefore,  in  perigee  at  syzjgies 
tnd  in  apogee  at  quadratures,  the  apogeal  recess  is  much 
greater  than  the  perigeal  approach,  inasmuch  bs  Sd  greatly 
exceeds  S  a.  On  the  average  of  a  whole  revolution,  then,  the 
recesses  will  preponderate,  and  the  average  distance  will  there- 
fore be  greater  in  the  disturbed  than  in  the  undisturbed  orbit. 
And  it  is  manifest  that  this  conclusion  is  quite  independent 
of  any  change  in  the  length  of  the  axis,  which  the  normal  force 
has  no  power  to  produce. 

(734.)  But  neither  does  the  normal  force  operate  any 
change  of  linear  velocity  in  the  disturbed  body.  When 
carried  out,  therefore,  by  the  effect  of  that  force  to  a  greater 
distance  from  S,  the  angular  velocity  of  its  motion  round  S 
will  be  diminished :  and  contrariwise  when  brought  nearer. 
The  average  of  all  the  momentary  angular  motions,  therefore, 
will  decrease  with  the  increase  in  that  of  the  momentary 
distances ;  and  in  a  higher  ratio,  since  the  angular  velocity, 
under  an  equable  description  of  areas,  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  and  the  disturbing  force,  being  (in  the 
case  supposed)  directed  to  or  from  the  center,  does  not  disturb 
that  equable  description  (art.  616.).  Consequently,  on  the 
average  of  a  whole  revolution,  the  angular  motion  is  slower, 
and  therefore  the  time  of  completing  a  revolution,  and  returning 
to  the  same  longitude,  longer  than  in  the  undisturbed  orbit, 
andMo/independentof  and  without  any  reference  to  the  length 
of  the  momentary  axis,  and  the  ^^periodic  time"  or  ^^mean 
motion"  dependent  thereon.  We  leave  to  the  reader  to  follow 
out  (as  is  easy  to  do)  the  same  train  of  reasoning  in  the  cases 
of  planetary  perturbation,  when  M  is  not  very  remote,  and 
when  it  is  interior  to  the  disturbed  orbit.  In  the  latter  case 
the  preponderant  effect  changes  from  a  retardation  of  angular 
Telocity  to  an  acceleration,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  average 
dimensions  of  P's  orbit  to  a  contraction. 

(735.)  The  above  is  an  accurate  analysis,  according  to 
strict  dynamical  principles,  of  an  effect  which,  speaking  roughly, 
may  be  assimilated  to  an  alteration  of  M's  gravitation  towards 
S  by  the  mean  preponderant  amount  of  the  outward  and 

I  I 
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of  the  normsil  forces  constantly  exerted — nearly 

ma  De  the  case  if  the  mass  of  the  disturbing  botly  were 

d  into  a  ring  of  uniform  thickness,  concentric  with  S, 

sf  euch  diameter  as  to  exert  an  action  on  P  everywhere 

il  to  auch  mean  preponderant  force,  and  m  the  same 

iction  n»  to  inwards  or  outwards.     For  it  is  clear  that  the 

on  of  Buch  a  ring  on  P,  will  be  the  difference  of  its  attrac- 

18  on  the  two  points  P  and  S,  of  which  the  latter  occupicB 

center,  the  former  is  excentric.     Now  the  attraction  of  a 

g  on  its  center  is  manifestly  eaual  in  all  directions,  and 

refore,  estimated  in  any  one       ection.  Is  zero.     On  tlie 

ir  hand,  on  a  point  P  out  of  itt   y^nter,  if  within  the  ring, 

resulting  attraction  will  alwa'     be  outwards,  towards  the 

■est  point  of  the  ring,  or  directly  from  the  center,*     But 

ho  without  the  ring,  the  resulting  force  will  act  always 

rds,  urging  P  towards  its  center.     Hence  it  appears  that 

mean  effect  of  the  radial  force  of  the  ring  will  bo  different 

its  direction,  according  as  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body 

a  exterior  or  interior  to  that  of  the  disturbed.     In  the  former 


*  At  thii  u  ■  propoaition  which  the  equilibrium  of  Saturn*)  ring  nndcn  not 
merclf  ipKulstive  or  illustrative,  it  will  be  well  to  demonilnile  it ;  which  may 
be  doiw  Tery  aimplj,  >nd  without  the  aid  ofanj  calculus.  Concave  ■  ipberieal 
ahell,  and  a  point  within  it :  every  line  pauinj;  through  the  pojet,  and  lertoi- 
nating  both  wayi  in  the  shell,  will,  of  course,  be  eqiullj  inclined  to  iu  lurbe* 
■I  either  end,  being  a  chord  of  a  ipherical  aurTace,  sod,  therefore  ajmmetrically 
related  to  all  iti  parti.  Now,  conceive  a  amall  double  cone,  or  pyramid,  having 
it!  apei  at  the  point,  and  (brmed  by  the  conical  niolion  of  auch  a  IJna  round  the 
point.  Then  will  the  two  pottions  of  Ilie  spherical  ahell,  which  fbrm  the  bases 
of  both  the  conea.  or  pyramids,  be  wmilar  and  equally  inclined  to  their  axes. 
Therelbre  their  areas  will  be  to  each  other  ns  the  squares  of  their  distaneea  from 

attraction  is  as  the  attracting  matter  directly,  and  the  square  of  its  distance  in- 
tersely.  Now,  these  atlraclions  act  in  opposite  directions,  and  therefore  eounter- 
act  each  other.  Therefare  the  point  is  in  equilihrium  between  them  ;  and  as 
the  same  is  true  of  every  such  pair  of  areas  into  which  the  spherical  shell  can  be 
broken  up,  therefore  the  point  will  he  in  equilibrium  Aascver  litiuittd  mitAn 
such  a  spherical  shell.  Now  take  a  ting,  and  treat  it  aimilarly,  breaking  its  cir- 
cumference up  into  pairs  of  elements,  the  hasei  of  Maapltt  formed  by  llnea 
pas«ng  through  the  attracted  point.  Here  the  attracting  elemenu  being  Una, 
not  lurfacri,  are  in  the  liniplt  ratio  of  the  dirtances.  not  the  dupUcalt,  as  they 
■hould  be  to  maintain  the  equillbiium.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  maintabed, 
but  the  iinirHl  elements  will  have  (he  superiority,  and  the  point  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  urged  towards  the  nearest  part  of  the  ring.  The  same  is  true  of 
erery  lintar  ring,  and  ia  therefore  true  of  any  assemblage  of  concentric  oaei 
forming  a  flat  annulus,  like  the  ring  of  Saturn. 
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case  it  will  act  in  dOminadon*  in  the  latter  in  augmentation 
of  the  oentnd  gravitv. 

(736.)  R^ardiDg,  still,  only  the  moan  edoot«  as  imxluoc\l 
in  a  great  number  of  reTolutions  of  both  IkhIios*  it  u!i  ovulont 
that  socfa  an  increase  of  central  fon?e  will  t>o  acci^m{HinuHl 
with  a  diminution  of  periodic  time  and  distance  of  a  IhhIv 
rerolving  with  a  stated  Telocity,  and  vicf  crr^o.  This*  as  wo 
haye  shown,  is  the  first  and  most  obTioiis  efleot  of  tlio  radial 
part  of  the  disturbing  force,  when  exactly  analyzed.  It  nltoM 
pennanently,  and  by  a  certun  mean  amount,  the  distanocA 
and  times  of  revolution  of  all  the  bodies  com|K>sinj;  tho 
planetary  system,  fiom  what  they  would  l>e,  did  each  i^Iiinot 
circulate  about  the  sun  uninfluenced  by  the  attraction  of  tho 
rest;  the  angular  motion  of  the  interior  bodies  of  tho  system 
being  thus  rendered  less,  and  those  of  tho  exterior  (j^rcutor, 
dian  on  that  supposition.  The  latter  effect,  indeed,  might  bo 
at  once  concluded  from  this  obvious  consideration,  —  thiit  all 
the  planets  revolving  interiorly  to  any  orbit  may  be  considered 
as  adding  to  the  general  aggregate  of  tlie  attracting  matter 
within,  which  is  not  the  less  efficient  for  being  distributed 
over  epacej  and  maantuned  in  a  state  of  circulation. 

(737.)  This  effect,  however,  is  one  which  wo  havo  no  means 
of  measuring,  or  even  of  detecting,  othcrwiso  than  by  calcu- 
latioo.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  periods  of  the  i>lanetH  in 
drawn  fiom  observations  made  on  them  in  their  actual  staU*, 
and  therefore  under  the  influence  of  this,  which  may  bu 
regaided  as  a  scMrt  of  constant  part  of  the  pcrturbativc  motion. 
Their  observed  mean  motions  are  therefore  affcct^^l  by  tlio 
whole  amoont  of  its  influence ;  and  wo  havo  no  means  of  din- 
tingniahing  this  by  observation  from  the  direct  cffinii  of  iIm; 
ann'a  attraction,  with  which  it  is  blended.  Our  knowlis^lprop 
however,  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  assures  us  tliat  it  va 
extremely  small ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  all  which  it  is  at  all 
nnporteiit  to  ns  to  know,  in  the  theory  of  their  moti^ins. 

(738.)  The  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  mo'^n,   iu  i!kc 
r,  tends^  by  its  mean  influence  during  many  succ#;i^.ivr- 
of  both  bodies*  to  increase  [>enrjantf^ntly   ih'i 
B00O.*e  ^s^*^«M^  gaJ  periodic  time.     But  this  general  av'rra;i;«s 

fi  f 
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led,  cither  in  tlie  cose  of  the  moon  or  planets, 
I  feciies  of  Bucbonlinatc  fluctuations,  whScb  we  have 
fleeted  to  take  account  of  in  the  above  reasoning, 
■jDviously  tent],  in  tlie  average  of  a  great  multituijo 
poi        IS,  to  neutralize  each  otlicr.     In  the  lunar  theory, 
',  Bome  of  these   subordinate  fluctuationa  are   very 
e  to  observation.     The  most  conepicuoua  of  these  is 
noon's  annual  equation ;  so  called  because  it  consists  iu 
emate  increase  and  decrease  in  her  longitude,  corre- 
luing  with  the  earth's  situation  in  its  annual  orbit;  i.  e. 
angidar  distance   from   the  perihelion,  and  therefore 
g  a  year  inetead  of  a  month,  or  aliquot  part  of  a  month, 
IS  period.     To  understand  the  mode  of  its  production, 
suppose  the  sun,  still  holding  a  fixed  position  in  lon- 
^  to  approacli  gradually  nearer  to  the  earth.     Then 
ita  disturbing  forces  be  gradually  increased  in  a  very 
io  compared  with   the   diminution  of  the  distance 
;        -ersely  as  its  cube ;  so  that  its  effects  of  eveiy 
a  are  ihree  times  greater  in  respect  of  any  change  of 
,    distance,  than  they   would    be    by  the  simple    law  of  pro- 
portionality).    Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  focus  H  fart, 
707.)  in  the  act  of  describing  each  intercuspidal  arc  of  the 
curve  a,  d,  b,  e,  will  be  continually  carried  out  farther  and 
farther  from  S ;  and  the  curve,  instead  of  returning  into 
itself  at  the  end  of  each  revolution,  will  open  out  into  a  sort 
of  cuspidated  spiral,  as  in  the  figure 
annexed.     Ketracing  now  the  reason- 
ing of  art.  733.  as  adapted  to  this  state 
of  things,  it  will  be  seen  that  so  long 
OS  this  dilatation  goes  on,  eo  long  will 
the  difference  between  M's  recess  from 
S  in  apbelio  and  its  approach  in  perihelio  (which  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  coneecutive  long  and  short  eemidiameters  of 
tins  curve)  also  cont'mue  to  increase,  and  with  it  the  average 
of  the  distances  of  M  from  S  in  a  whole  revolution,  and 
consequently  also  the  time  of  performing  such  a  revolution. 
The  reverse  process  will  go  on  as  the  eun  again  recedes. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  ae  the  sun  approaches  the  earth,  the 
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mean  angular  motion  of  the  moon  on  the  average  of  a  whole 
revolution  will  diminish,  and  the  duration  of  each  lunation 
will  therefore  exceed  that  of  the  foregoing,  and  vice  versd. 

(739.)  The  moon's  orbit  being  supposed  circular,  the  sun's 
orbitual  motion  will  have  no  other  effect  than  to  keep  the 
moon  longer  under  the  influence  of  every  gradation  of  the 
disturbing  force,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  his 
situation  in  longitude  remained  unaltered  (art.  711).  The 
same  effects,  therefore,  will  take  place  only  on  an  increased 
scale  in  the  proportion  of  the  increased  time ;  i.  e.  in  the 
proportion  of  the  synodic  to  the  sidereal  revolution  of  the 
moon.  Observation  confirms  these  results,  and  assigns  to  the 
inequality  in  question  a  maximum  value  of  between  10'  and 
11',  by  which  the  moon  is  at  one  time  in  advance  of,  and  at 
another  behind,  its  mean  place,  in  consequence  of  this  per- 
turbation« 

(740.)  To  this  class  of  inequalities  we  must  refer  one  of 
great  importance,  and  extending  over  an  immense  period  of 
time,  known  by  the  name  of  the  secular  acceleration  of  the 
moon's  mean  motion.  It  had  been  observed  by  Dr.  Halley, 
on  comparing  together  the  records  of  the  most  ancient  lunar 
eclipses  of  the  Chaldean  astronomers  with  those  of  modem 
times,  that  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  at  present  is 
sensibly  shorter  than  at  that  remote  epoch ;  and  this  result 
was  confirmed  by  a  further  comparison  of  both  sets  of 
observations  with  those  of  the  Arabian  astronomers  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  It  appeared,  from  these  com- 
parisons, that  the  rate  at  which  the  moon's  mean  motion 
increases  is  about  11  seconds  per  century, — a  quantity  small 
in  itself,  but  becoming  considerable  by  its  accumulation 
during  a  succession  of  ages.  This  remarkable  fnct,  like  the 
great  equation  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  had  been  long  the 
subject  of  toilsome  investigation  to  geometers.  Indeed,  so 
difficult  did  it  appear  to  render  any  exact  account  of,  that 
while  some  were  on  the  point  of  again  declaring  the  theory 
of  gravity  inadequate  to  its  explanation,  others  were  for 
rejecting  altogether  the  evidence  on  which  it  rested,  although 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  on  which  most  historical  events 
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It  was  in  tbia  dilemma  that  Laplace  ones 

CI         u    in    to  rescne   physical   aetronomy  from   ita 

icli,  uj  pointing  out  the  real  c^use  of  the  phenomenon 

BstioD,  which,  when  eo  explained,  is  one  of  the  most 

us  and  instructive  in  the  whole  range  of  our  subject, — 

h  leads  our  epeculationa  farther  into  the  past  and 

ire,  and  points  to  longer  vistas  in  the  dim  perepectiTe  of 

Dgea   which  our  system   has  undergone   and  is  yet   to 

11^0,  than  any  other  wliich  observation  assisted  by  theory 

ieveloped. 

41.)  The  year  is  not  an  exact  number  of  lunations.     It 
Bte  of  twelve  and  a  fraction.     Snpixtsing  then  the  sun 
moon  to   set   out   from  conjunction  together;    at   the 
h  conjunction  subsequent  the  sim  will  not  have  rc- 
«i  precisely  to  the  same  point  of  its  annual  orbit,  but 
Gill  somewhat  short  of  it,  and  at  the  thirteenth  will  have 
passed    it.      Hence   in   twelve   lunations  the   gain   of 
ude  during  the  firat  half  year  will  be  somewliat  under 
in  thirteen  somewhat  over-compensated.     In  twenty- 
it  will  be  nearly  twice  as  much  over-compensated,   in 
thirty-nine  not  quite  so  neariy  three  times  as  mndt,  and,  b» 
on,  nntil,  afler  a  certain  number  of  such  multiples  of  a  lonatioii 
have  elapsed,  the  sun  will  be  found  half  a  revolution  in 
advance,  and  in  place  of  receding  farther  at  the  expiration  of 
the  next,  it  will  have  b^un  to  iq)proach.     From  this  time 
every  succeeding  cycle  will  destroy  some  portion  of  that  ovcp- 
compensation,  until  a  complete  revolution  of  the  sun  in  excess 
shall  be  accomplished.     Thus  arises  a  subordinate  or  rather 
supplementary  inequality,  having  for  its  period  aa  many  years 
as  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  deficient  arc  into  a  whole 
revolution,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  much  more  exact 
compensation  will  have  been   operated,  and   so  on.     Thus 
after  a  moderate  number  of  years  an  almost  perfect  com- 
pensation will  be  effected,  and  if  we  extend  our  views  to 
centuries  we  may  consider  it  aa  quite  so.     Such  at  least 
would    be  the  case  if   the   solar  ellipse   were  invariable. 
But  that  ellipso  is  kept  in  a  continual  but  excessively  slow 
state  of  change  by  the  action  of  the  planets  on  the  earth. 
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lis  axis,  it  is  true,  remaiDs  unaltered ;  but  its  excentricity 
is,  and  has  been  since  the  earliest  ages,  diminishing;  and 
this  diminution  will  continue  (there  is  little  reason  to  doubt) 
till  the  excentricity  is  annihilated  altogether,  and  the  earth's 
orbit  becomes  a  perfect  circle;  after  which  it  will  again 
open  out  into  an  eUipse,  the  excentricity  will  again  in- 
crease, attain  a  certain  moderate  amount,  and  then  again 
decrease.  The  time  required  for  these  evolutions,  though 
calculable,  has  not  been  calculated,  further  than  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands 
of  years.  It  is  a  period,  in  short,  in  which  the  whole  history 
of  astronomy  and  of  the  human  race  occupies  but  as  it  were 
a  point,  during  which  all  its  changes  are  to  be  regarded  as 
uniform.  Now,  it  is  by  this  variation  in  the  excentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit  that  the  secular  acceleration  of  he  moon  is 
caused.  The  compensation  above  spoken  of  (even  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries)  will  now,  we  see,  be  only  imperfectly 
effected,  owing  to  this  slow  shifting  of  one  of  the  essential 
data  The  steps  of  restoration  are  no  longer  identical  with, 
nor  equal  to,  those  of  change.  The  struggle  up  hill  is  not 
muntained  on  equal  terms  with  the  downward  tendency. 
The  ground  is  all  the  while  slowly  sliding  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  antagonists.  During  the  whole  time  that  the  earth's 
excentridty  is  diminishing,  a  preponderance  is  given  to  the 
re-action  over  the  action ;  and  it  is  not  till  that  diminution 
shall  cease,  that  the  tables  will  be  turned,  and  the  process  of 
ultimate  restoration  will  commence.  Meanwhile,  a  minute, 
outstanding,  and  uncompensated  effect  in  favour  of  accele- 
ration is  left  at  each  recurrence,  or  near  recurrence,  of  the 
eame  configurations  of  the  sim,  the  moon,  and  the  solar 
perigee.  These  accumulate,  and  at  length  affect  the  moon's 
lon^tude  to  an  extent  not  to  be  overlooked. 

(742.)  The  phoenomenon,  of  which  we  have  now  given  an 
account,  is  another  and  very  striking  example  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  periodic  change  from  one  part  of  a  system  to 
another.  The  planets,  with  one  exception,  have  no  direct 
appretiable  action  on  the  lunar  motions  as  referred  to  the 
earth.     Their  masses  are  too  small,  and  their  distances  too 
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ion  and  cattlrl 
n    thft   parth'*^ 


iir  (liflerence  of  action  on  the  moon  t 
mo  scDsibte.     Yet  their  effect   on   the  earth'* 
I,  we  see,  propagated  through  the  sun  to  that  of 
i  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  transmiltcd 
indirectly  pi-oduced  on  the  angle  described  by  the 
id  the  earth  is  more  eenslble  to  observation  thaa'  4 
produced  by  them  on  the  angle  described  by  thftlfl 
I  tlie  sun.  " 

r         erring  to  the  reasoning  of  art.  738.,  wc  shall 

if,  owing  to  any  other  cause  than  ita  elhptio 

1,  the  Bun'fl  diatajicc  from  the  earth  be  subject  to  a 
uical  increase  and  decrease,  that  variation  will  give  rise 
lunar  inequality  of  equal  pcnod  analogous  to  the  annual 
m.  It  thu3  happens  that  very  minute  changes  im- 
.  on  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
D,  (provided  their  periods,  though  not  properly  Gpcaking 
be  of  considerable  length,)  may  make  themselves 
-  in  the  lunar  motions.  The  longitude  of  that  satclhtc, 
/ed  fi-om  the  earth,  is,  in  fact,  singularly  sensible  to 
>  uud  of  reflected  action,  which  illustrates  in  a  striking 
r  the  principle  of  forced  vibrations  laid  down  in  art. 
(650.).  The  reason  of  this  will  be  readily  apprehended,  if 
we  consider  that  however  trifling  the  increase  of  her  longitude 
which  would  arise  in  a  single  revolution,  from  a  minute  and 
almost  infinitesimal  increase  of  her  mean  angular  velocity, 
that  increase  is  not  only  repeated  in  each  subsequent  revo- 
lution, but  is  reinforced  during  each  by  a  similar  fresh  ac- 
cession of  angular  motion  generated  in  its  lapse.  This  pro- 
cess goes  on  so  long  as  the  angular  motion  continues  to 
increase,  and  only  begins  to  be  reversed  when  lapse  of  time, 
bringing  round  a  contrary  action  on  the  angular  motion, 
shall  have  destroyed  the  excess  of  velocity  previously  gfuncd, 
and  begun  to  operate  a  retardation.  In  this  respect,  the 
advance  giuncd  by  the  moon  on  her  undisturbed  place  may 
be  assimilated,  during  its  increase,  to  the  space  described 
from  rest  under  the  action  of  a  contiimally  accelerating  force. 
The  velocity  gained  in  each  instant  is  not  only  effective  in 
carrying  the  body  forw.Tid  during  each  subsequent  instant. 
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bat  new  velocities  ore  every  instant  generated^  and  go  on 
adding  their  cumulatiye  effects  to  those  before  produced. 

(744.)  The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun^  like  that  of 
tlio  moon  from  the  earth,  may  be  affected  in  its  average  value 
estimated  over  long  periods  embracing  many  revolutions,  in 
two  modes,  conformably  to  tlie  theory  above  delivered.  Ist, 
it  may  vary  by  a  variation  in  the  length  of  the  axis  major  of 
itB  orbit,  arising  &om  the  direct  action  of  some  tangential 
disturbing  force  on  its  velocity,  and  thereby  producing  a 
diangc  of  mean  motion  and  periodic  time  in  virtue  of  the 
Eeplerian  law  of  periods,  which  declares  that  the  periodic 
times  arc  in  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  the  mean  distances. 
Or,  2dly,  it  may  vary  by  reason  of  tliat  peculiar  action  on  the 
a?erage  of  actual  distances  during  a  revolution,  which  arises 
from  variations  of  excentricity  and  perihelion  only,  and  which 
prodocea  that  sort  of  change  in  the  mean  motion  which  we 
have  characterized  as  inddent  on  the  epocL  The  change  of 
mean  motion  thus  arising,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  variation  of  the  major  axis.  It  does  not  depend  on  the 
change  of  distance  by  the  Keplerian  law  of  periods^  but  by 
that  of  areas.  The  altered  mean  motion  is  not  sub-scsqui- 
plicate  to  the  altered  axis  of  the  ellipse,  which  in  fact  docs 
not  alter  at  all,  but  is  sub-duplicate  to  the  altered  average  of 
distances  in  a  revolution ;  a  distinction  which  must  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  by  every  one  who  will  clearly  under- 
stand ^ther  the  subject  itself,  or  the  force  of  Newton's  ex- 
planation of  it  in  the  6th  CoroUary  of  his  celebrated  GHth 
Proposition.  In  whichever  mode,  however,  an  alteration  in 
the  mean  motion  is  effected,  if  we  acconunodate  the  general 
sense  of  our  language  to  the  specialties  of  the  case,  it  remains 
true  that  every  change  in  the  mean  motion  is  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  mean  distance. 

(745.)  Now  we  have  seen,  art.  (726.),  that  Venus  produces 
in  the  earth  a  perturbation  in  longitude,  of  so  long  a  period 
(240  years),  that  it  cannot  well  be  regarded  without  violence  to 
ordinary  language,  otherwise  than  as  an  equation  of  the  mean 
motion.  Of  coiu^e,  therefore,  it  follows  that  during  that  half 
of  this  long  period  of  time,  in  which  the  earth's  motion  is 
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distance  between  the  sun  and  earth  ia 
=  ;,  uiiU  Dice  versa.  Mionte  as  is  the  equation  in  qucsiioDj^ 
;;uDsequent  alteration  of  solar  distance,  and  ahnost  in- 
leivably  minute  aa  is  the  effect  produced  on  the  moon's 
an  angular  velocity  in  a  single  lunation,  yet  the  great 
nbcr  of  lunations  (1484),  during  wliich  the  effect  goes  on 
jmulatiug  in  one  direction,  causes  the  moon  at  the  moment 
n  that  accumulation  has  nttiuned  its  maximum  to  be  very 
aibly  in  advance  of  its  undisturbed  place  (viz.  by  23"  of 
ij^ttudc),  and  after  1484  more  lunations,  as  much  in  arrear. 
:  calculations  by  wluch  tlus  curious  result  has  been 
blished,  formidable  from  their  length  and  intricacy,  ore 
to  the  industry,  as  the  discovery  of  its  origin  is  to  the 
city,  of  Professor  Hansen. 

46.)  The  action  of  Venus,  just  e:!plained,  is  indirect, 
ng  as  it  were  a  sort  of  reflection  of  its  influence  on  the 
h'a  orbit.  But  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  its  influence, 
actually  perturbing  the  moon's  motions  by  its  direct  at- 
iction,  lias  been  pointed  out,  and  the  inequality  due  to  it 
computed  by  the  same  eminent  geometer."  As  the  details 
of  his  processes  have  not  yet  .ippcared,  we  can  here  only 
explain,  in  general  terms,  the  principle  on  which  the  result 
in  question  depends,  and  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  adjustment 
of  the  mean  angular  velocities  of  the  earth  and  Venus  which 
render  it  effective.  The  disturbing  forces  of  Venus  on  the 
moon  are  capable  of  being  represented  or  expressed  (oa  is 
indeed  generally  the  case  with  all  the  forces  concerned  in 
producing  planetary  disturbance)  by  the  substitution  for  them 
of  a  series  of  other  forces,  each  having  a  period  or  cycle  within 
which  it  atUuns  a  maximum  in  one  direction,  decreases  to 
nothing,  reverses  its  action,  attains  a  maximum  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  ^ain  decreases  to  nothing,  again  reverses  ita 
action  ond  re-attains  its  former  magnitude,  and  so  on.  These 
cycles  differ  for  each  particular  constituent  or  term,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  total  forces  considered  as  so  broken  up  into 
partial  ones,  and  generally  speaking,  every  combination  which 
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can  be  fonned  by  subtracting  a  multiple  of  the  mean  motion 
of  one  of  the  bodies  concerned  from  a  multiple  of  that  of  the 
otheTj  and,  when  there  are  three  bodies  disturbing  one  another, 
every  such  triple  combination  becomes,  under  the  technical 
name  of  an  argument,  the  cyclical  representative  of  a  force 
acting  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  law  described. 
Each  of  these  periodically  acting  forces  produces  its  pertur- 
bative  effect,  according  to  the  law  of  the  superposition  of 
small  motions,  as  if  the  others  had  no  existence.  And  if  it 
happen,  as  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases  it  does,  that  the 
cycle  of  any  particular  one  of  these  partial  forces  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  periodic  time  of  the  disturbed  body,  so  as  to 
Ining  it  to  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  point  of  its 
orbit,  or  to  any  situation  favourable  to  any  particular  form 
of  disturbance,  over  aUd  over  again  when  the  force  is  at  its 
maximum ;  that  force  will,  in  a  few  revolutions,  neutralize 
its  own  efiect,  and  nothiug  but  fluctuations  of  brief  duration 
can  result  firom  its  action.  The  contrary  will  evidently  be 
the  case,  if  the  cycle  of  the  force  coincide  so  nearly  with  the 
cyde  of  the  moon's  anomalistic  revolution,  as  to  bring  round 
the  tfiftyimnin  of  the  force  acting  in  one  and  the  same  direction 
(whether  tangential  or  normal)  either  accurately,  or  very 
nearly  indeed  to  some  definite  point,  as,  for  example,  the 
apogee  of  her  orbit.  Whatever  the  effect  produced  by  such 
a  fimree  on  the  angular  motion  of  the  moon,  if  it  be  not 
exactly  compensated  in  one  cycle  of  its  action,  it  will  go  on 
accumulating,  being  repeated  over  and  over  again  under 
circamstanoes  very  nearly  the  same,  for  many  successive 
revolutions,  until  at  length,  owing  to  the  want  of  precise 
accuracy  in  the  adjustment  of  that  cycle  to  the  anomalistic 
period,  the  maximum  of  the  force  (in  the  same  phase  of  its 
action)  is  brought  to  coincide  with  a  point  in  the  orbit  (ns 
the  perigee),  determinative  of  an  opposite  effect,  and  tliua,  nt 
length,  a  compensation  will  be  worked  out ;  in  a  time,  how- 
ever, so  much  the  longer  as  the  difference  between  tlie  cycle 
of  the  force  and  the  moon's  anomalistic  period  is  less. 

(747.)  Now,  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  Venus  disturbing  the 
mooD,  there  exists  a  cyclical  combination  of  tliis  kind.     Of 
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(turbing  force  of  Venua  on  the  moon  varies  with 
t      e  iVoin  tlie  earth,  and  this  distance  agnin  depends 
r  cui      aration  with  regpect  to  tlie  eartli  and  the  sun. 
If?  into  account  the  cUipticity  of  both  their  orbits.     Among 
r        linations  which  take  their  rise  from  tliia  ktter  con- 
1,  and  wliich,  as  mny  easily  he  supposed,  are  'if  great 
ipi     ity,  there  is  a  term  (an  exceedingly  mtnutc  one), 
ose  argument  or  cycle  is  determined  hy  eiibtracting  16 
"8  the  mean  motion  of  the  earth  from  18  times  that  of 
lua.     The  diderencc  is  bo  very  nearly  the  mean  motion  of 
3  moon  in  her  nnonialistic  revolutiouj  that  whereas  the 
i^r  revolution  is  completed  in  27-'  IS"-  \&^  32-3',  the  cycle 
e  force  is  completed  in  27'*  IS*"  7°  35-6',  differing  from 
otlter  by  no  more  than  10"  56-7',  or  about  one  3625th 
t  of  a  complete  period  of  the  moon  from  aiwgee  to  apogee. 
iring  half  of  this  very  long  interval  (that  is  to  say,  during 
lut  I36j  years),  the  perturbations  produced  by  a  force  of 
s  character,  go  on  increasing  and  accumulating,  and  are 
itroyed  in  another  equal  interval     Although   therefore 
excessively  minute   in  their    actual    effect   on   the    angular 
motion,  tins    minuteness  is    comjiensaled  by  the  number  of 
repeated   acts  of  accumulation,  and  hy  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  continue  to  act  on  the  longitude.     Ac- 
cordingly M.  Hansen  has  found  the  total  amount  of  fluctua- 
tion to  and  fro,  or  the  value  of  the  equation  of  the  moon'a 
longitude,  bo   ariMug  to  be  27*4".      It  is   exceedingly  in- 
teresting  to  observe  that  the   two  equations  considered  in 
these  latter  paragraphs,  account  satisfactorily  fur  the  only 
remaining  material  differences  between  theory  and  observa- 
tion in  the  modem  history  of  this  hitherto  rebellious  BatoUIte. 
We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  (indeed  it  would  have 
required  a  treatise  on  the  subject)  to  go  into  a  special  ac- 
count of  the    almost  innumerable  other  lunar  inequalities 
which  have  been   computed  and  tabulated,  and  wl>ich  are 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  account  in  every  computation  of 
her  place  from  the  tables.     Many  of  them  arc  of  very  much 
larger  amount  than  these.     We  ought  not,  however,  to  pass 
unnoticed,  that  the  piu-allactic  inequality,  already  explniucd 
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art  (7l2.y,  is  interestingy  as  affording  a  measure  of  the  sun's 
distance.  For  tliis  equation  originates,  as  there  shown,  in 
the  fact  that  the  disturbing  forces  are  not  precisely  alike  in 
the  two  halves  of  die  moon*s  orbit  nearest  to  and  most  re- 
mote from  the  sun,  all  their  values  being  greater  in  the 
former  half.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  dimensions  of 
the  solar  and  lunar  orbits  enables  us  to  calculate  a  priori, 
the  amount  of  this  inequality,  so  a  knowledge  of  that  amount 
deduced  by  the  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  observed 
places  of  the  moon  with  tables  in  which  every  inequality  but 
this  should  be  included,  would  enable  us  conversely  to  as- 
certain the  ratio  of  the  distances  in  question.  Owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  inequality,  tliis  is  not  a  very  accurate  mode 
of  obtaining  an  element  of  so  much  importance  in  astronomy 
as  the  sun's  distance,  but  were  it  larger  (i.e.  were  the  moon's 
orbit  considerably  larger  than  it  actually  is),  tliis  would  be, 
perhaps,  the  most  exact  method  of  any  by  which  it  could 
be  concluded* 

(748.)  The  greatest  of  all  the  lunar  inequalities,  produced 
by  perturbation,  is  that  called  the  evecHon.  It  arises  directly 
fiom  the  variation  of  the  exccntricity  of  her  orbit,  and  from 
the  fluctuation  to  and  fro  in  the  general  progress  of  the  line 
of  apsides,  caused  by  the  different  situation  of  the  sun,  with 
respect  to  that  line  (arts.  685.  691.).  Owing  to  these  causes 
the  moon  is  alternately  in  advance,  and  in  arrear  of  her 
elliptic  place  by  about  1**  2(y  30".  This  equation  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  having  been  discovered  by  Ptolemy,  by  the 
comparison  of  a  long  series  of  observations  handed  down  to 
him  from  the  earliest  ages  of  astronomy.  The  mode  in  which 
the  effects  of  these  several  sources  of  inequality  become 
grouped  together  under  one  principal  argument  common  to 
them  all,  belongs,  for  its  explanation,  rather  to  works 
specially  treating  of  the  lunar  theory  than  to  a  treatise  of 
this  kind. 

(749.)  Some  small  perturbations  are  produced  in  the 
lunar  orbit  by  the  protuberant  matter  of  the  earth's  equator. 
The  attraction  of  a  sphere  is  the  same  as  if  all  its  matter 
were  condensed  into  a  point  in  its  center;  but  that  is  not  the 
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n  spheroid.     The  attmctioa  of  such  a  mass   ia 
i.riur  exactly  directed   to  ita  center,  nor   doea  it  exactly 
w  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares  of  the  distuncca.     Ilcnco 
1  arise  a  series  of  pert tirbat ions,  ejitremely  small  in  amount, 
tt  still  perceptible  in  the  lunar  motions  ;  by  which  the  node 
1  the  apogee  will  bo  affected.     A  more  remarkable  conee- 
Guwj  of  this  cause,  however,  is  a  small   nutation  of  the 
lar  orbit,  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  the  moon  causes 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  by  its  action  on  the  same 
)tic  protuberance.     And,  in  general,  it  may  be  observed, 
■X  in  the  systems  of   planets  which   have  satellites,  the 
itic  figure  of  the  primary  hna  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
bits   of  the    satellites    to    coindde    with    its    equator, — a 
idcncy  which,  though  small  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  yet  in 
it  of  Jupiter,  whose  ellipticity  is  very  considerable,  and  of 
turn  esjiecially,  where  the  ellipticity  of  the  body  is  rein- 
Jed  by  the  attraction  of  the  rings,  becomes  predominant 
cr  every  external  and  internal  cause  of  disturbance,  and 
roduces  and  maintains  an  almost  exact  ciuncidcnce  of  the 
planes  in  question.      Such,  at   least,  is  the  case  with  the 
nearer  eatellitee.     The  more  distant  are  comparatiTely  less 
affected  by  this  cause,  the  difference  of  attractions  betwoyi 
a  sphere  and  spheroid  diminishing  with  great  rapidity  as  the 
distance  increases.      Thus,  while  the  orbits  of  all  the  in- 
terior satellites  of  Saturn  lie  almost  exactly  in  the  plane  of 
the  ring  and  equator  of  the  planet,  that  of  the  external 
satellite,  whose  distance  from  Saturn  is  between  sixty  and 
seventy  diameters  of  the  planet,  is  inclined  to  that  plane  con- 
siderably.    On  the  other  hand,  this  considerable  distance, 
while  it  permits  the  satellite  to  retain  ita  actual  inclination, 
prevents  (by  parity  of  reasoning)  the  ring  and  equator  of  the 
planet  from  being  perceptibly  disturbed  by  its  attraction,  or 
being  subjected  to  any  apprctiablc  movements  analogous  to 
our  nutation  and  precession.     If  such  exist,  they  must  be 
much  slower  than  Uiose  of  the  earth ;  the  raaas  of  this  satel- 
lite being,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  its  apparent  axe,  a 
much  smaller  fraction  of  that  of  Saturn  than  the  moon  ie  of 
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the  earth ;  while  the  solar  precession^  by  reason  of  the  im- 
mense distance  of  the  sun,  must  be  quite  imperceptible. 

(750.)  The  subject  of  the  tides^  though  rather  belonging  to 
terrestrial  physics  than  properly  to  astronomy,  is  yet  so 
direptly  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  lunar  perturbations, 
that  we  cannot  omit  some  explanatory  notice  of  it,  especially 
since  many  persons  find  a  strange  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  produced.  That  the  sun,  or  moon, 
should  by  its  attraction  heap  up  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
under  it,  seems  to  them  very  naturaL  That  it  should  at  the 
same  time  heap  them  up  on  the  opposite  side  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  palpably  absurd.  The  error  of  this  class  of  ob- 
jectors is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  noticed  in  art.  723.,  and 
oon^ts  in  disregarding  the  attraction  of  the  disturbing  body 
on  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  looking  on  it  as  whoUy  eftcctive 
on  the  superficial  water.  Were  the  earth  indeed  absolutely 
fixed,  held  in  its  place  by  an  external  force,  and  the  water 
left  free  to  move,  no  doubt  the  effect  of  the  disturbing  power 
would  be  to  produce  a  single  accumulation  vertically  under 
the  disturbing  body.  But  it  is  not  by  its  whole  attraction, 
but  by  the  difference  of  its  attractions  on  the  superficial  water 
a4  both  sides,  and  on  the  central  mass,  that  the  waters  are 
raised :  just  as  in  the  theory  of  the  moon,  the  difference  of 
the  sun's  attractions  on  the  moon  and  on  the  earth  (regarded 
as  moveable  and  as  obeying  that  amount  of  attraction  which 
is  due  to  its  situation)  gives  rise  to  a  relative  tdhdcncy  in  the 
moon  to  recede  from  the  earth  in  conjunction  and  opposition, 
and  to  approach  it  in  quadratures.  Keferring  to  the  figiu'e 
of  art.  675.,  instead  of  supposing  A  D  B  C  to  represent  the 
moon's  orbit,  let  it  be  supposed  to  represent  a  section  of  the 
(comparatively)  thin  film  of  water  reposing  on  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  in  a  great  circle,  the  plane  of  which  passes  through 
the  disturbing  body  M,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  the 
moon*  The  disturbing  force  on  a  particle  at  P  will  then 
(exactly  as  in  the  lunar  theory)  be  represented  in  amount  and 
direction  by  N  S,  on  the  same  scale  on  which  S  M  represents 
the  moon's  whole  attraction  on  a  particle  situated  at  S.  This 
force^  applied  at  P,  will  urge  it  in  the  direction  P  X  parallel 
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lereforo,  wlicn  compounded  with  the  direct  force 
oil  (neglecting  aa  of  no  account  in  tliia  theory 
the  ephcroidal  form  of  the  caitii) 
urges  r  towards  S,  will  be  equi- 
valent to  a  single  force  deviat- 
ing from  the  direction  P  S  to- 
wards X.     Suppose  P  T  to  be 
the  direction  of  ibis  force,  which, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  will  be  directed 
towards  a   point    iu  DS    pro- 
duced, at   an   extremely  email 
ncc  below  S,  because  of  the  excessive  minuteness  of  the 
irbing  force  compared  to  gravity.*     Then  if  this  be  done 
:very  point  of  the  quadrant  AD,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
ction  PT  of  the  reaultiint  force  will  be  always  tliat  of  a 
Tcnt  to  the  small  cuspidated  curve  a  if  at  T,  to  which  tan- 
t  the  surfiice  of  the  ocean  at  P  muat  everywhere  be  per- 
licuiar,  by  reason  of  that  law  of  liydrostatics  which  re- 
res  the  direction  of  gravity  to  be  everywhere  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  a  fluid  in  eguilibrlo.       The  form  of  the  curve 
D  P  A,  to  which  the  surface  of  the  ocean  will  tend  to  conform 
itself,  BO  as  to  place  itself  everywhere  in  equilibrio  under  two 
acting  forces,  will  be  that  which  always  has  P  T  for  ita  radius 
of  curvature.     It  will  therefore  be  slightly  less  curved  at  D, 
and  more  bo  at  A,  being  in  fact  no  other  than  an  ellipse, 
having  S  for'  its  center,  d  a  for  its  evolute,  and  S  A,  S  D  for 
its  longer  and  shorter  semi-axes   respectively;  so  that  the 
whole  surface  (supposing  it  covered  with  water)  will  tend  to 
asguinc,  aa  its  form  of  equilibrium,  that  of  an  oblongated 
ellipsoid,  having  its  longer  axis  directed  towards  the  disturb- 
ing body,  and  its  shorter  of  course  at  right  angles  to  that 
direction.       The  difference  of  the  longer  and  shorter  semi- 
axea  of  this  ellipsoid  due  to  the  moon's  attraction  would  bo 

•  Aecotdirg  to  Newton'i  talculation,  llie  mnilmum  Hrrtiitblng  force  of  the 
mun  on  the  "»ier  doos  not  cicecJ  one  2S736^00ih  part  of  iu  gravity.  Thai  of 
tlie  moon  irill  tliviefore  be  to  this  fraction  u  the  cube  of  the  buu's  disUnce  lo 

Tcrvly,  i.  I.  u  ('ICX))>  xO-OISSlT  :  S51SSe,  irhicb,  reduced  to  numb«n,  givea, 
for  th«  moon'imaiiinmnofpower  to  disturb  the  waters,, bout  one  IKOOOOOth 
of  gravity,  oi  Kimewhat  less  Iban  3^  timea  the  aun'i. 
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about  58  inchca :  that  of  the  ellipsoid^  similarly  formed  in 
Tirtue  of  the  sun,  about  2^  times  Icss^  or  about  23  inches. 

(761.)  Let  us  suppose  the  moon  only  to  act,  and  to  have 
no  orbitual  motion ;  then  if  the  earth  also  had  no  diuninl 
motion,  the  ellipsoid  of  equilibrium  would  be  quietly  foiined, 
and  all  would  be  thenceforward  tranquiL  There  is  never 
time,  however,  for  tliis  spheroid  to  be  fully  formed.  Before 
the  waters  can  take  their  level,  the  moon  has  advanced  in 
her  orbit,  both  diurnal  and  monthly,  (for  in  this  theory  it 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  clearness  better,  if  we  suppose 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion  transfen-ed  to  the  sun  and  moon  in 
the  contrary  direction^)  the  vertex  of  the  spheroid  has  shifted 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  ocean  has  to  seek  a  new 
bearing.  The  effect  is  to  produce  an  inunensely  broad  and 
excessively  flat  wave  (not  a  circulating  curreiit)^  which  fol- 
lows, or  endeavours  to  follow,  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
mooo,  and  must,  in  fact,  by  the  principle  of  forced  vibrations, 
imitate,  by  equal  though  not  by  synchronous  periods,  all  the 
periodical  inequalities  of  that  motion.  When  the  higher  or 
lower  parts  of  this  wave  strike  oiu:  coasts,  they  experience 
what  we  call  high  and  low  water. 

(752.)  The  sun  also  produces  precisely  such  a  wave,  whose 
vertex  tends  to  follow  the  appai'cnt  motion  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens,  and  also  to  imitate  its  periodic  inequalities.  This 
solar  wave  co-exists  with  the  lunar  —  is  sometimes  superi)osed 
on  it,  sometimes  transverse  to  it,  so  as  to  partly  neutralize  it, 
according  to  the  monthly  synodical  configuration  of  the  two 
luminaries.  This  alternate  mutual  reinforcement  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  cause  what  are  called  the 
epiing  and  neap  tides  —  the  former  being  their  sum,  the  latter 
their  difference.  Although  the  real  amount  of  either  tide  is, 
at  present,  hardly  within  the  reach  of  exact  calculation,  yet 
their  proportion  at  any  one  place  is  probably  not  very  remote 
from  that  of  the  ellipticities  which  would  belong  to  their 
respective  spheroids,  could  an  equilibrium  be  attained.  Now 
these  ellipticities,  for  the  solar  and  lunar  spheroids,  are  respec- 
tively about  two  and  five  feet ;  so  that  the  average  spring 
tide  will  be  to  the  neap  as  7  to  3,  or  thereabouts. 
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jiuiHlier  cfTect  of  the  combination  of  the  solar  aoA'l 
tides  13  what  is  called  the  priming  and  lagging  of  the   ■ 
.     If  the  moon  alone  existed,  and  moved  in  the  plane  of 
jquator,  the  tide-day  (i.  c.  the  Interval  between  two  suc- 
e  arrivals  at  the  same  place  of  the  some  vertex  of  the 
■wave)  would  be  the  lunar  day  (art.  143.),  formed  by  the 
ibination  of  the   moon's  sidereal  period  and  that  of  the 
th'e  diurnal  motion.     Similarly,  did  the  aun  alone  exist, 
move  always  on  the  equator,  the  tide-day  would  be  the 
n  solar  day.     The  actual  tide-day,  then,  or  the  internal 
e  occurrence  of  two  euccessive  mui^mu  of  their  superposed 
68,  will  vary  as  the  separate  waves  approach  to  or  recede 
I  coincidence ;  because,  when  the  vertices  of  two  waves 
ot  coincide,  their  joint  height  has  its  maximum  at  a  point 
mediate  between  them.     This  variation  from  uniformity 
2  lengths  of  successive  tide-days  is  particularly  to  be  re- 
Lcd  about  the  time  of  the  new  and  full  moon. 
34.)  Quite  different  in  its  origin  is  that  deviation  of  the 
I  of  high  and  low  water  at  any  port  or  barbour,  from  the 
junination  of  the  luminaries,  or  of  the  theoretical  maximum 
of  their  superposed  spheroids,  which  is  called  the  "  establish- 
ment "  of  that  port.     K  the  water  were  without  inertia,  and 
free  from  obstruction,  either  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  the  narrowness  of  channels  along  which  the  wave 
has  to  travel  before  reaching  the  port,  their  length,  &c  &c., 
the  times  above  distinguished  would  be  identical.     But  all 
these  causes  tend  to  create  a  difference,  and  to  moke  that 
difference  not  alike   at  all  ports.      The  observation  of  the 
establishments  of  harbours  is  a  point  of  great  maritime  im- 
portance ;  nor  is  it  of  less  consequence,  theoretically  speak- 
ing, to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  dietribution  of  the  tide-waves 
over  the  globe.     In  making  such  observations,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  the  time  of  "slack  water,"  when  the 
current  caused  by  the  tide  ceases  to  flow  visibly  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  that  of  high  or  low  water,  when  the  lev^  of 
the  surface  ceases  to  rise  or  full.     These  are  totally  distinct 
pheenomena,  and  depend  on  entirely  different  causes,  though 
it  is  true  they  may  sometimes  coincide  in  point  of  time.     They 
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me,  it  is  feared,  too  often  mistaken  one  for  the  other  by 
practical  men;  a  circumstance  which,  whenever  it  occurs, 
must  produce  the  greatest  confusion  in  any  attempt  to  reduce 
the  system  of  the  tides  to  distinct  and  intelligible  laws. 

(755.)  The  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon  materially 
affects  tiie  tides  at  any  particular  spot.  As  the  vertex  of  the 
tide-wave  tends  to  place  itself  vertically  under  the  luminary 
which  produces  it,  when  this  vertical  changes  its  point  of 
incidence  on  the  surface,  the  tide-wave  must  tend  to  shift  ac- 
cordingly, and  thus,  by  monthly  and  annual  periods,  must 
tend  to  increase  and  diminish  alternately  the  principal  tides. 
The  period  of  the  moon's  nodes  is  thus  introduced  into  this 
subject;  her  excursions  in  declination  in  one  part  of  that 
period  being  29%  and  in  another  only  17%  on  either  side  the 
equator. 

(756.)  Geometry  demonstrates  that  the  efficacy  of  a  lumi- 
nary in  raising  tides  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cube  of 
its  distance.  The  sun  and  moon,  however,  by  reason  of  the 
elliptidity  of  their  orbits,  are  alternately  nearer  to  and  farther 
from  the  earth  than  their  mean  distances.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  efficacy  of  the  sun  will  fluctuate  between  the  ex- 
tremes 19  and  21,  taking  20  for  its  mean  value,  and  that  of 
the  moon  between  43  and  59.  Taking  into  account  this 
cause  of  difference,  the  highest  spring  tide  will  be  to  the 
lowest  neap  as  59  +  21  to  43  —  19,  or  as  80  to  24,  or  10 
to  3.  Of  all  the  causes  of  differences  in  the  height  of  tides 
however,  local  situation  is  the  most  influentiaL  In  some 
places  the  tide-wave,  rushing  up  a  narrow  channel,  is  suddenly 
raised  to  an  extraordinary  height.  At  Annapolis,  for  instance, 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  it  is  said  to  rise  120  feet.  Even  at 
Bristol  the  difference  of  high  and  low  water  occasionally 
amounts  to  50  feet. 

(757.)  It  is  by  means  of  the  perturbations  of  the  planets, 
as  ascertained  by  observation  and  compared  with  theory,  that 
we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  those  planets  which 
having  no  satellites,  offer  no  other  hold  upon  them  for  tliis 
purpose.  Every  planet  produces  an  amount  of  perturbation 
in  the  motions  of  every  other,  proportioned  to  its  mass,  and 
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^f  advantage  or  purchase  whidi  ita  ratuatioii  Ha 
rsmin  givea  it  over  their  movements.     The  latter  iB  % 
Bt  ofexactcalculation;  the  former  ia  unknown,  otherwise 
by  observation  of  ita  effects.     In  the  determination, 
ver,  of  tlic  masses  of  the  planeta  by  tins  means,  theory 
8  the  greatest   asaiatancc  to  observation,  by  pointing  out 
combinationa  most  favourable  for  eliciting  tliia  knowledge 
!  the  confused  mass  of  8npeq>osed  inequalities  which  affect 
observed  place  of  a  planet;  by  pointing  out  the  laws  of 
inequality  in  its  periodical  rise  and  decay ;  and  by  show- 
ow  every  particular  inequality  depends  for  ita  magnitude 
mass  producing  it.     It  ia  thus  that  the  moas  of  Jupiter 
(employed  by  Laplace  in  hia  investigations,  and  inter- 
tn  with  all  Ihe  i)Ianetary  tables)  has  been  ascertained,  by 
Tationa  of  the  derangcmenta  produced  by  it  in  the  mo- 
of  the  uItr[k-zodiacal  planeta,  to  have  been  insufficiently 
mincdj  or  rather  considerably  mistaken,  by  relying  too 
1  on  observations  of  its  satellites,  made  long  ago  by  Founcl 
.  others,  with  inadequate  instrumental  means.     The  same 
jonclusiou  has  been  arrived  at,  and  nearlj'  tlie  same  mass  olj- 
tained,  by  means  of  the  perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter 
on  Encke'a  comet.     The  error  was  one  of  great  importance ; 
the  mass  of  Jupiter  being  by  far  the  most  influential  element 
in  the  planetary  system,  after  that  of  the  sun.     It  is  satis-    ' 
factory,   then,  to  have  ascertained,  as  Mr.  Airy  has  done, 
the  cause  of  the  error ;  to  have  traced  it  up  to  its  source, 
in  inaufBcient  micromctric  measurements  of  the  greatest  elon- 
gations of  the  satellites ;  and  to  have  found  it  disappear  when 
measures,  taken  with  more  care  and  with  infinitely  superior 
instruments,  are  substituted  for  those  before  employed. 

(758.)  In  the  same  way  that  the  perturbations  of  the 
planets  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  their  masses,  as  compared 
with  that  of  sun,  so  the  perturbations  of  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter have  led,  and  those  of  Saturn's  attcndanta  will  no  doubt 
hereafter  lead,  to  a  knowledge  of  tlie  proportion  their  masses 
bear  to  their  respective  primaries.  The  system  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  has  been  elaborately  treated  by  Laplace  ;  and  it  is 
from  his  theory,  compared  with  innumerable  observations  of 
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their  eclipses^  that  the  masses  assigned  to  them^  in  art.  540. 
have  been  fixed.  Few  results  of  theory  are  more  surprising 
than  to  see  these  minute  atoms  weighed  in  the  same  balance, 
which  we  have  applied  to  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  sun, 
which  exceeds  the  least  of  them  in  the  enormous  proportion 
of  65000000  to  1. 

(759.)  The  mass  of  the  moon  is  concluded,  1st,  from  the 
proportion  of  the  lunar  to  the  solar  tide,  as  observed  at  various 
stations,  the  effects  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
long  series  of  observations  of  the  relative  heights  of  spring 
and  neap  tides  which,  we  have  seen,  (art.  752.)  depends  on 
the  proportional  influence  of  the  two  luminaries.  2dly, 
&om  the  phsenomenon  of  nutation,  which,  being  the  result  of 
the  moon's  attraction  alone,  affords  a  means  of  calculating 
her  mass,  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  sun*s.  Both 
methods  agree  in  assigning  to  our  satellite  a  mass  about  one 
seventy-fifth  that  of  the  eortL  * 

(760.)  Not  only,  however,  has  a  knowledge  of  the  pertur- 
bations produced  on  other  bodies  of  our  system  enabled  us  to 
estimate  the  mass  of  a  disturbing  body  already  known  to 
exist,  and  to  produce  disturbance.  It  has  done  much  more, 
and  enabled  geometers  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  existence, 
and  even  to  indicate  the  situation  of  a  planet  previously  un- 
known, with  such  precision,  as  to  lead  to  its  immediate  dis- 
covery on  the  very  first  occasion  of  pointing  a  telescope  to  the 
place  indicated.  TVc  have  already  (art.  506.)  had  occasion 
to  mention  in  general  terms  tliis  great  discovery ;  but  its  im- 
portance, and  its  connexion  with  the  subject  before  us,  calls 
ibr  a  more  specific  notice  of  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
When  the  regular  observation  of  Uranus,  consequent  on  its 
discovery  in  1781,  had  afforded  some  certain  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  its  orbit,  it  became  possible  to  calculate 
backwards  into  time  past,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
ceitun  stars  of  about  the  same  apparent  magnitude,  observed 
by  Flamsteed,  and  since  reported  as  missivg^  might  not 
poeubly  be  tliis  planet.  No  less  than  six  ancient  obsci-v- 
fttions  of  it  as  a  supposed  star  were  thus  found  to  havo 

*  Lqilace,  Expos,  du  Syst.  du  Monde,  pp  885.  300. 
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by  that  astronomer,  —  oneiQl6D0,  one  in  171^1 
p  in  1715.    On  further  inquiry,  it  waa  also  ascertainoQjJ 
;n  observed  by  Bradley  in  1753,  by  Mayer  in  175^ 
no  less  than  twelve  times  by  LeMonnier,  in  1750,  176^ 
1769,  and  1771,  all  the  time  without  the  least  Buspicioa'  ' 
planetary  nature.     The  obaervationB,  however,  ho  made, 
all  circumstantially  registered,  and  made  wttli  inatra- 
la  the  best  that  their  respective  datea   admitted,   were 
.e  available  for  correeting  the  elements  of  the  orbit,  which, 
be  easily  understood,  is   done  with   eo  much   the 
r    preciaion   the   larger  the   arc  of   the   ellipse   em- 
Bii   by  the   extreme  observations   employed.      It   was, 
lifore,  reasonably  hoped  and  expected,  that,  by  making 
the  data  thus  afforded,  and  duly  allowing  for  the  per- 
itions  produced  since  1690,  by  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the 
ior  planets,  elliptic  elements  would  be  obtained,  which, 
in  conjunction   ivith   those  perturbations,  would  re- 
t   not   only   all   the  obser\-ation8   up   to  the  time  of 
iting  the  calculations,  but  also  all  future  observations,  in 
OS  satisfactory  a  manner  as  those  of  any  of  the  other  planets 
are  actually  represented.     This  expectation,  however,  proved 
delusive.     M.  Bouvard,  one  of  the  most  expert  and  l&boiioaa 
calculators  of  whom  astrononiy  has   had  to  boast,  and  to 
whose  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry  we  owe  the  tables  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  actual  use,  having  undertaken  the 
task  of  constructing  similar  tables  for  Uranus,  found  it  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  ancient  observations  above  mentioned 
with  those  made  from  1781  to  1820,  so  as  to  represent  both 
eeries  by  means  of  the  same  ellipse  and  the  same  system  of 
perturbations.     He  therefore  rejected  altogether  the  ancient 
series,  and  grounded  his  computations  solely  on  the  modem, 
although  evidently  not  without  serious  misgivings  as  to  the 
grounds  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  "  leaving  it  to  future  time 
to  determine  whether  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  two 
series  arose  from  inaccuracy  in  the  older  observations,   or 
whether  it  depend  on  some  extraneous  and  unperceived  in- 
fluence which  may  have  acted  on  the  planet." 

(761.)  But  neither  did  the  tables  so  calculated  continue 
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to  represent,  with  due  precision^  observations  subsequently 
made.  The  '^  error  of  the  tables"  after  attaining  a  certain 
amount,  by  which  the  true  longitude  of  Uranus  was  in 
advance  of  the  computed,  and  which  advance  was  steadily 
maintained  from  about  the  year  1795  to  1822,  began,  about 
the  latter  epoch,  rapidly  to  diminish,  till,  in  1830>3l,  the 
tabular  and  observed  lon^tudes  agreed.  But,  far  from  re- 
maining in  accordance,  the  planet,  still  losing  groimd,  fell, 
and  continued  to  fall  behind  its  calculated  place,  and  that 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  existing 
tables  could  no  longer  be  received  as  representing,  with  any 
tolerable  precision,  the  true  laws  of  its  motion. 

(762.)  The  reader  will  easily  understand  the  nature  and 
pn^ession  of  these  discordancies  by  casting  his  eye  on  fig.  1. 
Plate  A,  in  which  the  horizontal  line  or  abscissa  is  divided 
into  equal  parts,  each  representing  50^  of  heliocentric  longi- 
tude in  the  motion  of  Uranus  round  the  sun,  and  in  which  the 
distances  between  the  horizontal  lines  represent  each  1 00^' 
of  error  in  longitude.  The  result  of  each  year's  observation 
of  Uranus  (or  of  the  mean  of  all  the  observations  obtained 
daring  that  year)  in  longitude,  is  represented  by  a  black  dot 
placed  above  or  below  the  point  of  the  abscissa^  corresponding 
to  the  mean  of  the  observed  longitudes  for  the  year  above,  if 
the  observed  longitude  be  in  excess  of  the  calculated,  below 
if  it  CbJI  short  of  it,  and  on  the  line  if  they  agree ;  and  at  a 
diatanoe  from  the  lino  corresponding  to  their  difference  on 
the  scale  above  mentioned.*  Thus  in  Flamsteed's  earliest 
observations  in  1690,  the  dot  so  marked  is  placed  above  the 
line  at  65'''9  above  the  line,  the  observed  longitude  being  so 
much  greater  than  the  calculated. 

(763.)  If,  neglecting  the  individual  points,  we  draw  a 
curve  (indicated  in  the  figure  by  a  fine  imbroken  line) 
through  their  general  course,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  a 

*  The  points  are  laid  down  from  M.  LcvGirier*s  comparison  of  the  whole  series 
of  observations  of  Uranus,  with  an  ephemerb  of  his  own  calculation,  founded  on 
m  eomplcte  and  searching  revision  of  the  tables  of  Bouvard,  and  a  rigorous  com- 
putation of  the  perturbations  caused  by  all  the  known  planets  capable  of  exer- 
ciang  any  influence  on  it.  The  differences  of  longitude  are  geoeentrict  but  for 
our  present  purpose  it  matters  not  in  the  least  whether  we  consider  the  errori 
Id  bdioccntric  or  in  geocentric  longitude. 
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rity  in  iU  undulations.     It  presents  two  great 
luun        re,  and  one  nearly  as  great  iutcrmediate  depres- 
uelow  luc  mediul  line  or  abscissa.     And  it  is  evident 
these  undulations  would  be  very  much  reduced,  and  the 
i-a  in  consequence  greatly  palliated,  if  eacli    dot    were 
)Ted  in  the  vertical  direction  through  a  distance  and  in  the 
indicated  by  the  corresponding  point  of  the  curve 
*j,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  intersecting  the  abscissa  nt  points  180° 
..t,  and  making  equal  excursions  on  cither  side.     Thus 
•       :  a  for  1 750  bebg  removed  upwards  or  in  the  direo- 
luwards  li  through  a  distance  equal  to  c6  would   be 
t  almost  to  precise  coincidence  with  the  point  e  in 
iiudcissa.     Now,  this  is  a  clear  indication  that  a  very  laige 
of  the  diiFerences  in  question  arc  due,  not  to  perturbation, 
simply  to  error  in  the  elements  of  Uranus  which  have 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation.     For  such  excesses 
defects  of  longitude  alternating  over  arcs  of  180°  are 
jsely  what  would  arise  from  error  in  the  excentricity,  or 
le  place  of  the  perihelion,  or  in  both.     In  ellipses  slightly 
scentric,  the  true  longitude  altomntely  exceeds   and   falla 
short  of  the  mean  during  ISO"  for  each  deviation,  and  the 
greater  the  excentricity,  the  greater  these  alternate  fluctua- 
tions to  and  fro.    If  then  the  excentricity  of  a  planet's  orbit  be 
assumed  erroneously  (suppose  too  great)  the  observed  long^ 
tudcs  will  exhibit  a  less  amount  of  such  fluctuation  above 
and  below  the  mean  than  the  computed,  and  the  difference  of 
the  two,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  always  nil,  will 
be  alternately  +  and— over  arcs  of  180°.     If  then  a  difference 
be  observed  following  such  a  law,  it  may  arrive  from  errone- 
ously assumed  excentricity,   provided  always  the  longitudes 
at  wliich  they  agree  (supposed  to  differ  by  180°)  be  coincident 
with  those   of  the  perihelion  and  aphelion;  for  in  elliptic 
motion  nearly  circular,  these  are  the  poiuts  ivbere  the  mean 
and  true  longitudes  agree,  so  that  any  fluctuation  of  the 
nature  observed,  if  this  condition  be  not  satisfied,  cannot 
arise  from  error  of  excentricity.     Now  the  longitude  of  the 
perihelion  of  Uranus  in  the  elements  employed  by  Bouvard  is 
(neglecting  fractions  of  a  degree)  168°,  and  of  the  aphelion 
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848^  These  points  tlien^  in  our  figure,  fall  at  tt,  and  a  re- 
spectivelyj  that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  way  between  AC,  CE, 
EG,  &c  It  is  evident  therefore  that  it  is  not  to  error  of 
excentricity  that  the  fluctuation  in  question  is  mainly  due. 
(764.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  an  erroneous 
assumption  of  the  place  of  the  perihelion.  Suppose  in  fig.  2. 
Plate  A,  ox  to  represent  the  longitude  of  a  planet,  and  xy 
the  excess  of  its  true  above  its  mean  longitude,  due  to  ellip- 
ticity.  Then  if  B  be  the  place  of  the  perihelion,  and  P,  or 
T,  the  aphelion  in  longitude,  y  will  always  lie  in  a  certain 
undulating  curve  PQRST,  above  *  PT,  between  R  and  T, 
and  below  it  between  P  and  R.  Now  suppose  the  place  of 
the  perihelion  shifted  fonvard  to  r,  or  the  whole  curve  shifted 
bodily  forward  into  the  situation /7^r5^,  then  at  the  same 
longitude  or,  the  excess  of  the  true  above  the  mean  longitude 
will  he  xy'  only ;  in  other  words,  this  excess  will  have  dimi- 
nished by  the  quantity  yt/  below  its  former  amount.  Take 
therefore  in  o  N  (/Zj^.  3.  PL  A)  oy=zox  and  yy'  always  =yy' 
\sijlg.  2.,  and  having  thus  constructed  the  curve  KLMNO, 
the  ordinate  yyf  will  always  represent  the  effect  of  the  sup- 
posed change  of  perihelion.  It  is  evident  (the  excentricity 
being  always  supposed  small),  that  this  curve  will  consist 
also  of  alternate  superior  and  inferior  waves  of  180^  each  in 
amplitude,  and  the  points  L,  N  of  its  intersection  with 
the  axis  will  occur  at  longitudes  corresponding  to  X,Y 
intermediate  between  the  maxima  Q^y;  and  S,5  of  the 
original  curves,  that  is  to  say  (if  these  intervals  Q^;',  Ss,  or 
Br  to  which  both  are  equal,  be  very  small)  very  nearly  at 
90^  firom  the  perihelion  and  aphelion.  Now  this  agrees  with 
the  conditions  of  the  case  in  hand,  and  we  are  therefore 
authorised  to  conclude  that  the  major  portion  of  the  errors  in 
question  hcu  arisen  from  error  in  the  place  of  the  perihelion 
of  Uranus  itself,  and  not  from  perturbation,  and  tlmt  to  correct 
this  portion,  the  perihelion  must  be  shifted  somewhat  forward. 
Ab  to  the  amount  of  this  shifting,  our  only  object  being  ex- 
planation)  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  enquire  into  it. 
It  will  sufiice  that  it  must  be  such  as  shall  make  the  curve 

*  Tlie  curyesy  figs.  2,  S,  arc  inverted  in  the  engraving. 


i  ae  nearly  nspossiljlo  similar,  equal,  uidoppc 
t  traced  out  by  the  dots  on  the  other  side. 

ne,  we  may  next  proceed  to  lay  down  a  cur\-e  of 
1  il  differences  between  observation  nnd  theoiy  la 

icated  in  art.  (763.) 

■'*  )  AP'fl  being  done,  by  laying  off  at  each  point  of  the 

ongi  tides  an  ordinate  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 

ea  of  the  two  curves  in  fig,  1.  when  on  opposite,  and 

r  sum  when  on  the  same  side  of  the  abscissa,  the  result 

bo  aa  indicatp'l  'iv  thp  dots  in  6g.  4.     And  here  it  is  at 

o  seen  that  a  s  uction  of  the  differences 

r   consideration  woi  if,   instead  of  taking  the 

A  B  for  the  line  of  Ic  a  line  a  b  slightly  Inclined 

t  were  substituted,  in  \  ise  the  whole  of  the  dif- 

mces  between  observation  and  theory  from  1712  to  1800 

"Id  be  annihilated,  or  at  least  so  far  reduced  as  hardly  to 

ed  tlie  ordinary  errors  of  observation ;  and  oa  respects 

observation  of  1690,  the  still  outstanding  difference  of 

aoout  35"  would  not  be  more  than  might  be  attributed  to  a 

not  very  careful  observation  at  so  early  an  epoch.     Now  tho 

assumption  of  such  a  new  line  of  longitudes  as  the  correct 

one  is  in  effect  equivalent  to  the  admission  of  A  slight  amotmt 

of  error  in  the  periodic  time  and  epoch  of  Uranus ;  for  it  is 

evident  that  by  reckoning  from  the  inclined  instead  of  the 

horizontal  line,  we  in  effect  alter  all  the  apparent  outstanding 

errors  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  time  before  or  after 

the  date  at  which  the  two  lines  intersect  (viz.  about  1789). 

As  to  the  direction  in  which  this  correction  should  be  made, 

it  is  obvious  by  inspection  of  the  course  of  the  dots,  that  if 

we  reckon  from  A  B,  or  any  line  parallel  to  it,  the  observed 

planet  on  the  long  run  keeps  falling  more  and  more  behind 

the  calculated  one ;  t.  e.  its  assigned  mean  angular  velocity 

by  the  tables  is  too  great  and  must  be  diminished,  or  its 

periodic  time  requires  to  be  increased. 

(766.)  Let  this  increase  of  period  be  made,  and  in  corres- 
pondence with  that  change  let  the  longitudes  be  reckoned  on 
ab,  and  the  residual  differences  from  that  line  instead  of 
A  B,  and  we  shall  have  then  done  all  that  Cftn  be  done  in 
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the  way  of  reducing  and  palliating  these  differences,  and 
that,  with  such  success,  that  up  to  the  year  1804  it  might 
have  been  safely  asserted  that  positively  no  ground  whatever 
existed  for  suspecting  any  disturbing  influence.  But  with 
this  epoch  an  action  appears  to  have  commenced,  and  gone 
on  increasing,  producing  an  acceleration  of  the  motion  in 
longitude,  in  consequence  of  which,  Uranus  continually  gains 
on  its  elliptic  place,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  1822,  when  it 
ceased  to  gain,  and  the  excess  of  longitude  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum, after  which  it  began  rapidly  to  lose  ground,  and  haa 
continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  perfectly 
dear,  then,  that  in  this  interval  some  extraneous  cause  must 
have  come  into  action  which  was  not  so  before,  or  not  in 
sufficient  power  to  manifest  itself  by  any  marked  effect,  and 
that  that  cause  must  have  ceased  to  act,  or  rather  begun  to 
xeverse  its  action,  in  or  about  the  year  1822,  the  reverse 
action  bdng  even  more  energetic  than  the  direct. 

(767.)  Such  is  the  phsenomcnon  in  the  simplest  form  we 
are  now  able  to  present  it.  Of  the  various  hypotheses  formed 
to  account  for  it,  during  the  progress  of  its  developement, 
none  seemed  to  have  any  degree  of  rational  probability 
but  that  of  the  existence  of  an  exterior,  and  hitherto 
undiscovered,  planet,  disturbing,  according  to  the  received 
hnrB  of  planetary  disturbance,  the  motion  of  Uranus  by  its 
attraction^  or  rather  superposing  its  disturbance  on  those 
produced  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  only  two  of  the  old 
planets  which  exercise  any  sensible  disturbing  action  on  that 
phoiet.  Accordingly,  this  was  the  explanation  which  na- 
toially,  and  almost  of  necessity,  suggested  itself  to  those 
conversant  with  the  planetary  perturbations  who  considered 
the  subject  with  any  degree  of  attention.  The  idea,  however, 
of  setting  out  from  the  observed  anomalous  deviations,  and 
employing  them  as  data  to  ascertain  the  distance  and  situation 
of  the  u^mown  body,  or,  in  other  words,  to  resolve  the  in- 
Terse  problem  of  perturbations,  ^*  given  the  disturbances  to  find 
the  arUt,  and  place  in  that  orbit  of  the  disturbing  planet,^ 
appeals  to  have  occurred  only  to  two  mathematicians, 
Mr.  Adams  in  England  and  M.  Leverrier  in  France,  with 


inctncss  and  hopefulness  of  sncceBs  to  indue 
empt  its  solution.     Both  succeeded,  and  thi 
■ived  at  with  perfect  independence,  and  by  e 
lorance  of  the  other's  attempt,  were  found  I 
a  surprising  manner  wlien  the  niiture  and   i 
[he  problem  is  considered ;  the  calculations  of  ] 
ler  assigning    for  the    heliocentric    longitude  of 
ling  phmet  for  tlie  23d  Sept.  1846,  32fi°  0',  and  thoe»  ■ 
Adams  (brought  to  the  same  date)  329°  19',  differing 
3"'  19' ;  the  plane  of  its  orbit  deviating  very  eljghtly,  if 
J,  from  that  of  the  < 
18.)  On  the  day  a  Aoned  —  a   day  for  ever 

rable  in  the  annals  ol  i  amy  —  Dr.  Galte,  one  of  Iho 

nomera  of  the  Itoyal  Obaervatoiy  at  Berlin,  received  a 
er  from  M,  Leverrier,  announcing  to  him  the  result  he  had 
ed   at,   and  requesting  him  to  look  for  the  disturbing 
net  in  or  near  the  place  assigned  by  his  calculation.    He  did 
and  on  that  Bert/  nitfht  actualli/  found  it,     A  star  of  the 
ith  magnitude  was  seen  by  him  and  by  M.  Encke  in  a, 
Bititation  where  no  star  was  marked  as  existing  in  Dr.  Bre- 
roiker*B  chart,  then  recently  published  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 
The  next  night  it  was  found  to  have  moved  from  its  place, 
and  was  therefore  assuredly  a  planet.     Subsequent  observa- 
tions and  calculations  have  fully  demonstrated  this  planet, 
to  which  the  name  of  Neptune  has  been  assigned,  to  be  really 
that  body  to  whose  disturbing  attraction,   according  to  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravity,  the  observed    anomalies  in  the 
motion  of  Uranus  were  owing.     The  geocentric  longitude 
determined  by  Dr.  Galle  from  this  obscnation  was  325°  53', 
wliich,  converted  into  heliocentric,  gives  326°  52',  differing 
0°  52'  from  M.  Leverrier's  place,  2°  27'  from  that  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  only  47'  from  a  mean  of  the  two  calculations. 

(769.)  It  would  he  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  and 
far  in  advance  of  the  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  wehave 
assumed  our  readers  to  possess,  to  attempt  giving  more  than 
a  superficial  idea  of  the  course  followed  by  these  geometers  in 
their  arduous  investigations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  consisted 
in  regarding,  as  unknown  quantities,  to  be  determined,  the 
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mass,  and  all  the  elements  of  the  unknown  planet  (supposed  to 
revolve  in  the  same  plane  and  the  same  direction  with  Uranus), 
except  its  major  scmiaxis.  This  was  assumed  in  the  fii*&t 
instance  (in  conformity  with  "  Bode's  law,"  art.  (505.),  and 
certainly  at  the  time  with  a  high  primd  facie  probability,)  to  bo 
double  that  of  Uranus,  or  38*364  radii  of  the  Earth's  orbit. 
Without  some  assumption  as  to  the  value  of  this  clement,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  analytical  expression  of  the  per- 
turbations, the  analytical  investigation  would  have  presented 
difficulties  apparently  insuperable.  But  besides  these,  it  was 
also  necessary  to  regard  as  unknown,  or  at  least  as  liable  to 
corrections  of  imknown  magnitude  of  the  same  order  as  the 
perturbations,  all  the  elements  of  Uranus  itself,  a  circumstance 
whoee  necessity  will  easily  be  understood,  when  we  consider 
that  the  received  elements  could  only  be  regarded  as  pro- 
visionalf  and  must  certainly  be  erroneous,  the  pkiccs  from 
which  they  were  obtained  being  affected  by  at  least  some 
pordons  of  the  very  perturbations  in  question.  This  con- 
sideration, though  indispensable,  added  vastly  both  to  the 
complication  and  the  labour  of  the  inquiry.  The  axis  (and 
therefore  the  mean  motion)  of  the  one  orbit,  then,  being 
known  very  nearly,  and  that  of  the  other  thus  hypothetically 
assumed,  it  became  practicable  to  express  in  tcnns,  partly 
algebraic,  partly  numerical,  the  amount  of  perturbation  at 
any  instant,  by  the  aid  of  general  expressions  deUvered  by 
Laplace  in  his  ^'Mecanigue  Celeste'^  and  elsewhere.  These, 
theDf  together  with  the  corrections  due  to  the  altered  elements 
of  Uranus  itself,  being  applied  to  the  tabular  longitudes,  fur- 
nished, when  compared  with  those  observed,  a  series  o(  equations, 
in  which  the  elements  and  mass  of  Neptime,  and  the  corrections 
of  those  of  Uranus  entered  as  the  unknown  quantities,  and  by 
whose  resolution  (no  slight  effort  of  analytical  skill)  all  their 
values  were  at  lengtli  obtained.  The  calculations  were  then 
repeated,  reducing  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  assumed 
distance  of  the  new  planet,  the  discordances  between  the 
given  and  calculated  results  indicating  it  to  have  been 
assumed  too  large  when  the  results  were  found  to  agree 
better,  and  the  solutions  to  be,  in  fact,  more  satisfactory-. 
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Ttu3,  at  lengtJi,  elements  were  arrived  at  for  the  orbit  of 
the  unknown  planet,  as  below. 


I-.«H„. 

Ad™. 

Epoeb  of  Elcrocnti 

Mean  longitude  in  Epocb 

SemiHii  Aliijor   -             .             -             - 

Ixingilude  oF  PeriheVmn  • 
Mass  (the  Sun  being  1)  - 

3S'I53B 
0-107610 

884°  4S' 8 
O'OO0107a7 

Oct.  6.  I8«6. 

3330  S' 

S7-S474 
01 20615 

899"  11' 

0-0001 500a 

The  elements  of  M.  Lcverrier  were  obtmned  from  a  consideiv 
ation  of  the  obaervationa  up  to  the  year  1845,  those  of  Mr. 
Adams,  only  as  far  as  1840.  On  siibaequently  taking  into 
account,  however,  those  of  the  five  years  up  to  1845,  the 
latter  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  scmiaxis  ought  to  be  still 
much  further  diminished,  and  that  a  mean  distance  of  33-33 
(being  to  that  of  Uranus  aa  1 : 0'574)  would  probably  satisfy 
all  the  observations  very  neaily,* 

(770.)  On  the  actual  discovery  of  the  planet,  it  was,  of 
courae,  assiduously  observed,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  a 
mean  distance,  even  less  than  Mr.  Adams'slast  presumed  value, 
agreed  better  witli  its  motion  ;  and  no  sooner  were  elements 
obtained  from  direct  observation,  suflicicntly  approximate  to 
trace  back  its  path  in  the  heavens  for  a  considerable  interval 
of  time,  than  it  was  ascertained  to  have  been  observed  ae  a  star 
by  Lalande  on  the  8th  and  10th  of  May,  1795,  the  latter  of 
the  two  observations,  however,  having  been  rejected  by  him 
as  faulty,  by  reason  of  its  non-agreement  with  the  former  (a 
consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  the  interval).  From 
these  observations,  combined  with  those  since  accumulnted,  the 
elements  calculated  by  Prof.  Walker,  U.S.,  result  as  follows :  — 

-  Jan.  I.  1S47,  M.  noon,  Greenwich. 

-  328"  32'  44"  3 


Epoch  of  ElemenU 
Mnn  longLlude  at  ] 
Semiaut  major  • 


-  130°  4'  «0"-8l 
1°  46'  58"-97 

-  t64'6]8l  tropical  year. 
Mean  annual  Motion       .  ~" 

•  In  a  letter  to  the   Astronomer   Royal,    dated   Sept  2.  1846,— i.*.  three 
vackg  preriuui  to  tbe  optical  diieoTerj  of  tb«  planet. 
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(771.)  The  great  disagreement  between  these  elements 
and  those  assigned  either  by  M.  Lei^errier  or  Mr.  Adams  will 
not  fail  to  be  remarked ;  and  it  will  naturally  be  asked  how 
it  has  come  to  pass,  that  elements  so  widely  different  from  the 
truth  should  afford  anything  Uke  a  satisfactory  representation  of 
the  perturbation  in  question,  and  that  the  true  situation  of  the 
planet  in  the  heavens  should  have  been  so  well,  and  indeed 
accurately,  pointed  outby  theuL  As  to  the  latter  point,  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  by  half  an  hour's  calculation  that 
both  sets  of  elements  do  really  place  the  planet,  on  the  day 
of  its  discovery,  not  only  in  the  longitudes  assigned  in  art. 
763.,  t.  e.  extremely  near  its  apparent  place,  but  also  at  a 
distance  from  the  Sun  very  much  more  approximately  cor- 
rect than  the  m^an  distances  or  semiaxes  of  the  respective 
orbits.  Thus  the  radius  vector  of  Neptune,  calculated  from 
M.  Leverrier's  elements  for  the  day  in  question,  instead  of 
36*1539  (the  mean  distance)  comes  out  almost  exactly  33 ; 
and  indeed,  if  we  consider  that  the  excentricity  assigned  by 
those  elements  gives  for  the  perihelion  distance  32*2634,  the 
longitude  assigned  to  the  perihelion  brings  the  whole  arc  of 
the  orbit  (more  than  83°),  described  in  the  interval  from  1806 
to  1847  to  lie  within  42°  one  way  or  the  other  of  the  perihe- 
lion,  and  therefore,  during  the  whole  of  that  interval,  the 
hypothetical  pliy;^et  would  be  moving  within  limits  of  distance 
fiom  the  sun,  32-6  and  33*0.  The  following  comparative 
tables  of  the  relative  situations  of  Uranus,  the  real  and  hy- 
pothetical planet,  will  exhibit  more  clearly  than  any  lengthened 
statement,  the  near  inutation  of  the  motion  of  the  former 
by  the  latter  within  that  intervaL  The  longitudes  are  helio- 
centric* 

*  Hie  cilculationi  are  earried  onlj  to  tenths  of  degrees^  as  quite  sufficient  for 
tlM  object  in  view. 
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5 
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39 

3 
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5 
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32 
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5 

3S-9 

30-2 

ST9-7 

33 

3 
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285-6 

3S-9 

2-1 

92 

3 
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32-8 
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39 
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316-3 

39-9 

396-0 

33  1 

7-0 

37,') -3 

337-5 

GS 

33  1 

3!»-3 

33-3 

'772.)  From  this  comparUon  it  will  be  Been  that  Uraniu 
nd  at  ita  conjunction  with  Neptune  nt  or  immediately 
:  the  commencement  of  1822,  with  the  calculated  plajiot 
]  T  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  1823,  and 

with  ;  of  Adams  about  the  end  of  1824.  Both  the  theo- 
retical planets,  and  especially  that'  of  M.  Levcrrier,  therefore, 
during  the  whole  of  the  ahovc  interval  of  time,  so  fiir  as  the 
directions  of  their  attractive  forces  on  Uranus  arc  concerned, 
would  act  nearly  on  it  as  the  true  planet  must  have  done. 
As  regards  the  intensity  of  the  relative  disturbing  forces,  if 
we  estimate  these  by  the  principles  of  art.  (612.)  at  the  epochs 
of  conjunction,  and  for  the  commencement  of  1805  and  1845, 
we  find  for  the  respective  denominators  of  the  fractions  of  the 
sun's  attraction  on  Uranus  regarded  as  unity,  which  express 
the  total  disturbing  force,  N  S,  in  each  case,  as  below : 


1805. 

Co^unctio 

1.    1845. 

IthJ^"™'""^          13840 

27540 

750S 

32390 

j_  Siruve's  alius         TTI^r 

20944 

5519 

£3810 

tbeoretical  PUnel,  mem    ~ 

20837 

5193 

19935 

The  masses  here  assigned  to  Neptune  are  those  respectively 
deduced  by  Prof.  Peirce  and  M.  Struve  from  observations  of 
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the  satellite  diacovered  by  Mr.  Lassell  mode  with  the  large 
telescopes  of  Fraunhofer  in  the  observatories  of  Cambridge^ 
U.  S.  and  Pulkova  respectively.  These  it  will  be  perceived 
difier  very  considerably,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in 
the  results  of  micrometrical  measurements  of  such  difficulty, 
and  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  say  to  which  the  preference 
ooght  to  be  given.  As  compared  with  the  mass  assigned  by 
M.  Struve,  an  agreement  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  could 
not  have  been  looked  for  within  the  interval  immediately 
in  question. 

(773.)  Subject  then  to  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  mass 
of  Neptune,  the  theoretical  planet  of  Leverrier  must  be  con- 
ndered  as  representing  with  quite  as  much  fidelity  as  could 
possibly  be  expected  in  a  research  of  such  exceeding  delicacy, 
the  particulars  of  its  motion  and  perturbative  action  during 
the  forty  years  elapsed  from  1805  to  1845,  an  interv-al  which 
(as  is  obvious  from  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  forces  on 
cither  side  of  the  conjunction  indicated  by  the  numbers  here 
set  down)  comprises  all  the  mdst  influential  range  of  its 
action.  This  will,  however,  be  placed  in  full  evidence  by 
the  construction  of  curves  representing  the  normal  and  tan- 
gential forces  on  the  principles  laid  down  (as  far  as  the 
normal  constituent  is  concerned)  in  art.  (717.),  one  slight 
change  only  being  made,  which,  for  the  purpose  in  view,  con- 
duces greatly  to  clearness  of  conception.  The  force  L  s  (in 
the  figure  of  that  article)  being  supposed  applied  at  P  in  the 
direction  L  8,  we  here  construct  the  curve  of  the  normal 
force  by  erecting  at  P  {fig.  5.  Plate  A)  P  W  always  perpen- 
dicular to  the  disturbed  orbit,  A  P,  at  P,  measured  from  P 
in  the  same  direction  that  S  lies  from  L,  and  equal  in  length 
to  L  S.  P  W  then  will  always  represent  both  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  the  normal  force  acting  at  P.  And  in  like 
manner,  if  we  take  always  P  Z  on  the  tangent  to  the  dis- 
turbed orbit  at  P,  equal  to  N  L  of  the  former  figure,  and 
measured  in  the  same  direction  from  P  that  L  is  from 
N,  P  Z  will  represent  both  in  magnitude  and  direction 
the  tangential  force  acting  at  P.  Thus  will  be  traced 
out  the  two   curious  ovals  represented    in  our  figure   of 

L  L 
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their  proper  forma  and  proportions  for  the  case  in  qnca 
Tliat  cspresaing  the  normal  force  is  foniied  of  four  Irf 
having  a  common  point  in  S,  viz.,  SAVmXSnSnSAS  TV, 
and  that  expressing  the  tangential,  AZcJBedY AZ, 
consisting  of  four  mutually  intersecting  loops,  surrounding 
and  touching  the  disturbed  orbit  in  four  points,  A  B  e  J. 
The  normal  force  acts  outwards  over  alt  that  part  of  the 
orbit,  both  in  conjunction  and  opposition,  corresponding  to 
the  portions  of  the  lobea  m,  n,  exterior  to  the  disturbed  orbit, 
and  inwards  in  every  other  part.  The  figure  sets  in  a  clear 
light  the  great  disproportioa  between  the  energy  of  this  force 
near  the  conjunction,  and  in  any  other  cjjnfiguration  of  the 
planets ;  its  exceedingly  rapid  degradation  aa  P  approaches 
the  point  of  neutrality  (whose  situation  is  35°  5'  on  cither  side 
of  the  conjunction,  an  arc  described  synodically  by  Uranus  in 
16^"72);  and  the  comparatively  short  duration  and  consequent 
inefficacy  to  produce  any  great  amount  of  perturbation,  of  the 
more  intense  part  of  its  inward  action  in  the  small  portions  of 
the  orbit  corresponding  to  the  lobes  a,  b,  in  wluch  the  lino 
representing  the  inward  force  exceeds  the  radius  of  the 
circle.  It  exhibits,  too,  with  no  less  distinctness,  the  gradual 
developement,  and  rapid  degradation  and  extinction  of  the 
tangential  force  from  its  neutral  points,  c,  d,  on  either  side 
up  to  the  conjunction,  where  its  action  ia  reversed,  being 
nccclerative  over  the  arc  d  A,  and  retardativc  over  A  c,  each 
of  which  area  has  an  amphtude  of  71"  20',  and  is  described 
by  Uranus  synodically  io  34''00.  The  insignificance  of  the 
tangential  force  in  the  configurations  remote  from  conjunction 
throughout  the  arc  c  B  rf  b  also  obviously  expressed  by  the 
Bmoll  comparative  developement  of  the  loops  e,f. 

(774.)  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  action  of  these  forces 
results  in  the  production  of  that  peculiar  character  of  per- 
turbation which  is  exhibited  in  our  curve.  Jig.  4.  Plate 
A.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  increase  of  the  longitude 
from  1800  to  1822,  the  cessation  of  that  increase  in  1822, 
and  its  conversion  into  a  decrease  during  the  subsequent 
interval  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the  growth,  rapid 
decay,  extinction  at  conjunction,  and  subsequent  reproduction 
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in  a  reversed  sense  of  the  tangential  force :  so  that  we  cannot 
hesitate  in  attributing  the  greater  i)art  of  the  perturbation 
expressed  by  the  swell  and  subsidence  of  the  curve  between 
the  years  1800  and  1845,  —  all  that  part,  indeed,  which 
is  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  1822  —  to  the  action  of  the 
tangential  force. 

(775.)  But  it  will  be  asked,  — has  then  the  normal  force 
(which,  on  the  plain  showing  of  Jiff.  5.,  is  nearly  twice  as 
powerful  as  the  tangential,  and  which  does  not  reverse  its 
action,  like  the  latter  force,  at  the  point  of  conjunction,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  tliere  most  energetic,)  no  influence  in 
producing  the  observed  effects?  We  answer,  very  little, 
within  the  period  to  which  observation  had  extended  up  to 
1845.  The  eficct  of  the  tangential  force  on  the  longitude  is 
direct  and  immediate  (art.  660.),  that  of  the  normal  indirect, 
consequential,  and  cumulative  with  the  progress  of  timo 
(art.  734.).  The  effect  of  the  tangential  force  on  the  mean 
motion  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  the  change  it  pro- 
duces on  the  axis,  and  is  transient :  the  reversed  action  after 
conjunction  (supposing  the  orbits  circular),  exactly  destroying 
all  the  previous  effect,  and  leaving  the  mean  motion  on  the 
whole  unaffected.  In  the  passage  through  the  conjunction, 
then,  the  tangential  force  produces  a  sudden  and  powerful 
acceleration,  succeeded  by  an  equally  powerful  and  equally 
sudden  retardation,  which  done,  its  action  is  completed,  and 
no  trace  remains  in  the  subsequent  motion  of  the  planet  that 
it  ever  existed,  for  its  action  on  the  perilielion  and  excentricity 
is  in  like  manner  also  nullified  by  its  reversal  of  direction. 
But  with  the  normal  force  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Its 
immediate  eficct  on  the  angular  motion  is  nil.  It  is  not  till 
it  has  acted  long  enough  to  produce  a  i)erceptible  cliange  in 
the  distance  of  the  disturbed  planet  from  the  sun  that  the 
angular  velocity  begins  to  be  sensibly  aflfccted,  and  it  is  not 
till  its  whole  outward  action  has  been  exerted  (t.  e.  over  the 
whole  interval  from  neutral  point  to  neutral  point)  that  its 
maximum  effect  in  lifting  the  distur1)ed  planet  away  from 
the  sun  has  been  produced,  and  the  full  amount  of  diminution 
in  angular  velocity  it  is  capable  of  causing  has  1)cen  developed. 

L  L  9 
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to  act  in  producing  a  retardation  in  longitnde 
tier         aormal  force  itself  has  reversed  il«  action,  and 
a  poweriul  outward  force  has  become  a  feeble  inward 
A  certain  portion  of  thia  perturbation  is  incident  on 
wch  in  the  mode  deacribed  in  art.  (731.)  et  seq.,  and 
anently  disturbs  the  mean  motion  from  what  it  would 
been,  had  Neptune  no  existence.     The  rest  of  its  cScct 
mpcosated  in  a  single  synodic  revolution,  not  by  the 
al  of  the  action  of  the  force  (for  tltat  reversed  action  is 
o  feeble  for  this  purpose),  b"*^  by  the  effect  of  the  pcr- 
mt  alteration  produced  in  the        intricity,  which  (the  axis 
unchanged)  compensates  by       ireaaed  proximity  in  one 
f  the  revolution,  for  incn       1  distance  in  the  other, 
ent  time  hoa  not  j-et  elapse'i    ince  the  conjunction  to 
ut  into  full  evidence  the  ii      ence  of  this  force.     Still 
nencement  ia  quite  imequivocally  marked  in  the  more 
descent  of  our  curve  Jig.  4.,  subsequent  to  the  con- 
on  than  ascent  jircvious  to  that  epoch,  which  indicates 
commencement  of  a  scrica  of  undulations  in  its  future 
wuuri>e  of  an  elliptic  character,  consequent  on  ihe  altered  cx- 
centricity  and  perihelion  (the  total  and  ultimate  effect  of  this 
constituent  of  the  disturbing  force)  which  will  be  maintained 
till  within  about  20  years  from   the  next  conjunction,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  trifling  inequalities  about  the 
time  of  the  opposition,  similar  in  character,  but  far  inferior 
in  magnitude  to  those  now  under  discussion. 

(77C.)  Posterity  will  hardly  credit  that,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  all  the  circumstances  attending  this  great  discovery 
— of  the  calculations  of  Leverricr  and  Adams  —  of  the  com- 
munication of  its  predicted  place  to  Dr.  Galle  —  and  of  the 
new  planet  being  actually  found  by  him  in  that  place,  in  the 
remarkable  manner  above  commemorated ;  not  only  have 
doubts  been  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  calculations 
of  those  geometers,  and  the  legitimacy  of  their  conclusions, 
but  these  doubts  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  lead  the 
objectors  to  attribute  the  acknowledged  fact  of  a  planet  pre- 
viously unknown  occupying  that  precise  place  in  the  heavens 
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at  that  precise  time^  to  slieer  accident  I  *    What  share  accident 

may  have  had  in  the  successfid  issue  of  the  calculations^  we 

presume  the  reader^  after  what  has  been  said^  will  have  little 

difficulty  in  satisfying  himself.     As  regards  the  time  when 

the  discovery  was  made>  much  has  also  been  attributed  to 

fortunate  coincidence.     The  following  considerations  will,  we 

apprehend,  completely  dissipate  this  idea,  if  still  lingering  in 

the  mind  of  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject.     The 

period  of  Uranus  being  84 '0140  years,  and  that  of  Neptune 

164*6181,  their  synodic  revolution  (art.  418.),  or  the  interval 

between  two  successive  conjunctions,  is  171*58  years.     The 

late  conjunction  having  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of 

1822;  that  next  preceding  must  have  happened  in  1649,  or 

more  than  40  years  before  the  first  recorded  observation  of 

Uranus  in  1690,  to  say  nothing  of  its  discovery  as  a  planet. 

In  1690,  then,  it  must  have  been  effectually  out  of  reach  of  any 

perturbative  influence  worth  considering,  and  so  it  remained 

during  the  whole  interval  from  thence  to  1800.     From  that 

time  the  effect  of  perturbation  began  to  become  sensible,  about 

1805  prominent,  and  in  1820  had  nearly  reached  its  maximum. 

At  this  epoch  an  alarm  was  sounded.     The  maximum  was 

not  attained, — the  event,  so  important  to  astronomy,  was  still 

*  These  doubts  seem  to  have  originated  partly  in  the  great  disagreement 
between  the  predicted  and  real  elements  of  Neptune,  partly  in  the  near  (^po$»ihUf 
precise)  commensurability  of  the  mean  motions  of  Neptune  and  Uranus.  We 
conceiYe  them  however  to  be  founded  in  a  total  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  which  was  not,  from  such  obviously  uncertain  indications  as  the 
obMinred  discordances  could  give,  to  determine  as  astronomical  quantities  the 
axis,  eccentricity  and  mass  of  the  disturbing  planet ;  but  practically  to  discover 
where  to  look  for  it :  when,  if  once  found,  these  elements  would  be  far  better 
•acertained.  To  do  this,  any  ajrt«,  excentricity^  perUidiotij  and  ntasSf  however  widt 
9f  the  truth,  which  would  represent,  even  roughly  the  amount,  but  with  toleroblB 
eorreetneu  the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force  during  the  very  moderate  inter- 
val  when  the  departures  from  theory  were  really  considerable,  would  equally 
serve  their  purposes ;  and  with  an  excentricity,  mass,  and  perihelion  disposable, 
it  is  obvious  that  any  assumption  of  the  axis  between  the  limits  30  and  38,  nay, 
even  with  a  much  wider  inferior  limit,  would  serve  the  purpose.  In  his  attempt 
to  assign  an  inferior  limit  to  the  axis,  and  in  the  value  so  assigned,  M.  Leverrier, 
It  must  be  admitted,  was  not  successful.  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  c^er  hand,  in<- 
fluenced  by  no  considerations  of  the  kind  which  appear  to  have  weighed  with 
his  brother  geometer,  fixed  ultimately  (as  wc  have  seen)  on  an  axis  not  very 
egregiously  wrong.  Still  it  were  to  be  wished,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
that  some  one  would  undertake  the  problem  de  novo,  employing  formulae  not 
li^le  to  the  passage  through  infinity,  which,  technically  speaking,  hampers,  or 
may  be  supposed  to  hamper  the  continuous  application  of  the  usual  perturbationai 
ibnnuUB  when  cases  of  commensurability  occur. 
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;rtc~       levelopemcnt, — when  the  fact  (any  thing  ratber 

I  Btril     g  oue)  wns  noticed,  and  made  matter  of  com- 

But   the   time  for  discussuig   Its  cause  with  any 

ct  of  success  was  not  yet  come.     Every  thing  turns 

Jie  precise  determinalion  of  the  epoch  of  the  maximum, 

J  the  perturbing  and  perturbed  planet  were  in  conjunc- 

and  upon  the  \avr  of  increase  and  diminution  of  the  pcrtur- 

n  itself  on  either  side  of  tliat  point.     Now  it  is  always 

Jt  to  assign  the  time  of  tlie  occurrence  of  a  maximum 

'iDservationa    liable    to  errors  bearing   a   ratio  far  from 

siderable  to  the  whole  quantity  observed.     Until  the 

af  eomo  years  from  1822  it  would  have  been  impossible 

ive  fixed  that  epoch  with  any  certainty,  and  as  respects 

aw  of  degradation  and  total  arc  of  longitude  over  which 

«iliBibIe  perturbations  extend,  we  are  hardly  yet  arrived 

rteriod  when  thia  can  be  said  to  be  completely  dcter- 

e  fi-om  observation  alone.     In  all  this  wc  sec  nothing 

julesa  it  be  accidental  that  an  event  which  must 

b  fid  between  1781   and  1953,  actually  happened 

i82^;   and  tliat   wc   live  in  an  age  when  astronomy  has 

reached  that  perfection,  and  its  cultivators  ezereise  that  ti- 

^lance  which  neither  permit  such  an  event,  nor  its  siuentific 

importance,  to  pass  unnoticed.    The  blossom  had  been  watched 

with  interest  in  its  developcment,  and  the  &uit  was  gathered 

in  the  very  moment  of  maturity.* 

*  The  student  who  may  wish  to  tee  the  peituibationi  of  Uranus  produced 
bj  Neptune,  as  computed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  element!  and  man  oT  that 
planet,  such  ns  ve  now  know  lo  be  prelty  near  the  truth,  will  find  Ihcm  stated 
at  length  fiom  the  cskulat^oni  of  Mr.  Walker,  (of  Washington,  U.  S.)  in  the 
"  Pcocuedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  vol.  i.  p.  334. 
et  »eq.  On  ciamining  llie  compacisons  of  Ihe  result*  of  Mr,  Walket'i  fonnuljc 
with  those  of  Mr,  Adams's  theory  in  p.  342,  he  will  peihaps  be  surprised  at  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  actions  of  Neptuni!  and  Ur.  Adami's  "  hypo- 
thetical planet "  on  tlio  longitude  of  Uranus.  Tliis  is  easily  eipUIned.  Mr. 
Adams's  perturbations  arc  deviations  from  Bouvnrd's  orbit  of  Ursnua,  ai  it  stood 
immediately  previous  to  the  late  conjunction.  Mr.  Walker's  arc  the  devialioni 
from  B  mean  or  uii  Jlsiurbed  orbit  freed  from  the  influence  of  the  long  iuequiJity 
resulting  from  the  near  commensutobitity  of  the  motiooa. 
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OF  SIDEREAL  ASTKONOMT. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  FIXED  STARS.— THEIR  CLASSIFICATION  BY  MAGNITUDES.— 
PHOTOMETBIC  SCALE  OF  MAGNITUDES.  —  CONVENTIONAL  OR  VUL- 
GAR SCALE. —  PHOTOMETRIC  COMPARISON  OP  STARS. — DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  STARS  OVER  THE  HEAVENS. —  OF  THE  MILKY  WAY  OR 
GALAXY. — ITS  SUPPOSED  FORM  THAT  OF  A  FLAT  STRATUM  PAR- 
TIALLY SUBDIVIDED. ITS  VISIBLE  COURSE  AMONG  THE  CONSTEL- 
LATIONS. —  ITS  INTERNAL  STRUCTURE.  —  ITS  APPARENTLY  INDE- 
FUnTE  EXTENT  IN  CERTAIN  DIRECTIONS.  —  OF  THE  DISTANCE  OF 
THE  FIXED  STARS.  —  THEIR  ANNUAL  PARALLAX.  —  PARALLACTIC 
UNIT  OF  SIDEREAL  DISTANCE. — EFFECT  OF  PARAJ.LAX  ANALOGOUS 
TO  THAT  OF  ABERRATION. —  HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  IT.  —  DE- 
TECTION OF  PARALLAX  BY  MERIDIONAL  OBSERVATIONS.  —  HEN- 
DERSON'S APPLICATION  TO  a  CENTAURI.  —  BY  DIFFERENTIAL  OB- 
SERVATIONS.   DISCOVERIES   OF  BESSEL  AND  STRUVE.  —  LIST  OF 

STARS  IN  WHICH  PARALLAX  HAS  BEEN  DETECTED. —  OF  THE  REAL 
MAGNITUDES  OF  THE  STARS.  —  COMPARISON  OF  THEIR  LIGHTS 
WITH  THAT  OF  THE  SUN. 

(777.)  Besides  the  bodies  we  have  described  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,  the  heavens  present  us  with  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  other  objects,  which  are  called  generally  by  the 
name  of  stars.  Though  comprehending  individuals  differing 
from  each  other,  not  merely  in  brightness,  but  in  many  other 
essential  points,  they  all  agree  in  one  attribute,  —  a  high 
degree  of  permanence  as  to  apparent  relative  situation.  This 
has  procured  them  the  title  of  "  fixed  stars ; "  an  expression 
which  is  to  bo  imderstood  in  a  comparative  and  not  an  abso- 
lute sense,  it  being  certain  that  many,  and  probable  that  all, 
are  in  a  state  of  motion,  although  too  slow  to  be  perceptible 
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iiB,  continuedl^l 


unlesa   by  meanB  of  very  delicate  observations,  ( 
during  a  long  series  of  years. 

(778.)  Astronomers  iU'C  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  the 
etars  into  classes,  according  to  their  apparent  brightness. 
These  are  termed  magnitudes.  The  brightest  stars  are  said 
to  be  of  the  first  magnitude;  those  whicli  fall  so  far  short 
of  the  firet  degree  of  brigbtneaa  as  to  make  a  strongly  marked 
distinction  are  classed  in  the  second;  and  so  on  down  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh,  which  comprise  the  smallest  stars  \-isible  to 
the  naked  eye,  in  the  clearest  and  darkest  night.  Beyond 
these,  however,  telescopes  continue  the  range  of  visibility, 
and  magnitudes  from  the  8th  down  to  the  I6th  arcfauuliar  to 
those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  using  powerful  instruments ; 
nor  does  there  seem  tlie  least  reason  to  assign  a  limit  to  tbla 
progression ;  every  increase  in  the  dimensions  and  power  of 
instruments,  which  successive  improvements  in  optical  science 
have  attcuned,  having  brought  into  view  multitudes  innu- 
merable of  objects  invisible  before ;  so  that,  for  any  thing 
experience  has  hitherto  taught  us,  the  number  of  the  stars 
may  be  really  infinite,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  W6  can 
assign  a  meaning  to  (he  word. 

(779.)  This  classification  into  magnitudes,  however,  it 
must  be  observed,  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Of  a  multitude 
of  bright  objects,  difiering  probably,  intrinsically,  both  in 
size  and  in  splendour,  and  arranged  at  unequal  distances  from 
us,  one  must  of  necesaty  appear  the  brightest,  one  next  below 
it,  and  so  on.  An  order  of  succession  (relative,  of  course,  to 
our  local  situation  among  them)  must  exist,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  indiifcrence,  where,  in  that  infinite  precession 
downwards,  from  the  one  brightest  to  the  inviiuble,  we  choose 
to  draw  our  lines  of  demarcation.  All  this  is  a  matter  of 
pure  convention.  Usage,  however,  has  established  such  a 
convention ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly, 
or  a  priori,  where  one  magnitude  ends  and  the  next  begins, 
and  although  different  observers  have  difiered  in  their  magni- 
tudes, yet,  on  the  whole,  astronomers  have  restricted  their 
first  magnitude  to  about  23  or  24  principal  stars;  their 
second  to  50  or  60  next  inferior ;  their  third  to  about  200  yet 
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anaUer,  and  so  on ;  the  numbers  increasing  very  rapidly  as 
-we  descend  in  the  scale  of  brightness,  the  whole  number 
of  stars  already  registered  down  to  the  seventh  magnitude, 
indusive,  amounting  to  from  12000  to  15000. 

(780.)  As  we  do  not  see  the  actual  disc  of  a  star,  but 
judge  only  of  its  brightness  by  the  total  impression  made 
upon  the  eye,  the  apparent  ^^  magnitude  "  of  any  star  will,  it 
is  evident,  depend,  1st,  on  the  star's  distance  from  us ;  2d,  on 
the  absolute  magnitude  of  its  illuminated  surface ;  3d,  on  the 
intrinsio  brightness  of  that  surface.  Now,  as  we  know  no- 
things or  next  to  nothing,  of  any  of  these  data,  and  have 
every  reason  for  believing  that  each  of  them  may  differ  in 
different  individuals,  in  the  proportion  of  many  millions  to 
one,  it  is  dear  that  we  are  not  to  expect  much  satisfaction  in 
any  condusions  we  may  draw  from  numerical  statements  of 
the  number  of  individuals  which  have  been  arranged  in  our 
artifidal  classes  antecedent  to  any  general  or  definite  principle 
of  arrangement.  In  fact,  astronomers  have  not  yet  agreed 
upon  any  principle  by  which  the  magnitudes  may  be  photo- 
metrically dassed  i  priori,  whether  for  example  a  scale  of 
brightnesses  decreasing  in  geometrical  progression  should  bo 
adopted,  each  term  being  one  half  of  the  preceding,  or  one 
third,  or  any  other  ratio,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  prefer- 
able to  adopt  a  scale  decreasing  as  the  squares  of  the  terms 
of  an  harmonic  progression,  t.  e.  according  to  the  series  1, 
h  i»  iV*  Jtf  ^^  "^^^  former  would  be  a  purely  photometric 
scale,  and  would  have  the  apparent  advantage  that  the  light 
of  a  star  of  any  magnitude  would  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to 
that  of  the  magnitude  next  above  it,  an  advantage,  however, 
merely  apparent,  as  it  is  certain,  from  many  optical  facts,  that 
the  unaided  eye  forms  very  different  judgments  of  the  pro- 
portions existing  between  bright  lights,  and  those  between 
feeble  ones.  The  latter  scale  involves  a  physical  idea,  that  of 
supposing  the  scale  of  magnitudes  to  correspond  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  first  magmtude  standard  star,  removed  succes- 
sivdy  to  twice,  three  times,  &c.  its  original  or  standard 
distance.  Such  a  scale,  which  would  make  the  nominal 
magnitude  a  sort  of  index  to  the  presumable  or  average  dis^ 
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I  Bupposition  of  an  equality  among  the  real  lights 
I  nrould  facilitate  the  cxprGgsion  of  speculative  ideas 

c       ;itution  of  the  sidereal  heavens.     On  the  other 
t  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  make  too  small  a  differ- 
■tffoen  the  lights  in  the  lower  magnitudes.     For  ex- 
on  this  principle  of  nomenclature,  the  light  of  a  star 
venth  magnitude  would  be  thirty-six  4!)ths  of  that 
■e  of  the  sixth,  and  of  the  tenth  81  hundredths  of  tlic 
'vhile  between  the  first  and  the  second  tlic  proportion 
I  that  of  four  to  one.     So  far,  however,  from  this 
really  objectionable,  it  falls  in  well  with  tlie  general 
r  of  the  optical  facts  already  alluded  to,  inasmuch  as  the 
'in  the  absence  of  disturbing  causes)  doea  actually  diacri- 
e  with  greater  precision  between  the  relative  intensities 
ibie  lights  than  of  bright  ones,  bo  that  the  fraction  || 
QstAUCc,  expresses  quite  as  great  a  step  downwards  (phy- 
ally  speaking)  i'roin  the  sixth  magnitude,  as  \  does 
ic  first.    Ab  t!ie  choice,  therefore,  bo  far  as  we  can  see, 
iween  these  two  Bcales,  in  drawing  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  what  may  be  termed  the  photometrical  magni- 
tudea  of  the  stars,  we  have  no  hesitatioa  in  adopting,  and 
recommending  others  to  adopt,  the  latter  system  in  preference 
to  the  former. 

(781.)  The  conventional  magnitudes  actually  in  use  among 
astronomers,  so  far  as  their  usage  is  consistent  with  itself, 
conforms  moreover  very  much  more  nearly  to  this  than  to  the 
geometrical  progression.  It  has  been  shown"  by  direct  pho- 
tometric measurement  of  the  light  of  a  considerable  number 
of  stars  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  magnitude,  that  if  M  be 
the  number  expressing  the  magnitude  of  a  star  on  the  above 
system,  and  m  the  number  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  same 
Star  in  the  loose  and  irregular  langu^e  at  present  conven- 
tionally or  rather  provisionally  adopted,  so  far  as  it  can  be  col- 
lected from  .the  conflicting  authorities  of  different  observers, 
the  difference  between  these  numbers,  or  M — m,  ia  the  same 
in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  scale,  and  is  less  than  half  aHnag- 
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iiitude  (0™.  414).  The  standard  star  assumed  as  the  unit  of 
magnitude  in  the  measurements  referred  to,  is  the  bright 
southern  star  a  Centauri,  a  star  somewhat  superior  to  Arcturus 
in  lustre.  If  we  take  the  distance  of  this  star  for  unity,  it 
follows  that  when  removed  to  the  distances  1*414,  2*414, 
3*414,  &C.  its  apparent  lustre  would  equal  those  of  average 
stars  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  &c.  magnitudes,  as  ordinarily  reckoned, 
respectively. 

(782.)  The  difference  of  lustre  between  stars  of  two  con- 
secutive magnitudes  is  so  considerable  as  to  allow  of  many 
intermediate  gradations  being  perfectly  well  distinguished. 
Hardly  any  two  stars  of  the  first  or  of  the  second  magnitude 
would  be  judged  by  an  eye  practised  in  such  comparisons  to 
be  exactly  equal  in  brightness.  Hence,  the  necessity,  if  any- 
thing like  accuracy  be  aimed  at,  of  subdividing  the  magni- 
tudes and  admitting  fractions  into  our  nomenclature  of 
brightness.  When  this  necessity  first  began  to  be  felt,  a 
simple  bisection  of  the  interval  was  recognized,  and  the  inter- 
mediate degree  of  brightness  was  thus  designated,  viz.  1.2  m, 
2.3  m,  and  so  on.  At  present  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  the 
interval  trisected  thus:  1  m,  1.2m,  2.1m,  2m,  &c.  where 
the  expression  1.2  m  denotes  a  magnitude  intermediate  be- 
tween the  first  and  second,  but  nearer  1  than  2 ;  while  2.1m 
designates  a  magnitude  also  intermediate,  but  nearer  2  than 
1.  This  may  suflSce  for  conunon  parlance,  but  as  tliis  depart- 
ment of  astronomy  progresses  towards  exactness,  a  decimal 
subdivision  will  of  necessity  supersede  these  rude  forms  of 
expression,  and  the  magnitude  will  be  expressed  by  an  integer 
number  followed  by  a  decimal  fraction;  as  for  instance,  2.51 
which  expresses  the  magnitude  of  7  Geminorum  on  the 
vulgar  or  conventional  scale  of  magnitudes,  by  which  we  at 
once  perceive  that  its  place  is  almost  exactly  half  way 
between  the  2d  and  3d  average  magnitudes,  and  that  its 
light  is  to  that  of  an  average  first  magnitude  star  in  that  scale 
(of  which  a  Orionis  in  its  usual  or  normal  state  *  may  be 
taken  as  a  typical  specimen)  as  1 ' :  (2*51)  ^  and  to  that  of  « 

*  In  the  interval  from  1836  to  1839  this  star  underwent  considerable  and  re- 
iBtrkable  fluctuations  of  brightness. 


, ':  (2-924)'^,  making  its  plnce  in  the  photomctr 
led)  2*924.    Lieta  of  stars  northern  and  Bouther%l 
]g  those  of  the  vulgar  first,  second,  and  thll^l 
fjui      Lea,  Trith  their  mngnititdes  decimally  expressed  is  I 
li       Items,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  work.     Th9  I 
t  01  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  may  be  roughly  etatej  -I 
ubout  the  hundredth  part  of  one  of  the  first.     Siiius  woulj  1 
ce  between  three  and  four  hundred  stars  of  that  magnitude. 
783.)  The  exact  photometrical  determination  of  the  com- 
rative  intensities  of  licht  of  the  stars  is  attended  with  many 
I  great  difficulties,  una         po      f  from  thdr  differences  of 
our ;    partly    from    the  cucuir   tance    that    no    invajnable 
adard  of  artificial  light  has  yet  been  discovered ;  partly 
Q  the  physiological  cause  above  alluded  to,  by  which  the 
-.  b  incapacitated  from  judging  correctly  of  the  proportion 
■0  lights,  and  can  only  decide  (and  that  with  not  very 
t  precision)  as  to  their  equality  or  inequality ;  and  p^tly 
a  other  physiological  causes.      The  least  objectionable 
;hoJ  hitherto  proposed  would  appear  to  be  the  following. 
A  natural   standard  of  comparison  is  in  the  first  instance 
selected,  brighter  than  any  of  the  stare,  so  as  to  allow  of 
being  equalized  with  any  of  them  by  a  redaction  of  ita  light 
optically  eiTected,  and  at  the  some  time  either  invariable,  or 
at  least  only  so  variable  that  its  changes  con  be  exactly  cal- 
culated   and    reduced    to   numerical  estimatioQ.      Such    a 
standard  is  offered  by  the  planet  Jupiter,  which,  being  much 
brighter  than  any  star,  subject  to  no  phases,  and  variable  in 
light  only  by  the  variation  of  its  distance  &om  the  sun,  and 
which  moreover  cornea  In  succession  above  the  horizon  at  a 
convenient  altitude,  sunultaneoualy  with  oil  the  fixed  stars, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  moon,  twilight,  and  other  disturb- 
ing causes  (which  fatally  affect  all  observations  of  this  nature), 
combines  all  the  requisite  conditions.     Let  us  suppose,  now, 
that  Jupiter  being  at  A  and  the  star  to  be  compared  with  it 
at  B,  a  glass  prism  C,  ia  so  placed  that  the  light  of  the 
planet  deflected  by  total  internal  reflexion  at  ita  base,  shall 
emei^  parallel  to  B  E  the  direction  of  the  star's  visual  ray. 
After  reflexion,  let  it  be  received  on  a  lens  D,  in  whose  focui 
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F»  it  will  form  a  small  bright  star-like  image  capable  of  being 
viewed  by  an  eye  placed  at  £,  so  far  out  of  the  axis  of  the  cone 
of  diveiging  rays  as  to  admit  of  seeing  at  the  same  time^  and 


with  the  same  eye,  and  so  comparing,  this  image  with  the 
star  seen  directly.  By  bringing  the  eye  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  focus  F,  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  focal  point 
will  be  varied  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance E  Fy  and  therefore  may  be  equalizedy  as  well  as  the  eye 
can  judge  of  such  equalities^  with  the  star.  If  this  be  done 
for  two  stars  several  times  alternately,  and  a  mean  of  the 
results  taken,  by  measuring  EF,  their  relative  brightness 
will  be  obtained :  that  of  Jupiter,  the  temporary  standard  of 
comparison,  being  altogether  eliminated  from  the  result. 

(784.)  A  moderate  number  of  well  selected  stars  being  thus 
photometrically  determined  by  repeated  and  careful  measure- 
ments, so  as  to  afford  an  ascertained  and  graduated  scale  of 
biightneas  among  the  stars  themselves,  the  intermediate  steps 
or  grades  of  magnitude  may  be  filled  up,  by  inserting  between 
them,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  other  stars, 
forming  an  ascending  or  descending  sequence^  each  member 
of  such  a  sequence  being  brighter  than  that  below,  and  less 
bright  than  that  above  it;  and  thus  at  length,  a  scale  of  nume- 
rical magnitudes  will  become  established,  complete  in  all  its 
members,  from  Sinus,  the  brightest  of  the  stai-s,  down  to  the 
least  visible  magnitude.*     It  were  much  to  be  wished  that 

*  For  the  meUiod  of  combining  and  treating  such  sequences,  where  Accumii- 
lalcd  in  considenible  numben,  so  as  to  eliminate  from  their  rcNults  tlie  iiifluenco 
of  tmmeout  judgment,  atmospheric  circumstances,  &c.,  which  often  give  rise  to 
•QBtndietorjr  wnngements  in  the  order  of  stars  differing  but  little  in  magnitude^ 


tliJs  braocli  of  afltronomy,  which  at  present  can  liardly  be  Baid 
to  he  advanced  beyond  ita  inlimcy,  were  perse verlnglj-  and 
Bystematically  cultivated.  It  is  by  no  meaoa  a  subject  of 
mere  harreu  curiosity,  as  will  abundantly  appear  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  phenomena  of  variable  stars,  and  being 
moreover,  one  in  wliicli  amateurs  of  the  science  may  easily 
chalk  out  for  themsclvea  a  useful  and  aviuiable  path,  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  receive  large  and  interesting  acces- 
sions at  their  hands. 

(785.)  If  the  comparison  of  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  the 
stars  with  their  numbers  leads  to  no  immediately  obvious  con- 
clusion, it  is  otherwise  when  we  view  them  in  connection  with 
tlieir  local  distribution  over  the  heavens.  If  indeed  wo  confine 
ourselves  to  the  three  or  four  brightest  clasaea,  we  shall  find 
them  distributed  with  a  considerable  approach  to  impartiality 
over  the  sphere :  a  marked  preference  however  being  observ- 
able, especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  a  zone  or  belt, 
following  the  direction  of  a  great  circle  passing  through  e 
Orionis  and  a  Crucis.  But  if  we  take  in  the  whole  amount 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  wc  shall  perceive  a  great  increase  of  ^ 
number  as  we  approach  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way.  And 
when  we  come  to  telescopic  magnitudes,  we  find  them 
crowded  beyond  imagination,  along  the  extent  of  that  circle, 
and  of  the  branches  which  it  sends  off  from  it ;  so  that  in  fact 
its  whole  light  is  composed  of  nothing  but  stars  of  every  mag-  y 
nitudc,  from  such  as  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  down  to  the 
smallest  point  of  light  perceptible  with  the  best  telescopes. 

(786.)  These  pl^nomcna  agree  with  the  supposition  that 
the  stars  of  our  firmament,  instead  of  being  scattered  in  all 
durections  indifferently  through  space,  form  a  stratum  of  which 
the  thickness  is  small,  in  comparison  with  its  length  an: 
breadth ;  and  in  which  the  earth  occupies  a  place  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  and  near  the  point  where  it 
subdivides  into  two  principal  lamjna},  inclined  at  a  small  angle 
to  each  other  (art.  302.).     For  it  is  certain  that,  to  an  eye  so 

aa  well  as  for  in  account  of  a  scries  of  photometric  comparisons  (in  which  how- 
ever, not  Jupiicr,  l)u>  tlie  moon  was  used  as  an  inlcrmediale  standaid),  ice  tba 
work  above  ciled,  note  on  p.  333.     (KlsuIig  of  Observatioos,  la.) 
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ritoated,  the  apparent  density  of  the  stars,  supposing  them 
pretty  equally  scattered  through  the  space  they  occupy,  would 
be  least  in  a  direction  of  the  visual  ray  (as  S  A),  perpendi- 
cular to  the  lamina,  and  greatest  in  that  of  its  breadth,  as 
8  B^  S  Cy  S  D ;  increasing  rapidly  in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  direction,  just  as  we  see  a  slight  haze  in  the  atmosphere 
thickening  into  a  decided  fog  bank  near  the  horizon,  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  mere  length  of  the  visual  ray.  Such  is 
the  view  of  the  construction  of  the  starry  firmament  taken  by 
Sir  William  Herschel,  whose  powerful  telescopes  first  eflectcd 
a  complete  analysis  of  this  wonderful  zone,  and  demonstrated 
the  fisict  of  its  entirely  consisting  of  stars.*     So  crowded  arc 


they  in  some  parts  of  it,  that  by  counting  the  stars  in  a  single 
field  of  his  telescope,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  50000  had 
passed  under  his  review  in  a  zone  two  degrees  in  breadth, 
during  a  single  hour^s  observation.  In  that  part  of  the  milky 
way  which  is  situated  in  lOh  30m  R  A  and  between  the 
I47th  and  150th  degree  of  N  P  D,  upwards  of  5000  stars 
have  been  reckoned  to  exist  in  a  square  degree.  The  im- 
mense distances  at  which  the  remoter  regions  must  be  situated 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  vast  predominance  of  small 
magnitudes  which  are  observed  in  it. 

(787.)  The  course  of  the  Milky  Way  as  traced  through  the 
heavens  by  the  unaided  eye,  neglecting  occasional  deviations 
and  following  the  line  of  its  greatest  brightness  as  well  as  its 
varying  breadth  and  intensity  will  pennit,  confonns  nearly 
to  that  of  a  great  circle  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  63^  to 
the  equinoctial,  and  cutting  that  circle  in  K  A  0  A  47  m  and 

•  Tbomas  Wright  of  Durham  (Theory  of  the  Univer^,  London,  1750)  ap- 
pears to  early  aa  1734  to  have  entertained  the  same  general  vieir  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Milky  Way  and  &tarry  firmament,  founded,  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Jmt  ■atronoaiical  speculation  on  a  partial  resolution  of  a  portion  of  it  with  a 
*  mit-ibot  reflector  **  (a  reflector  one  foot  in  focal  length ).  See  an  account  of  this 
rsrt  vork  by  M.  de  Morgan  in  Phil.  Mag.  Scr.  3.  ixxii.  p.  241.  et  seq. 


that  its  nortlicm  anil  eoutliem  poles  rcepectivel/J 
n  R.  A.  12A  47m  N  PU  63°  and  R.  A.  OA  47bi 
Throughout  the  region  where  it  U  bo  reinEU-]D>fl 
ivided  (nrt.   186.),  this  great  circle  holda  aninteol 
t       situation  between  the  two  great  streams ;    with  a  ' 
ipproximation  however  to  the  brighter  and  continn- 
i  sireain,  tlian  to  tlie  fainter  and  interruiited  one.     If  we 
ice  ita  course  in  order  of  right  ascension,  we  find  it  travcrs- 
;  the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  its   brightest  part  passing 
)ut  two  degreea  to  the  north  of  the  star  8  of  that  constcl- 
;ion,  i.  e.  in  about  62°  of  north  declination,  or  28°  N  PD. 
wing  thence  between  7  and  e  Cassiopeia!  it  sends  off  a 
ch  to  the  south -preceding  side,  towards  «  Persei,  very 
dnicuous  as  for  as  that  star,  prolonged  faintly  towards 
the  same  constellation,  and  possibly  traceable  towards 
I     adea  and   Pleiades   as  remote  outliers.      The  main 
however  (which  is  here  very  faint),  i>as3es  on  through 
IT  the  three  remarkable  stars,  i,  ^  tj,  of  that  con- 
Bceding   Capella,   called   the   Hcedi,    preceding 
Uapeiia,  between  the  feet  of  Gemini  and  the  horns  of  the 
Bull  (where  it  intersects  the  ecliptic  nearly  in  the  Solstitial 
Colure)  and  thence  over  the  club  of  Orion  to  the  neck  of  Mono- 
ceros,  intersecting  the  equinoctial  iuR,  A.  6  A  54  m.     Up  to 
this  point,  from  the  offset  in  Perseua,  ita  light  is  feeble  and 
indefinite,  but  thenceforward  it  receives  a  gradual  accession 
of  brightnesB,  and  where  it  passes  through   the    shoulder  of 
MonoceroB  and  over  the  head  of  Canis  Major  it  presents  a 
broad,  moderately  bright,  very  uniform,  and  to  the  naked  eye, 
starless  stream  up  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  prow  of  the 
ship  Argo,  nearly  on  the  southern  tropic*     Here  it  agmn 
subdivides  (about  the  star  m  Puppis),  sending  off  a  narrow  and 
winding  branch  on  the  preceding  side  as  far  as  7  Argiis,  where 
it  terminates  abruptly.     The  main  stream  pursues  its  south- 
ward course  to  the  123d  parallel  of  NPD,  where  it  diffuses 

"  Id  reading  lUii  dcwripiion  ■  celestial  globe  will  be  a  necessarj  eompiinion. 
It  may  be  tlmught  netHlesi  to  dcuil  the  eoursy  of  the  Milliy  Way  verbally,  aince 
it  ii  mapped  down  on  all  ctlestinl  charts  and  (jloboi.  But  in  the  generality  of 
them,  indeed  in  all  which  have  come  to  our  knowledgB,thi«i»  done  m>  very  lootelj 
•nd  incoricelly,  as  by  no  means  to  dispense  with  ■  verbal  dtncription. 
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itfielf  broadly  and  again  subdivides,  opening  out  into  a  wide 
fan-like  expanse^  nearly  20**  in  breadth  formed  of  interlacing 
branches^  all  which  terminate  abruptly,  in  a  line  drawn  nearly 
through  \  and  7  Argils. 

(788.)  At  this  place  the  continuity  of  the  Milky  Way  is 
interrupted  by  a  wide  gap,  and  where  it  recommences  on 
the  opposite  side  it  is  by  a  somewhat  similar  fan-8ha2)cd 
assemblage  of  branches  which  converge  upon  the  bright  star 
ff  Argils.  Thence  it  crosses  the  hind  feet  of  the  Centaur, 
forming  a  curious  and  shaq^ly  defined  semicircular  concavity 
of  small  radius,  and  enters  the  Cross  by  a  very  bright  neck  or 
isthmus  of  not  more  than  3  or  4  degrees  in  breadth,  being 
the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Milky  Way.  After  this  it  imme- 
^tely  expands  into  a  broad  and  bright  mass,  enclosing  tl^e 
stars  a  and  /9  Crucis,  and  /3  Centauri,  and  extending  almost 
up  to  a  of  the  latter  constellation.  In  the  midst  of  this 
bright  mass,  surrounded  by  it  on  all  sides,  and  occupying 
about  half  its  breadth,  occurs  a  singular  dark  pear-shaped 
vacancy^  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  most  superficial  gazer,  and  to  have  acquired 
among  the  early  southern  navigators  the  uncouth  but  ex- 
pressive appellation  of  the  coaUsack,  In  this  vacancy  which 
is  about  8**  in  length,  and  5°  broad,  only  one  very  small  star 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  occurs,  though  it  is  far  from  devoid 
of  telescopic  stars,  so  tliat  its  striking  blackness  is  simply  due 
to  the  effect  of  contrast  with  the  brilliant  ground  with  which 
it  IB  on  all  sides  surrounded.  This  is  the  place  of  nearest  . 
approach  of  the  Milky  Way  to  the  South  Pole.  Throughout 
all  this  region  its  brightness  is  very  striking,  and  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  its  more  northern  course  already  traced, 
conveys  strongly  the  impression  of  greater  proximity,  and 
would  almost  lead  to  a  belief  that  our  situation  as  spectators 
is  separated  on  all  sides  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the 
dense  body  of  stars  composing  the  Galaxy,  wliich  in  this  view 
of  the  subject  would  come  to  be  considered  as  a  flat  ring  of 
immenee  and  irregular  breadth  and  thickness,  witliin  which 
we  are  excentrically  situated,  nearer  to  the  southern  than  to 
the  northern  part  of  its  circuit. 

M  M 
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1  eukdiridea  *yr^^ 


a.)  JM  a  Centauri,  the  Milky  Way  again  e 

ling  off  a  great  branch  of  nearly  half  its  breadth,  but 

thina    off  rapidly,  at    an    angle    of  about    20°    with 

QCral  direction,  towards  the  preceding  side,  to  t)  and  rf 

,  beyond  which   it   loses  itself  in  a  narrow  and  faint 

amlet.      The  main  stream  passes  on  increasing  in  breadth 

l^onnfe,  where  it  makes  an  abrupt  elbow  and  again  eiib- 

3  into  one  principal    and  continuous    stream    of  very 

^lar  breadth  and  brightness  on  the  following  side,  and  a 

iplicatcd  system  of  interlaced  streaks  and  masses  on  the 

ceding,  which  covers  the  tail  of  Scorpio,  and  terminates  in 

TSt  and    faint  effusion  over  the  whole  extensive  region 

jicd  by  the  preceding  leg  of  Ophlucbua,  extending  nortb- 

s  to  the  parallel  of  103"  NPD,  beyond  wliich  it  cannot 

raced;  a  wide  interval  of  14°,  free  from  all  appeanuieo 

ibulous  light,  separating  it  from  the  great  branch  on  tlio 

side  of  the  equinoctial  of  which  it  is  usually  repre- 

cecl  as  a  continuation. 

(^790.)  lletnming  to  the  point  of  eeparation  of  tbia  great 
Branch  from  the  main  stream,  let  us  now  pursue  the  course  of 
the  latter.  Making  an  abrupt  bend  to  the  following  aide,  it 
passes  over  the  stars  i  Anc,  8  and  i  Scorpii,  and  7  Tubi  to 
7  Sagittarii,  where  it  suddenly  collects  into  a  vivid  oval  mass 
about  6°  in  length  and  4°  in  breadth,  so  excessively  rich  in 
stars  that  a  very  moderate  calculation  makes  tlieir  number 
exceed  100,000.  Northward  of  this  mass,  this  stream  crosses 
the  ecliptic  in  longitude  about  276°,  and  proceeding  along  the 
bow  of  Sagittarius  into  Antinous  has  ita  course  rippled  by 
three  deep  concavities,  separated  from  each  other  by  remark- 
able protuberances,  of  which  the  larger  and  brighter  (sitiiated 
between  Flamstead's  stars  3  and  6  Aquila;)  forma  the  most 
conspicuous  patch  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Milky  Way 
visible  in  our  latitudes. 

(791.)  Crossing  the  equinoctial  at  the  19th  hour  of  right 
ascension,  it  next  runs  in  an  irregular,  patchy,  and  winding 
stream  through  Aquilo,  Sagltta  aud  Vulpecula  up  to  Cygnus ; 

■   All  the  mapi  and  glubo  place  Ibia  lubdiviaion  it  $  CcnUuii,  but  crco- 
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at  i  of  which  constellation  its  continuity  is  interrupted^  and  a 
very  confused  and  irregular  region  commences,  marked  by  a 
broad  dark  vacuity,  not  unlike  the  southern  "  coal-sack,"  occu- 
pying the  space  between  6,  a,  and  7  Cygni,  which  serves  as  a 
kind  of  center  for  the  divergence  of  three  great  streams ;  one, 
which  we  have  already  traced ;  a  second,  the  continuation  of 
the  first  (across  the  interval)  from  a  northward,  between  La- 
certa  and  the  head  of  Cepheus  to  the  point  in  Cassiopeia  whence 
we  set  out,  and  a  third  branching  off  from  7  Cygni,  very  vivid 
and  conspicuous,  running  off  in  a  southern  direction  through 
j8  Cygni,  and  s  Aquilae  almost  to  the  equinoctial,  where  it 
loses  itself  in  a  region  thinly  sprinkled  with  stars,  where  in 
some  maps  the  modem  constellation  Taurus  Poniatovii  is 
placed.  This  is  the  branch  which,  if  continued  across  the 
equinoctial,  might  be  supposed  to  unite  with  the  great  south- 
em  effusion  in  Ophiuchus  already  noticed  (art.  789.).  A 
considerable  offset,  or  protuberant  appendage,  is  also  thrown 
off  by  the  northern  stream  from  the  head  of  Cepheus  directly 
towards  the  pole,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  quartile 
formed  by  a,  /8,  t,  and  B  of  that  constellation. 

(792.)  We  have  been  somewhat  circumstantial  in  de- 
scribing the  course  and  principal  features  of  the  Via  Lactea, 
not  only  because  there  does  not  occur  any  where  (so  far  as 
we  know)  any  correct  account  of  it,  but  chiefly  by  reason  of 
its  high  interest  in  sidereal  astronomy,  and  that  the  reader 
may  perceive  how  very  difficult  it  must  necessarily  be  to  form 
any  just  conception  of  the  real,  solid  form,  as  it  exists  in 
space,  of  an  object  so  complicated,  and  which  we  see  from  a 
point  of  view  so  unfavourable.  The  difficulty  is  of  the  same 
kind  which  we  experience  when  we  set  ourselves  to  conceive 
the  real  shape  of  an  auroral  arch  or  of  the  clouds,  but  far 
greater  in  degree,  because  we  know  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  formation  of  the  latter,  and  limit  them  to  certain  con- 
ditions of  altitude  —  becausetheir  motion  presents  them  to  us 
in  various  aspects,  but  chiefly  because  we  contemplate  thcni 
fix)m  a  station  considerably  below  their  general  plane,  so  as  to 
allow  of  our  mapping  out  some  kind  of  ground-plan  of  their 

shape.     All  these  aids  are  wanting  when  we  attempt  to  map 

II  It  2 
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jiouei  out  the  Galaxy,  and  beyond  the  obvious  conclofiioa 
lt3  form  muflt  be,  gcneraJly  Bpcak\ag,Jlat,  and  of  a  thick-  y 
^mall  ill  comparison  with  its  area  in  length  and  breadthf 
ws  of  perspective  afford  ua  little  further  assistance  in  the 
.ty.      Probability  may,  it  is  true,  here  and  there  en- 
len  UB  ae  to  certain  features.     Thiia  when  we  see,  ns  in 
coal-sack,  a  sharjily  defined  oval  space  free  from  stare, 
ted  in  the  midst  of  a  uniform  band  of  not  much  more 
1  twice  its  breadth,  it  would  eeem  niuch  less  probable  that 
ical  or  tubular  hollow  traverses  the  whole  of  a  starry 
.am,  continuously  extended  from  the  eye  outwards,  than 
a    distant    mass  of    comparatively  moderate    thickness 
-jld  be  simply  perforated  from  side  to  side,  or  that  an  oval 
lity  should  be  seen  foreshortened  in  a  distant  foreshortened 
not  really  exceeding  two  or  tliree  times  ita  own  breadth. 
ler   can  we   without   obvious   improbability   refuse   to 
that  the  long  lateral  offsets  which  at  so  many  places 
the  miun  stream  and  run  out  to  great  distances,  are 
icr  planes  seen   edgeways,  or  the  convexities  of  cur\'ed 
ouriaces  viewed  tan<;cntially,  rather  than  cylindrical  or  co- 
lumnar excrescences  bristling  up  obliquely  from  the  general 
level.     And  in  the  same  spirit  of  probable  surmise  we  may 
account   for   the   intricate   reticulations  above  described  as 
existing  in  the  region  of  Scorpio,  rather  by  the  accidental 
crossing  of  streaks  thus  originating,  at  very  different  distancea, 
or  by  a  cellular  structure  of  the  mass,  than  by  real  intcr- 
aectiona.     Those  cirrous  clouds  which  are  often  seen  in  windy 
weather,  convey  no  unapt  impression  either  of  the' kind  of 
appearance  in  question,  or  of  the  stinicture  it  suggests.     It 
is  to  other  indications  however,  and  chiefly  to  the  telescopic 
examination  of  its  intimate  constitution,  and  to  the  law  of 
tlie  distribution  of  stars,  not   only  within   its   bosom,  but 
generally  over  the  heavens,  that  we  must   look   for   more 
definite  knowledge  respecting  its  true  form  and  extent. 

(793.)  It  is  on  observations  of  this  latter  class,  and  not  on 
merely  speculative  or  conjectural  views,  that  the  generalization 
in  Art.  786.,  which  refers  the  phsenomena  of  the  starry  fir- 
mament to  the  system  of  the  Galaxy  as  their  embodying  fact, 
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is  brought  to  depend.  The  process  of  ^^  gauging  ^  the  heavens 
was  devised  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  for  this  purpose.  It  con- 
sisted in  simply  counting  the  stars  of  all  magnitudes  which 
occur  in  single  fields  of  view,  of  15'  in  diameter,  visible 
through  a  reflecting  telescope  of  18  inches  aperture,  and  20 
feet  focal  length,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  180°:  the 
points  of  observation  being  very  numerous  and  taken  in- 
discriminately in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
visible  in  our  latitudes.  On  a  comparison  of  many  hundred 
such  "gauges"  or  local  enumerations  it  appears  that  the 
density  of  star-light  (or  the  number  of  stars  existing  on  an 
average  of  several  such  enumerations  in  any  one  immediate 
neighbourhood)  is  least  in  the  pole  of  the  Galactic  circle* , 
and  increases  on  all  sides,  with  the  Galactic  polar  distance 
(and  that  nearly  equally  in  all  directions)  down  to  the  Milky 
Way  itself,  where  it  attains  its  maximum.  The  progressive 
rate  of  increase  in  proceeding  from  the  pole  is  at  first  slow, 
but  becomes  more  and  more  rapid  as  we  approach  the  plane 
of  that  circle  according  to  a  law  of  which  the  following 
numbers,  deduced  by  M.  Struve  from  a  careful  analysis  of 
all  the  gauges  in  question,  will  afibrd  a  correct  idea. 


Gdaetief  North  Polar  Distance. 

Field  15'  in  Dl 

0' 

4-15 

15° 

4-68 

3(f 

6-52 

46» 

10-36 

6(f 

17-68 

75° 

30-30 

9(f 

122-00 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  mean  density  of  the  stars  in  the 
galactio  circle  exceeds  in  a  ratio  of  very  nearly  30  to  1  that 

*  From  ToXa,  yaXoKTOi,  milk  ;  meaning  the  great  circle  spoken  of  in 
Art.  787.*  to  which  the  course  of  the  Via  Lactea  most  nearly  conforms. 
Ererj  subject  has  its  technical  or  conventional  terms,  by  whose  use  circumlo- 
cution ia  avoided,  and  ideas  rendered  definite.  This  circle  is  to  sidi>ri»l  what 
the  iBTariable  ecliptic  is  to  planetary  astronomy — a  plane  of  ultimate  reference^ 
tbt  ground-plane  of  the  sidereal  system. 

f  Etodct  d*Astronomie  SteUaire,  p.  71. 
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ij  in  a  proportion  of  more  than  4  to  1  that  in  x 
inclined  to  ita  plane 

;ae  numbers  fully  bear  out   the  statement   in 

7f      and  eien  draw  closer  the  resemblance  by  which 

Btatcmeot   is   there   illiistriited.     For   the   rapidly  in- 

j  density  of  a  fog-bank  as  the  visual  ray  la  depressed 

:uji  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  a  consequence  not  only  of 

re  increase  in  length  of  the  foggy  space  traversed,  but 

„,  an  actual  increase  of  density  in  the  fog  itself  in  Its 

p.v  strata.     Now  this  very  conclusion  follows  from  a  com- 

Mi  inter  se  of  the  numbers  above  set  down,  as  H.  Struve 

jarly  shown  from  a  mathematical  analysis  of  the  empirical 

Ja,  which  faithfully  represents  their  law  of  progression, 

f  wlilch  he  states  the  result  in  the  following  table,  ex- 

e  densities  of  the  stars  at  the  respective  distances, 

a,  ts-c,  from  the  galactic  plane,  taking  the  mean  density 

stars  in  that  plane  itself  for  unity. 


«rwmthB 

Di.Uncei  from  Uu 

0«0 

1-00000 

0-SO 

0-0S646 

0-IS56S 

0O3079 

0-2^H95 

OOHH 

ornim 

0-SSG 

0-00532 

0-10 

O'laoai 

The  unit  of  distance,  of  which  the  first  column  of  thla  table 
expresses  fractional  parts,  is  the  distance  at  which  such  a 
telescope  is  capable  of  rendering  just  visible  a  star  of  average 
magnitude,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  its  space-penetrating  power. 
As  we  ascend  therefore  from  the  galactic  plane  into  thia 
kind  of  stellar  atmosphere,  we  perceive  that  the  density  of 
its  parallel  strata  decreases  with  great  rapidity.  At  an 
altitude  above  that  plane  equal  to  only  one-twentieth  of  the 
telescopic  limit,  it  has  already  diminished  to  one-half,  and  at  an 
altitude  of  0-866,  to  h.ardly  more  than  one-two-liundredth  of 
its  amount  in  that  plane.  So  far  as  we  can  perceive  there  is 
no  flaw  in  this  reasoning,  if  only  it  be  granted,  1st,  that  the  level 
planes  are  continuous,  and  of  equal  density  throughout;  and, 
2d!y,  that  an  absolute  and  definite  limit  is  set  to  telescopic  vision. 
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beyond  which,  if  stars  exist,  they  elude  our  sight,  and  are  to  us 
as  if  they  existed  not :  a  postulate  whose  probability  the  reader 
will  be  in  a  better  condition  to  estimate^  when  in  possession 
of  some  other  particulars  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
Galaxy  to  be  described  presently. 

(795.)  A  similar  course  of  observation  followed  out  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  leads  independently  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  to  the  law  of  the  visible  distribution  of  stars  over 
the  southern  galactic  hemisphere,  or  that  half  of  the  celestial 
surface  which  has  the  south  galactic  pole  for  its  center.  A 
system  of  gauges,  extending  over  the  whole  surface  of  that 
hemisphere  taken  with  the  same  telescope,  field  of  view  and 
magnifying  power  employed  in  Sir  William  Herschers 
gauges,  has  afforded  the  average  numbers  of  stars  per  field 
of  15'  in  diameter,  within  the  areas  of  zones  encircling  that 
pole  at  intervals  of  15^,  set  down  in  the  following  table. 


Zones  of  Galactic  South 
P(dar  Distance, 

Arenge  Number  of  Stan 
per  Field  of  15'. 

O'tolS" 

6-05 

15  to  30 

6-62 

30  to  45 

9-08 

45  to  60 

13-49 

60  to  75 

26-29 

75  to  90 

59-06 

(796.)  These  numbersare  not  directly  comparable  with  those 
of  M.  Struve,  ^ven  in  Art.  793.  because  the  latter  corresponds 
to  the  limiting  polar  distances,  while  these  are  the  averages 
for  the  included  zones.  That  eminent  astronomer,  however, 
has  given  a  table  of  the  average  gauges  appropriate  to  each 
degree  of  north  galactic  polar  distance*,  from  which  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  averages  for  the  whole  extent  of  each  zone. 
How  near  a  parallel  the  results  of  this  calculation  for  the 
northern  hemisphere  exhibit  with  those  above  stated  for 
the  southern,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table. 

*  Etudes  d*  Astronomie  StcUaircy  p.  34. 
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J>c(ie  Nortb 

Jtilaiiix. 

0° 

to  15° 

15 

to  30 

30 

to  45 

45 

to  60 

60 

to  75 

75 

to  90 

Average  Numlier  of  Slj 
piT  Heldof  Iffftom 
M.  Stcute's  Table. 


would   appear  from  this   tliat,  wUU  an  almost  exactly 
law  of  apparent  density  in  the  two  hemisphercB,  the 
ivere  somewhat  richer  in  etara  than  the  uorthem, 
-y,  and  not  improbably  does  arise,  from  our  situa- 
,  being  precisely  in  the  middle  of  its  tliickness,  but 
«at  nearer  to  its  northern  surface. 
)  When  examined  with  jiowerful  telescopes,  the  con- 
li  of  this  wonderful  zone  is  found  to  be  no  less  various 
i  aspect  to  the  naked  eye  is  irregular.    In  some  re^ona 
HLara  of  which  it  is  wholly  composed  are  scattered  with 
remarkable  imiformity  over  immense  tracts,  while  in   others 
the  irregularity  of  their  distribution  is  quite  as  striking,  ex- 
hibiting a  rapid  succession  of  closely  clustering  rich  patches 
separated  by  comparatively  poor  intervals,  and  indeed  in  some 
instances  by  spaces  absolutely  dark  and  completely  void  of  any 
star,  even  of  the  smallest  telescopic  magnitude.     In  some 
places  not  more  than  40  or  50  stars  on  an  average  occur  in  a 
*'  gf^ugs"  field  of  15',  while  in  others  a  similar  average  gives  a 
result  of  400  or  500.     Nor  is  less  variety  observable  in  the 
character  of  its  different  regions  in  respect  of  the  magnitudes 
of  the  stars  they  exhibit,  and  the  proportional  numbers  of 
the  larger  and  smaller  magnitudes  associated  together,  tlian 
in  respect  of  their  aggregate  numbers.     In  some,  for  instance, 
extremely  minute  stars,  though  never  altogether  wanting, 
occur  in  numbers  so  moderate  aa  to  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  these  regions  we  see  fairli/  through   the 
etarry  stratum,  since  it  is  impossible  otherwise  (supposing 
their  light  not  intercepted)  that  the  numbers  of  the  smaller 
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magmtudes  should  not  go  on  continually  increasing  ad 
infinitunL  In  such  cases  moreover  the  ground  of  the  heavens^ 
as  seen  between  the  stars,  is  for  the  most  part  perfectly  dark, 
whidi  again  would  not  be  the  case,  if  innumerable  multitudes 
of  stars,  too  minute  to  be  individually  discernible,  existed  be- 
yond. In  other  regions  we  are  presented  with  the  phseno- 
menon  of  an  almost  uniform  degree  of  brightness  of  the 
individual  stars,  accompanied  with  a  very  even  distribution 
of  them  over  the  ground  of  the  heavens,  both  the  larger  and 
smaller  magnitudes  being  strikingly  deficient.  In  such  cases 
it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  we  are  looking 
through  a  sheet  of  stars  nearly  of  a  size,  and  of  no  great  thick- 
ness compared  with  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  us. 
Were  it  otherwise  we  should  be  driven  to  suppose  the  more 
distant  stars  uniformly  the  larger,  so  as  to  compensate  by 
their  greater  intrinsic  brightness  for  their  greater  distance,  a 
supposition  contrary  to  all  probability.  In  others  again,  and 
that  not  unfrequently,  we  are  presented  with  a  double  phae- 
nomcnon  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  a  tissue  as  it  were  of  large  stars 
spread  over  another  of  very  small  ones,  the  intermediate  mag- 
nitudes being  wanting.  The  conclusion  here  seems  equally 
evident  that  in  such  cases  we  look  through  two  sidereal  sheets 
separated  by  a  starless  interval. 

(798.)  Throughout  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  extent 
of  the  Milky  Way  in  both  hemispheres,  the  general  blackness 
of  the  ground  of  the  heavens  on  which  its  stars  are  projected, 
and  the  absence  of  that  innumerable  multitude  and  excessive 
crowding  of  the  smallest  visible  magnitudes,  and  of  glare 
produced  by  the  aggregate  light  of  multitudes  too  small  to 
affect  the  eye  singly,  which  the  contrary  supposition  would 
appear  to  necessitate,  must,  we  think,  be  considered  uncqui- 
Tocal  indications  that  its  dimensions  in  directions  where  these 
conditions  obtain,  are  not  only  not  infinite,  but  that  the  space- 
penetrating  power  of  our  telescopes  suffices  fairly  to  pierce 
through  and  beyond  it.  It  is  but  right  however  to  warn  our 
readers  that  this  conclusion  has  been  controverted,  and  that 
by  an  authority  not  lightly  to  be  put  aside,  on  the  ground  of 
certain  views  taken  by  Olbcrs  as  to  a  defect  of  perfect  trans- 
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..I, J         he  celestial  spaces,  iu  virtue  of  which  the  light  of 

tn<  Jtaiit  Btara  is  eafeebled  more  than  ia  proportioa 

il        Liitance.     The  extinction  of  light  tliua  originating, 
occcuing  in  geometrical    progression   while   the   distance 
creases  in  arithmetical,  a  limit,  it  ie  argued,  ie  placed  to 
i  space- penetrating  powera  of  telescopes,  far  within  that 
nich  distance  alone    apart  from    such    obacuration  would 
wtgo.     It  would  lead  ua  too  far  aside  of  the  objects  of  a 
aatJae  of  this  nature  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the 
>unds  (partly  metaphysical)  on   which  these  views  rely. 
must  suffice  here  to  observe  that  the  objection  alluded  to, 
oplicahle  to  any,  ia  equally  so  to  every  part  of  the  galaxy. 
are  not  at  liberty  to  ai^e  that  at  one  part  of  its  circtim- 
cnce,  our  view  ia  limited  by  this  sort  of  coamjcal  veil  which 
tinguiehes  the  smaller  magnitudes,  cuta  off  the  nebuloua 
.t  of  distant  masses,  and  closes  our  view  in  impenetrable 
mesa  ;  while  at  another  wc  arc  compelled  by  the  clearest 
nee  telescopes   can  afford   to  believe  that  etar-strown 
ratas  lie  open,  exhausting  their  powers  and  stretching  out  be- 
yond their  utmost  reach,  as  is  proved  by  that  very  phienomcnon 
wliich  the  existence  of  such  a  veil  would  render  impossible, 
viz.  infinite  increase  of  number  and  diminution  of  magnitude, 
terminating  in  complete  irresolvable  nebulosity.     Such  is,  ia 
effect,  the  spectacle  afforded  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
Milky  Way  in  that  interesting  region  near  its  point  of  bifiir- 
catiou  in  Scorpio  (arts.  789,  792.)  where,  through  the  hollows 
and    deep    recesses  of   its  complicated   structure   we   be- 
hold what  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  wide  and  indefinitely 
prolonged  area  strewed  over  with  discontinuous  masses  and 
clouds  of  stars   which   the   telescope   at  length  refuses  to 
analyse.*     Whatever  other  conclusions  we  may  drawt  this 
must  any  how  be  regarded  as  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
linear  extension  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  galaxy.     And  it 

*  It  would  be  doing  great  injuitice  to  the  illustrioui  wtnmomer  oT  Fulkon 
(wliose  opinion,  if  we  here  sum  to  coniroverl,  it  ia  with  the  utmost  ponible 
dererence  and  rc«pecl)  not  to  menlion  ihul  at  ihe  time  of  hii  writing  the  re- 
markable eaasj  already  inore  Ihau  once  cited,  in  wliich  the  views  in  question  are 
delivered,  he  could  not  hare  been  aware  of  the  important  liuta  alluded  to  in  Iba 
teit,  the  work  In  which  thcjr  are  desctlbed  hcinj;  then  unpubluhed. 
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would  appear  to  follow,  abo,  as  a  not  less  obvious  consequence^ 
that  in  those  regions  where  that  zone  is  clearly  resolved  into 
stars  well  separated  and  seen  projected  on  a  black  ground^ 
and  where  by  consequence  it  is  certain  if  the  foregoing  views 
be  correct  that  we  look  out  beyond  them  into  space,  the  smallest 
visible  stars  appear  as  such,  not  by  reason  of  excessive  distance, 
bat  of  a  real  inferiority  of  size  or  briglitncss. 

(799.)  When  we  speak  of  the  comparative  remoteness  of 
certwi  regions  of  the  starry  heavens  beyond  others,  and  of 
oar  own  situation  in  them,  the  question  inunediately  arises, 
what  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star?  ^Vhat  is 
the  scale  on  which  our  visible  firmament  is  constructed? 
And  what  proportion  do  its  dimensions  bear  to  those  of  our 
own  immediate  system  ?  To  these  questions  astronomy  has 
at  length  been  enabled  to  afford  an  answer. 

(800.)  The  diameter  of  the  earth  has  served  us  for  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  our  system  (art. 
274.),  by  which  to  calculate  the  distance  of  the  sun ;  but  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  sun's  parallax  (art.  357.)  renders  the 
calculation  from  this  ^^  ill-conditioned"  triangle  (art  275.)  so 
delicate^  that  nothing  but  the  fortunate  combination  of  favour- 
able ciroomstances,  afforded  by  the  transits  of  Venus  (art.  479.), 
ooald  render  its  results  even  tolerably  worthy  of  reliance.  But 
the  earth's  diameter  is  too  small  a  base  for  direct  triangulation 
to  the  veige  even  of  our  own  system  (art.  526.),  and  we  are^ 
therefore,  obliged  to  substitute  the  annual  parallax  for  the 
diumaly  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  ground  our 
calculation  on  the  relative  velocities  of  the  earth  and  planets 
in  their  orbits  (art.  486.),  when  we  would  push  our  triangu- 
lation to  that  extent.  It  nught  be  naturally  enough  expected, 
that  by  this  enlargement  of  our  base  to  the  vast  diameter  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  the  next  step  in  our  survey  (art  275.) 
wonld  be  made  at  a  great  advantage; — that  our  change  of 
station,  from  side  to  side  of  it,  would  produce  a  considerable 
and  easily  measurable  amount  of  annual  parallax  in  the  stars, 
and  that  by  its  means  we  should  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  distance.  But,  after  exhausting  every  refinement  of 
observation,   astronomers  were,  up  to  a  y^rj  late  period. 
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tnt  condusiotts 


unable  to  come  to  any  positive  and  coincident  ( 
upon  this  head;  and  the  amount  of"  such  parallax,  even  fiw 
tlie  nearest  fixed  star  examined  with  the  requiaitc  attention, 
remained  mixed  up  with,  and  concealed  among,  the  errora 
inddental  to  all  nstronomical  determinations.  The  nature  of 
these  errors  has  been  explained  in  the  earlier  part  of  thia 
work,  and  we  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  tlie  difBcultica 
which  must  necessarily  attend  the  attempt  to  disentangle  an 
element  not  exceeding  a  few  tenths  of  a  second  or  at  most  a 
whole  second  from  the  host  of  uncertainties  entailed  on  the 
results  of  observations  by  them :  none  of  them  Individually 
perhaps  of  greater  magnitude,  but  embarrassing  by  their 
number  and  fluctuating  amount.  Nevertheless,  by  successive 
refinements  in  inatrumeut  making,  and  by  constantly  pro- 
gressi>'e  approximation  io  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  Urano- 
grapbical  corrections,  that  assurance  bad  been  obtained,  even 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century,  viz.  that  uo  star 
visible  in  northern  latitudes,  to  which  attention  bad  been 
directed,  manifested  on  amount  of  parallax  exceeding  a  single 
second  of  arc  It  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
consider  what  conclusions  would  fbllov  from  the  admiaaon  of 
a  parallax  to  this  amount. 

(801.)  Radius  is  to  the  Bine  of  1"  as  206265  to  1.  In  thia 
proportion  then  at  least  must  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stats 
from  the  sun  exceed  that  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  Again, 
the  latter  distance,  as  we  have  already  seen  (art.  357.),  exceeds 
the  earth's  radius  in  the  proportion  of  23984  to  1.  Taking 
therefore  the  earth's  radiua  for  unity,  a  parallax  of  1"  supposes 
a  diatance  of  4947059760  or  nearly  five  thousand  millions  of 
such  units:  and  lastly,  to  descend  to  ordinary  standards, 
since  the  earth's  radius  may  be  taken  at  4000  of  our  miles, 
we  find  19788239040000  or  about  twenty  billions  of  miles  - 
for  our  resulting  distance. 

(802.)  In  such  niunbers  the  imagination  is  lost.  The  only 
mode  we  have  of  conceiving  such  intervals  at  all  is  by  the 
time  which  it  would  require  for  light  to  traverse  them. 
Light,  as  we  know  (art.  545.),  travels  at  tbe  rate  of  192000 
miles  per  second,  traversing  a  ecmidiameter  of  tbe  earth's 
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orbit  in  8"*  13"-3.  It  would,  therefore,  occupy  206265  times 
this  interval  or  3  years  and  83  days  to  traverse  the  diiitance 
in  question.  Now  as  this  is  an  inferior  limit  which  it  is 
already  ascertained  that  even  the  brightest  and  therefore  (in 
the  absence  of  all  other  indications)  the  nearest  stars  exceed, 
what  are  we  to  allow  for  the  distance  of  those  innumerable 
stars  of  the  smaller  magnitudes  which  the  telescope  discloses 
to  us!  What  for  the  dimensions  of  the  galaxy  in  whose 
remoter  regions,  as  we  have  seen,  the  united  lustre  of  myriads 
of  stars  is  perceptible  only  in  powerful  telescopes  as  a  feeble 
nebulous  gleam ! 

(803.)  The  space-penetrating  power  of  a  telescope  or  the 
comparative  distance  to  which  a  given  star  would  require  to  be 
lemoYcd  in  order  that  it  may  appear  of  the  same  brightness  in 
the  telescope  as  before  to  the  naked  eye,  maybe  calculated  from 
the  aperture  of  the  telescope  compared  with  that  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye^  and  from  its  reflecting  or  transmitting  power,  z.  e, 
the  proportion  of  the  incident  light  it  conveys  to  the  observer's 
eye.  Thus  it  has  been  computed  that  the  space-penetrating 
power  of  such  a  reflector  as  that  used  in  the  star-gauges  above 
referred  to  is  expressed  by  the  number  75.  A  star  then  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  removed  to  75  times  its  distance  would  still 
be  perceptible  as  a  star  with  that  instrument,  and  admitting 
BU(^  a  star  to  have  lOOth  part  of  the  light  of  a  standard  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  it  w^ill  follow  tliat  such  a  standard 
star^  if  removed  to  750  times  its  distance,  would  excite  in  the 
eye,  when  viewed  through  the  gauging  telescope,  the  same 
impresuon  as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  does  to  the  naked 
eye.  Among  the  infinite  multitude  of  such  stars  in  the 
remoter  regions  of  the  galaxy,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that 
innumerable  individuals  equal  in  intrinsic  brightness  to  those 
which  immediately  surround  us  must  exist  The  light  of 
such  stars  then  must  have  occupied  upwards  of  2000  years 
in  travelling  over  the  distance  wliich  separates  them  from 
our  own  system.  It  follows  then  that  when  we  observe  the 
places  and  note  the  appearances  of  such  stars,  we  arc  only 
reading  their  history  of  two  thousand  years'  anterior  date 
thus  wonderfully  recorded.    We  cannot  escape  this  conclusion 
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but  by  adopting  as  an  allomafive  an  intrinBic  inferiority  of 
light  in  all  the  smaller  slara  of  the  galaxy.  We  shRlI  be 
better  able  to  estimate  the  probability  of  this  alternative 
when  we  shall  luive  made  acquaintance  with  other  sidereal 
eyatems  whose  existence  the  telescope  discloses  to  us,  and 
whose  ajialogy  will  satisfy  ua  that  the  view  of  the  subject 
liere  taken  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of 
astronomical  fitcts. 

(804.)  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  a  parallax  of  I"  as  a 
mere  limit  below  which  that  of  any  star  yet  examined  aa- 
aurodly,  or  at  least  very  probably  falls,  and  it  is  not  without 
a  certain  convenience  to  regard  this  amount  of  parallax  as  a 
sort  of  unit  of  reference,  which,  connected  in  the  reader's 
recollection  with  a  parallactic  unit  of  distance  from  our  system 
of  20  billions  of  miles,  and  with  a  3  J  year's  journey  of  light, 
may  save  him  the  trouble  of  such  calculations,  and  ourselves 
the  necessity  of  covering  our  pages  with  such  enormous 
numbers,  when  speaking  of  stars  whose  parallax  has  actually 
been  ascertained  with  some  approach  to  certainty,  either  by 
direct  meridian  observation  or  by  more  refined  and  delicate 
methods.  These  we  shall  proceed  to  explain,  after  first 
pointing  out  the  theoretical  peculiarities  which  enable  us  to 
eeparate  and  disentangle  its  effects  from  those  of  the  Urano- 
graphical  corrections,  and  from  other  causes  of  error  which 
being  periodical  in  their  nature  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject.  The  clfects  of  precession  and  proper  motion 
(see  art.  852.)  which  ore  uniformly  progressive  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  of  nutation  which  runs  through  its  period  in 
nineteen  years,  it  is  obvious  enough,  separate  themselves  at 
once  by  these  characters  from  that  of  parallax ;  and,  being 
known  with  very  great  precision,  and  being  certainly  in- 
dependent, as  regards  their  causes,  of  any  individual  pecu- 
liarity in  the  stars  affected  by  them,  whatever  small  uncer- 
tainty may  remmn  respecting  the  numerical  clemcnta  which 
enter  into  their  computation  (or  in  mathematical  language 
their  co-efficients),  can  give  rise  to  no  emban-assment  With 
regard  to  aberration  the  case  is  materially  difl'erent.  This 
correction  affects  the  place  of  a  star  by  a  fluctuation  annual 
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in  its  period,  and  therefore,  so  far,  agreeing  with  parallax. 
It  IS  also  very  similar  in  the  law  of  its  variation  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  parallax  having  for  its  apex  (see  art. 
343,  344.)  the  apparent  place  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
aberration  a  point  in  the  same  great  circle  90°  behind  that 
place,  BO  that  in  fact  the  formulae  of  calculation  (the  co* 
efficients  excepted)  are  the  same  for  both,  substituting  only 
for  the  sun's  longitude  in  the  expression  for  the  one,  that 
longitude  diminished  by  90**  for  the  other.  Moreover,  in  the 
absence  of  absolute  certainty  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
propagation  of  light,  astronomers  have  hitherto  considered  it 
necessary  to  assume  at  least  as  a  possibility  that  the  velocity 
of  light  may  be  to  some  slight  amount  dependent  on  in- 
dividual peculiarities  in  the  body  emitting  it.  * 

(805.)  If  we  suppose  a  line  drawn  from  the  star  to  the 
earth  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  this  line 
will  sweep  over  the  surface  of  an  exceedingly  acute,  oblique 
cone,  having  for  its  axis  the  line  joining  the  sun  and  star,  and 
for  its  base  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  which,  for  the  present 
poipose,  we  may  suppose  circular.  The  star  will  therefore 
appear  to  describe  each  year  about  its  mean  place  regardc<l 
as  fixed,  and  in  virtue  of  parallax  alone,  a  minute  ellipse, 
the  section  of  this  cone  by  the  surface  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
perpendicular  to  the  visual  ray.  But  there  is  also  another 
way  in  which  the  same  fact  may  be  represented.  The  ap- 
parent orbit  of  the  star  about  its  mean  place  as  a  center,  will 
be  predsely  that  which  it  would  appear  to  describe,  if  seen  from 
the  snn,  supposing  it  really  revolved  about  that  place  in  a 
circle  exactly  equal  to  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic.  This  is  evident  from  the  equality 
and  parallelism  of  the  lines  and  directions  concerned.  Now 
the  efiect  of  aberration  (disregarding  the  slight  variation  of 
the  earth's  velocity  in  different  parts  of  its  orbit)  is  precisely 
nmilar  in  law,  and  differs  only  in  amount,  and  in  its  bearing 

*  In  the  aetual  state  of  astronomy  and  photology  this  necessity  can  hardly 
be  eomidflred  as  still  existing,  and  it  is  desirable,  thcrcfure,  that  the  practice  of 
aatiuuuinfri  of  introducing  an  unknown  correction  for  tlie  constant  of  abcrrution 
mto  their  **  equations  of  condition  **  for  the  determination  of  parallax,  should  be 
it  actually  tends  to  introduce  error  into  tlie  final  result. 
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reforence  to  a  direction  90°  different  in  longitude.  SuppoBS^ 
in  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  the  masimum  of  [larallax  to  bo  1* 
and  that  of  aberration  20-  5",  and  let  A  B,  a  6,  be  two  circlet 
imagined  to  be  described  separately,  as  nbovo,  by  the  Btot 
about  its  mean  plnce  S,  in  virtue  of  these  two  causes  reepe& 
lively,  S  T  being  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  line  of  equi- 
noxes. Then  if  in  virtue  of  parallax  alone,  the  etjir  would 
be  found  at  a  in  the  smaller  orbit,  it  would  in  virtue  ol 
aberration  alone  be  found  at  A,  in  the  larger,  the  angle  a  S  A 
being  a  right  angle.  Drawing  then  A  C  equal  and  parallel 
to  S  a,  and  joining  S  C,  it  will  in  virtue  of  both  eimultir 
ncously  be  found  in  C,  i.  e.  in  the  circumference  of  a  ciick 
whose  radius  is  S  C,  and  at  a  point  in  that  circle,  in  advaan 
of  A,  the  aberrational  place,  by  the  angle  A  S  C.  Now  sinot 
S  A  :  AC ::  20-5  :  1,  we  find  for  the  angle  ASC  2°  47'  35", 


} 


and  for  the  length  of  the  radius  S  C  of  the  circle  representing 
the  compound  motion  20"-524.  The  difference  (0"*024; 
between  this  and  S  C,  the  radiua  of  the  aberration  circle,  \s 
quite  imperceptible,  and  even  supposing  a  quantity  so  minute 
to  be  capable  of  detection  by  a  prolonged  series  of  observa- 
tions, it  would  remain  a  question  whether  it  were  produced 
by  parallax  or  by  a  specific  difference  of  aberration  from  the 
general  average  20"'o  in  the  star  itself.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  difference  of  2°  48'  between  the  angular  situation  of  the 
displaced  star  in  this  hypothetical  orbit,  i.  e.  in  the  aTgumentt 
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(as  they  are  called)  of  the  joint  correction  (TSC)  and  that 
of  aberration  alone  (T  SA),  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  re- 
solution of  the  problem  of  parallax.  The  reader  may  easily 
figure  to  himself  the  delicacy  of  an  inquiry  which  turns 
wholly  (even  when  stripped  of  all  its  other  difficulties)  on 
the  precise  determination  of  a  quantity  of  this  nature^  and 
of  such  very  moderate  magnitude. 

^806.)  But  these  other  difficulties  themselves  are  of  no  trifling 
order.  All  astronomical  instruments  are  affected  by  differences 
of  temperature.  Not  only  do  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  expand  and  contract,  but  the  masonry  and  solid  piers 
on  which  they  are  erected,  nay  even  the  very  soil  on  wliicli 
these  are  founded,  participate  in  the  general  change  from  sum- 
mer warmth  to  winter  cold.  Hence  arise  slow  oscillatory 
movements  of  exceedingly  minute  amount,  which  levels  and 
plumblines  afford  but  very  inadequate  means  of  detecting, 
and  which  being  also  annual  in  their  period  (after  rejecting 
whatever  b  merely  casual  and  momentary)  mix  themselves 
intimately  with  the  matter  of  our  inquiry.  Refraction  too, 
besides  its  casual  variations  from  night  to  night,  which  a  long 
series  of  observations  would  eliminate,  depends  for  its  theo- 
retical expression  on  the  constitution  of  the  strata  of  our 
atmosphere^  and  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  heat  and 
moisture  at  different  elevations,  which  cannot  be  unaffected 
by  difference  of  season.  No  wonder  then  that  mere  meri- 
dional observations  should,  almost  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
proved  insufficient,  except  in  one  very  remarkable  instance, 
to  afford  unquestionable  evidence,  and  satisfactory  quantita- 
tive measurement  of  the  parallax  of  any  fixed  star. 

(807.)  The  instance  referred  to  is  that  of  a  Centauri,  one 
of  the  brightest  and  for  many  other  reasons,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  southern  stars.  From  a  series  of  obser^^a- 
tions  of  this  star,  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  by  Professor 
Henderson,  with  the  mural  circle  of  that  establishment,  a 
pftTi^llftT  to  tlie  amoimt  of  an  entire  second  was  concluded  on 
his  reduction  of  the  observations  in  question  after  liis  return 
to  England*      Subsequent  observations  by  Mr.   Maclear, 

N  N 
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partly  with  the  same,  and  partly  with  a  new  find  far  i 
efficiently  constructed  instrument  of  the  panic  descriptioi 
innde  in  the  years  1839  and  1840,  have  fully  confirmed  the 
reality  of  the  parallax  iJidicated  by  Professor  Henderson's  oh 
serrations,  though  with  a  slight  diminution  in  its  concluded 
amount,  which  comes  out  equal  to  0"-9128  or  about  |fths  of 
a  second ;  bright  stars  in  its  immediate  Tuii/hbourhood  btring 
unaffected  by  a  timilar  periodical  difplacement,  and  thus 
affording  satisfactory  proof  that  the  displacement  indicated  in 
the  case  of  the  star  in  question  is  not  merely  a  result  of  annual 
variations  of  temperature.  As  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
answer  for  bo  minute  a  quantity  as  that  by  which  this  result 
diffena  from  an  exact  second,  we  may  consider  the  distance  of 
this  star  as  approximately  cx|)rcssed  by  the  parallactic  umt 
of  distance  referred  to  in  art.  804.  fl 

(808.)  A  short  time  previous  to  the  publication*  of  tfalta 
important  result,  the  detection  of  a  sensible  and  measurable 
amount  of  parallax  in  tlie  star  N°  61  Cygni  of  FIamsteed*B 
catalogue  of  stars  was  announced  by  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer of  Konigaberg,  the  late  M.  Bessel.f  Tliis  is  a 
small  and  inconspicuous  star,  hardly  exceeding  the  sixth 
magnitude,  but  which  had  been  pointed  out  for  especial  ob- 
servation by  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  its  being  affected 
hy  &  proper  motion  (see  art.  852.),  i.  e.  a  regular  and  continu- 
ally progressive  annual  displacement  among  the  surrounding 
stars  to  the  extent  of  more  than  5"  per  annum,  a  quantity  so 
very  much  exceeding  the  average  of  similar  minute  annual 
displacements  which  many  other  stars  exhibit,  as  to  lead  to  a 
Buspidon  of  its  being  actually  nearer  to  our  system.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  similar  presumption  of  proxi- 
mity exists  also  in  the  cose  of  a  Centauri,  whose  unusually 
large  proper  motion  of  nearly  4"  per  annum  is  stated  by 
Professor  Henderson  to  have  been  the  motive  wluch  induced 
him  to  subject  his  observations  of  that  star  to  that  severe  dis- 
cussion  which   led  to  the   detection   of  its  parallax.     M. 

■  FroC    Hendenon'i   paper  ««•  read  before  the   Attronomical  Society  of 
London,  Jan.  3.  ISSS.     It  besn  dale  Dec.  £4.  1S3S. 
t  Aitroiiomiicha  Nachricbten,  Noa.  365,  366.  Dec  19.  1838. 
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Besscrs  observations  of  61  Cygni  were  commenced  in  August 
1837,  immediately  on  the  establishment  at  the  Konigsberg 
observatory  of  a  magnificent  heliomctcr^  the  workmanship 
of  the  celebrated  optician  Fraunhofer,  of  Munich^  an  instru- 
ment especially  fitted  for  the  system  of  observation  adopted ; 
which  being  totally  different  from  that  of  direct  meridional 
ob6er\'ation,  more  refined  in  its  conception^  and  susceptible  of 
far  greater  accuracy  in  its  practical  application^  we  must  now 
explain. 

(809.)  Parallax,  proper  motion,  and  specific  aberration 
(denoting  by  the  latter  phrase  that  part  of  the  aberration  of 
a  star's  light  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  its  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  and  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
at  all  events  an  exceedingly  minute  fraction  of  the  whole,) 
are  the  only  uranographical  corrections  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily affect  alike  the  apparent  places  of  two  stars  situated  in, 
or  very  nearly  in,  the  same  visual  line.  Supposing  then  two 
Stan  at  an  immense  distance,  the  one  behind  the  other,  but 
otherwise  so  situated  as  to  appear  very  nearly  along  the  same 
visual  line,  they  will  constitute  wliat  is  called  a  star  optically 
double,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  star  physically  double^  of  which 
more  hereafter.  Aberration  (that  which  is  common  to  all 
stars),  precession,  nutation,  nayy  even  refraction^  and  instru- 
menial  causes  of  apparent  displacement^  will  affect  them  alike, 
or  so  very  nearly  alike  (if  the  minute  difference  of  their 
apparent  places  be  taken  into  account)  as  to  admit  of  the 
difference  being  neglected,  or  very  accurately  allowed  for, 
by  an  easy  calculation.  If  then,  instead  of  attempting  to 
determine  by  observation  the  place  of  the  nearer  of  two  very 
unequal  stars  (which  will  probably  be  the  larger)  by  direct 
observation  of  its  right  ascension  and  polar  distance,  we 
content  ourselves  with  referring  its  place  to  that  of  its  remoter 
and  smaller  companion  by  differential  observationy  ?.  e.  by 
meaBuring  only  its  difference  of  situation  from  the  latter,  we 
are  at  once  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  making  these  cor- 
rections, and  from  all  uncertainty  as  to  their  influence  on  the 
result  And  for  the  very  same  reason,  errors  of  adjustment 
(art*  136.),  of  graduation,  and  a  host  of  instrumental  errors, 

HNS 


wlilch   woulii   for  this  delicate   purpose   fatally   nffwt   tlui| 
ftbaolutc  dcterminatiun  of  either  star's  place,  are  harinlesa 
when  only  the  difference  of  their  places,  each  equally  affected 
liy  Buch  caueea,  is  required  to  bo  known, 

(810.)  Throwing  aside  therefore  the    consideration  of  all 
these  errors  and  corrections,  and  disregarding  for  the  present 


the  ramuto  effect  of  specific  aberration  and  the  unifornaly  pi-o- 
gressivo  effect  of  proper  motion,  let  U3  trace  the  effect  of  the 
differences  of  the  parallaxes  of  two  stars  thus  juxtaposed,  or 
their  apparent  relative  distance  and  jioaition  at  various  seasons 
uf  the  year.  Now  the  parallax  being  inversely  as  the  distance, 
the  dimenuons  of  the  small  ellipses  apparently  described 
(art.  805.)  by  each  star  on  the  concave  surfaee  of  the  heavens 
by  parallactic  displacement  will  differ,  —  the  nearer  star 
describing  the  larger  ellipse.  But  both  stars  lying  very 
nearly  in  the  same  direction  from  the  sun,  these  ellipses  will 
be  similar  and  ^milorly  situated.  Suppose  S  and  j  to  be  the 
positions  of  the  two  «tars  as  seen  from  the  bud,  and  let 
A B C D,  abed,  be  their  parallactic  ellipses ;  then,  since 
they  will  be  at  all  times  similarly  situated  in  these  ellipses, 
when  the  one  star  is  seen  at  A,  the  other  will  be  seen  at  a. 
When  the  earth  has  made  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  in  its 
orbit,  their  apparent  places  will  be  B5;  when  another 
quarter,  C  c ;  and  when  another,  D  d.  If,  then,  we  measure 
carefully,  with  micrometers  adapted  for  the  purpose,  their 
apparent  situation  with  respect  to  each  other,  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  we  should  perceive  a  periodical  change. 
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both  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  them,  and  in  the 
distance  between  their  centers.  For  the  lines  A  a  and  C  c 
cannot  be  parallel,  nor  the  lines  B  b  and  D  d  equal,  unless 
the  ellipees  be  of  equal  dimensions,  t.  e.  unless  the  two 
stars  have  the  same  parallax,  or  are  equidistant  from  the 
earth. 

(811.)  Now,  micrometers,  properly  mounted,  enable  us 
to  meajsure  very  exactly  both  the  distance  between  two 
objects  which  can  be  seen  together  in  the  same  field  of  a 
telescope,  and  the  position  of  the  line  joining  them  with 
respect  to  the  horizon,  or  the  meridian,  or  any  other  deter- 
minate direction  in  the  heavens.  The  double  image  micro- 
meter, and  especially  the  heliometer  (art.  200,  201.)  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  images  of  the  two 
stars  formed  side  by  side,  or  in  the  same  line  prolongc<l, 
however  momentarily  displaced  by  temporary  refraction  or 
instrumental  tremor,  move  tagethery  preserving  their  relative 
situation,  the  judgment  of  which  is  no  way  disturbed  by  such 
irregular  movements.  The  heliometer  also,  taking  in  a 
greater  range  than  ordinary  micrometers,  enables  us  to  com- 
pare one  large  star  with  more  than  one  adjacent  small  one, 
and  to  select  such  of  the  latter  among  many  near  it,  as  shall 
be  most  favourably  situated  for  the  detection  of  any  motion 
in  the  lai^  one,  not  participated  in  by  its  neighbours. 

(812.)  The  star  examined  by  Bessel  has  two  such  neigh- 
bours, both  very  minute,  and  therefore  probably  very  distant, 
most  favourably  situated,  the  one  {s)  at  a  distance  of  7'  42", 
the  other  {s^)  at  11'  46"  from  the  large  star,  and  so  situated, 
that  their  directions  from  that  star  mnJce  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  each  other.  The  elTect  of  parallax  therefore  would 
necessarily  cause  the  two  distances  S  s  and  S  ^  to  vary  so 
as  to  attain  their  maximum  and  minimum  values  alternately 
at  three-monthly  intervals,  and  this  is  what  was  actually 
observed  to  take  place,  the  one  distance  being  always  nioiit 
rapidly  on  the  increase  or  decrease  when  the  other  was 
stationary  (the  uniform  effect  of  proper  motion  being  under- 
stood of  course  to  be   always  duly  accounted  for).     This 

alternation,  though  so  small  in  amount  as  to  indicate,  as  a  final 

V  y  J 
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TCBult,  n  parallax,  or  rather  a  difference  of  parallaxca  bctwc€ 
the  largo  and  small  etarj  of  hardly  more  thau  one  third  of  ■ 
eecoiid,  waa  maintaiued  with  such  regularity  oa  to  leave  noifl 
room  for  reasonable  doubt  as  to  ita  causCi  and  having  bee 
confirmed  by  the  further  continuance  of  theao  observational 
nnd  quite  recently  by  the  exact  coincidence  between  the  resnlfc  1 
thua  obtained,  and  that  deduced  by  M.  Peters  from  obscr^fl 
Tationa  of  the  same  star  at  the  observatory  of  Pulkova',  i 
considered  on  all  hands  09  fully  established.     The  jmniUu 
of  this  star  finally  resulting  from  Besael'fl  observation  is  0"-34ft* 
BO  that  its  distance  from  our  eystem  ie  very  nearly  threAfl 
parallactic  units,  (Art.  804.) 

(813.)  The  bright  star  a  Lyno  has  also  near  it,  at  only 
43"  distance  (and  therefore  wjthja  the  reach  of  the  paralldtn 
wire  or  ordinary  double  image  micrometer)  a  very  minuto 
Htar,  which  has  been  subjected  since  1835  to  a  severe  and 
assiduous  scrutiny  by  M.  Struve,  on  the  same  principle  of 
(Ufierential  obserwition.  lie  haa  thus  established  the  eiia- 
tence  of  a  measurable  amount  of  parallax  in  the  large  star, 
less  indeed  than  that  of  61  Cygni  (being  only  about  i  of 
a  second),  but  yet  sufficient  (such  was  the  delicacy  of  his 
measurements)  to  justify  this  excellent  observer  in  announcing 
the  result  as  at  least  highly  probable,  on  the  strength  of  only 
five  nights' observation,  in  1835  and  1836.  This  probability, 
the  continuation  of  the  measures  to  the  end  of  1838  and  the 
corroborative,  thou^  not  in  this  case  precisely  coincident^ 
result  of  Mr.  Peters's  investigations  have  converted  into  a 
certainty.  M.  Struve  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  bring 
into  practical  application  this  method  of  observation,  which, 
though  proposed  for  the  purpose,  and  its  great  advantages 
pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Herschel  so  early  as  1781  f, 
remained  long  unproductive  of  any  result,  owing  portly  to 
the   imperfection  of  micrometers  for  the  measHrement  of 

•  Wiih  the  great  Terlicnl  circle  by  Erltl. 

t  It  hna  bvcn  tefgrred  eien  lo  Gnlilpo.  But  the  eeneral  eiplanat'ion  of 
Pursllax  in  Iho  Sfstvina  Comiicum,  Dial.  iii.  p.  271  (I^yden  edit.  1699)  lo 
which  tlio  reference  aripl'c",  'Iocs  not  touch  anj  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
ease,  oi  meet  any  of  its  dilEculiies. 
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distance,  and  partly  to  a  reason  which  we  shall  presently 
have  oocttsion  to  refer  to. 

(814.)  If  the  component  individuals  S,  s  {Jig,  art.  810.) 
be  (as  18  often  the  case)  very  close  to  each  oilier,  the  pa- 
rallactic variation  of  their  angle  of  position,  or  the  extreme 
angle  included  between  the  lines  Aa,  Cc,  may  be  very  con- 
riderable,  even  for  a  small  amount  of  difference  of  paral- 
laxes between  the  largo  and  small  stars.  For  instance  in 
the  cade  of  two  adjacent  stars  15^^  asunder,  and  otherwise 
favourably  situated  for  observation,  an  annual  fluctuation  to 
and  fro  in  the  apparent  direction  of  their  line  of  junction  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  degree  (a  quantity  which  could  not 
escape  notice  in  the  means  of  niunerous  and  careful  measure- 
ments) would  correspond  to  a  difference  of  parallax  of  only 
^  of  a  second.  A  difference  of  V  between  two  stars  appa- 
rently situated  at  5^^  distance  might  cause  an  oscillation  in 
that  line  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  ll'',  and  if  nearer  one 
proportionally  still  greater.  This  mode  of  observation  has 
not  yet  been  put  in  practice,  but  seems  to  offer  great  ad- 
vantages.* 

(815.)  The  following  is  a  list  of  stars  to  which  parallax 
has  been  up  to  the  present  time  more  or  less  probably 

assigned: 

// 

a  Centauri    «  •  -  •  0*913  (Henderson.) 

61  Cygni         ....  0*348  (Ue«eL) 

•  Lrro  ....  0-261  (Stnivc.) 

Suius  ....  0*230  (Henderson.) 

ISSO  Groombridget        -  -  -  0*226  (Peters.) 

I  Ursae  M^joris  -  -  -  0*133     ditto. 

Arcturus    -  -  -  -  0*1S7     ditto. 

Polaris        ....  0*067     ditta 

Capella      ....  0-046     ditto. 

Although  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  last  four  of  thc^c 
results  deprives  them  of  much  numerical  reliance,  it  is  at 
least  certidn  tliat  the  parallaxes  by  no  means  follow  the  order 
of  magnitudes,  and  this  is  farther  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
Cygni,  one  of  M.  Petcrs's  stars,  shows  absolutely  no  indica- 
tions of  any  measurable  parallax  whatever. 

*  See  Pliil.  Trans.  1826,  p.  266.  et  geg,  and  1827,  for  a  list  of  stars  well 
adapted  for  such  observation,  with  the  times  of  the  year  naost  favourable.— Tha 
list  in  Pliil.  Trans.  1826,  is  incorrect. 

t  Groombridge*8  catalogue  of  circumpolar  stars. 
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*16.)  From  tbc  distance  of  the  stars  wc  are  naturally  led 
to  the  consideration  of  their  reul  nuignitudca.  But  here  a 
difficidty  arises,  which,  eo  far  as  wc  cun  judge  of  what  o{itical 
instruments  are  capable  of  effecting,  must  alnaj-n  reuiaia 
insuperable.  Telescopes  afford  us  ouly  negative  information 
as  to  the  apparent  angular  diameter  of  any  star.  The  round, 
well-defined,  planetary  discs  which  good  telescopes  shuw 
when  turned  upon  any  of  the  brighter  stars  are  phaiuouena 
of  diffraction,  dependent,  though  at  present  somewhat  enig- 
matically, on  the  mutual  interference  of  the  rays  of  light. 
They  are  consequently,  so  far  as  this  inquiry  ia  conccruwl, 
;  ojiticnl  illusions,  and  have  therefore  been  termed  spuriout 
discs.  The  proof  of  tliis  is  that  teleacopos  of  different  ajrei^ 
tures  and  magnifying  powers,  when  applied  for  the  purjioae 
of  measuring  tlicir  angular  diameters,  give  different  rcHults,  tlie 
greater  aperture  (even  with  the  same  magnifying  power) 
giving  the  smaller  disc.  That  tho  tnie  disc  of  even  a  large 
and  bright  star  can  have  but  a  very  minute  angular  measure, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  in  the  oocultation  of  such  a  b( 
by  the  moon,  its  extinction  is  absolutely  inslaiitaneous,  not  tli^ 
smallest  trace  of  gradual  diminution  of  light  being  perceptible. 
The  apparent  or  spurious  disc  also  remains  perfectly  round  and 
of  its  full  size  up  to  the  instant  of  disappearance,  which  could 
not  be  the  case  were  it  a  real  object.  If  our  sun  were 
removed  to  the  distance  expressed  by  our  parallactic  unit 
(art  804.),  its  apparent  diameter  of  32'  3"  would  be  reduced 
to  only  0"O0EI3,  or  less  than  the  hundredth  of  a  second, a 
quantity  which  we  have  not  the  smallest  reason  to  hope  any 
practical  improvement  in  telescopes  will  ever  show  as  an 
object  having  distinguishable  form. 

(8 1 7.)  There  remjuns  therefore  only  the  indication  which  the 
quantity  of  light  they  scud  to  us  may  afford.  But  here  again 
another  difficulty  besets  ua.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  so  im- 
mensely superior  in  intensity  to  that  of  any  star,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  obtain  any  direct  comparison  between  them. 
But  by  using  tbc  moon  as  an  intermediate  term  of  comparison 
it  may  be  done,  not  indeed  with  much  precision,  but  sufficiently 
well  to  siitisfy  in  some  degree  our  cui-iosity  ou  the  subject. 
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Now  a  Centauri  has  been  directly  compared  with  tlie  moon  by 
the  method  expkined  in  Art  783.  By  a  mean  of  eleven  such 
comparisons  made  in  various  states  of  the  moon,  duly  reduced 
and  making  the  proper  allowance  on  photometric  principles 
for  the  moon's  light  lost  by  transmission  through  the  lens  and 
prism,  it  appears  that  the  mean  quantity  of  light  sent  to  the 
earth  by  a  fiill  moon  exceeds  that  sent  by  a  Centauri  in  the 
proportion  of  27408  to  1.  Now  Wollaston,  by  a  method 
apparently  unobjectionable,  foimd  *  the  proportion  of  the 
Sim's  light  to  that  of  the  full  moon  to  be  that  of  801072  to  1. 
Combining  these  results,  we  find  the  light  sent  us  by  the  sun 
to  be  to  that  sent  by  a  Centauri  as  21,955,000,000,  or  about 
twenty-two  thousand  millions  to  1.  Hence  from  the  parallax 
assigned  above  to  that  star,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  its 
intrinsic  splendour,  as  compared  with  that  of  our  sun  at  equal 
distances,  is  2*3247,  that  of  the  sim  being  unity.f 

(818.)  The  light  of  Sirius  is  four  times  that  of  a  Centauri 
and  its  paraUax  only  0''-230.  (Art.  230.)  This  in  effect 
ascribes  to  it  an  intrinsic  splendour  equal  to  63*02  times  that 
of  our  suiL  X 

*  WollMton,  Phfl.  Trans.  182D.  p.  27. 

t  Jlca«ftf  tf  AttroHomieal  Observations  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  §fc.  Art.  278. 
p.  S63.  If  only  the  results  obtained  near  the  quadratures  of  tlic  moon  (which 
is  the  situation  most  faTOurable  to  eiactness)  be  used,  the  resulting  value  of  the 
intrinsic  light  of  the  star  (the  sun  being  unity)  is  4*1586.  On  the  other 
haodf  if  ooly  thoce  procured  near  the  full  moon  (the  worxt  time  for  ob;«ryation) 
be  employed,  the  remit  is  1  -4017.  Discordances  of  this  kind  will  startle  no  one 
convcTMnt  with  Photometry.  That  a  Centauri  really  emits  more  li{;ht  than 
our  sun  must,  we  conceive^  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact  To  those  who 
may  refer  to  tlie  work  cited  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  quantity  there 
designated  by  M,  expresses,  on  the  scale  there  adopted,  500  times  the  actual 
illuminating  power  €>f  the  moon  at  the  time  of  observation,  that  of  the  mean 
full  moon  being  unity. 

f  See  die  work  above  cited,  p.  367. — Wollaston  makes  theli/;ht  of  Sirius  one 
80^000-millionth  of  the  sun*8.  Steinheil  by  a  very  uncertain  method  found  (^  » 
(3886500/  X  Aretunis. 
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COMMON    CENTEU. SVSTEMATIO    PARALLAX    AND  ABERRATION. 

EFFECT  OK  THE  MOTION  OF  LIGHT    IN  ALTERING  THE  APPARENT 
PERIOD  OF  A  BINARI  STAB. 

(819.)  Now,  for  wliat  purpose  ore  we  to  suppose  such 
magnificent  bodies  scattered  through  the  abyss  of  space? 
Surely  not  to  illuminate  our  nights,  which  an  additional  moon 
of  the  thousandth  part  of  the  size  of  our  own  would  do  much 
better,  nor  to  sparkle  as  a  pageant  void  of  meaning  and  rea- 
lity, and  bewilder  us  among  vain  conjectures.  Useful,  it  is 
true,  they  are  to  man  as  points  of  exact  and  permanent 
reference ;  but  he  must  have  studied  astronomy  to  little 
imrpoae,  who  can  suppose  man  to  be  the  only  object  of  liis 
Creator's  care,  or  who  does  not  see  in  the  vast  and  wonderful 
npiKiratus  around  us  provision  for  other  races  of  animated 
beings.  The  planets,  as  we  have  seen,  derive  tlicir  light. from 
the  sun  j  but  that  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  stars.  These 
doubtless,  then,  ai'C  themselves  suns,  and  may,  pcrha{)s,  each 
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in  its  sphere,  be  the  presiding  center  round  which  other 
planets,  or  bodies  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception  from 
tnj  analogy  offered  by  our  own  system,  may  be  circulating. 

(820.)  Analogies,  however,  more  than  conjectural,  are  not 
wanting  to  indicate  a  correspondence  between  the  dynamical 
laws  which  preyailin  the  remote  regions  of  the  stars  and  those 
which  govern  the  motions  of  our  own  system.  Wherever  we 
can  trace  the  law  of  periodicity — the  regular  recurrence  of 
the  same  phflsnomena  in  the  same  times — we  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  rotatory  or  orbitual  motion. 
Among  the  stars  are  several  which,  though  no  way  distin- 
guishable firom  others  by  any  apparent  change  of  place,  nor 
by  any  diffierence  of  appearance  in  telescopes,  yet  undergo 
a  more  or  less  regular  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of 
lustre^  involving  in  one  or  two  cases  a  complete  extinction 
and  revival  These  are  called  periodical  stars.  The  longest 
known  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  star  Omicroriy 
in  the  constellation  Cetus  (sometimes  called  Mira  Ccti),  which 
was  first  noticed  as  variable  by  Fabricius  in  1596.  It 
qipeais  about  twelve  times  in  eleven  years,  or  more  exactly 
in  a  period  of  331^  15^  7^;  remains  at  its  greatest  bright- 
neas  about  a  fortnight,  being  then  on  some  occasions  equal 
to  a  laige  star  of  the  second  magnitude ;  decreases  during 
about  three  months,  till  it  becomes  completely  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  in  which  state  it  remains  about  five  months : 
and  continues  increasing  during  the  remainder  of  its  period. 
Soch  IS  the  general  coiurse  of  its  phases.  It  does  not  always 
however  return  to  the  same  degree  of  brightness,  nor  increase 
and  diminish  by  the  same  gradations,  neither  arc  the  successive 
intervals  of  its  maxima  equaL  From  the  recent  observations 
and  inquiries  into  its  history  by  M.  Argelandcr,  the  mean 
period  above  assigned  would  appear  to  be  subject  to  a  cyclical 
fluctuation  embracing  eighty-eight  such  periods,  and  liaving 
the  effect  of  gradually  lengthening  and  shortening  alternately 
those  intervals  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  days  one  way  and 
the  other.*  The  irregularities  in  tlic  degree  of  brightness 
attained    at    the    maximimi    ai'c   probably   also  periodical. 

*   Astronom.  Nachr.  No.  O'2'l. 
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llevnlius  rcliitcs*  tlmt  diiriiig  tlie  four  years  between  October 
1672  and  December  1C76  it  did  not  iippcor  at  all.  It  wm 
uniiaiially  bright  on  October  5.  1839  (the  epoch  of  its  maxi- 
mum for  that  year  according  to  M.  Argelander'e  observations) 
when  it  exceeded  «  Ccti  and  equalled  ^  Auriga;  in  lustre 

(821.)  Another  very  remarkable  periodical  star  is  that 
called  Algol,  or  j3  Pcrsei.  It  is  usually  risible  as  a  star  of 
the  second  magnitude,  and  such  it  continues  for  the  spiice 
of  2*  13^'',  when  it  suddenly  begins  to  diioinisli  in  splendour,  i 
and  in  about  3^  hours  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  magnitude,  rt ' 
which  it  continues  about  15"  It  then  begins  again  to  ia^ 
crease,  and  in  3^  hours  more  is  restored  to  its  usual  brightneee^ 
going  through  all  its  changes  in  2"  20"  48"  58''5.  Tliis  m*- 
luarkabb  law  of  variation  certainly  appears  strongly  to 
euggest  tlic  revolution  round  it  of  some  opaque  body,  whJcli 
when  interposed  between  us  and  Algol,  cuts  oiF  a  large 
portion  of  its  light ;  and  this  is  accordingly  the  view  taken  of 
the  matter  by  Goodricke,  to  whom  we  owe  tlie  discovery  of 
this  remarkable  fact  ti  in  the  year  1782;  since  which  time 
the  same  jjhfcnoinena  have  continued  to  be  observed,  but  with 
thJ3  rciuajiuble  additiuuid  point  of  interest;  viz,  that  iLo 
more  recent  observations  aa  compared  with  the  earlier  onea 
indicate  a  diminution  in  the  periodic  time.  The  latest  ob- 
servations of  Argelander,  Heis,  and  Schmidt,  even  go  to  prove 
that  this  diminution  is  not  uniformly  progressive,  but  is  ac- 
tually proceeding  with  accelerated  rapidity,  which  however 
will  pi-obably  uot  continue,  but,  like  other  cyclical  combina- 
tions in  astronomy,  will  by  degrees  relax,  and  then  be 
changed  into  on  increase,  according  to  laws  of  periodicity 
which,  as  well  aa  their  causes,  remain  to  be  discovered.     The 

■  lalande'i  Astronomy,  Art.  794. 

t  Tlic  ume  JiK>i<rerf  appears  to  han  bren  made  nearly  about  the  umt  lime 
by  Palitich,  a  rarmer  of  Pruliti,  near  Dresden,  —  a  peuanl  by  staliun,  sil  aslro- 

henven*,  had  been  led  to  notice  among  so  many  thousand  stars  this  one  «  dis- 
tinguished Trom  Ilie  rest  by  jti  variaiiun,  and  lioil  ascertained  its  period.  Tlie 
ume  Palilich  waa  also  the  first  Irj  re-discon'r  the  predicted  comet  of  Halley  id 
nSO,  which  he  saw  nearly  a  month  before  any  of  the  aatronomera,  wbo,  armed 
«ill.  their  telcwojies,  were  aiiiioiisly  iiutchinje  its  return.  IIimb  airocdoUa 
carry  >u  bock  to  tlie  era  of  ibe  ClialJean  ^ijihcrdi. 
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first  fniniTniiin  of  this  star  in  the  year  1844  occurred  on  Jan. 
3.  at  4**  14"*  Greenwich  mean  time.* 

(822).  The  star  8  in  the  constellation  Ccphcus  is  also  sub- 
ject to  periodical  variations^  whicli^  from  the  cpocli  of  its  first 
observation  by  Goodricke  in  1784  to  the  present  tune,  have 
been  continued  with  perfect  regularity.  Its  period  from 
minimum  to  minimum  is  5^  8^  47°^  39**5,  the  first  or  e])oclial 
nunimum  for  1849  falling  on  Jan.  2.  3*»  13°*  37»  M.  T.  at 
Grreenwich.  The  extent  of  its  variation  is  fi-om  the  fifth  to 
between  the  third  and  fourth  magnitudes.  Its  increase  is 
more  rapid  than  its  diminution,  the  intenal  between  the 
minimum  and  maximum  of  its  light  being  only  1^  14^  wliile 
that  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum  is  3^  19**. 

(823.)  The  periodical  star  /8  Lyme,  discovered  by  Good- 
ricke also  in  1784,  has  a  period  which  has  been  usually  stated 
at  from  6*  9^  to  6**  11^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  about 
this  interval  of  time  its  light  undergoes  a  remarkable  diminu- 
tion and  recovery.  The  more  accurate  observations  of  M. 
Aigelander  however  have  led  him  to  conclude  f  the  true 
period  to  bo  12*  21»»  53"  10«,  and  that  in  this  period  a  double 
maximum  and  minimum  takes  place,  the  two  maxima  being 
neariy  equal  and  both  about  the  3-4  magnitude,  but  the 
minimft  considerably  uncqiuU,  viz.  4*3  and  4'5in.  In  addition 
to  this  curious  subdivision  of  the  whole  interval  of  chancre 
into  two  semi-periods,  we  are  presented  in  the  case  of 
this  star  with  another  instance  of  slow  alteration  of  ^)erio(1, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  itself  periodical.  From 
the  epoch  of  its  discovery  in  1784  to  the  year  1840  the  [)criod 
was  continually  lengthening,  but  more  and  more  slowly, 
till  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch  it  ceased  to  increase,  and  has 
since  been  slowly  on  the  decrease.  As  an  cpocli  for  the 
least  or  absolute  minimum  of  this  star,  ]M.  Argelander's  cal- 
calationa  enable  us  to  assign  1846  January  3*  0^  9™  53" 
6.M.T. 

(824.)  Another  periodical  star  whose  changes  have  been 

•  Att  Nach.  No.  47S. 

t  AstroD.  Nachr.  No.  624.     See  also  Uic  Toluablc  papers  by  tliU  excellent 
in  A.  N.  Noi.  417,  455,  &c 
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carefully  observed  is  ij  Aquilie  or  Antinoi,  first  pointed  out 
hy  I'igott  ill  1784  (a  year  fertile  in  eucli  discoveries)  as  be- 
longing to  that  class,  Ita  period  ia  7*  4''  13°  53",  the  firet 
miuimum  for  1849  occurriug  ou  Jan.  2.  at  19''  22""  55'  G.  M.T. 
It  occupies  fifty-seven  liours  in  its  increase  fiom  5m  to  i-Sni, 
and  115  hours  in  its  decrease. 

(825.)  These  arc  all  the  variable  stars  wliich  have  been 
observed  tfIiIi  sufficient  cai-e  and  for  a  euflicient  length  of 
tamo  to  enable  us  to  speak  witli  precision  as  to  their  periods, 
epochs,  and  phases  of  brightness.  But  the  number  of  tho^ 
whose  period  is  approximately  or  roughly  kao^vn  ia  consi- 
derable, and  of  those  whose  change  is  certain,  though  its  period 
and  limits  are  as  yet  unknown,  still  more  so.  The  following 
tabic  inchidca  the  principal  among  them,  ttiougli  each  year 
adds  to  th^  number :  — 


^. 

,.„.,. 

Chv>«r 

DlKonmdbr 

d    <iK 

■0 

BPemei  (Algol) 

3B673 

a 

4 

Goodricke.  1782. 

XTmuri        .         .         .         . 

4  + 

* 

5-4 

B««nddl.  1(148. 

C«plid      .         -         -         - 

5-3664 

3'4 

5 

Goodriete,  17^4. 

t,  AqulW     .         .         .         ■ 

7-1763 

3-4 

4'5 

Pigolt,  1784. 

•  Cuicri    n.    A.    (1800)- 

B^SS-SN.  p.  a70«  15' 

9-OlS 

7-B 

10 

Hind.  IBIS. 

10-2 

4-3 

4'5 

Sclitnicit.  1847. 

0L.jTm        .         .         .         . 

J29I19 

3-4 

4-S 

Goodrickc,  1784. 

a  Heroulii  .... 

63  + 

3 

4 

llerichel,  1796. 

59  B.  Sculi    R.  A.    IBOl  ~ 

1«<'37-;N.P.D.-9S=S7' 

7iaoo 

5 

0 

Pigott.  1795. 

.Auriga    -        .        .        . 

BSO  + 

3 

4 

Hei..  1846. 

.C«i(Mi«)^^   -      ^-^^    - 

33163 

a 

0 

F.bricio«,  JS9S. 

15'46"45'iP,D.  740HO'3a" 

335  + 

7? 

0 

Harding,  1826. 

xCygni      .        .        -        - 

396 '875 

11 

Kirch.  1687. 

.  Hjdr»(B.A.C.  4501.)   . 

494  + 

4 

10 

M«,ddi,  1704. 

•Cophel{B.A.C.  7582.)     - 

5  or  6  y™rs 

6 

Ileiselicl,  I7K9. 

34  CyBni(B.A.  C.  6990.)   - 

IS  yem  + 

0 

Janwn,  1603. 

•L«jiiri(aA.C934S.)      - 

Ma„y  j>»« 

6 

0 

K«b.  naa. 

K  Sagumrii 

Ditio 

6 

Hallev,  167fi. 

ip  tcoiiU       -          .          .          - 

Ditto 

6 

0 

Montansrr,  J6G7. 

i-S 

IItiac)>«l     Juu'.. 
1843? 

„       jrg 

•Virgin"    n.  A.    (IB40)  — 

li!"3"'jN.P.D.8aOH' 

US  days 

6-7 

HaHmg.  ISM. 

•  LoronsBnr.  (D.  A.  C.S35(i) 

IDi  monlhl 

Pigolt.  1795. 

7  Ariet>3(B.A.C5S].)       > 

5  yearn? 

Piaai.  1798. 

1  AfB^       .         -         -         - 

IrregulBT 

1 

4 

Burehell,  ISST, 
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Star. 

Period. 

ChAnm 
of  Mag. 

Discovered  by 

■ 

from 

to 

f\  *  1 1 1  * 

Irregular 

1 

12 

Ilerschcl   Jun'., 
1836. 

m  Una  Mi^}oru   •        •        • 

Some  years 

1-2 

2 

Ditto,  1846. 

V  Una  M^ioris   ... 

Ditto 

1-2 

2 

Ditto,  1846. 

$  Vnm  VTinont  - 

2  or  3  years  ? 

2 

2-3 

Struve,  1838. 

•  CHsiopeuB        ... 

225  days? 

2 

2-3 

Ilerschcl     Jun'., 
1838. 

•  Hydni     .        .        .        . 

29  or  30  days? 

2-3 

3 

Ditto,  1837. 

•R.  A.(1847.>«39>>58B57*'9 

N.P.  D..800  17' 30" 

Unknown 

8? 

0 

Hind,  1848. 

•  R-  A.  (1848.)-7>'  S3«  S5»^ 

N.P.D..660  11' 56" 

Ditto 

9 

0 

Ditto,  1848. 

•R.  A.(1848.)-7*40«  10»S 

N.P.D.->650  5S'S9" 

Ditto 

9 

0 

Ditto,  1848. 

New  •   R.  A.   «2>»  21™  0«-4 

(1M8.)N.P.D.  too© 42' 40" 

Ditto 

7-8 

0 

Riimker. 

*R.A.  (1848.)  14>>44"S9"'6 

N.  P.  D.  lOlo  45'  25" 

Ditto 

8 

910 

Schumacher. 

lUnKAbOoris   -        -        . 

Many  years 

2? 

2-3 

Matter  of  general 
remark. 

K.  B.  In  the  above  list  the  letters  B.  A.  C.  indicate  the  catalogue  of  the 
Brhiah  Aaaoeiation,  B.  the  catalogue  of  Bode.  Numbers  before  the  numc  of  the 
•onsldlation  (at  34  Cygni)  denote  Flamstced's  stars.  Since  this  table  was  drawn 
vm  fiMir  additional  stars,  variable  from  the  8th  or  9th  magnitude  to  O,  have  been 
commimieated  to  us  by  Mr.  Hind,  whose  places  arc  as  follows :  ( 1 . )  R.  A.  I**  38*" 
«4»5  N.  P.  D.  81®  9'  39" ;  (2.)  4*  50"  42%  82®  6'  36"  (1846) ;  (3.)  8*>  43"  8«, 
86®  11'  (1800);  (4.)  22»»  12™  9\  820  59'  24"  (1800).  Mr.  Hind  remarks  that 
about  several  variable  stars  some  degree  of  haziness  is  perceptible  at  their  mini. 
Binm.  Have  thej  clouds  revolving  round  them  as  planetary  or  comctary  attend- 
ants? He  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  red  colour  predominates 
amoag  wiabie  stars  generally.  The  double  star.  No  27 1 8  of  Stni ve*s  Catalogue, 
R.  A.  SO^  34",  P.  D.  77^  54',  is  stated  by  the  author  to  be  variable.  Captain 
Rnyth  (Celestial  Cycle,  i.  274. )  mentions  also  3  Leonis  and  1 8  Leonis  as 
varnUe,  tlie  former  from  6"  to  0,  P— 78  days,  the  latter  from  5"  to  10",  P» 
81I'SS\  but  without  citing  any  authority.  Piazzi  sets  down  96  and  97  Virgi. 
■ia  end  38  Herenlis  at  variable  stars.  [The  blood-red  star,  4^  51 "  50*9',  1 029  2^ 
4"  (1850).  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind,  b  stated  by  Schmidt  (Ast.  Nachr.  760.)  to 
have  been  aeon  by  him  6m.  in  Jan.  1 850,  an<l  to  have  totally  disappeared  in 
Dee  ISSOand  Jan.  1851.] 

(826.)  Irregularities  similar  to  those  wliich  have  been 
noticed  in  the  case  of  o  Ccti,  in  respect  of  the  maxima  and 
minima,  of  brightness  attained  in  successive  })eriods^  have  been 
also  obBerved  in  several  others  of  the  stars  in  the  foregoing 
Est  X  ^S"^>  ^^^  example,  is  stated  by  Cassini  to  have  been 
icaicely  visible  throughout  the  years  1699,  1700,  1701,  at 
Aofle  times  when  it  was  expected  to  bo  most  conspicuous. 
Ka  59  Scuti.  is  sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  its 
BUfumum^  and  aometimes  not  so,  and  its  maximum  is  also  very 
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irregular.     Pigott'a  variable  star  in  Corona  ia  Btalcd  by  J 
Argelander  to  vary  for  the  moat  part  so  little  that  the  uoiuiled  " 
eye  am  hardly  decide  on  Its  maxima  and  niiiiimii,  while  yet 
after  the  lajrae  of  whole  years  of  these  elight  fluctuatioDs,  they 
suddenly  become  so  great  that  the  star  completely  vanishes. 
The  variations  of  a  Orionis,  which  were  most  striking  and  un- 
equivocal in  the  years  1830^1840,  within  the  years  since  ' 
elapsed   became   much  less  conspicuous.      They  seem  now 
(Jan.  1849)  to  have  recomracnccd. 

(827.)  These  irregularities  prepare  us  for  other  phicnonnena 
of  stellar  variation,  which  have  hitherto  been  reduced  to  no 
law  of  periodicity,  and  must  be  looked  upon,  in  relation  to 
our  ignorance  and  inexperience,  as  altogether  casual ;  or,  if 
periodic,  of  periods  too  long  to  have  occurred  more  than  once 
within  the  limits  of  recorded  observation.  Tlic  phenomena 
we  allude  to  arc  those  of  Temporary  Utars,  which  have  ap- 
peared, from  time  to  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens, 
blazing  forth  with  extraordinary  lustre ;  and  after  remaining 
awliile  apparently  immovable,  have  died  away,  and  left  no 
trace.  Such  is  the  star  which,  suddenly  appearing  some  time 
nbout  the  year  125  it.  (.;.,  and  wliich  was  visible  in  the  dny 
time,  is  swd  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Hipparchus, 
and  led  him  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  stars,  the  earliest  on 
record.  Such,  too,  was  the  star  which  appeared,  A.  d. 
389,  near  a  Aquihe,  remaining  for  three  weeks  aa  bright  aa 
Venus,  and  disappearing  entirely.  In  the  years  945,  1264, 
and  I'lTS,  brilliant  stars  appeared  in  the  region  of  the  hea- 
vens between  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia ;  and,  from  the  impcr* 
feet  account  we  have  of  the  places  of  the  two  earlier,  a^  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  last,  which  was  well  determined,  as 
well  as  from  the  tolerably  near  coiucidence  of  the  intervals 
of  their  appearance,  we  may  suspect  them,  with  Goodricke, 
to  be  one  and  the  same  star,  with  a  period  of  312  or  perhaps 
of  156  years.  The  appearance  of  tlie  star  of  1572  was  so 
sudden,  that  Tycho  Brahe,  a  celebrated  Danish  astronomer, 
returning  one  evening  (the  11th  of  November)  from  his  la- 
boratory to  his  dwelling-house,  was  surprised  to  find  a  group 
of  country  people  gazbg  at  a  star,  which  he  was  sure  did'not 
exist  half  an  hour  before.     This  was  the  star  in  question.    It 
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was  then  as  bright  as  Sirius^  and  continued  to  increase  till 
it  surpassed  Jupiter  when  brightest,  and  was  visible  at  mid- 
day. It  began  to  diminish  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
and  in  March,  1574,  had  entirely  disappeared.  So,  also,  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1604,  a  star  of  this  kind,  and  not  less 
brilliant,  burst  forth  in  the  constellation  of  Serpentarius, 
which  continued  visible  till  October,  1605. 

(828.)  Similar  phaenomena,  though  of  a  less  splendid  cha- 
racter, have  taken  place  more  recently,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
star  of  the  third  magnitude  discovered  in  1670,  by  Anthelm, 
in  the  head  of  the  Swan ;  which,  after  becoming  completely 
invisible,  re-appeared,  and,  after  undergoing  one  or  two  sin- 
gular fluctuations  of  light,  during  two  years,  at  last  died  away 
entirely,  and  has  not  since  been  seen. 

(829.)  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April,  1848,  Mr.  Hind 
observed  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  or  5*4  (very  conspi- 
coous  to  the  naked  eye)  in  a  part  of  the  constellation  Opliiu- 
chus  (B.A,  16^  51»  l'-5.  N.P.D.  102^  39'  14'^,  where,  from 
perfect  familiarity  with  that  region,  he  was  certain  that  up 
to  the  5th  of  that  month  no  star  so  bright  as  9*10  m.  pre- 
viously existed.  Neither  has  any  record  been  discovered  of 
a  star  being  there  observed  at  any  previous  time.  From  the 
time  of  its  discovery  it  continued  to  diminish,  without  any 
alteration  of  place,  and  before  the  advance  of  the  season  ren- 
dered further  observation  impracticable,  was  nearly  extinct. 
Its  colour  was  ruddy,  and  was  thought  by  many  observers  to 
nndeigo  remarkable  changes,  an  effect  probably  of  its  low 
situation. 

(830.)  The  alterations  of  brightness  in  the  southern  star 
If  Argiis,  which  have  been  recorded,  are  very  singular  and 
mirprising.  In  the  time  of  Halley  (1677)  it  appeared  as  a 
star  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  Lacaille,  in  1751,  observed  it 
of  the  second.  In  the  interval  from  1811  to  1815,  it  was 
again  of  the  fourth;  and  again  from  1822  to  1826  of  the  se- 
cond. On  the  Ist  of  February,  1827,  it  was  noticed  by 
Mr.  Burchell  to  have  increased  to  the  first  magnitude,  and  to 
equal  a  Crucis.  Thence  again  it  receded  to  the  second ;  and 
so  continued  until  the  end  of  1837.     All  at  once  in  the  be 

o  o 
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iistre  so  as  ia« 
except  Sirim^  I 


ginning  of  1S38  it  suddenly  increased  in  lustre  i 
Burpasa  all  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  except  SiriiM^  1 
Conopus,  and  a.  Centauri,  which  last  star  it  nearly  equalled. 
Thence  it  again  diminished,  but  this  time  not  below  the  first 
m^nitude  until  April,  1843,  when  it  had  again  increased  bo 
as  to  surpass  Canopus,  and  nearly  equal  Siriua  in  eiJeiidour. 
"  A  strange  field  of  speculation,"  it  haa  been  remarked,  "  is 
opened  by  this  phfcnoinenon.  The  temporary  stars  heretofore 
recorded  have  all  become  totally  extinet.  Variable  etare,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  have  exhibited 
periodical  alternations,  in  some  degree  at  least  regular,  of 
splendour  and  comparative  obscurity.  But  here  we  have  a 
star  fitfully  variable  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  fluc- 
tuatioDS  are  spread  over  centuries,  apparently  in  no  settled 
period,  and  with  no  regularity  of  progression.  What  origin 
can  we  ascribe  to  these  sudden  flashes  and  relapses  ?  What 
conclusions  are  we  to  draw  as  to  the  comfort  or  habitabihty 
of  a  system  depending  for  its  supply  of  light  and  beat  on  so 
uncertMn  a  source?"  Speculations  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be 
termed  visionary,  when  we  consider  that,  from  what  has 
before  been  said,  wc  are  compelled  to  admit  a  community  of 
nature  between  the  fixed  stars  and  our  own  sun ;  and  when 
we  reflect  that  geology  testifles  to  the  &ct  of  extensive 
changes  having  taken  place  at  epochs  of  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity in  the  climate  and  temperature  of  our  globe ;  changes 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  operation  of  secondary  causes, 
such  as  a  different  distribution  of  sea  and  land,  but  which 
would  find  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  in  a  slow  variation 
of  the  supply  of  light  and  beat  afibrded  primarily  by  the  sun 
itself. 

(831.)  The  Chinese  annals  of  Ma-touan-lin  *,  in  which  stand 
offunally  recorded,  though  rudely,  remarkable  astronomical 
phcenomena,  supply  a  long  list  of  "  strange  stars,"  among 
which,  though  the  greater  part  are  evidently  comets,  some 
may  be  recognized  as  helongbg  in  all  probability  to  the  class 
of  Temporary  Stars  as  above  characterized.  Such  is  that 
which  is  recorded  to  have  appeared  in  a.  d.  173,  between  a 
*  Tiinilited  b<r  M,  Ediraid  Biol,  Ccmnaiiuncc  dei  Tcnips,  184e. 
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and  fi  Centaury  which  (no  doubt,  scintillating  from  its  low 
flitnation)  exhibited  ''  the  five  colours/'  and  remained  visible 
bom.  December  in  that  year  till  July  in  the  next*  And 
another  which  these  annals  assign  to  a.d.  1011,  and  which 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  a  star  elsewhere  referred  to 
A.  D.  1012,  '*  which  was  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  re- 
mained yifflble  in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens  during 
three  monthj^"  *  a  situation  agreeing  with  the  Chinese  re- 
cord, which  places  it  low  in  Sagittarius.  Among  several  less 
unequivocal  is  one  referred  to  b.  g.  134,  in  Scorpio,  which 
may  possibly  have  been  Hipparchus's  star.  None  of  the 
stars  of  A.D.  389,  945,  1264,  and  1572,  however,  are  noticed 
in  these  records.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  all  the 
stars  of  this  kind  on  record,  of  which  the  places  are  distinctly 
indicated,  have  occurred,  witkotU  exception^  in  or  close  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  that  only  within  the  fol- 
lowing semicircle,  the  preceding  having  offered  no  example 
of  the  kind. 

(832.)  On  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  heavens,  and  a 
ocnnparison  of  catalogues,  many  stars  are  now  found  to  be 
rniRsing ;  and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  losses 
have  arisen  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  &om  mistaken 
entries,  and  in  some  from  planets  having  been  mistaken  for 
Btars^  yet  in  some  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  no 
mistake  in  the  observation  or  entry,  and  that  the  star  has 
really  been  observed,  and  as  really  has  disappeared  fix)m  the 
heavens.  The  whole  subject  of  variable  stars  is  a  branch  of 
practical  astronomy  which  has  been  too  little  followed  up, 
and  it  is  precisely  that  in  which  amateurs  of  the  science,  and 
especially  voyagers  at  sea,  provided  with  only  good  eyes,  or 
moderate  instruments,  might  employ  their  time  to  excellent 
advantage.  It  holds  out  a  sure  promise  of  rich  discovery, 
and  is  one  in  which  astronomers  in  established  observatories 
are  almost  of  necessity  precluded  from  taking  a  part  by  the 
nature  of  the  observations  required.     Catalogues  of  the  com- 

*  Hind,  Notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  viiL  156.,  citing  Ilepidannus. 
He  |»lec«e  the  Chinese  star  of  173  b.c.  between  a  and  fi  Caui§  Mimtrig,  but  M. 
Bioi  distanctly  u^yt  a,  fi  pitd  orUtUal  du  Cvntuun. 
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porntive  briglitnese  of  the  atara  in  each  constellation  liave 
been  conatructed  by  Sir  Wm.  Herechel,  with  the  express 
object  of  fatiilitating  these  rcaearchcs,  and  the  reader  will 
find  them,  and  a  full  account  of  his  method  of  comparison,  in 
the  PhiL  Trans,  1796,  and  subsequent  yeare. 

(833.)  We  come  now  to  a  class  of  phienomena  of  quite  a 
different  character,  and  wliich  give  us  a  real  and  positive 
insight  into  the  nature  of  at  least  some  among  the  etara,  and 
enable  us  unheal tatijigly  to  declare  Ihem  subject  to  the  same 
dynamical  laws,  and  obedient  to  the  same  power  of  gravita- 
tion, which  govemfl  our  own  system.  Wany  of  tlie  stare, 
when  examined  with  telescopes,  are  found  to  be  double,  i.  r. 
to  consist  of  two  (in  some  cases  three  or  more)  individuals 
placed  near  together.  This  might  be  attributed  to  accidental 
proximity,  did  it  occur  only  in  a  few  instances ;  but  the  fre- 
quency of  this  companionship,  the  extreme  closeness,  and,  in 
many  casea,  the  near  equality  of  the  stars  so  conjoined,  would 
alone  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  a  more  near  and  intunate 
relation  than  mere  casual  juxtaposition.  The  bright  star 
Castor,  for  example,  when  mucli  magnified,  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  two  stars  of  nearly  the  tliird  niagnitiido,  within  5"  of 
each  other.  ■  Stare  of  this  mc^nitudo,  however,  are  not  so 
common  in  the  heavens  as  to  render  it  otherwise  than  exces- 
sively improbable  that,  if  scattered  at  random,  they  would 
fall  so  near.  But  this  improbability  becomes  immensely  in- 
creased by  a  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  this  is  only  one  out 
of  a  greatmany  similar  instances.  Mitchell,  in  1767,  applying 
the  rules  for  the  calculation  of  probabilities  to  the  case  of  the 
six  brightest  stars  in  the  group  called  the  Pleiades,  found 
the  odds  to  be  500000  to  1  ag^nat  their  proximity  being 
the  mere  result  of  a  random  scattering  of  1500  stars  (which 
he  supposed  to  be  the  total  number  of  stars  of  that  magnitude 
in  the  celestial  sphere*)  over  the  heavens.  Speculating 
further  on  this,  as  an  indication  of  physical  connexion  rather 
than  fortuitous  assemblage,  he  was  led  to  aumuse  the  possi- 
bility (since  converted  into  a  certainty,  but  at  that  time, 

•  This  number  is  cornidetably  loo  siohII,  and  in  eonstqucnee,  Milehfirs  odds 
in  this  ««  malpriall)'  ovprrnlcd.  But  enough  will  remain,  if  this  be  reelificd, 
fully  to  Ijcar  out  \<h  «tguineiit.      Pl.il.  Trans,  vol.  57. 
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^antecedent  to  any  observation)  of  tlie  existence  of  compound 
stars  revolving  about  one  another,  or  rather  about  their  com- 
mon center  of  gravity.  M.  Struve,  pursuing  the  same  train 
of  thought  as  applied  specially  to  the  cases  of  double  and 
triple  combinations  of  stars,  and  grounding  his  computations 
on  a  more  perfect  enumeration  of  the  stars  visible  down  to 
the  7th  magnitude,  in  the  part  of  the  heavens  visible  at  Dor- 
pat,  calculates  that  the  odds  are  9570  to  1  against  auy  two 
stars,  from  the  Ist  to  the  7th  magnitude  inclusive,  out  of  the 
whole  possible  number  of  binary  combinations  then  visible, 
falling  (if  fortuitously  scattered)  within  4^^  of  each  other. 
Now  the  number  of  instances  of  such  binary  combinations 
actually  observed  at  the  date  of  this  calculation  was  already 
91,  and  many  more  have  since  been  added  to  the  list.  Again, 
he  calculates  that  the  odds  against  any  such  stars  fortuitously 
scattered,  fidling  within  32^^  of  a  third,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
triple  star,  is  not  less  than  173524  to  1.  Now,  four  such 
combinations  occur  in  the  heavens ;  viz.  6  Ononis,  a  Ononis, 
1 1  Monocerotis,  and  ^  Cancri.  The  conclusion  of  a  physical 
oonnenon  of  some  kind  or  other  is  therefore  unavoidable. 

(834.)  Presumptive  evidence  of  another  kind  is  furnished 
by  the  following  consideration.  Both  a  Centauri  and  61 
Cygni  are  "  Double  Stars."  Both  consist  of  two  individuals, 
nearly  equal,  and  separated  &om  each  other  by  an  interval 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  In  the  case  of  61  Cygni, 
the  stars  exceeding  the  7th  magnitude,  there  is  already  a  prim& 
fiusie  probability  of  9578  to  1  against  their  apparent  proximity. 
The  two  stars  of  a  Centauri  are  both  at  least  of  the  2nd 
magnitude,  of  which  altogether  not  more  than  about  50  or 
60  exbt  in  the  whole  heavens.  But,  waving  this  considcra- 
tion,  both  these  stars,  as  we  have  already  seen,  have  a  proper 
motion  so  considerable  that,  supposing  the  constituent  indi- 
ndnals  unconnected,  one  would  speedily  leave  the  other  be- 
lund  Yet  at  the  earUest  dates  at  which  they  were  respec- 
tively observed  these  stars  were  not  perceived  to  be  double, 
and  it  is  only  to  the  employment  of  telescopes  magnifying  at 
least  8  or  10  times,  that  we  owe  the  knowledge  we  now 
pooBCPB  of  their  being  so.     With  such  a  telescope  Lacaillc,  in 
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1761,  was  barely  able  to  perceive  the  separation  of  the  tw^l 
constituents  of  «  Centauri,  whereas,  had  one  of  them  only' J 
been  affected  with  the  observed  proper  motion,  they  ehouldfl 
then  have  been  6'  asunder.  In  these  cases  then  some  phj 
sical  connexion  may  be  regarded  as  proved  by  this  fact  alone. " 

(835.)  Sir  William  Herachel  haa  enumerated  upwards  of 
500  double  stars,  of  which  the  individuals  are  less  than  32" 
asunder.  M.  Struve,  proaecuting  the  inquiry  with  instru- 
ments more  conveniently  mounted  for  the  purpose,  and 
wrought  to  an  astonishing  pitch  of  optical  perfection,  has 
added  more  than  five  times  that  number.  And  other  ob- 
servers have  extended  still  further  the  catalogue  of  "  Double 
Stare,"  without  exhausting  the  fertility  of  the  heavens. 
Among  these  are  a  great  many  in  which  the  distance  between 
the  component  individuals  does  not  exceed  a  single  second. 
They  are  divided  into  classes  by  M.  Struve  (the  first  living 
authority  in  this  department  of  Astronomy)  according  to  the 
proximity  of  their  comiKinent  individuals.  The  first  clssa 
compriees  those  only  in  which  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
1 ";  the  2nd  those  in  which  it  exceeds  1"  but  falls  short  of  2" ; 
the  Sitl  class  extends  from  2"  lo  4"  distance;  lit  -iih  fj-om 
4"  to  8";  the  6th  from  8"  to  12";  the  6tli  from  12"  to  16"; 
the  7th  from  16"  to  24",  and  the  8th  from  24"  to  32".  Each 
class  he  agtun  subdivides  into  two  sub-classes  of  which  the 
one  under  the  appellation  of  conspicuous  double  stars  (duplices 
lucidie)  comprehends  those  in  which  both  individuals  exceed 
the  8  j  magnitude,  that  is  to  say,  are  separately  bright  enough 
to  be  easily  seen  in  any  moderately  good  telescope.  All 
others,  in  which  one  or  both  the  constituents  are  below  this 
limit  of  easy  visibility,  are  collected  into  another  snb-claaB> 
which  he  terms  retiduaiy  {Duplices  reliqtta).  This  arrange- 
ment is  so  far  convenient,  that  after  a  little  practice  in  the 
use  of  telescopes  as  applied  to  such  objects,  Jt  is  easy  to  judge 
what  optical  power  will  probably  suffice  to  resolve  a  star  of 
any  proposed  class  and  either  sub-class,  or  would  at  least  be 
BO  if  the  second  or  residuary  sub-class  were  further  subdivided 
by  placing  in  a  third  sub-class  "  delicate  "  double  stars,  or 
those  in  which  the  companion  star  is  so  very  minute  as  to 
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require  a  high  degree  of  optical  power  to  perceive  it,  of  which 
instanoes  will  presently  be  given. 

(836.)  The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  each 
class.  They  are  all  taken  from  among  the  lucid,  or  conspi- 
cuous stars,  and  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  in  possession 
of  telescopes,  and  may  be  disposed  to  try  them  on  such  ob- 
jects, will  afford  him  a  ready  test  of  their  degree  of  efficiency. 


Class  L,  V'  to  V\ 


y  Cotaom  Bor. 
y  CentaurL 
yLupL 
•  ArMtu. 
(Hcretilit. 


y  CireiiiL 

SCygni. 

t  ChaiiMeleontii. 


«  Fiwtuiik 

ilHydm. 

YCetL 

y  Leook. 

y  Corona  Auii 


■  Cnieii. 

•  Hcreulii. 

■  GcfBinomiiL 
S  OenuDonim. 
f  CcHNNyB  Bor. 


i|  Corona. 
i|  Hereulis. 
A  Caasiopeia. 
A  Ophiuchi. 
T  LupL 

Class  IL, 

(  Bootia. 
I  Casnopeue. 
iS  CftDcrL 


*]  Ophiuchi. 
^  Draconis. 
ip  Una  Mig'oria. 
X  AquiUe. 
«  Leonis. 

1"  to  2". 

(  Una  Mig'oris. 
ir  Aquila. 
ir  Corona  Bor. 


fi  Orimdi. 
y  Arifda. 
7  Dilphini, 


•  Cntauri 
ilCephei. 
p  SoQfpiL 


■  Gtmuii  Ven. 
•  Norma. 
(  PimiiiKi. 


S  Hcreulii. 
i|  Lyra. 


Class  m.,  2''  to  4''. 

y  Virginia.  {  AquariL 

i  Serpentis.  (  Orionia. 

ff  Bootia.  i  Leonis. 

f  Draconiii  i  TriangulL 

t  Hjdrae.  ic  Leporis. 

Class  IV.,  4''  to  8^ 

$  Fhcanieia.  (  Cepbei. 

m  CepheL  v  Bootis. 

A  Ononia.  p  Capricorni. 

§1  CygnL  V  Argiia. 

(  Bootia.  «  Auriga. 

Class  v.,  8"  to  12''. 

C  Antlia. 
If  Caaaiopeia. 
$  Eridani. 


Atlaa  Pleiadom. 
4  AquariL 
43  Coma. 
52  Arietia. 
66  Piscium. 


2  CamelopardL 
32  Orionia. 
52  Orionia. 


fi  Draconis. 
fi  Cania. 
p  Herculia. 
ir  Caasiopeiae. 
44  Bootia. 


fi  EridanL 
70  Ophiuchi. 
12  EridanL 
32  EridanL 
95  Herculia. 


1  Orionia. 
f  EridanL 

2  Canum  Yen. 


Class  VI.,  12'' to  16''. 

y  Volantia.  ic  Bootia. 

V  LupL  8  Mooooerotia. 

(  Ursa  M^jor.  61  CjgnL 

Class  VIL,  16"  to  24". 

$  Serpentia.  24  Comak 

IC  Corona  Aua.  41  Draconia. 

X  TaurL  61  OphiuehL 

Class  VIII.,  24"  to  32". 

K  Herculia.  x  CygnL 

K  Cephei.  23  Orionia. 
if'  Draconia. 
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(637.)  Among  the  most  remarkable  triple,  quitdrupte,  or 
multiple  stars  (for  sucli  also  occur),  ma.y  be  cDumeratedi 

B  Aadroraedn.  t  Orianu.  {  Scnrpii. 

1  Ljne.  fi  Lupi'  11  MonocerolJi. 

(Cucii.  MBoatii.  IS  L^ncii. 

Of  these,  a  Andromeda,  ft  Bootia,  and  ft-  Lupi  appear  to 
tcleecopce,  even  of  couBiderable  optictd  [jower,  only  as  ordi- 
nary double  stare;  and  it  is  only  when  excellent  iostnimenta 
are  used  that  their  smaller  companions  are  subdivided  and  found 
to  be,  in  fact,  extremely  close  double  §tara.  f  Lyrai  offers 
the  remarkable  combination  of  a  double-double  star.  Viewed 
with  a  telescope  of  low  power  it  appears  as  a  coarse  and  ea^y 
divided  double  star,  but  on  increasing  the  magnifying  power, 
eaclj  individual  is  perceived  to  be  beautifully  and  closely 
double,  the  one  pair  being  about  2J",  the  other  about  3" 
asunder.  Each  of  the  stars  ?  Cancri,  f  Scorpii,  1 1  Monoce- 
rotis,  and  13  Lyncis  consists  of  a  principal  Btar,  closely  double, 
and  a  smaller  and  more  distant  attendant,  while  i  Ononis 
presents  the  phienomenon  of  four  brilliant  principal  stars,  of 
the  respective  4lh,  8th,  7th,  and  8th  magnitudes,  forming  a 
trapezium,  the  longest  diagonal  of  which  is  2 1  "-4,  and  ac- 
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companied  by  two  excessively  minute  and  very  close  com- 
panions (as  in  the  annexed  figure),  to  perceive  both  which  ia 
one  of  the  severest  tests  which  can  be  applied  to  a  tcIescoj>e. 
(838.)  Of  the  "delicate"  sub-class  of  double  stars,  or  those 
consisting  of  very  large  and  conspicuous  principal  stars,  ac- 
companied by  very  minute  companions,  the  following  si>eci- 
mens  may  suffice : 

a  2  ConcrL.  a  Polaris.  n  CircinL  f.  Virginlj. 

■  a  C«i>ricorm.  fl  Aqiiarii,  «  Geminoruin.  x  Pfiil""'- 

■  Iiidi.  T  Hylrip.  »i  Perwi,  |fi  Auriga-, 
a  Lyiar.  '  VfJr  Majoti*.  1  Qootis.  54  Culi, 
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(839.)  To  the  amateur  of  Astronomy  the  double  stars  offer 
a  subject  of  very  pleasing  interest,  as  tests  of  the  performance 
of  his  telescopes,  and  by  reason  of  the  finely  contrasted 
coloiu^  which  many  of  them  exhibit,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
But  it  is  the  high  degree  of  physical  interest  which  attaches 
to  them,  which  assigns  them  a  conspicuous  place  in  modern 
Astronomy,  and  justifies  the  minute  attention  and  unwearied 
diligence  bestowed  on  the  measurement  of  their  angles  of 
position  and  distances,  and  the  continual  enlargement  of  our 
catalogues  of  them  by  the  discovery  of  new  ones.     It  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  under  an  impression  that  such  combinations, 
if  diligently  observed,  might  afford  a  measure  of  parallax 
through  the  periodical  variations  it  might  be  expected  to 
produce  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  small  attendant  star, 
that  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  induced  (between  the  years  1779 
and  1784)  to  form  the  first  extensive  catalogues  of  them, 
under  the  Bcrutiny  of  higher  magnifying  powers  than  had 
ever  previously  been  applied  to  such  purposes.     In  the  pur- 
suit of  this  object,  the  end  to  which  it  was  instituted  as  a 
means  was  necessarily  laid  aside  for  a  time,  until  the  accu- 
mulation of  more  abundant  materials  should  have  afforded  a 
choice  of  stars  finvourably  circumstanced  for  systematic  ob- 
servation.     Epochal  measui'es  however,  of  each  star,  were 
secured,   and,  on  resuming  the  subject,  his  attention  was 
altogether  diverted  from  the  ori^nal  object  of  the  inquiry 
by  phaenomena  of  a  very  unexpected  character,  which  at  once 
engrossed  his  whole  attention.     Instead  of  finding,  as  he  ex- 
pected, that  annual  fluctuation  to  and  fifo  of  one  star  of  a 
double  star  with  respect  to  the  other, — that  alternate  annual 
increase  and  decrease  of  their  distance  and  angle  of  position, 
which  the  parallax  of  the  earth's  annual  motion  would  pro- 
duce,— he  observed,  in  many  instances,  a  regular  progressive 
change;  in  some  cases  bearing  chiefly  on  their  distance, — in 
others  on  their  position,  and  advancing  steadily  in  one  direc- 
tion, so  as  clearly  to  indicate  either  a  real  motion  of  the  stars 
themselves,  or  a  general  rectilinear  motion  of  the  sun  and 
whole  solar  system,  producing  a  parallax  of  a  Iiighcr  order 
than  would  arise  from  the  earth's  orbitual  motioD,  and  which 
might  be  called  systematic  paralLix. 
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(840.)  Supposing  the  two  etars,  and  also  the  flun,  in  motion 
independently  of  each  other,  it  is  clear  that  for  the  interval 
of  several  years,  these  motions  must  be  regarded  as  rectilinear 
and  uniform.  Hence,  a  very  slight  acqiiEuntance  with  geo- 
metrj-  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  apparent  motion  of  one 
star  of  a  double  star,  referred  to  the  other  as  a  center,  and 
mapped  down,  as  it  were,  on  a  plane  in  which  that  other  shall 
be  taken  for  a  fixed  or  zero  point,  can  be  no  other  than  a 
right  line.  This,  at  least,  must  be  the  case  if  the  stars  be 
independent  of  each  other ;  but  it  will  be  otherwise  if  they 
have  a  physical  connexion,  such  aa,  for  instance,  real  proxi- 
mity and  mutual  gravitation  would  eatabhsh.  In  that  case, 
they  would  describe  orbita  round  each  other,  and  round  their 
common  center  of  gravity;  and  therefore  the  apparent  path 
of  either,  referred  to  the  other  as  fixed,  instead  of  being  a 
portion  of  a  str^ght  line,  would  be  bent  into  a  curve  concave 
towards  that  other.  The  observed  motions,  however,  were 
so  slow,  that  many  years'  observation  was  required  to  ascer- 
tain this  point ;  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  until  the  year 
1803,  twenty-five  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
quiry, that  any  thing  like  a  pomtivo  conclusion  could  be  come 
to  respecting  the  rectilinear  or  orbitual  charactei  of  the  ob- 
served changes  of  poeition. 

(841.)  In  that,  and  the  subsequent  year,  it  waa  distinctly 
announced  by  him,  in  two  papers,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Boyai  Society  for  those  years',  that  there 
exist  sidereal  systems,  composed  of  two  stars  revolving  about 
.  each  other  in  regular  orbits,  and  constituting  what  may  be 
termed  binary  stars,  to  distinguish  them  from  double  stars 
generally  eo  called,  in  which  these  phyucally  connected  stars 
are  confounded,  perhaps,  with  others  only  optically  double,  or 
casually  juxtt^Ktsed  in  the  heavens  at  different  distances  from 
the  eye ;  whereas  the  individuals  of  a  binary  star  are,  of 
course,  equidistant  from  the  eye,  or,  at  least,  cannot  differ 
more  in  distance  than  the  semi-diameter  of  the  orbit  they 
describe  about  each  other,  which  is  quite  indgnificant  com- 
pared with  the  iounense  distance  between  them  and  the  earth. 

•  The  innounc<incnt  wss  in  (ttt  made  in  1806,  but  (uuceompuued  by  (he 
□bsciialioDi  esUbliabing  tlic  bcl. 
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Between  fifty  and  idxty  instances  of  changes,  to  a  greater  or 
lees  amount,  in  the  angles  of  position  of  double  stars,  are 
adduced  in  the  memoirs  above  mentioned ;  many  of  which 
are  too  decided,  and  too  regularly  progressive,  to  allow  of 
their  nature  being  misconceived.  In  particular,  among  the 
more  oonspicuous  stars,  —  Castor,  7  Yirgmis,  £  Ursse,  70 
Ophiuchi,  <r  and  1)  Coron®,  f  Bootis,  1)  Cassiopeise,  y  Leonis, 
(  HeicnIiB,  i  Cygni,  ft  Bootis,  t  4  and  t  5  Lyrse,  A  Ophiuchi, 
ft  Draoonis,  and  2^  Aquarii,  are  enumerated  as  among  the 
meet  remarkable  instances  of  the  observed  motion ;  and  to 
some  of  them  even  periodic  times  of  revolution  are  assigned ; 
approximative  only,  of  course,  and  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
vongh  guesses  than  as  results  of  any  exact  calculation,  for 
which  the  data  were  at  the  time  quite  inadequate.  For  in- 
Btanee,  the  revolution  of  Castor  is  set  down  at  334  years,  that 
of  Y  Yirginis  at  708,  and  that  of  y  Leonis  at  1200  years. 

(842.)  Subsequent  observation  has  fully  confirmed  these 
results.  Of  all  the  stars  above  named,  there  is  not  one  which 
is  not  found  to  be  fully  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  binary ; 
and,  in  fact,  this  list  comprises  nearly  all  the  most  considerable 
objects  of  that  description  which  have  yet  been  detected, 
though  (as  attention  has  been  closely  drawn  to  the  subject, 
and  observations  have  multiplied)  it  has,  of  late,  received 
laige  accessions.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  double  stars,  cer- 
tainly known  to  possess  this  character,  were  enumerated  by 
M.  Midler  in  1841  *,  and  more  are  emerging  into  notice  with 
every  firesh  mass  of  observations  which  come  before  the 
public.  They  require  excellent  telescopes  for  their  efiective 
observatioD,  being  for  the  most  part  so  close  as  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  very  high  magnifiers  (such  as  would  be  considered 
extremely  powerful  microscopes  if  employed  to  examine 
objects  within  our  reach),  to  perceive  an  interval  between 
the  individuals  which  compose  them. 

(843.)  It  may  easily  bo  supposed,  that  phenomena  of  this 
kind  would  not  pass  without  attempts  to  connect  them  with 
dynamical  theories.  From  their  first  discovery,  they  were 
naturally  referred  to  the  agency  of  some  power,  like  that  of 

*  Dorpat  ObscrTttions,  vol.  ix.  1840  and  1841. 
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gravitation,  connecting  the  stars  tlma  demonatrated  to  be  in 
a  state  of  circulation  about  each  other;  and  the  estension  of 
the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  to  these  remote  systeau 
waa  a  step  bo  obvious,  and  eo  well  warranted  by  our  experi- 
ence of  its  all-sufficient  agency  in  our  own,  ae  to  have  been 
eipresaly  or  tauitly  made  by  every  one  who  haa  ^ven  the 
Bubject  any  share  of  his  attention.  Wc  owe,  however,  the 
first  diatinct  system  of  calculation,  by  which  the  elliptic 
elctnents  of  the  orbit  of  a  binary  star  could  be  deduced  from 
observations  of  ita  angle  of  position  and  distance  at  dilferent 
epochs,  to  M.  Savary,  who  showed  *,  that  the  motions  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  them  (£  Ursffi)  were  explicable, 
within  the  limits  allowable  for  error  of  observation,  on  the 
eupjK>sition  of  an  elliptic  orbit  deacribed  in  the  short  period 
of  58^  years.  A  different  process  of  eomputation  conducted 
Professor  Enctet  to  an  elliptic  orbit  for  70  Opbiuchi,  de- 
scribed in  a  [teriod  of  seventy-four  years.  M.  Mudler  has 
especially  signalized  himself  in  this  line  of  inquiry  (see  note). 
Several  orbits  have  also  been  calcidated  by  Mr.  Hind  and 
Ciiptaiii  Srnyth,  and  tlie  author  of  these  pages  has  himself 
attempted  to  contribute  hie  mite  to  these  intereetang  invee- 
tigations.  The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  chief  results 
which  have  been  hitherto  obtained  in  this  branch  of  as- 
tronomy :  — 

■  Connolu.  des  Tempi,  IB30.  f  Berlin  Ephem.  ISS9. 

The  eiemenu  Noa.  1,3,  3,  4c,  5,  Gc,  T,  1 1  b,  ISis  ue  eitncted  InHn 
M.  Madler'a  ajnoplie  view  of  the  hiatoij  of  douliie  Mus  in  roL  ii.  of  Ibe  Dorpat 
ObuiTBtiana :  4  >,  from  the  Connoisa.  des  Tempi,  1B30;  4  b,  S  b,  and  II*, 
from  vol.  *.  Trans.  Astroo.  Soe.  Lond. :  6ii,  ftom  Berlin  Epheme™.  IS3a  : 
No.  8.  rrom  Trana.  Aation.  Soo.  vol.  vi. :  No.  9,  1 1  c,  12b,uid  1 3  from  Molicei 
of  the  Aatronomical  Scwiety,  toI.  vii.  p.  22.,  and  viiL  p.  159^  aiid  No.  10  from 
the  Butbor'i  "  Remilta  of  Aalronomical  Obaervatiooi,  &c.  at  the  C^ie  of  Good 
Hope."  p.  S97.  The  Z  prefiied  to  No.  7.  denotet  the  number  of  the  itai  in 
M,  Strute'i  Dorpat  Catalogue  (Cstalogu*  Novuj  Slellarutn  DuplicLum.  Ac, 
DorpaL  1897),  which  contauuthe  places  for  i»2S  ofSI  IS  of  Iheae  objects. 

The  ••  poaiiion  of  the  node  "  in  col.  4.  eipreasea  the  angle  of  position  (see 
Art.  £04.)ofthelineofiiitersectionDfIbeplaneoriheorbit,  wilh  the  plane  of 
the  heavens  on  wbich  it  ia  aeen  projected.  The  "  indinalioD  '  in  col.  6.  ia  the 
inclinalion  of  (h«K  t»o  plane)  to  one  uiulher.  Col.  5.  thowt  the  an^le  ac- 
liiHlly  included  ■■>  Iht  pliHt  oftht  orbit,  between  the  line  of  nodes  (defined  as 
fthove)  and  tbe  line  of  apsidea.  The  elements  assigned  in  this  table  to  ■  Leoius, 
f  lIoDlU,  and  Castor  must  be  considered  as  very  doubtful,  and  the  same  may 
perhaps  be  said  of  lliose  a.srribcd  to  ^  2  Bootis,  which  rest  on  loo  small  an  are  of 
the  orbit,  nnd  thai  loo  impurfeclly  obseited,  to  afford  a  secure  buis  of  wiculalioii. 
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(844.)  Of  the  etara  in  the  above  liet,  that  which  has  been 
most  osuduously  watched,  nnd  has  offered  phecnomena  of  the 
greatest  interest,  is  7  Virginia.  It  is  a  star  of  the  vulgar 
3rd  mt^itude  (3'08  =  Photoin.  3'494),  and  its  compocent 
individuals  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  as  it  would  seem  iu 
some  slight  degree  variable,  since,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  M.  Struve,  the  one  is  alternately  a  little  greater,  v' 
and  a  little  less  than  the  other,  and  occasionally  exactly 
equal  to  it.  It  has  been  known  to  consist  of  two  stars  since 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  distance  being 
then  between  six  and  seven  seconds,  so  that  any  tolerably 
good  telescope  would  resolve  it.  ^Vhen  observed  by  Ilerschel 
in  1780,  it  was  5"'66,  and  continued  to  decrease  gradually 
and  regularly  till  at  length,  in  1836,  the  two  stars  had  ap- 
proached BO  closely  as  to  appear  perfectly  round  and  ^Dgle 
under  the  highest  magnifying  power  which  could  be  ap- 
plied to  most  excellent  instruments  —  the  great  refractor  at 
Pulkowa  alone,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  1000,  continuing 
to  indicate  by  the  wedge-shaped  form  of  the  disc  of  the  star 
its  composite  nature.  By  estimating  the  ratio  of  its  length 
to  its  breadth  and  measuring  the  fonuer,  M.  Struve  concludes 
that,  at  this  epoch  (1836-41),  the  distance  of  the  two  etaiB, 
center  from  center,  might  be  stated  at  0"'22.  From  that 
time  the  star  ^aln  opened,  and  at  present  (1849)  the  in- 
dividuals are  more  than  2"  asunder.  This  very  remarkable 
diminution  and  subsequent  increase  of  distance  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  and  equally  r^narkable 
increase  and  subsequent  diminution  of  relative  angular  motion. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1783  the  apparent  angular  motion  hardly 
amounted  to  half  a  degree  per  annum,  while  in  1630  it  had 
increased  to  5°,  in  1834  to  20°,  in  1835  to  40°,  and  about 
the  middle  of  1836  to  upwards  of  70°  per  annum,  or  at  the 
rate  of  a  degree  in  five  days.  This  Is  in  entire  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  Dynamics,  which  establish  a  necessary 
connexion  between  the  angular  velocity  and  the  distance,  as 
well  in  the  apparent  as  in  the  real  orbit  of  one  body  revolving 
about  another  under  the  influence  of  mutual  attraction ;  the 
former  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  latter,  what- 
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ever  be  the  curve  described  and  whatever  the  law  of  the 
attractive  force.  It  fortunately  happens  that  Bradley^  in 
1718^  had  noticed  and  recorded  in  the  margin  of  one  of  his 
observation  books^  the  apparent  direction  of  the  line  of  junc- 
tion €si  the  two  stars,  as  seen  on  the  meridian  in  his  transit 
tele8C(q>e,  viz.,  parallel  to  the  line  joining  two  conspicuous  stars 
m  and  B  of  the  same  constellation,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
Tliis  note,  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  kite  Professor  Kigaud^ 
has  provedof  angular  service  in  the  verification  of  the  elements 
above  assigned  to  the  orbit,  which  represent  the  whole  series 
of  recorded  observations  that  date  up  to  the  end  of  1846 
(comprising  an  angular  movement  of  nearly  nine- tenths  of 
a  complete  circuit),  both  in  angle  and  distance,  with  a  degree 
of  exactness  fully  equal  to  that  of  observation  itself  No 
doubt  can,  therefore,  remain  as  to  the  prevalence  in  this 
remote  system  of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation. 

(845.)  The  observations  of  f  Ursas  Majoris  are  equally 
well  represented  by  M.  Madler's  elements  (4  c  of  our  table), 
thus  fully  justifying  the  assumption  of  the  Newtonian  law 
as  that  which  regulates  the  motions  of  their  binary  systems. 
And  even  should  it  be  the  cose,  as  M.  Madler  appears  to 
oonaider^  that  in  one  instance  at  least  (that  of  p  Ophiuchi), 
deviations  from  elliptic  motion,  too  considerable  to  arise  from 
mere  error  of  observation,  exist  (a  position  we  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  grant*),  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to 
look  for  the  cause  of  such  deviations  in  perturbations  arising 
(as  Bessel  has  suggested)  from  the  large  or  central  star  itself 
bong  actually  a  dose  and  hitherto  unrecognized  double  star 
than  in  any  defect  of  generality  in  the  Newtonian  law. 

(846.)  If  the  great  length  of  the  periods  of  some  of  these 
bodies  be  remarkable,  the  shortness  of  those  of  others  is 
hardly  less  so.     2^  Herculis  has  already  completed  two  revo- 

*  p  Ophiuchi  belong*  to  the  class  of  very  unequal  double  stars,  the  magni- 
tudnof  Um  individuaU  being  4  and  7.  Such  stars  present  difficulties  in  the 
ciaet  incasuremciit  of  their  angles  of  position  which  eren  yet  continue  to  em- 
barnia  the  obserttTt  though,  owing  to  later  improTements  in  the  art  of  executing 
mdi  luaaitircnicnti,  thor  influence  is  confined  within  much  narrower  limits  than 
u  tb«  aailier  history  of  the  sut^ect.  In  simply  placing  a  fine  single  wire  parallel 
to  dw  liiM  of  Junction  of  two  such  stars  it  is  easily  possible  to  commit  an  error 
of  SO  or  4^.  By  placing  them  between  two  pardlel  thick  wires  such  errors  are 
in  great  mwiure  obviated. 


mi 

lutiotu  aincti  the  epoch  of  its  first  diacovery,  cxliibiting  iu 
ite  courae  tbe  extraonlinury  spectitcle  of  a  sidereal  occultation, 
the  small  star  having  twice  heen  conipl(;tely  hidden  hehicd 
the  lai^e  one.  tj  Coronie,  i;  Cancri,  and  f  Uraa:  have  each 
performed  more  than  one  entire  circuit,  and  70  Ophiuclu  and 
y  Virginia  have  accomplished  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
one  in  angular  motion.  If  any  doubt,  therefore,  could  remain 
as  to  the  reality  of  their  orbitual  motions,  or  any  idea  of  ex- 
plmning  them  by  mere  parallactic  changes,  or  by  any  other 
hypothesis  than  the  agency  of  centripetal  force,  these  facts 
must  suffice  for  their  complete  disaipation.  We  have  the 
same  evidence,  indeed,  of  their  rotationa  about  each  other, 
that  we  have  of  those  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  about  the 
sun ;  and  the  correspond  once  between  their  calculated  and 
ob8er\ed  places  in  such  very  elongated  ellipsea,  must  be 
admitted  to  carry  with  it  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravity  in  their  systems,  of  the  very  same 
nature  and  cogency  as  that  of  the  calculated  and  observed 
places  of  comets  round  the  central  body  of  our  own. 

(847.)  But  it  is  not  with  the  revolutions  of  bodies  of  a 
planetary  or  cometory  nature  round  a  eolar  center  that  we 
are  now  concerned;  it  b  with  that  of  aun  round  sun — each, 
pei^ps,  at  least  in  some  binary  systems  where  the  individuals 
are  very  remote  and  their  period  of  revolution  very  long, 
accompanied  with  its  train  of  planets  and  their  satellites, 
cloeely  shrouded  from  our  view  by  the  splendour  of  their 
respective  suna,  and  crowded  into  a  apace  bearing  hardly 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  enormous  interval  which  aepamtea 
them,  than  the  distances  of  the  satellites  of  our  planets  from 
their  primaries  bear  to  their  distances  from  the  sun  itself. 
A  less  distinctly  characterized  aubordinatioD  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  stability  of  their  systems,  and  with 
the  planetary  nature  of  their  orbits.  Unless  closely  nestled 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  their  immediate  superior,  the 
sweep  of  their  other  sun  in  its  perihelion  passage  round  their 
own  might  carry  them  off,  or  whirl  them  into  orbit«  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  their  inhabitants.     It  must  be  confessed,  that  we  have 
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here  a  strangely  wide  and  novel  field  for  speculative  excur- 
fflons,  and  one  which  it  is  not  easj  to  avoid  luxiiriating  in. 

(848.)  The  discovery  of  the  parallaxes  of  a  Centauri  and  61 
Cygni,  both  which  are  above  enumerated  among  the  "  conspi- 
cuous "  double  stars  of  the  6th  class  (a  distinction  fully  merited 
in  the  case  of  the  former  by  the  brilliancy  of  both  its  con- 
stituents), enables  us  to  speak  with  an  approach  to  certainty 
as  to  the  absolute  dimensions  of  both  their  orbits,  and  thence 
to  form  a  probable  opinion  as  to  the  general  scale  on  which 
these  astonishing  systems  are  constructed.  The  distance  of 
the  two  stars  of  61  Cygni  subtends  at  the  earth  an  angle 
which,  since  the  earliest  micrometrical  measures  in  1781,  Las 
varied  hardly  half  a  second  from  a  mean  value  15''*5.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  angle  of  position  has  altered  since  the 
same  epoch  by  nearly  50^  so  that  it  would  appear  probable 
that  the  true  form  of  the  orbit  is  not  fai*  from  circular,  its 
situation  at  right  angles  to  the  visual  line,  and  its  periodic 
time  probably  not  short  of  500  years.  Xow,  as  the  as- 
certained parallax  of  this  star  is  0'''348,  which  is,  therefore, 
the  angle  the  radius  of  the  earth^s  orbit  would  subtend  if 
equally  remote,  it  follows  that  the  mean  distance  between 
the  stars  is  to  that  radius,  as  15^^*5  :  0'''348,  or  as  44*54  :  1. 
The  orbit  described  by  these  two  stars  about  each  other  im- 
doubtedly,  therefore,  greatly  exceeds  in  dimensions  tliat 
described  by  Neptune  about  the  sun.  Moreover,  supposing 
the  period  to  be  five  centuries  (and  the  distance  being  ac- 
tually on  the  increase,  it  can  hardly  be  less)  the  general  pro- 
peritibns  hud  down  by  Newton*,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Kepler's  third  law>  enable  us  to  calculate  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  two  stars,  which,  on  these  data,  wc  find  to  be 
0'353y  the  mass  of  our  sun  being  1.  The  sun,  therefore,  is 
neither  vastly  greater  nor  vastly  less  tlian  the  stars  com- 
posing 61  CygnL 

(849.)  The  data  in  the  case  of  a  Centauri  are  more  un- 
certain. Since  the  year  1822,  the  distance  lias  been  steadily 
and  pretty  rapidly  decreasing  at  the  nitc  of  about  half  a 
second  per  annum,  and  that  with  very  little  change  in  the 

*  Principia,  1.  i.     Prop.  57,  58, 59* 
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aiigic  of  position.  Ilciiec,  it  followa  evidently  tlmt  the 
plunc  of  ita  orbit  passes  nearly  tliroiigh  the  earth,  anil  (tho 
dietsnco  about  the  middle  of  1834  having  beco  17^')  it  ia 
very  probable  tliat  either  an  -occultation,  like  that  observed 
in  ?  Heroulia,  on  a  close  appulae  of  the  two  stars,  will  take 
place  about  the  year  1867,  As  the  obaen-ntions  we  poaseaa 
afford  no  suiEcicut  grounds  for  a  satisfactory  calculation  of 
elliptic  eleuicnta'we  must  be  content  to  asEunie  what,  at  all 
events,  tliey  fully  justify,  viz.,  tliat  the  major  eemiaxia  must 
exceed  12",  and  is  very  probably  considerably  greater.  Now 
this  with  a  pamllax  of  0"-9 1 3  would  give  for  the  real  value  of 
tliG  eemiasis  13'15  radii  of  the  earth's  orbit,  as  a  ininimiini. 
The  real  dimensions  of  their  ellipse,  therefore,  cannot  be  so 
small  as  the  orbit  of  Saturn ;  in  all  probability  exceeds  that  of 
Uranus ;  and  may  possibly  be  much  greater  than  either. 

(850.)  The  parallel  between  these  two  double  stars  ia  a 
remarkable  one.  Owing  no  doubt  to  their  comparative  prox- 
imity to  our  system,  their  apparent  proper  motions  jire  both 
unusually  great,  and  for  tho  same  reason  probably  rather 
than  owing  to  unusually  large  dimensions,  their  orbits  appear 
to  ua  under  ivhat,  for  binary  double  etars,  ivc  must  call  un- 
usually lai^  angles.  Each  consists,  moreover,  of  stars,  not 
very  unequal  in  brightness,  and  iu  each  both  the  stars  are  of 
a  high  yellow  approaching  to  orange  colour,  the  smaller 
individual,  in  each  case,  being  also  of  a  deeper  tint.  What- 
ever the  diversity,  therefore,  which  may  obtiun  among  other 
sidereal  objects,  these  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  same 
family  or  genus. f 

(851.)  Many  of  the  double  stars  exhibit  the  curious  and 
beautiful    phienomenon    of   contrasted    or    complementary  / 
colours.}     In  such  instances,  the  larger  star  is  usually  of  a^ 

*  Elements  liaTc  been  receDtlj  computed  b;  Ciptun  Jacob,  far  which  *ee  tha 
table,  p.  S73. 

t  Similar  combinations  are  tety  numerous.  Many  remajkalle  instancei 
occur  among  the  double  stais  oainlogued  b;  the  author  in  tbe  Snd,  3n),  Itli, 
6th  and  9th  tolumea  of  Tran^.  Hoy.  Alt.  Soc.  and  in  the  TOlume  of  Soulhfrn 
observations  already  riled.  See  Nos.  121,375,  lOfiS,  1  SOT,  2030,  HH6,  2e4<, 
277S,  3853,  3395.  3998.  4000,  -1055,  4196.  IlilO,  461S,1649,  4765,  5003,  5012, 
of  these  catalogues.  Tlic  fine  binary  star.  B.  A.  C.  No.  4923,hiisitscoD8liluenta 
15"  apart  Ihe  one  en,  ycllowj  tho  other  Im.  oiauge. 

I  ■ other  suns,  perhaps, 

With  tlieir  ■ticiidaut  mooos  thou  vilt  dcBcry, 
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ruddy  or  orange  hue,  while  the  smaller  one  appears  blue  or 
green,  probably  in  virtue  of  that  general  law  of  optics,  which 
provides,  that  when  the  retina  is  under  the  influence  of 
excitement  by  any  bright,  coloured  light ;  feebler  lights, 
which  seen  aloiie  would  produce  no  sensation  but  of  white- 
ness, shall  for  the  time  appear  coloured  with  the  tint  com- 
plementary to  that  of  the  brighter.  Thus  a  yellow  colour 
predominating  in  the  light  of  the  brighter  star,  that  of  the 
less  bright  one  in  the  same  field  of  view  will  appear  blue ; 
while,  if  the  tint  of  the  brighter  star  verge  to  crimson,  that 
of  the  other  will  exhibit  a  tendency  to  green — or  even 
appear  as  a  vivid  green,  under  favourable  circumstances. 
The  former  contrast  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  i  Cancri — 
the  latter  by  y  Andromedse*,  both  fine  double  stars.  If, 
however,  the  coloured  star  be  much  the  less  bright  of  the 
two,  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  other.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, ff  CassiopeisQ  exhibits  the  beautiful  combination  of 
a  laige  white  star,  and  a  small  one  of  a  rich  ruddy  purple. 
It  IS  by  no  means,  however,  intended  to  say,  that  in  all  such 
cases  one  of  the  colours  is  a  mere  effect  of  contrast,  and  it 
may  be  easier  suggested  in  words,  than  conceived  in  imagi- 
nation, what  variety  of  illumination  two  suns — a  red  and  a 
green,  or  a  yellow  and  a  blue  one — must  afford  a  planet 
drculating  about  either ;  and  what  charming  contrasts  and 
**  grateful  vicissitudes,'^ — a  red  and  a  green  day,  for  instance, 
alternating  with  a  white  one  and  with  darkness, — might 
arise  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or  other,  or  both, 
above  the  horizon.  Insulated  stars  of  a  red  colour,  ohnost 
as  deep  as  that  of  blood  f^  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  heavens, 

Communiciiiing  male  and  female  light, 
(Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world,) 
Stored  in  eadi  orb,  perhaps,  with  some  that  liTe." 

Paradite  Lottjym,  148. 

*  The  mall  star  of  7  Andromeda  is  close  double.  Both  its  individuals  are 
grten ;  a  similar  combination,  with  even  more  decided  colours,  is  presented  by 
the  double  star,  h.  881. 

f  The  fcdlowing  are  the  B.  ascensions  and  N.  P.  distances  for  1830,  of  some 
€f  tbt  moat  remarkable  of  these  sanguine  or  ruby  stars :  — 
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,  but  no  green  or  blue  star  (of  any  decided  hue)  has,  wo  belieT^  J 
ever  been  noticed  uiiassociated  with  a  companioD  bright* 
than  ilBcIf.     llany  of  the  red  stars  are  variable. 

(852.)  Another  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  in  thtfa 
pbyBieal  history  of  the  elara,  ia  their  proper  motion.  It  whs  i 
first  noticed  by  Halley,  that  three  princip.'J  stara,  Siriua, 
Arcturus,  and  Aldebaran,  are  placed  by  Ptolomy,  on  the 
Btrength  of  observations  made  by  Hipparchus,  130  years  B.C., 
in  latitudes  respectively  20',  22',  and  33'  more  northerly  than 
he  actually  found  them  in  1717.*  Making  due  nllowance  for 
the  diminution  of  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  interval 
(1847  years)  they  ought  to  have  atoodj  if  really  fixed,  re- 
spectively 10',  14',  and  0'  more  sovlherit/.  As  the  circum- 
etancea  of  the  statement  exclude  the  supposition  of  error  of 
transcription  in  the  MSS.,  we  are  ucceasitated  to  admit  a 
Eouthward  motion  in  latitude  in  these  stars  to  the  very  con- 
siderable extent,  respectively,  of  37',  42',  and  33',  and  this  is 
corroborated  by  an  observation  of  Aldebaran  at  Athena,  in 
the  year  a.  d.  509,  wliicli  star,  on  the  1 1th  of  March  in  that 
year,  was  seen  immediately  after  its  emergence  from  occul- 
tation  by  the  moon,  in  such  a  position  .-is  it  could  not  have 
had  if  tlie  occultation  were  not  nearly  central.  Now,  from  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  lunar  motions,  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case  had  Aldebaran  at  tliat  time  so  much  southern 
latitude  as  at  present  A  priori,  it  might  be  expected  that 
apparent  motions  of  some  kind  or  other  should  be  detected 
among  so  great  a  multitude  of  individuals  scattered  through 
space,  and  with  nothing  to  keep  them  fixed.  Their  mutual 
attractions  even,  however  inconceivably  enfeebled  by  dis- 
tance, and  counteracted  by  opposing  attractions  from  op- 
posite quarters,  must  in  the  Upse  of  countless  ages  produce 
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15  37  SI 

16  29  44 


N.  P.  D. 

130  47  12 

122     S     0 

OTthne  No.  5.  (in  order  or  right  iMenuoii)  ii 
Hydrec  and  No.  9.  witb  0  Crucia.     No.  3.  (in 
•  Phil.  Tr»ni.  1717,  »oI.  xii.  fo.  736. 
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some  moyements  —  some  change  of  internal  arrangement 
—  resulting  from  the  difference  of  the  opposing  actions. 
And  it  is  a  fact,  that  such  apparent  motions  are  really  proved 
to  exist  by  the  exact  observations  of  modem  astronomy. 
Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  stars  of  61  Cygni  have 
remained  constantly  at  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same, 
distance,  of  15'' ^  for  at  least  fifty  years  past,  althougli 
they  have  shifted  their  local  situation  in  the  heavens,  in 
this  interval  of  time,  through  no  less  than  4'  23^',  the 
annual  proper  motion  of  each  star  being  5'''S;  by  which 
quantity  (exceeding  a  third  of  their  interval)  this  system  is 
every  year  carried  bodily  along  in  some  unknown  path,  by 
a  motion  which,  for  many  centuries,  must  be  regarded  as 
uniform  and  rectilinear.  Among  stars  not  double,  and  no 
way  differing  from  the  rest  in  any  other  obvious  particular, 
ff  Indi*  and  ft  Cassiopeiie  are  to  be  remarked  as  having  the 
greatest  proper  motions  of  any  yet  ascertained,  amounting 
respectively  to  7"*74  and  3" -74  of  annual  displacement  And 
a  great  many  others  have  been  observed  to  be  thus  constantly 
carried  away  from  their  places  by  smaller,  but  not  less  un- 
equivocal motions,  f 

(853*)  Motions  which  require  whole  centuries  to  accumu* 
late  before  they  produce  changes  of  arrangement,  such  as 
the  naked  eye  can  detect,  though  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  that 
idea  of  mathematical  fixity  which  precludes  speculation,  arc 
yet  too  trifling,  as  far  as  practical  applications  go,  to  induce 
a  change  of  language,  and  lead  us  to  speak  of  the  stars  in 
common  parlance  as  otherwise  than  fixed.  Small  as  they 
are,  however,  astronomer*,  once  assured  of  their  reality,  have 
not  been  wanting  in  attempts  to  explain  and  reduce  them 
to  general  laws.  No  one,  who  reflects  with  due  attention 
on  the  subject,  will  be  inclined  to  deny  the  high  probability, 
nay  certainty,  that  the  sun  as  well  as  the  stars  must  have  a 
proper  motion  in  same  direction ;  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  a  motion,  if  unparticipated  by  the  rest,  must 

•  D'Arritt.  Attr.  Nacbr.,  No.  618. 

f  The  reader  may  consult  **  a  list  of  314  stars  haTing,  or  supposed  to  haret 
A  proper  motion  of  not  less  than  about  C*5  of  a  great  circle  **  {per  ttmnum)  bj 
Ibclote  F.  Baily»  "Esq,     Trans.  A$t,  Soe.  v.  p.  158. 
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bo  ft  slow  average  opparent  tendency  of  all  the  etars  to  the  ■ 
viuusMtig~ point  of  lines  parallel  to  that  direction,  iind  to  tlie 
region  which  he  is  leaving,  however  grcntlj-  individual  stara 
might  differ  from  such  average  by  rcusoa  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar projier  motion.  This  ia  the  necessary  effect  of  perspec- 
tive ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  must  be  detected  by  observa- 
tion, if  wc  knew  accnrateiy  the  apparent  proper  niotiona  of 
all  the  stars,  and  if  wo  were  sure  tlint  they  were  independent, 
i.e.  that  the  whole  firmament,  or  at  least  all  tbit  part  which 
we  see  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  were  not  drifting  along 
together,  by  a  general  set  aa  it  were,  in  one  direction,  the 
result  of  unknown  proccsaoa  and  slow  internal  chaiifjes  going 
on  in  the  sidereal  stratum  to  whicli  our  system  belongs,  as  we 
see  motes  sailing  in  a  current  of  air,  and  keeping  nearly  tho 
same  relative  situation  with  respect  to  one  another. 

(854.)  It  was  on  this  assumption,  tacitly  made  indeed, 
but  necessarily  implied  in  every  step  of  his  reasoning,  that 
Sir  William  Ilerschel,  in  1783,  on  a  consideration  of  lite 
apparent  proper  motions  of  such  stars  as  could  at  that  perioti 
l>e  considcreil  oa  tolerably  (though  still  imperfectly)  aecer^ 
taincd,  nrrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  relative  motion  of  the 
eno,  among  the  fixed  stars  in  the  Erection  of  a  ptnnt  or 
parallactic  apex,  situated  near  X  Herculls,  that  is  to  say,  in 
R.A.  17''  22"=260°  34',  N.P.D.  63"  43'  (1790),  wonW 
account  for  the  chief  observed  apparent  motions,  leanng, 
however,  some  still  outstanding  and  not  explicable  by  this 
cause ;  and  in  the  same  year  Prevost,  taking  nearly  tbe  same 
-view  of  the  subject,  arrived  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  solar 
wgex.  (or  point  of  the  sphere  towards  which  the  sun  relatively 
advances),  agreeing  nearly  in  polar  distance  with  the  fore- 
going, but  differing  from  it  about  27°  in  right  asoeneion. 
Since  that  time  methods  of  calcubtion  have  been  improved 
and  concinnated,  our  knowledge  of  the  proper  motions  of 
the  stars  has  been  rendered  more  precise,  and  a  greater 
number  of  cases  of  such  motions  have  been  recorded.  Tho 
subject  has  been  resumed  by  several  eminent  astronomers 
and  mathematicians :  viz.  1st,  by  M.  Argelnndcr,  who,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  proper  motions  of  21  stars  exceeding 
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I"  per  annum  in  arc^  has  placed  the  solar  apex  in  li.  A. 
256**  25',  N.P.D.  51^  23';  from  those  of  50  stars  between 
(y'^5  and  l^-O,  in  255**  10',  51**  26';  and  from  those  of  31^ 
stars  having  motions  between  0"*1  and  0"'5  per  annum,  in 
261»  11',  59**  2':  2ndly,by  M.  Luhndahl,  whoso  calculations, 
founded  on  the  proper  motions  of  147  stars,  give  252**  53', 
75**  34' :  and  3rdly,  by  M.  Otto  Struve,  whose  result  261**  22', 
62**  24',  emerges  from  a  very  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
proper  motions  of  392  stars.  All  these  places  are  for  a.  d. 
1790. 

(855.)  The  most  probable  mean  of  the  results  obtained  by 
these  three  astronomers,  is  (for  the  same  epoch)  B.  A.  =  259** 
9',  N.  P.  D.  55^  23'.  Their  researches,  however,  extending 
only  to  stars  visible  in  European  observatories,  it  became  a 
point  of  high  interest  to  ascertain  how  far  the  stars  of  the 
southern  hemiq>here  not  so  visible,  treated  independently 
on  the  same  system  of  procedure,  would  corroborate  or  con- 
trovert their  conclusion.  The  observations  of  LacaUle,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1751  and  1752,  compared  with  those 
of  Mr.  Johnson  at  St  Helena,  in  1829-33,  and  of  Henderson 
at  the  Cape  in  1830  and  1831,  have  afforded  the  means  of 
deciding  this  question.  The  task  has  very  recently  been 
executed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Cralloway,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1847  (to 
which  we  may  also  refer  the  reader  for  a  more  particular 
aooount  of  the  history  of  the  subject  than  our  limits  allow 
us  to  give.)  On  comparing  the  records,  Mr.  Galloway  finds 
eighty- one  southern  stars  not  employed  in  the  previous  in- 
vestigations above  referred  to,  whose  proper  motions  in  the 
intervals  elapsed  appear  considerable  enough  to  assure  us 
that  they  have  not  originated  in  error  of  the  earlier  observa- 
tions. Subjecting  these  to  the  same  process  of  computation 
he  concludes  for  the  place  of  the  solar  apex,  for  1790,  as 
follows:  viz.  R.A.  260**  T,  N.P.D.  65"*  37',  a  result  so 
nearly  identical  with  that  afforded  by  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, as  to  afford  a  full  conviction  of  its  near  approach  to 
truth,  and  what  may  fairly  be  considered  a  demonstration  of 

the  physical  cause  assigned. 
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(856.)  Of  tlie  mathematical  conduct  of  thie  inquiry  tlia 
nature  of  this  work  precludes  our  giving  any  account ;  but 
OS  the  philosophical  principle  on  which  it  is  ha^^cd  has  beea 
luiaconceivcd,  it  b  necessary  to  eay  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion of  it.  Almost  all  the  greatest  discoveries  in  astronomy 
have  resulted  from  the  consideration  of  what  we  have  else- 
where termed  besidual  piiiENOMENA*,  of  a  quantitative  or 
numerical  kind)  that  is  to  say,  of  such  portions  of  the  nume- 
rical or  quantitative  results  of  observation  ae  remain  out- 
standing and  unaccounted  for  after  subducting  and  allowing 
for  all  that  would  result  from  the  strict  application  of  known 
principles.  It  was  thus  that  the  gi-aud  discovery  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  resulted  as  a  residual  pha^nomc- 
non,  from  the  imperfect  explanation  of  the  return  of  the 
seajBons  by  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  same  apparent  place 
among  the  fixed  stare.  Thus,  also,  aberration  and  nutaticm 
resulted  as  residual  phicnomena  from  that  portion  of  tiiQ 
changca  of  the  apparent  places  of  the  fixed  stars  which  wU 
lell  unaccounted  for  by  precession.  And  thus  again  tlm. 
apparent  proper  motions  of  the  stars  are  the  observed  resiJueg 
of  their  apparent  movements  outstanding  and  imaccounted 
for  by  strict  calculation  of  tlie  cfifccts  of  preceamon,  nutation, 
and  aberration.  The  nearest  approach  which  human  theories 
can  make  to  perfection  is  to  diminish  this  residue,  this  captU 
mortuum  of  observation,  as  it  may  be  considered,  aa  much  aa 
practicable,  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  it  to  nothing,  either 
by  showing  that  something  has  been  neglected  in  our  estima- 
tion of  known  causes,  or  by  reasoning  upon  it  aa  a  new  fact, 
and  on  the  principle  of  the  inductive  philosophy  ascending 
from  the  effect  to  its  cause  or  causes.  On  the  su^estion  of 
any  new  cause  hitherto  unresortcd  to  for  its  explanation,  our 
first  object  must  of  course  be  to  decide  whether  such  a  cause 
would  produce  such  a  result  in  kind :  the  next,  to  assign  to 
it  such  an  intensity  as  shall  account  for  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  the  residual  matter  in  hand.  The  proper  motion 
of  the  sun  being  suggested  as  such  a  cause,  we  have  two 

•   Diictnine  an  the  Sludjr  of  Nntural  PliLlojniihy.       Cah.  CydopaJia,  No.  H. 
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tlungs  disposable — its  direction  and  velocity,  both  which  it 
18  evident,  if  they  ever  became  known  to  us  at  all,  can  only 
be  so  by  the  consideration  of  the  very  phasnomenon  in  ques- 
tion. Our  object,  of  course,  is  to  account,  if  possible,  for 
the  whole  of  the  observed  proper  motions  by  the  proper 
assumption  of  these  elements.  If  tliis  be  impracticable,  what 
remains  unaccoimted  for  is  a  residue  of  a  more  recondite 
kind,  but  which,  so  long  as  it  is  unaccounted  for,  we  must 
n^ard  as  purely  casual,  seeing  that,  for  anything  we  can 
perceive  to  the  contrary,  it  might  with  equal  probability  be 
one  way  as  the  other.  The  theory  of  chances,  therefore, 
necessitates  (as  it  does  in  all  such  cases)  the  application  of 
a  general  mathematical  process,  known  as  **  the  method  of 
least  squares,"  which  leads,  as  a  matter  of  strict  geometrical 
conclusion,  to  the  values  of  the  elements  sought,  which,  under 
all  the  circumstances^  are  the  most  probable, 

(857.)  This  is  the  process  resorted  to  by  all  the  geometers 
we  have  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  articles  (art.  854,855). 
It  gives  not  only  the  direction  in  space,  but  also  the  velociti/ 
of  the  solar  motion,  estimated  on  a  scale  conformable  to  that 
in  which  the  velocity  of  the  sidereal  motions  to  be  explained 
are  given ;  i.e.  in  seconds  of  arc  as  subtended  at  the  average 
distance  of  the  stars  concerned,  by  its  annual  motion  in  space. 
But  here  a  consideration  occurs  which  tends  materially  to 
complicate  the  problem,  and  to  introduce  into  its  solution  an 
element  depending  on  suppositions  more  or  less  arbitrary. 
The  distance  of  the  stars  being,  except  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances, unknown,  we  are  compelled  either  to  restrict  our 
inquiry  to  these,  which  are  too  few  to  ground  any  result  on, 
or  to  make  some  supposition  as  to  the  relative  distances  of 
the  several  stars  employed.  In  this  we  have  nothing  but 
general  probability  to  guide  us,  and  two  courses  only  present 
themselves,  either,  1st,  To  class  the  distances  of  the  stars 
according  to  their  magnitudes,  or  apparent  brightnesses,  and 
to  institute  separate  and  independent  calculations  for  each 
class,  including  stars  assumed  to  be  equidistant,  or  nearly  so : 
or,  2dly,  To  class  them  according  to  the  observed  amount 
of  their  apparent  proper  motions,  on  the  presumption  that 
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tho30  which  appear  to  move  faalcat  arc  really  nearest  to 
The  former  ia  the  course  pursued  by  &L  Otto  Struve, 
latter  by  M.  Ai^elandcr.  With  regard  to  this  latter  prindple 
of  clos^fication,  however,  two  considerations  interfere  with 
ita  applicability,  viz.  1st,  that  ivo  see  the  real  motion  of  the 
stars  ibreahortencd  by  the  effect  of  pcrBpectivc ;  and  2dly,  that 
that  portion  of  tlio  total  apparent  proper  motion  which  arises 
from  the  real  motion  of  tlie  sun  depends,  not  simply  on  the 
absolute  distance  of  the  Star  from  the  sun,  but  also  ou  its 
angular  apparent  distance  from  the  solar  apex,  "being,  vrsterix 
paribus,  as  the  sine  of  that  angle.  To  execute  such  a  clas- 
sification correctly,  therefore,  we  ought  to  know  both  these 
particulars  for  each  star.  The  first  is  evidently  out  of  our 
reach.  We  are  therefore,  for  that  very  reason,  com|)elled  to 
regard  It  as  casual,  and  to  assume  that  on  the  avenge  of  a 
great  number  of  stars  it  would  be  uninfluential  on  the  result. 
But  the  second  cannot  be  so  summarily  disposed  of.  By  the 
aid  of  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  solar  apex,  it  ia  true, 
approxiuiate  values  may  be  found  of  the  simply  apparent 
portions  of  the  proper  motions,  supposing  all  the  stars  efjui- 
distant,  and  these  being  subduclcd  frocu  the  tot;d  nbscrvcd 
motioDB,  the  residues  might  afford  ground  For  the  classification 
in  question.*  Thb,  however,  would  be  a  long,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  precarious  system  of  procedure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  classification  by  apparent  brightness  is  open  to  no 
such  difficulties,  since  we  are  fully  justified  in  aseumii^  that, 
on  a  general  average,  the  brighter  stars  are  the  nearer,  and 
that  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  casual  in  that  sense  of 
the  word  which  it  always  bears  in  sueh  inquiries,  expressing 
solely  our  ignorance  of  any  ground  for  assuming  a  bias  one 
way  or  other  on  either  side  of  a  determinate  numerical  rule. 
In  Mr.  Galloway's  discussion  of  the  southern  stars  the  con- 
sideration of  distance  ia  waived  altogether,  which  is  equivalent 
to  an  admission  of  complete  ignorance  on  this  point,  as  well 
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88  respecting  the  rcid  directions  and  velocities  of  the  indi- 
vidual motions. 

(858.)  The  yelocitj  of  the  solar  motion  which  results  from 
M.  Otto  Struve's  calculations  is  such  as  would  carrj  it  over 
an  angular  subtense  of  0^^-3392  if  seen  at  right  angles  from 
the  average  distance  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  If  we 
take,  with  M.  Struve^  senior,  the  parallax  of  such  a  star  as 
probably  equal  to  0'''209*9  we  sh^dl  at  once  be  enabled  to 
compare  this  annual  motion  with  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  the  result  being  1*623  of  such  units.  The  sun  then 
advances  through  space  (relatively,  at  least,  among  the  stars), 
canying  with  it  the  whole  planetary  and  cometary  system 
with  a  velocity  of  1'623  radii  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or 
154,185,000  miles  per  annum,  or  422,000  miles  (that  is  to 
say,  nearly  its  own  semi-diameter)  per  diem :  in  other  words, 
with  a  velocity  a  very  little  greater  than  one-fourth  of  the 
earth's  annual  motion  in  its  orbit. 

(859.)  Another  generation  of  astronomers,  perhaps  many, 
must  pass  away  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  decide  from 
a  more  precise  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  proper  motions 
of  the  stars  than  we  at  present  possess,  how  far  the  direction 
and  velocity  above  assigned  to  the  solar  motion  deviates  from 
exactness,  whether  it  continue  uniform,  and  whether  it  show 
any  sign  of  deflection  from  rectilincarity ;  so  as  to  hold  out 
a  prospect  of  one  day  being  enabled  to  trace  out  an  arc  of 
the  solar  orbit,  and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 
prepondemnt  gravitation  of  the  sidereal  firmament  is  urging 
the  oentral  body  of  our  system*  An  analogy  for  such  devia- 
tion fixmi  uniformity  would  seem  to  present  itself  in  the 
alleged  existence  of  a  similar  deviation  in  the  proper  motions 
of  Sinus  and  Procyon,  both  which  stars  are  considered  to 
have  varied  sensibly  in  this  respect  within  the  limits  of  au- 
thentic and  dependable  observation.  Such,  indeed,  would 
appear  to  be  the  amount  of  evidence  for  this  as  a  matter  of 
fact  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  speculation  on  the  probable 
circnlation  of  these  stars  round  opaque  (and  therefore  in- 
visible) bodies  at  no  great  distances  from  them  respectively,  in 

*  Etudes  d*iVstronomic  Sttlbirc,  p.  107. 
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the  manner  of  b'mary  stars :  [and  it  has  been  recently  shown 
by  M.  Peters  (Aat.  Nachr.  748.)  that,  in  the  case  of  Siriua, 
Buch  a  circulation,  performed  in  a  period  of  50-093  years 
in  an  ellipse  whose  excentricity  la  0'7994,  the  perihelion 
passage  taking  place  at  the  epoch  A.  D,  n91-431,  would 
reconcile  in  a  remarkable  mnnner  the  obaerred  anomaliesj 
and  reduce  the  residual  motion  to  oniibrmity.] 

(860.)  The  whole  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  deter- 
mination of  the  solar  motion  in  apace  rests,  is  baaed  upon  the 
entire  exclusion  of  any  law  either  derived  from  observation 
or  assumed  in  theory,  affecting  the  amount  and  direction  of 
t!ie  real  motions  both  of  the  sun  and  stars.  It  supposes  an 
absolute  non-recognition,  in  those  motions,  of  any  general 
directive  cause,  such  as,  for  example,  a  common  circulation 
of  all  about  a  common  center.  Any  such  limitation  intro- 
duced into  Ihe  conditions  of  the  problem  of  the  solar  motion 
would  alter  in  loto  both  its  nature  and  the  form  of  its  solution. 
Suppose  for  instance  that,  conformably  to  the  speculations  of 
several  astronomers,  the  whole  system  of  the  Milky  Way, 
including  our  sun,  and  the  stars,  oiir  more  immediate  neigh- 
bours, which  constitute  our  sidereal  firmament,  should  have  a 
genera]  movement  of  rotation  in  the  plane  of  the  galactic  circle 
(any  other  would  be  exceedingly  improbable,  indeed  hardly 
reconcilable  with  dyuamical  principles),  being  held  together  in 
opposition  to  the  centrifugal  force  thus  generated  by  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  its  constituent  stars.  Except  we  at  the  same 
time  admitted  that  the  scale  on  which  this  movement  pro- 
ceeds is  BO  enormous  that  all  the  stars  whose  proper  motions 
wc  include  in  our  calculations  go  together  in  a  body,  so  far 
as  that  movement  is  concerned  (as  forming  too  email  an  in- 
tegrant portion  of  the  whole  to  differ  sensibly  in  their  re- 
lation to  its  central  point) ;  we  stand  precluded  from  drawing 
any  conclusion  whatever,  not  only  respecting  the  absolute 
motion  of  the  sun,  but  respecting  even  its  relative  movement 
among  those  stars,  until  we  have  established  some  law,  or  at 
all  events  framed  some  hypothesis  having  the  provisional  force 
of  a  law,  connecting  the  whole,  or  a  port  of  the  motion  of 
each  individual  with  its  situation  in  space. 
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(861.)  Speculations  of  this  kind  have  not  been  wanting 
in  astronomy^  and  recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
M.  Madler  to  assign  the  local  center  in  space^  round  which 
the  sun  and  stars  revolve,  which  he  places  in  the  group  of 
the  Pleiades,  a  situation  in  itself  improbablcj  lying  as  it 
does  no  less  than  26^  out  of  the  plane  of  the  galactic 
circle,  out  of  which  plane  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any 
general  circulation  can  take  place.  In  the  present  defective 
state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  proper  motion  of  tlie 
smaller  stars,  especially  in  right  ascension,  (an  element  for  the 
most  part  far  less  exactly  ascertainable  than  the  polar  dis- 
tance, or  at  least  which  has  been  hitherto  far  less  accurately 
ascertained,)  we  cannot  but  regard  all  attempts  of  the  kind 
as  to  a  certain  extent  premature,  though  by  no  means  to  be 
discouraged  as  forerunners  of  something  more  decisive.  The 
question,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  a  rotation  of  the 
galaxy  in  its  own  plane  exist  or  not  might  be  at  once  re- 
solved by  the  assiduous  observation  both  in  B.  A.  and  polar 
distance  of  a  considerable  number  of  stars  of  the  Milky  Way, 
ju£ciously  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  including  all  mag^ 
nitudes,  down  to  the  smallest  distinctly  identifiable,  and 
capable  of  being  observed  with  normal  accuracy:  and  we 
would  recommend  the  inquiry  to  the  special  attention  of 
directora  of  permanent  observatories,  provided  with  adequate 
xDstmmental  means,  in  both  hembpheres.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  of  observation  perseveringly  directed  to  the  object  in 
view,  could  not  fail  to  settle  the  question.* 

(862.)  The  solar  motion  through  space,  if  real  and  not 
simply  relative,  must  give  rise  to  uranographical  corrections 
analogous  to  parallax  and  aberration.  The  solar  or  systematic 
parallax  is  no  other  than  that  part  of  the  proper  motion  of 
each  star  which  is  simply  apparent,  arising  from  the  sun^s 
motioDf  and  until  the  distances  of  the  stars  be  known,  must 

*  An  eumination  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  of  the  B.  Assoc  Catal. 
in  Iht  portion  of  the  Milky  Way  nearest  either  pole  (where  the  motion  should 
bo  almoet  wholly  in  R  A)  indicates  no  distinct  symptom  of  such  a  rotation.  If 
tho  qimtion  be  taken  up  fundamentally,  it  will  involve  a  redetermination  from 
tbo  roeorded  proper  motions,  both  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  tho 
duuift  ot  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
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inexbicaMy  mixcl  up  will)  tbo  other  or  rem  jtortion. 
Tbo  ayaUOMUic  ftbcimtioa,  amoimting  nt  its  maxiiuum  (for 
atsn  90°  (rom  the  solar  apex)  to  about  5"  displaces  all  the 
stars  io  great  circled  Oiver^ng  from  that  apex  tlirough  angles 
pTDportioBal  to  tbo  einoa  of  their  respective  distancca  from  it. 
This  dispUrcment,  however.  Is  ptrmaneat,  and  therofuio 
uooognizahle  by  any  plusnomcDoa,  so  long  as  the  solar  motion 
remains  invartaUe  ;  but  should  it,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
alter  its  direction  and  velocity,  both  the  directiou  and  amount 
of  the  dis|4acement  in  question  would  alter  nitli  it.  The 
change,  bowerer,  would  beoom«  niiscd  up  with  other  changes 
in  the  appv«nt  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  and  it  would 
seem  hopdeea  to  attempt  disentangling  them. 

(863.)  A  angular,  and  at  first  sight  paradoxical  cSect  of 
the  prc^Tvssif-e  movement  of  light,  combined  witli  the  proper 
motion  of  the  stars,  is,  tliat  it  alters  the  apparent  periodic 
lime  in  which  the  individuals  of  a  binary  star  circulate  about 
each  other."  To  make  this  apparent,  suppose  them  to  cir- 
culate round  each  other  in  a  plane  iKrpcndiculur  to  the 
visual  ray  in  a  period  of  10,000  days.  Then  if  both  the  sun 
and  the  center  ofgraiyity  of  the  binary  system  remained  fixed 
in  space,  the  relative  apparent  situation  of  the  stars  would 
be  c-iactly  restored  to  its  former  state  after  the  lapse  of  this 
interval,  and  if  the  angle  of  position  were  0°  at  first,  afler 
10,000  days  it  would  ugain  be  bo.  But  now  Buppoee  that 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  star  were  in  the  act  of  receding 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  oae>tenth 
part  of  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  per  diem.  Then  at  the 
expiration  of  10,000  days  it  would  be  more  reooote  irom  us 
by  1000  such  radii,  a  space  which  light  would  require  57  days 
to  traverse.  Although  really,  therefore,  the  stare  woidd 
have  arrived  at  the  position  0°  at  the  exact  expiration  of 
10,000  days,  it  would  require  57  days  more  for  the  notice 
of  that  fact  to  reach  our  system.  In  other  words,  the  period 
would  appear  to  us  to  be  10,057  days,  since  we  oould  only 
conclude  the  period  to  be  completed  when  to  us  as  observers 
the  original  angle  of  position  was  i^in  restored.  A  contrary 
motion  would  produce  n  contrary  effect. 

AitraDorauche  Nncbricbten,  No.  52<X 
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CIIArTER  XVIL 

OP   CLUSTERS  OF   STARS  AND  NEBULA. 

OF  CLUflTERING  GROUPS. OP  8TAR8.  —  GLOBULAR  CLUSTERS.  —  THEIR 
STABILITT  BTNAMICALLT  POSSIBLE. —  LIST  OF  TUE  MOST  REMARK- 
ABLE.   CLASSIFICATION    OF    NEBULA    AND    CLUSTERS.  —  THEIR 

DISTRIBUTION  OYER  THE  HEAVENS.  —  IRREGULAR  CLUSTERS.-^ 
BESOLYAJSILITT  OF  NEBULAE. — THEORY  OF  TUE  FORMATION  OF 
CLUSTERS    BY    NEBULOUS    SUBSIDENCE.  —  OP    ELLIPTIC    NEBULiE. 

—  THAT  OF  ANDROMEDA.  —  ANNULAR  AND  PLANETARY  NEBULiE. 
— ^DOUBLE  NEBUUE. —  NEBULOUS  STARS. — CONNEXION  OF  NEBULiB 
"WITH  DOUBLE  STARS.  —  INSULATED  NEBULJE  OF  FORMS  NOT 
WHOLLY  IRREGULAR.  —  OP  AMORPHOUS  NEBULiE.  —  THEIR  LAW 
OF   DISTRIBUTION    MARKS    THEM   AS   OUTLIERS   OF    THE    GALAXY. 

—  NEBUL^  AND  NEBULOUS  GROUP  OP  ORION  —  OF  ARGO  —  OF 
SAGITTARIUS  —  OF  CYGNUS.  —  THE  MAGELLANIC  CLOUDS. —  SIN- 
GULAR NEBULA  IN  THE  GREATER  OF  THEM.  —  THE  ZODIACAL 
UGHT. — SHOOTING  STARS. 

(864.)  When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  concave  of  the 
heavens  in  a  clear  nighty  we  do  not  fail  to  observe  that  here 
and  there  are  groupB  of  stars  which  secm'to  be  compressed 
together  in  a  more  condensed  manner  than  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  forming  bright  patches  and  clusters,  which  attract 
attention,  as  if  thcj  were  there  brought  together  hj  some 
general  cause  other  than  casual  distribution.  There  is  a 
group,  called  the  Pleiades,  in  which  six  or  seven  stars  may  be 
noticed^  if  the  eye  be  directed  full  upon  it ;  and  many  more 
if  the  eye  be  turned  carelessly  asidcy  while  the  attention  is  kept 
directed*  upon  the  group.     Telescopes  show  fifty  or  sixty 

*  It  is  •  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  center  of  the  visual  area  is  far  less 
stnnblt  to  feeble  impressions  of  light,  than  the  exterior  portions  of  the  retina. 
Few  peraona  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  comparative  insensibility 
cxteodi^  previous  to  trial.  To  estimate  it,  let  the  reader  look  alternately 
full  at  m  fltar  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  and  beside  it;  or  choose  two,  equally 
bright,  and  about  3^  or  4^^  apart,  and  look  full  at  one  of  them,  the  probability 
lit  he  viU  aae  on/y  tlU  other.  The  fact  accounts  for  the  multitude  of  stars  with 
vhi^  ere  are  impressed  by  a  general  view  of  the  heavens;  their  paucity  when  we 
to  count  them. 
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large  stara  thus  crowded  together  in  a  very  moderate  «i>aC0f  ■ 
coniparativclf  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  heavens.  Tb#J 
constellation  called  Coma  Bercnieea  id  nnother  such  grou^^f 
more  diffuaedj  and  consisting  on  the  whole  of  larger  stars.  '^M 
^  (865.)  In  the  constellation  Cancer,  there  ia  a  somcwhatfl 

Bimilar,  but  leea  definite,  luminous  spot,  culled  Prasepe,  or 
the  bee-liive,  which  a  very  moderate  telescope,  —  an  ordinary 
night-glass  for  instance, — resolves  entirely  into  stars.     In 
the   sword-handle   of  Perseus,  also,  is   another   such   spot, 
crowded  with  stars,  which  requires  rather  a  better  telescope  to 
resolve  into  individuals  separated  from  each  other.     These 
are  called  clusters  of  stars ;  and,  whatever  be  their  nature,  it  _ 
is  certain  that  other  laws  of  aggregation  subsist  in  thcao  spots,  I 
than  those  which  have  determined  tlie  scattering  of  stars  over  I 
the  general  surface  of  the  sky.     This  conclusion  is  still  mow  I 
strongly  pressed   upon   us,  when  we   come  to   bring  very  ■ 
powerful  telescopes  to  bear  on  these  and  similar  spots.      There     t 
arc  a  great  number  of  objects  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
comets,  and,  in  fact,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  comets    y 
without  tails:  small  round,  or  oval  nebulous  specks,  which 
telescopes  of  moderate  power  only  show  as   such.      MesHiet 
has  ^ven,  in  the   Connou.  des  Temps  for  1784,  a  liet  of  the 
places  of  103  objects  of  this  sort ;  which  all  those  who  search 
for  comets  ought  to  be  familiar  with,  to  avoid  being  misled 
by  their  similarity  of  appearance.    That  they  are  not,  however, 
comets,  their  fixity  sufficiently  proves ;   and  when  we  come 
to  examine  them  with  instruments  of  great  power, — such  aa 
'  reflectors  of  eighteeu  inches,  two  feet,  or  more  in  aperture,— 
any  such  idea  is  completely  destroyed.     They  are  then,  for 
the  moat  part,  perceived  to  consist  entirely  of  stars  crowded 
together  eo  as  to  occupy  almost  a  definite  outline,  and  to  run 
up  to  a  blaze  of  light  in  the' centre,  where  their  condensation 
is  usually  the  greatest.     (See^.  1.  pb  II.,  which  represents 
(somewhat  rudely)  the   thirteenth  nebula  of  Messier's  list 
(described  by  him    as  nebuhusc   sans  itoUei),  as  seen   in  n 
reflector  of  18  inches  aperture  and   20  feet  focal  length.) 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  of  an  exactly  round  figure,  and 
convey  the  complete  idea  of  a  globular  space  filled  full  of 
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Man,  insulated  in  the  heavens,  and  constituting  in  itself  a 
fiunilj  or  society  apart  from,  the  rest,  and  subject  only  to  its 
own  internal  laws.  It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  to 
count  the  stars  in  one  of  these  globular  clusters.  They 
are  not  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds ;  and  on  a  rough  cal- 
culation, grounded  on  the  apparent  intervals  between  thcni 
at  the  borders,  and  the  angular  diameter  of  tlie  whole  group, 
it  would  appear  that  many  clusters  of  this  description  must 
contain,  at  least,  five  thousand  stars,  compacted  and  wedged 
together  in  a  round  space,  whose  angular  diameter  docs  not 
exceed  eight  or  ten  minutes ;  that  is  to  say,  in  an  area  not 
more  than  a  tenth  part  of  that  covered  by  the  moon. 

(866,)  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  to  savour  of  the  gigan- 
tesque  to  look  upon  the  individuals  of  such  a  group  as  suns 
like  our  own,  and  their  mutual  distances  as  equal  to  those 
which  separate  our  sun  from  the  nearest  fixed  star:  yet, 
when  we  consider  that  their  united  lustre  affects  the  eye  with 
a  leas  impression  of  light  than  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude, 
(for  the  largest  of  these  clusters  is  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,)  the  idea  we  are  thus  compelled  to  form  of  their  distance 
from  US  may  prepare  us  for  almost  any  estimate  of  their 
dimensions.  At  all  events,  we  can  hardly  look  upon  a  group 
diUB  insulated,  thus  in  seipso  totus,  teresy  atque  rotundusy  ns 
not  forming  a  system  of  a  peculiar  and  definite  character. 
Their  round  figure  clearly  indicates  the  existence  of  some 
general  bond  of  union  in  the  nature  of  an  attractive  force ; 
and,  in  many  of  them,  there  is  an  evident  acceleration  in 
the  rate  of  condensation  as  we  approach  the  center,  which 
18  not  referable  to  a  merely  uniform  distribution  of  equidistant 
stars  through  a  globular  space,  but  marks  an  intrinsic  density 
in  their  state  of  aggregation,  greater  in  the  center  than  at 
the  surface  of  the  mass.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  dynamical  state  of  such  a  system.  On  the  one 
hands  without  a  rotatory  motion  and  a  centrifugal  force,  it  is 
luurdly  possible  not  to  regard  them  as  in  a  state  of  progressive 
ooUqpse.  On  the  other,  granting  such  a  motion  and  such  a 
fbroe^  we  find  it  no  less  difficult  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
sphericity  of  their  form  with  a  rotation  of  the  whole  system 
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rouad  any  single  axis,  without  whict  internal  collisions  miglit 
at  first  sight  appear  to  bo  inevitable.  If  we  supiwBe  a 
globular  space  filled  with  equal  stars,  uniformly  dispersed 
through  it,  and  very  numerous,  each  of  them  attracting 
every  other  with  a  force  inversely  as  the  square  of  tlie 
distance,  the  resultant  force  by  which  any  one  of  them  (those 
at  the  surface  alone  excepted)  will  be  urged,  in  virtue  of 
their  joint  attractions,  will  be  directed  towards  the  common 
center  of  tlie  sphere,  and  will  be  directly  as  the  distance 
therefrom.  This  follows  from  what  Newton  baa  proved  of 
the  internal  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  spherc.  (See  also 
note  on  Art.  733.)  Now,  under  such  a  law  of  force,  each 
particulai-  star  would  describe  a  perfect  ellipse  about  the 
common  center  of  gravity  as  its  center,  and  that,  in  whatever 
plane  and  whatever  direction  it  might  revolve.  The  con- 
dition, therefore,  of  a  rotation  of  the  cluster,  as  a  mass,  about 
a  single  axis  would  be  unnecessary.  Each  ellipse,  whatever 
might  be  the  proportion  of  its  axis,  or  the  inclination  of  its 
plane  t«  the  others,  would  be  invariable  in  every  particular, 
and  all  would  be  described  in  one  common  period,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  every  such  period,  or  annus  moffnus  of  the  system, 
every  star  of  the  cluster  (except  the  superficial  ones)  would 
be  exactly  re-established  in  its  original  position,  thence  to  set 
out  afresh,  and  run  the  same  unvarying  round  for  an  in- 
definite Bucces^on  of  ages.  Supposing  their  motions,  there- 
fore, to  be  80  adjusted  at  any  one  moment  as  that  the  orbits 
should  not  intersect  each  other,  and  so  that  the  magnitude  of 
each  star,  and  the  sphere  of  its  more  intense  attraction,  should 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  distance  separating  the 
individuals,  such  a  system,  it  is  obvious,  might  subsist,  and 
realize,  in  great  measure,  that  abstract  and  ideal  harmony, 
which  Newton,  in  the  89th  Proposition  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Principia,  has  shown  to  characterize  a  law  of  force 
directly  as  the  distance.* 

(867.)  The  following  are  the  places,  for  1830,  of  the 
principal  of  these  remarkable  objects,  as  specimens  of  their 
class:  — 

■  8m  iIk>  QKortirfy  Beuku,  No.  M.  p.  54a 
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Of  these,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  is 

m  Centauri  the  fifth  of  the  list  in  order  of  Bight  Ascension. 

It  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  dim  round  cometic  object 

about  equal  to  a  star  4*5  m.,  though  probably  if  concentered 

in  a  mngle  point,  the  impression  on  the  eye  would  be  much 

greater.    Viewed  in  a  powerful  telescope  it  appears  as  a  globe 

of  fuUy  2(y  in  diameter,  very  gradually  increasing  in  brightness 

to  the  center,  and  composed  of  innumerable  stars  of  the  13th 

and  15th  magnitudes  (the  former  probably  being  two  or  more 

of  the  latter  closely  juxtaposed).     The  11th  in  order  of  the 

list  (R.  A.  IG**  35"*)  is  also  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  very 

fine  nights,  between  97  and  (f  Herculls,  and  is  a  superb  object 

in  a  large  telescope.     Both  were  discovered  by  Halley,  the 

former  in  1677,  and  the  latter  in  1714.  • 

(868.)  It  b  to  Sir  "William  Herschel  that  we  owe  the  most 

complete  analysis  of  the  great  variety  of  those  objects  which 

are  generally  classed  under  the  common  head  of  Nebulae,  but 

whidi  have  been  separated  by  him  into — 1st.  Clusters  of 

stars,  in  which  the  stars  are  clearly  distinguishable ;  and  these, 

again,  into  globular  and  irregular  clusters ;    2d.  Besolvable 

nebulsB,  or  such  as  excite  a  suspicion  that  they  consist  of  stars, 

and  which  any  increase  of  the  optical  power  of  the  telescope 

may  be  expected  to  resolve  into  distinct  stars;  3d.  Nebuho, 

properly  so  called,  in  which  there  is  no  appearance  whatever 

of  stars ;  which,  again,  have  been  subdivided  into  subordinate 

uses,  according  to  their  brightness  and  size  ;  4th.  Planetary 

nebulas;    5th.    Stellar  nebulae;    and,   6th.  Nebulous   stars. 

The  great  power  of  his  telescopes  disclosed  the  existence 

of  an  immense  number  of  these  objects  before  unknown,  and 

showed  them  to  be  distributed  over  the  heavens,  not  by  any 
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mentis  uaiformly,  but  with  a  marked  preference  to  a  certiuti  I 
diBtrict,  extending  over  the  northern  pole  of  the  galaetia  1 
circle,  and  occupying  the  constellationa  Leo,  Leo  Minor,  the  j 
body,  t^l,  and  hind  legs  of  Ursa  Major,  Canea  Veoatici,  r 
Coma  Berenices,  the  preceding  leg  of  Bootes,  and  the  head, 
winga,  and  shoulder  of  Vii^.  In  this  region,  occupying 
about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere,  one-thJrd 
of  the  entire  nebulous  contents  of  the  heavens  arc  con- 
gregated. On  the  other  hand,  they  are  very  Eparingly 
ecnttercd  over  the  constellations  Aries,  Taurus,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  Orion,  Auriga,  Perseus,  Camelopardalus,  Draco, 
Hercules,  the  northern  part  of  Serpentarius,  the  tiul  of 
Serpens,  that  of  Aquilo,  and  the  whole  of  Lyra.  The  houra 
3,  4,  5,  and  16,  17,  18,  of  right  ascension  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  arc  singularly  poor,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hours  10,  11,  and  12  (but  especially  12),  extraordinarily  rich 
in  these  objects.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  a  much  greater 
uniformity  of  distribution  prevails,  and  with  exception  of 
two  very  remarkable  centers  of  accumulation,  called  the 
Sli^eilanic  clouds  (of  which  more  presently),  there  la  no 
very  decided  tendency  to  their  assemblage  in  any  particular 
region. 

(869.)  Clusters  of  stars  are  either  globular,  each  as  we 
have  already  described,  or  of  irregular  figure.  These  latter 
are,  generally  speaking,  leas  rich  in  stars,  and  especially  less 
condensed  towards  the  center.  They  are  also  less  definite  in 
outline;  so  that  it  is  often  not  easy  to  say  where  they 
terminate,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
as  merely  richer  parta  of  the  heavens  than  those  around 
them.  Many,  indeed  the  greater  proportion  of  them,  are 
utuated  in  or  close  on  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way. 
In  some  of  them  the  stars  are  nearly  all  of  a  size,  in 
others  extremely  different ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  a  very  red  star  much  brighter  than  the  rest,  occupying 
a  conspicuous  situation  in  them.  Sir  William  Herschcl 
regards  these  as  globular  clusters  in  a  less  advanced  state  of 
condensation,  conceiving  all  such  groups  as  approaching,  by 
th^  mutual  attraction,  to  the  globular  figure,  and  assembling 
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themaelves  together  firom  all  the  surrounding  region^  under 
laws  of  which  we  have>  it  is  true>  no  other  proof  than  the 
observance  of  a  gradation  by  which  their  characters  shade 
into  one  andther,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  saj  where 
one  species  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  objects  of  this  class  is  that  which  surrounds  the  star 
X  Crucis,  set  down  as  a  nebula  hj  Lacaille.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  about  one  48th  part  of  a  square  degree^  and  consists 
of  about  110  stars  from  the  7th  magnitude  downwards^  eight 
of  the  more  conspicuous  of  which  are  coloured  with  various 
shades  of  red>  green^  and  blue^  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  the 
appearance  of  a  rich  piece  of  jewellery. 

(870.)  Besolvable  nebulae  can^  of  course,  only  be  con- 
sidered as  clusters  either  too  remote^  or  consisting  of  stars 
intrinsically  too  faint  to  affect  us  by  their  individual  light, 
unless  where  two  or  three  happen  to  be  close  enough  to  make 
a  joint  impression,  and  give  the  idea  of  a  point  brighter  than 
the  rest  They  are  almost  universally  round  or  oval — their 
loose  appendages,  and  irregularities  of  form,  being  as  it  were 
extinguished  by  the  distance,  and  the  only  general  figure  of 
the  more  condensed  parts  being  discernible.  It  is  under  the 
appearance  of  objects  of  this  character  that  all  the  greater 
globular  clusters  exhibit  themselves  in  telescopes  of  insufficient 
optical  power  to  show  them  well ;  and  the  conclusion  is 
obidoas,  that  those  which  the  most  powerful  can  barely  render 
resolvable,  and  even  those  which,  with  such  powers  as  are 
usually  applied,  show  no  sign  of  being  composed  of  stars, 
would  be  completely  resolved  by  a  further  increase  of  optical 
power.  In  fact,  tlus  probability  has  almost  been  converted 
into  a  certainty  by  the  magnificent  reflecting  telescope  con- 
structed by  Lord  Bosse,  of  six  feet  in  aperture,  which  has 
resolved  or  rendered  resolvable  multitudes  of  nebulae  which 
had  reosted  all  inferior  powers.  The  sublimity  of  the  spec- 
tacle afibrded  by  that  instrument  of  some  of  the  larger  globular 
and  other  clusters  enumerated  in  the  list  given  in  Art  867. 
is  declared  by  all  who  have  witnessed  it  to  be  such  as  no 
words  can  express. 

(871.)  Altiiough,  therefore,  nebulae  do  exist,  which  even  in 
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this  powerful  tcleacopc  appear  as  Debula,  without  any  sign  of 
reaolution,  it  may  very  rcaaoaably  be  doubled  whether  there 
be  rc:illy  any  ceaciitiol  physical  distinction  between  nebulas 
ind  clusters  of  stars,  at  leust  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  of 
which  they  consist,  and  whether  the  distinction  between  such 
nebulae  aa  are  easily  reaolvcd,  barely  resolvable  with  excellent 
tclescopea,  and  altogether  irresolvable  with  the  best,  be  any- 
thing else  tban  one  of  degree,  arising  merely  from  tlie  ex- 
cessive niinutenesa  and  multitude  of  the  stare,  of  which  the 
latter,  as  comjiarcd  with  the  former,  consist.  The  first 
mpression  which  Ilidley,  and  other  early  discoverers  of 
nebulous  objecls  received  from  their  peculiar  aspect,  ao  dif- 
ferent from  the  keen,  concentrated  light  of  mere  stars,  was 
that  of  a  phosphorescent  vapom'  (like  the  matter  of  a  oomet'a 
tail)  or  a  gaaeouB  and  (so  to  speak)  elementary  form  of  lumi- 
i  sidereal  matter,*  Admitting  the  existence  of  such  a 
medium,  disperecd  in  some  cases  irregularly  through  vast 
regions  in  s])ace,  in  others  confined  to  narrower  nod  more 
definite  limits,  Sir  W.  Herschcl  was  led  to  speculate  on  ita 
gradual  subsidence  and  condensation  by  the  efiect  of  its  own 
gravity,  into  more  or  less  regulur  spherical  or  spheroidal 
forms,  denser  (as  they  must  in  that  case  be)  towards  tbe 
center.  Assuming  that  in  the  progress  of  this  subsidence, 
local  centers  of  condensation,  subordinate  to  the  general 
tendency,  would  not  be  wanting,  he  conceived  that  in  this 
way  solid  nuclei  might  arise,  whose  local  gravitation  still 
further  condensing,  and  eo  absorbing  the  nebulous  matter, 
each  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  might  ultimately  become 
stars,  and  the  whole  nebulge  finally  take  on  the  state  of  a 
cluster  of  stars.  Among  the  multitude  of  nebulie  revealed 
by  his  telescopes,  every  stage  of  this  process  might  be  con- 
sidered as  displayed  to  our  eyes,  and  in  every  modification  of 
form  to  which  the  general  principle  might  be  conceived  to 
apply.  The  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  a  nebula  towards 
its  segregation  into  discrete  stars,  and  of  these  stars  them- 
selves towards  a  denser  state  of  aggregation  round  a  central 
nucleus,   would    thus  be  in  some  sort  an  indication  of  age. 

•  HsIUf.  Pliil.  Tians.,  iiii.  p.  39a 
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Neither  is  there  any  variety  of  aspect  which  nebulse  offer, 
which  stands  at  all  in  contradiction  to  this  view.  Even 
though  we  should  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  reject  the  idea 
of  a  gaseous  or  vaporous  ^^  nebulous  matter^"  it  loses  little 
or  none  of  its  force.  Subsidence,  and  the  central  aggregation 
consequent  on  subsidence,  may  go  on  quite  as  well  among  a 
multitude  of  discrete  bodies  under  the  influence  of  mutual 
attraction,  and  feeble  or  partially  opposing  projectile  motions, 
as  among  the  particles  of  a  gaseous  fluid. 

(872.)  The  *^ nebular  hypothesisy^  as  it  has  been  termed, 
and  the  theory  of  sidereal  aggregation  stand,  in  fact,  quite 
independent  of  each  other,  the  one  as  a  physical  conception 
of  processes  which  may  yet,  for  aught  we  know,  have 
foinied  part  of  that  mysterious  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
antecedent  to  the  existence  of  separate  self-luminous  solid 
bodies;  the  other,  as  an  application  of  dynamical  principles  to 
cases  of  a  veiy  complicated  nature  no  doubt,  but  in  which 
the  possibility  or  impossibility,  at  least,  of  certain  general 
results  may  be  determined  on  perfectiy  legitimate  principles. 
Among  a  crowd  of  solid  bodies  of  whatever  size,  animated 
by  independent  and  partially  opposing  impulses,  motions 
OfqiNwite  to  each  other  must  produce  collision,  destruction  of 
velocity,  and  subsidence  or  near  approach  towards  the  center 
cf  preponderant  attraction;  while  those  which  conspire,  or 
which  remain  outstanding  after  such  conflicts,  must  ultimately 
pve  rise  to  circulation  of  a  permanent  character.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  such  collisions  as  events,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  conception  contrary  to  sound  mechanical  principles. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  appearance  of  central  con- 
denaation  among  a  multitude  of  separate  bodies  in  motion, 
by  no  means  implies  permanent  proximity  to  the  center  in 
each;  any  more  than  the  habitually  crowded  state  of  a 
market  place,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  must  frequentiy  or  occasionally  resort,  implies  the 
permanent  residence  of  each  individual  within  its  area.  It 
IB  a  fact  that  clusters  thus  centrally  crowded  do  exist,  and 
therefore  the  conditions  of  their  existence  must  be  dynamically 
possibley  and  in  what  has  been  said  we  may  at  least  perceive 
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Bome  glimpsee  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ao. 
actual  intervals  between  the  etars,  even  in  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  a  resolved  nebula,  to  be  seen  at  all  b;  us,  must  be 
enormous.  Ages,  which  to  us  may  well  appear  indefinite, 
may  easily  be  conceived  to  pass  without  a  single  instance  of 
collision,  in  the  nature  of  a  catastrophe.  Such  may  have 
gradually  become  rarer  as  the  system  has  emerged  from  what 
must  be  considered  its  chaotic  state,  till  at  length,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  and  under  the  pre-arranging  guidance  of  that 
Design  which  pervades  universal  nature;  each  individual 
may  have  taken  up  such  a  course  as  to  annul  the  possibility 
of  further  destructive  interference. 

(873.)  But  to  return  from  the  regions  of  speculation  to 
the  description  of  facts.  Next  in  regularity  of  form  to  the 
globular  clusters,  whose  consideration  has  led  us  into  this 
digreaaion,  are  elliptic  nobulse,  more  or  less  elongated.  And 
of  these  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  as  a  fact  undoubtedly 
connected  in  some  very  intimate  manner  with  the  dynamical 
conditions  of  their  subsistence,  that  such  nebula;  arc,  for  the 
moat  part,  beyond  comparison  more  difficult  of  resolution  / 
than  those  of  globular  form.  They  are  of  all  degrees  of 
eccentricity,  from  moderately  oval  forms  to  ellipees  so  elon- 
gated as  to  be  almost  linear,  which  are,  no  doubt,  edge-views 
of  very  flat  ellipsoids.  In  all  of  them  the  density  in- 
creases towards  the  centre,  aud  as  a  general  law  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their  telescopic 
appearance,  their  internal  strata  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
spherical  form  than  their  external.  Their  resolvability,  toOf 
is  greater  in  the  central  parts,  whether  owing  to  a  real 
superiority  of  size  in  the  central  stars  or  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  cases  of  close  juzta-position  of  individuals,  so 
that  two  or  three  united  appear  as  one.  In  some  the  con- 
densation is  slight  and  gradual,  in  others  great  and  sudden ; 
so  sudden,  indeed,  as  to  offer  the  appearance  of  a  dull  and 
blotted  star,  standing  in  tlie  midst  of  a  faint,  nearly  equable 
elliptic  nebulosity,  of  which  two  remarkable  specimens  occur 
in  R.  A.  12"  10"  33*,  N.  P.  D.  41°  46',  and  in  13»'  27"  28', 
119°0'(1830> 
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(874.)  The  largest  and  finest  spedmens  of  elliptic  nebuke 
which  the  heavens  afibrd  are  that  in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda 
(near  the  star  v  of  that  constellation)  and  that  discovered  in 
1783,  by  Miss  Carolina  Herschel,  in  R.  A.  0»»  39«  12%  N.P.D. 
116*  13^     The  nebula  in   Andromeda  (Plate  11.  fig.  3.) 
is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  continually  mistaken  for 
a  comet  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  heavens.     Simon 
Marius,  who  noticed  it  in  1612  (though  it  appears  also  to 
have  l)een  seen  and  described  as  oval^  in  995)>  describes  its 
appearance  as  that  of  a  candle  shining  through  horn,  and  the 
resemblance  is  not  inapt.     Its  form,  as  seen  through  ordinary 
telescopes,   is  a  pretty  long  oval,  increasing  by  insensible 
gradations  of  brightness,  at  first  very  gradually,  but  at  last 
more  rapidly,  up  to  a  central  point,  which,  though  very  much 
brighter  than  the  rest,  is  decidedly  not  a  star,  but  nebula 
of  the  same  general  character  with  the  rest  in  a  state  of 
extreme  condensation.     Casual  stars  are  scattered  over  it, 
but  with  a  reflector  of  18  inches  in  diameter,  there  is  nothing 
to  excite  any  suspicion  of  its  consisting  of  stars.     Examined 
with  instruments  of  superior  defining  power,  however,  the 
evidence  of  its  resolvability  into   stars,   may  be  regarded 
as  decbive.     Mr.  O.  P.  Bond,  assistant  at  the  observatory 
of  Cambridge,  U.S.,  describes  and  figures  it  as  extending 
nearly  2^^  in  length,  and  upwards  of  a  degree  in  breadth  (so 
as  to  include  two  other  smaller  adjacent  nebulae),  of  a  form, 
generally  speaking,  oval,  but  with  a  considerably  protube- 
rant irregularity    at   its    north  following  extremity,  very 
suddenly  condensed  at  the  nucleus  almost  to  the  semblance 
of  a  star,  and  though  not  itself  clearly  resolved,  yet  thickly 
sown  over  with  visible  minute  stars,  so  numerous  as  to  allow 
of  200  being  counted  within  a  field  of  20'  diameter  in  the 
richest  parts.       But  the  most   remarkable  feature  in  his 
description  is  that  of  two  pei*fectly  straight,  narrow,  and  com- 
paratively or  totally  obscure  streaks   which  run  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  nebula,  and  (though  slightly 
divergent   from   each  other)  nearly  parallel  to  its  longer 
axis.      These  streaks  (which  obviously  indicate  a  stratified 
structure  in  the  nebula,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  originate  in 
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the  intcrpoaition  of  imperfectly  tranaparent  matter  between 
ue  Bnd  it)  are  not  aeen  on  a  general  and  cursory  view  of  the 
nebula:  they  require  attention  to  distinguish  them  *,  and  this 
circumstance  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  inspecting  the  very 
extraordinary  engraving  which  illuatratee  Mr.  Bond's  account. 
The  figure  in  given  our  Plate  II.  fig.  3.,  is  from  a  rather 
hasty  sketch,  and  makes  no  pretcusiona  to  exactness.  A 
similar,  but  much  more  strongly  marked  case  of  parallel 
arrangement  than  that  noticed  by  Mr,  Bond  m  this,  is  one  in 
which  the  two  semi-ovals  of  an  elliptically  formed  nebula 
appear  cut  asunder  and  separated  by  a  broad  obscure  band 
parallel  to  the  larger  axis  of  the  nebula,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  faint  streak  of  light  parallel  to  tlie  ades  of  the  cut 
appears,  is  seen  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in  R,  A.  IS*"  IS"" 
31',  N.P.D.  132"  8'  (1830).  The  nebula  in  12"  27"  3", 
fi3°5',  and  12"  31"  11',  100°  40'  present  analagoua  features. 

(873.)  Annular  nebula  also  exist,  but  are  among  the  rarest  i 
objects  in  the  heavens.  The  most  conspicuous  of  this  class  < 
is  to  be  found  almost  exactly  half  way  between  j8  and  y  Lyne, 
and  may  be  seen  with  a  telescope  of  moderate  power.  It  is 
small  and  particularly  well  defined,  so  as  to  have  more  the 
appearance  of  a  Qat  oval  solid  ring  than  of  a  nebula.  The  axes 
of  the  ellipse  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  about 
4  to  5,  and  the  opening  occupies  about  half  or  rather  more 
than  half  the  diameter.  The  central  vacuity  is  not  quite 
dark,  but  is  filled  in  with  faint  nebula,  like  a  gauze  stretched 
over  a  hoop.  The  powerful  telescopes  of  Loid  ICosse  resolve 
tills  object  into  excessively  minute  stars,  and  show  filaments 
of  stars  adhering  to  its  edges,  t 

(876.')  Plaketabt  nebula  are  very  extraordinary  ob- 
jects. They  have,  as  their  name  importSf  a  near,  in  some 
instances,  a  perfect  resemblance  to  planets,  presenting  discs 
round,  or  slightly  oval,  in  some  quite  sharply  terminated, 

■   Accoual  of  (he   nebula  in  Andromeda,  by  G.  P.  Bond,  AuiaUuit  *l  the 
Cambridge  ObuTviiiorf ,  U.  8.     TranL  American  Acid.,  toI.  iii.  p.  Ra 
t  TbeplBceiortheinnuUrnebulK,  at  present  known  (for  1830)  arc, 

R.A.  N.P.D.      I  R.A.  N.P.D. 

1.      n"     10"     SV         128"     19'         3.      IS"     47"      13'         ST>     11' 
S.     IT       le         2  lift       ST      I    4.      30        9        3S  59       57 
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in  Others  a  little  baacy  or  softened  at  the  borders.  Their 
light  is  in  some  perfectly  equable,  in  others  mottled  and  of 
a  very  peculiar  texture^  as  if  curdled.  They  are  compara- 
tively  rare  objects,  not  above  four  or  five  and  twenty  having 
been  hitherto  observed,  and  of  these  nearly  three  fourths  are 
dtuated  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Being  very  interesting 
objects  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable.  *  Among 
these  may  be  more  particularly  specified  the  sixth  in  order, 
flitoated  in  the  Cross.  Its  light  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
star  of  the  6*7  magnitude,  its  diameter  about  12^',  its  disc 
circular  or  veiy  slightly  elliptic,  and  with  a  clear,  sharp,  well- 
defined  outline,  having  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  planet 
with  the  exception  only  of  its  colour,  which  is  a  fine  and  full 
blue  verging  somewhat  upon  green.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  this  phasnomenon  of  a  blue  colour,  which  is 
80  rare  among  stars  (except  when  in  the  immediate  proxi- 
mity of  yellow  stars)  occurs,  though  less  strikingly,  in  three 
other  objects  of  this  class,  viz.  in  No.  4,  whose  colour  is  sky- 
blue,  and  in  Nos.  11  and  12,  where  the  tint,  though  paler,  is 
still  evident.  Nos.  2,  7,  9,  and  12,  are  also  exceedingly 
characteristic  objects  of  this  class.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  11  (the 
latter  in  the  parallel  of  v  Aquarii,  and  about  5°^  preceding 
that  star),  are  considerably  elliptic,  and  (respectively)  about 
38'',  dC  and  15''  in  diameter.  On  the  disc  of  No.  3,  and 
very  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  ellipse,  is  a  star  9m,  and 
the  texture  of  its  light,  being  velvety,  or  as  if  formed  of  fine 
dust,  clearly  indicates  its  resolvability  into  stars.  The  largest 
of  these  objects  is  No.  5,  situated  somewhat  south  of  the 
parallel  of  fi  Ursas  Majoris  and  a]x>ut  12"^  following  that 
star.     Its  apparent  diameter  is  2'  4(y',  which,  supposing  it 

*  FUces  for  1830  of  tweWe  of  the  most  remarkable  planetary  nebulc 
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placed  at  a  distance  from  us  not  more  tlian  that  of  61 
Cygni,  would  imply  a  linear  one  seven  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  The  light  of  tliia  stupendous 
globe  is  perfectly  equable  (except  just  at  the  edge,  where  it  is 
Blightly  softened),  and  of  considerable  brightness.  Such  an 
appearance  would  not  be  presented  by  a  globular  space 
uniformly  filled  with  stars  or  luminous  matter,  which  struc- 
ture would  necessarily  give  rise  to  an  apparent  incrcafle  of 
brightness  towards  the  center  in  proportion  to  the  thickness 
traversed  by  the  visual  ray.  We  might,  therefore,  be  in- 
duced to  conclude  its  real  constitution  to  be  either  that  of  a 
hollow  spherical  shell  or  of  a  flat  disc,  presented  to  us  (by  a 
highly  improbable  coincidence)  in  a  plane  precisely  perpen- 
dicular to  the  visual  ray. 

(877.)  Whatever  idea  we  may  form  of  the  real  nature 
of  such  a  body,  or  of  the  planetary  nebula)  in  general, 
which  all  agree  in  the  absence  of  central  condensation,  it 
is  evident  that  the  intrinsic  splendour  of  their  surfaces,  if 
continuous,  must  be  nlmoet  infinitely  less  than  that  of  the 
8un.  A  circular  portion  of  the  sun's  disc,  subtending  an 
angle  of  1',  would  give  a  light  equal  to  that  of  780  full 
moons ;  while  among  all  the  objects  in  question  there  is  not 
one  which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  M.  Arago  has 
surmised  that  they  may  possibly  be  envelopes  Bhining  by 
reflected  light,  from  a  solar  body  placed  in  their  center,  in- 
visible to  us  by  the  effect  of  its  excessive  distance ;  removing, 
or  attempting  to  remove  the  apparent  paradox  of  such  aa 
explanation,  by  the  optical  principle  that  an  illuminated 
surface  is  equally  bright  at  ^  distances,  and,  therefore,  if 
large  enough  to  subtend  a  measurable  angle,  can  be  equally- 
well  seen,  whereas  the  central  body,  subtending  no  such 
angle,  haa  its  effect  on  our  «ght  diminished  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  its  distance.'     The  assiduous  applica- 

•  With  due  del^rence  to  »  high  an  •ulhorily  we  mun  Aenmr  to  the  conclu- 
tion.  E^CQ  luppoiing  the  enTelope  to  reflect  and  Kilter  (eqiuJI;  in  all  direc- 
tions) afl  the  light  of  the  central  iud,  the  portion  of  the  light  to  scattered  which 
would  fell  to  our  share,  could  not  exceed  llmt  which  that  sun  itself  would  send 
to  U9  by  direct  radiation.  But  this,  rx  hypothai,  a  too  amall  to  affect  the  eve 
with  %nj  luminous  pereeptioo,  much  less  then  could   it  do  »  if  spreMl  over  a 
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tion  of  the  immense  optical  powers  recently  brought  to  bear 
on  the  heavens,  will  probably  remove  some  portion  of  the 
mystery  whichat  present  hangs  about  these  enigmatical  objects. 

(878.)  Double  nebulso  occasionally  occur — and  when  such 
is  the  case,  the  constituents  most  commonly  belong  to  the 
dafls  of  spherical  nebulae,  and  are  in  some  instances  undoubt- 
edly globular  clusters.  All  the  varieties  of  double  stars,  in 
fact,  as  to  distance,  position,  and  relative  brightness,  have 
their  counterparts  in  double  nebulae ;  besides  which  the  varie- 
ties of  form  and  gradation  of  light  in  the  latter  afford  room 
for  combinations  peculiar  to  this  class  of  objects.  Though 
the  conclusive  evidence  of  observed  relative  motion  be  yet 
wanting,  and  though  from  the  vast  scale  on  which  such  sys- 
tems are  constructed,  and  the  probable  extreme  slowness  of 
the  angular  motion,  it  may  continue  for  ages  to  be  so,  yet  it 
IS  imposnble,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  such  objects,  or  on 
the  figures  which  have  been  given  of  them  *,  to  doubt  their 
physical  connexion.  The  argmnent  drawn  from  the  compa- 
rative rarity  of  the  objects  in  proportion  to  the  whole  extent 
of  the  heavens,  so  cogent  in  the  case  of  the  double  stars,  is 
infinitely  more  so  in  that  of  the  double  nebulae.  Nothing 
more  magnificent  can  be  presented  to  our  consideration,  than 
BQch  combinations.  Their  stupendous  scale,  the  multitude 
of  individuals  they  involve,  the  perfect  symmetry  and  regu- 
larity which  many  of  them  present,  the  utter  disregard  of 
complication  in  thus  heaping  together  system  upon  system, 
and  construction  upon  construction,  leave  us  lost  in  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  evidence  they  afford  of  infinite  power 
and  unfathomable  design. 

(879.)  Nebulae  of  regular  forms  often  stand  in  marked  and 
symmetrical  relation  to  stars,  both  single  and  double.  Thus 
we  are  occasionally  presented  with  the  beautiful  and  striking 
phaenomenon  of  a  sharp  and  brilliant  star  concentrically  sur- 
rounded by  a  perfectiy  circular  disc  or  atmosphere  of  faint 

miHkoe  many  million  times  exceeding  in  angular  area  the  apparent  disc  of  the 
ctntral  fun  itiel£     (See  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Lonsitudes,  1842,  p.  409, 
41C^  41  !•)    M.  Arago  m  txprtuly  conUnding  for  rtfletttd  lighL     If  the  envelope 
be  Mlf-luminous,  his  reasoning  is  perfectly  sound. 
*  FluL  Tfuis.,  1833.     Plate  vii. 
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light,  in  aome  cases  dying  away  insensibly  on  all  aides,  i 
others  almost  suddenly  termiQated,  Theso  are  Nebulous  Star*.  ' 
Fine  examples  of  this  kind  are  tlie  45th  and  69th  nebula!  of 
Sir  Wm.  Hcrscliel's  fourth  class*  (R,  A.  7"  19"  8*.  N.  P.  D. 
68°  45',  and  3"  SH"  36",  59^  40'),  in  which  stars  of  the 
8th  magnitude  are  surrounded  by  photospheres  of  the  kind 
above  described  respectively  of  12"  and  25"  in  diameter. 
Among  stars  of  larger  magnitudes,  55  Andromedje  and 
8  Canum  Venaticorum  may  be  named  as  exhibiting  the  same 
phatnomenon  with  more  brilliancy,  but  perhaps  with  less 
perfect  regularity. 

(880.)  The  connexion  of  nebulse  with  double  stars  ia  in 
many  instances  extremely  remarkable.  Thus  in  R.  A.  IS** 
7"  1',  N.  P.  D.  109°  56',  occurs  an  elliptic  nebula  liaving  its 
longer  axis  about  50",  in  which,  symmetrically  placed,  and 
rather  nearer  the  vertices  than  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  are  the 
equal  individuals  of  a  double  star,  each  of  the  10th  magnitude. 
In  a  similar  combination  noticed  by  M.  Struve  (in  H.  A.  IS** 
25°,  N.  P.  D.  25°  7'),  the  stars  ore  unequal  and  situated  pre- 
cisely at  the  two  extremities  of  the  major  axis.  In  K.  A.  IS*" 
47"  33',  N.P.D.  129"  9',  an  oval  nebula  of  2' in  diameter  hw 
very  near  its  center  a  close  double  star,  the  individuals  of 
which,  slightly  unequal,  and  about  the  9*10  magnitude,  are 
not  more  than  2"  asunder.  The  nucleus  of  Mesgier's  64th 
nebula  is  "  strongly  suspected  "  to  be  a  close  double  star  — 
and  several  other  instances  might  be  dted. 

(881.)  Among  the  nebulas  which,  though  deviating  more 
from  symmetry  of  form,  are  yet  not  wanting  in  a  certain 
regularity  of  figure,  and  which  soom  clearly  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  systems  of  a  definite  nature,  however  mysterious 
their  structure  and  destination,  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  27th  and  Slat  of  Mesaier's  Catalogucf    This  consists 

*  The  clana  here  referred  to  are  not  Ihe  (peciei  described  in  Art.  868.,  but 
listR  of  ncbuls.  eight  io  number  arranged  according  to  brightness,  iite.  den-ulj 
ofclujtering.&o.,  in  one  or  other  of  which  all  nebula;  were  originally  clwied  )n 
him.  CliM  I.  contains  •■  Bright  nehul»["  1 1.  "  Faint  do. ; "  III.  "  Verr  (aint 
'       ■■  IV.  "PlBneti  .    ■ 


narkable  shapes,  &c. ; "  \ 
islen:"  Vir.  "Pretty  r 


..  ig'Sa-  12'.  N.  P.  D.  670  44',  and  r,  a.  13"  88- 
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of  two  round  or  somewhat  oval  nebulous  masses  united  by  a 
fihort  neck  of  nearly  the  same  density.  Both  this  and  the 
mnsBOW  graduate  off  however  into  a  fainter  nebulous  envelope 
which  completes  the  figure  into  an  elliptic  form,  of  which  the 
interior  masses  with  their  connexion  occupy  the  lesser  axis. 
Seen  in  a  reflector  of  18  inches  in  aperture,  the  form  has 
considerable  r^ularity;  and  though  a  few  stars  are  here 
and  there  scattered  over  it,  it  is  unresolved.  Lord  Bosse, 
viewing  it  with  a  reflector  of  double  that  aperture,  describes 
and  figures  it  as  resolved  into  numerous  stars  with  much 
intermixed  nebula ;  while  the  symmetry  of  form  by  rendering 
visible  features  too  faint  to  be  seen  with  inferior  power,  is 
rendered  considerably  less  striking,  though  by  no  means  obli- 
terated. 

(882.)  The  51st  nebula  of  Messier,  viewed  through  an  18- 
inoh  reflector,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  briglit 
globular  nebula,  surrounded  by  a  ring  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  globe,  very  unequal  in  brightness  in  its  differ- 
ent parts,  and  subdivided  through  about  two-fifths  of  its  cir- 
cumference as  if  into  two  laminae,  one  of  which  appears  as  if 
turned  up  towards  the  eye  out  of  the  plane  of  the  rest.  Near 
it  (at  about  a  radius  of  the  ring  distant)  is  a  small  bright 
round  nebula.  Viewed  through  the  6-feet  reflector  of  Lord 
Bosse  the  aspect  is  much  altered.  The  interior,  or  what 
appeared  the  upturned  portion  of  the  ring,  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a  nebulous  coil  or  convolution  tending  in  a  spiral  form 
towards  the  center,  and  a  general  tendency  to  a  spiroid 
arrangement  of  the  streaks  of  nebula  connecting  the  ring  and 
central  mass  which  this  power  brings  into  view,  becomes 
apparent,  and  forms  a  very  striking  feature.  The  outlying 
nebula  is  also  perceived  to  be  connected  by  a  narrow,  curved 
band  of  nebulous  light  with  the  ring,  and  the  whole,  if  not 
clearly  resolved  into  stars,  has  a  "  resolvable"  character  which 
evidently  indicates  its  composition.* 

(883.)  We  come  now  to  a  class  of  nebulse  of  totally  differ- 

*  This  description  is  from  the  recollection  of  n  sketch  eihibited  by  his  Lord- 
ship  at  the  British  Association.  Every  astronomer  must  long  for  the  publica- 
tioQ  of  his  own  account  of  the  wonders  disclosed  by  this  magnificent  instrument. 
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ent  character.  TLey  are  of  very  great  extent,  utterly  devoul 
of  all  eymmetry  of  form, — on  the  contrary,  irregular  and 
capricious  in  their  shapes  and  convolutions  to  a  most  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  no  Ices  so  in  the  distribution  of  their 
light.  No  two  of  them  can  be  said  to  present  any  similarity 
of  figure  or  aspect,  but  they  have  one  important  character  in 
common.  They  are  all  situated  in,  or  very  near,  tlie  borders  . 
of  the  Milky  Way.  The  most  remote  from  it  is  that  in  the 
sword  handle  of  Orion,  which  being  20°  from  the  galactic 
circle,  and  1 5°  from  the  visible  border  of  the  Via  Lactea,  might 
seem  to  form  an  exception,  though  not  a  striking  one.  But 
this  very  situation  may  be  adduced  as  a  corroboration  of  the 
general  view  which  this  principle  of  localization  suggests. 
For  the  place  iu  question  is  situated  in  the  prolongalioa  of 
that  f^nt  offset  of  the  Milky  Way  which  we  traced  (Art.  787.) 
from  a  and  e  Persei  towarda  Aldebarau  and  the  Hyades,  and 
In  the  zone  of  Great  Stars  noticed  in  Art.  785.  as  an  ^k 
pcndage  of,  and  probably  bearing  relation  to  that  stratum,     m 

(684.)  Fromthlsit  would  appear  to  follow,  almost  as  a  matteol 
of  course,  tliat  they  must  be  regarded  as  outlying,  very  distant, 
and  aa  it  were  detached  fragments  of  the  great  stratum  of  the 
Galaxy,  and  this  view  of  the  subject  is  strengthened  when 
we  find  on  mapping  down  their  places  that  they  may  all  be 
grouped  in  four  great  masses  or  nebulous  regions, —  that  of 
Orion,  of  Argo,  of  Sagittarius,  and  of  Cygnus.  And  thus, 
inductively,  we  may  gather  some  information  reepectiug  the 
structure  and  form  of  the  Galasy  itself,  which,  could  we  view 
it  oa  a  whole,  from  a  distance  such  as  that  which  separates  us 
from  these  objects,  would  very  probably  present  itself  under 
an  aspect  quite  as  complicated  and  irregular. 

(885.)  The  great  nebula  surrounding  the  stars  marked  0  I 
in  the  sword  handle  of  Orion  was  discovered  by  Huyghens 
in  1656,  and  has  been  repeatedly  figured  and  described  by 
astronomers  since  that  time.  Its  appearance  varies  gi'eatly 
(as  that  of  all  nebulous  objects  does)  wllh  the  Instrumental 
power  applied,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  in  repre- 
sentations made  with  inferior  telescopes,  even  principal  fea- 
tures, to  say  nothing  of  subordinate   details.      Until   this 
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became  well  understood,  it  was  supposed  to  have  changed 
very  materially,  both  in  form  and  extent,  during  the  interval 
elapsed  since  its  first  discovery.  No  doubt,  however,  now 
remains  that  these  supposed  changes  hiive  originated  partly 
from  the  cause  above-mentioned,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
correctly  drawing,  and,  still  more,  engraving  such  objects, 
and  partly  from  a  want  of  sufficient  care  in  the  earlier  de- 
lineators themselves  in  fsdthfuUy  copying  that  which  they 
really  did  see.  Our  figure  (Plate  IV.,  fig.  1.)  is  reduced 
from  a  hu^er  one  made  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
from  drawings  taken  with  an  18-inch  reflector  at  the  Ca]>e 
of  Gtx)d  Hope,  where  its  meridian  altitude  greatly  exceeds 
what  it  has  at  European  stations.  The  area  occupied  by 
this  figure  is  about  one  25th  part  of  a  square  degree,  extend- 
ing in  B.  A.  (or  horizontally)  2™  of  time,  equivalent  almot^t 
exactly  to  SC  in  arc,  the  object  being  very  near  the  equator, 
and  24'  vertically,  or  in  polar  distance.  The  figure  t^hows 
it  reversed  in  both  directions,  the  northern  side  being  lower- 
most, and  the  preceding  towards  the  left  hand.  In  form,  the 
brightest  portion  offers  a  resemblance  to  the  head  and  yawn- 
ing jaws  of  some  monstrous  animal,  with  a  sort  of  proboscis 
nmning  out  from  the  snout.  Many  stars  are  scattered  over 
it,  which  for  the  most  part  appear  to  have  no  connexion 
with  it,  and  the  remarkable  sextuple  star  0  1  Orionis,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made  (Art.  837.),  occupies 
a  most  conspicuous  situation  close  to  the  brightest  portion, 
at  almost  the  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  jaws.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  within  the  area  of  the  trapezium  no 
nebula  exists.  The  general  aspect  of  the  less  luminous  and 
cirrous  portion  is  simply  nebulous  and  irresolvable,  but  the 
brighter  portion  immediately  adjacent  to  the  trapezium, 
forming  the  square  front  of  the  head,  is  shown  with  the  18-inch 
reflector  broken  up  into  masses  (very  imjierfectly  represented 
in  the  figure),  whose  mottled  and  curdling  light  evidently 
indicates  by  a  sort  of  granular  texture  its  consisting  of  stan*, 
and  when  examined  under  the  great  light  of  Lord  Rosse's 
reflector,  or  the  exquisite  defining  power  of  the  great  achro- 
matic at  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  is  evidently  perceived  to  con^- 
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Bist  of  clustering  etara.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt 
na  to  the  whole  consisting  of  stars,  too  minute  to  bo  discerned 
individually  even  with  these  powerful  aids,  but  which  become 
Tieible  as  points  of  light  when  closely  adjacent  in  the  more 
crowded  parts  in  the  mode  ah-eady  more  than  once  suggested. 
(886.)  The  nebula  is  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  our 
figure.  Northwartl  of  ff  about  33',  and  nearly  on  the  same 
meridian  are  two  stare  marked  C  1  and  C  2  Orionis,  in- 
volved in  a  bright  and  branching  nebula  of  very  singular  form, 
and  south  of  it  h  the  star  i  Orionis,  which  is  also  involved 
in  strong  nebula.  Careful  examination  with  powerful  tele- 
scopes lias  traced  out  a  continuity  of  nebulous  light  between 
the  great  nebula  and  both  tlifse  objects,  and  there  ean  be 
little  doubt  that  the  nebulous  region  extends  northwards,  as 
far  as  s  in  the  belt  of  Orion,  which  ia  involved  in  strong 
nebulosity,  as  well  as  several  smaller  stars  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Professor  Bond  has  given  a  beautiful  figure 
of  the  great  nebula  in  Trans.  American  Acad,  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  new  series,  vol.  iii. 

(887.)  The  remarkable  variation  in  lustre  of  the  bright 
star  J?  in  Argo,  has  been  already  mentioned.  This  star  ia 
situated  in  the  most  condensed  region  of  a  very  extenave 
nebula  or  congeries  of  nebular  masses,  streaks  and  branches, 
a  portion  of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  2.  Plate  IV.  The 
whole  nebula  is  spread  over  an  area  of  fully  a  square  degree 
in  extent,  of  which  that  included  in  the  figure  occupies  about 
one-fourth,  that  is  to  say,  28'  in  polar  distance,  and  32'  of 
arc  in  B.  A.,  the  portion  not  included  being,  though  Winter, 
even  more  capriciously  contorted  than  that  here  depicted, 
in  which  it  should  be  observed  that  the  preceding  side  ia 
towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  southern  uppermost.  Viewed 
with  an  18-inch  refiector,  no  part  of  this  strange  object  shows 
any  sign  of  reaolution  into  stars,  nor  in  the  brightest  and 
most  condensed  portion  adjacent  to  the  singular  oval  vacancy 
in  the  middle  of  the  figure  ia  there  any  of  that  curdled 
appearance,  or  that  tendency  to  break  up  into  bright  knota 
with  intervening  darker  portions  which  characterize  the 
nebula  of.  Orion,  and  indicate  its  reaolvability.     The  whole 
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18  situated  in  a  very  rich  and  brilliant  part  of  the  Milky  ^Yay, 
80  thickly  strewed  with  stars  (omitted  in  the  figure)^  that  in 
the  area  occupied  by  the  nebula^  not  less  than  1200  have 
been  actually  counted^  and  their  places  in  B.  A.  and  P.  D. 
determined.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  these  have  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  nebula,  being,  in  fact,  only  a  simple  con- 
tinuation over  it  of  the  general  ground  of  the  galaxy,  which 
on  an  average  of  two  hours  in  Bight  Ascension  in  this 
period  of  its  course  contains  no  less  than  3138  stars  to  the 
square  degree,  all,  however,  distinct,  and  (except  where  the 
object  in  question  is  situated)  seen  projected  on  a  perfectly 
dark  heaven,  without  any  appearance  of  intermixed  nebulosity. 
The  conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided,  that  in  looking  at  it 
we  see  through,  and  beyond  the  Milky  Way,  far  out  into 
space,  through  a  starless  region,  disconnecting  it  altogether 
from  our  system.  *^  It  is  not  easy  for  language  to  convey  a 
full  impression  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  spectacle 
which  this  nebula  offers,  as  it  enters  the  field  of  view  of  a 
telescope  fixed  in  Bight  Ascension,  by  the  diurnal  motion, 
ushered  in  as  it  is  by  so  glorious  and  innumerable  a  procession 
of  stars,  to  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  climax,"  and  in  a  part  of 
the  heavens  otherwise  full  of  interest.  One  other  bright 
and  very  remarkably  formed  nebula  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude precedes  it  nearly  on  the  same  parallel,  but  without 
any  traceable  connexion  between  them. 

(888.)  The  nebulous  group  of  Sagittarius  consists  of  several 
conspicuous  nebulse*  of  very  extraordinary  forms  by  no 
means  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  by  mere  description.  One  of 
them  (A,  1991 1)  is  singularly  trifid,  conebting  of  three  bright 
and  irregularly  formed  nebulous  masses,  graduating  away 
insensibly  externally,  but  coming  up  to  a  great  intensity  of 

•  About  R.A.  17»»  52«  N.P.D.  113®  1',  four  nebulae,  No.  41  of  Sir  Wm. 
Hencbel*8  4th  class,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  of  his  5th,  all  connected  into  one  great 
complex  nebula.  — In  R.A.  17*"  53™  27*,  N.P.D.  114<' 21',  the  8th,  and  in 
18i>  1 1",  106^  15',  the  17th  of  Mcs»ier*s  Catalogue. 

f  This  number  refers  to  the  catalogue  of  nebula;  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1833.  The 
reiuder  will  find  figures  of  the  several  nebula;  of  this  group  in  that  volume,  pi.  iv. 
fig.  35.,  in  the  Author's  <*  Results  of  Observations,  kc,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,**  Plates  i.  fig.  1.,  and  ii.  figs.  1  and  2,  and  in  Mason's  Memoir  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  American  PhiL  Sec.,  vol.  vii.  art.  ziiL 
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at«rior  edges,  where  they  enclose  and  surroutuj 
>i  iiirce-forkcJ  rift,  or  vacant  nrea,  abruptly  and  un- 
crooked,  and  quite  void  of  nebulous  light,  A  beau- 
iriple  star  is  situated  precisely  oa  the  edge  of  one  of 
3  nebulous  mafiscs  just  where  the  interior  vacancy  forks 
into  two  channels.  A  fourth  nebulous  mnsa  spreads  like 
I  or  downy  plume  from  a  star  at  a  little  distance  irom  the 
'.  nebula, 

19.)  Nearly  adjacent  to  the  last  described  nebula,  and 
ubt  connected  witli  it,  though  the  connexion  has  not  yet 
traced,  is  situated  tlie  8th  nebula  of  Messier'a  Catalogue. 
I  collection  of  nebulous  folds  and  masses,  surrounding 
jieluding  a  number  of  oval  dark  vacancies,  and  in 
lace  coming  up  to  so  great  a  degree  of  brightness,  as  to 
llie  api)earance  of  an  elongated  nucleus.  Superposed 
ihjs  nebula,  and  extending  in  one  direction  beyond  its 
18  a  fine  and  rich  cluslcr  of  scattered  stai-s,  which  seem 
re  no  connexion  with  It,  as  the  nebula  does  not,  as  in 
region  of  Orion,  show  any  tendency  to  congregate  about 
.  eisira. 

(890.)  The  19th  nebula  of  Messier'a  Catalogue,  though 
some  degrees  remote  from  the  others,  evidently  belongs  to 
this  group.  Its  form  is  very  remarkable,  consisting  of  two 
loops  like  capital  Greek  Omegas,  the  one  bright,  the  other  ex- 
ceedingly faint,  connected  at  their  bases  by  a  broad  and  very 
bright  band  of  nebula,  insulated  within  which  by  a  narrow 
comparatively  obscure  border,  stands  a  bright,  resolvable 
knot,  or  what  is  probably  a  cluster  of  exceedingly  minute 
stars,  A  very  faint  round  nebula  stands  in  connexion  with 
the  upper  or  convex  portion  of  the  brighter  loop, 

(891.)  The  nebulous  group  of  Cygnus  consists  of  several 
large  and  irregular  nebulae,  one  of  which  passes  through  the 
double  star  A  Cygni,  as  a  long,  crooked,  narrow  streak,  forking 
out  in  two  or  three  places.  The  others  *,  observed  in  the  first 
instance  by  Sir  W.  Herachel  and  by  the  author  of  this  work 
as  separate  nebulse,  have  been  traced  into  connexion  by  Mr. 
Maaoo,  and  shown  to  form  part  of  a  curious  and  intricate 
nebulous  system,  consisting,  1st,  of  a  long,  narrow,  curved, 
•  R.A  20*  4V"  so-,  N.P.D.  sa°  ST. 
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luid  forked  streak,  and  2d\j,  of  a  cellular  effusion  of  great 
extent,  in  which  the  nebula  occurs  intermixed  with,  and 
adhering  to  stars  around  the  borders  of  the  cells,  while  their 
interior  is  free  from  nebula,  and  almost  so  from  stars. 

(892.)  The  Magellanic  clouds,  or  the  nubeculse  (major  and 
minor),  as  they  are  called  in  the  celestial  maps  and  charts,  are, 
as  their  name  imports,  two  nebulous  or  cloudy  masses  of  light, 
conspicuously  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  tlie  southern  hemi- 
sphere, in  the  appearance  and  brightness  of  their  light  not 
unlike  portions  of  the  Milky  Way  of  the  same  apparent  size. 
They  are,  generally  speaking,  round,  or  somewhat  oval,  and 
the  larger,  which  deviates  most  from  the  circular  form,  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  an  axis  of  light,  very  ill  defined,  and 
by  no  means  strongly  distinguished  &om  the  general  mass, 
which  seems  to  open  out  at  its  extremities  into  somewhat 
oval  sweeps,  constituting  the  preceding  and  following  portions 
of  its  circumference.  A  small  patch,  visibly  brighter  than 
the  general  light  around,  in  its  following  part,  indicates  to 
the  naked  eye  the  situation  of  a  very  remarkable  nebula 
(No.  30.  Dorad(is  of  Bode's  catologue),  of  which  more  here- 
after. The  greater  nubecula  is  situated  between  the  me- 
ridians of  4'»  40»  and  6^  0»  and  the  parallels  of  156°  and  162** 
of  N.P.D.,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  42  square  degrees. 
The  lesser,  between  the  meridians  •  0**  28"  and  1**  16™  and 
the  parallels  of  162°  and  165°  N.  P.  D.,  covers  about  ten  square 
d^rees.  Their  degree  of  brightness  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  effect  of  strong  moonlight,  which  totally  obliterates  the 
lesser,  but  not  quite  the  greater. 

(893.)  When  examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  the 
constitution  of  the  nubecula^,  and  especially  of  the  nubecula 
major,  is  found  to  be  of  astonishing  complexity.  The  general 
ground  of  both  consists  of  large  tracts  and  patches  of  nebu- 
losity in  every  stage  of  resolution,  from  light,  irresolvable 
with  18  inches  of  reflecting  aperture,  up  to  perfectly  sepa- 
rated stars  like  the  Milky  Way,  and  clustering  groups  suffi- 
dently  insulated  and  condensed  to  come  under  the  designation 
of  irregular,  and  in  some  cases  pretty  rich  dusters.     But  be- 

*  It  is  laid  down  nearly  ao  hour  wrong  in  all  the  celestial  charts  and  elobec 
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eidea  those,  there  are  also  ncbuhc  in  abundance,  botii 
and  irregular;  globukr  clusters  in  every  state  of  condensatioDi 
and  objectB  of  a  nebulous  character  quite  peculiar,  and 
have  no  analogue  in  any  other  region  of  the  heavens.  Su( 
is  the  concentratiun  of  these  objects,  that  in  the  area  occupied 
by  the  nubecula  major,  not  fewer  than  278  nebulae  and 
cluatera  have  been  enumerated,  besides  50  or  60  outliers, 
which  (coneidcring  the  general  barrenness  in  such  objects  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood)  ought  certainly  to  be  reckoned 
as  its  appendages,  being  about  6^  per  square  degree,  which  very 
far  exceeds  the  average  of  any  other,  even  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  the  nebulous  heavens.  In  the  nubecula  minor,  the 
Concentration  of  such  objects  is  less,  though  still  very  striking, 
37  having  been  observed  within  its  area,  and  6  adjacent,  bat 
outlying.  The  nubeculae,  then,  combine,  each  wttbin  its  own- 
area,  characters  which  in  the  rest  of  the  heavens  are  no  lew 
strikingly  separated, — viz.,  those  of  the  galactic  and  the  nebu* 
Inr  system.  Globular  clusters  (except  in  one  region  of  email 
extent)  and  nebula!  of  regular  elliptic  forms  arc  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  are  found  congregnicd  in 
the  greatest  ubundance  In  a  pact  of  the  heavens,  ilie  tuoet 
remote  possible  from  that  circle  ;  whereas,  in  the  nubeculie, 
they  are  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the  general  starry 
ground,  and  with  irregular  though  small  nebulte, 

(894.)  This  combination  of  characters,  rightly  considered, 
is  in  a  high  degree  instructive,  affording  an  insight  into  the 
probable  comparative  distance  of  stars  and  nebula,  and  the 
real  brightness  of  individual  stars  as  compared  one  with 
another.  Taking  the  apparent  aemidiameter  of  the  nubecula 
major  at  3°,  and  regarding  its  solid  form  as,  roughly  speaking, 
spherical,  its  nearest  and  most  remote  parts  diifer  in  their 
distance  from  us  by  a  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  our 
distance  from  its  center.  The  brightness  of  objects  situated 
in  its  nearer  portions,  therefore,  cannot  be  much  exaggerated, 
nor  that  of  its  remoter  muck  enfeebled,  by  their  difference  of 
distance ;  yet  within  this  globular  space,  we  liave  collected 
npwanls  of  600  stars  of  the  7th,  Rth,  91h,  and  10th  magni- 
tudes, ueariy  300  nebulae,  and  globulsu-  and  other  clusters. 
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of  all  degrees  ofresoJuhilityy  and  smaller  scattered  stars  innu- 
merable of  every  inferior  magnitude^  from  the  10th  to  such 
as  by  their  multitude  and  minuteness  constitute  irresolvable 
nebulosity,  extending  over  tracts  of  many  square  degrees. 
Were  there  but  one  such  object,  it  might  be  maintained  with- 
out utter  improbability  that  its  apparent  sphericity  is  only  an 
effect  of  foreshortening,  and  that  in  reality  a  much  greater  pro- 
portional difference  of  distance  between  its  nearer  and  more 
remote  parts  exists.  But  such  an  adjustment,  improbable 
enough  in  one  case,  must  be  rejected  as  too  much  so  for  fair 
argument  in  two.  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  demon- 
strated fact,  that  stars  of  the  7th  or  8th  magnitude  and  irre- 
solvable nebula  may  co-exist  within  limits  of  distance  not 
differing  in  proportion  more  than  as  9  to  10,  a  conclusion  which 
must  inspire  some  degree  of  caution  in  admitting,  as  certain^ 
many  of  the  consequences  which  have  been  rather  strongly 
dwelt  upon  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

(895.)  Immediately  preceding  the  center  of  the  nubecula 
minor,  and  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  same  group,  occurs 
the  superb  globular  cluster.  No.  47.  Toucani  of  Bode,  very 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  one  of  the  finest  objects  of  this 
kind  in  the  heavens.  It  consists  of  a  very  condensed  spherical 
mass  of  stars,  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  concentrically  enclosed  in 
a  much  less  condensed  globe  of  white  ones,  15'  or  20^  in 
diameter.  This  is  the  first  in  order  of  the  list  of  such  clusters 
b  Art.  867. 

(896.)  Within  the  nubecula  major,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  fiuntly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  the  singular  nebula 
(marked  as  the  star  30  Doradiis  in  Bode's  Catalogue)  noticed 
by  Lacaille  as  resembling  the  nucleus  of  a  small  comet.  It 
occupies  about  one-500th  part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  nu- 
becula, and  is  so  satisfactorily  represented  in  plate  V.,  fig.  1., 
as  to  render  further  description  superfluous. 

(897.)  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  the  mention  of 
two  phsnomena,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
some  slight  degree  of  nebulosity  about  the  sun  itself,  and  even 
to  place  it  in  the  list  of  nebulous  stars.  The  first  is  that 
called  the  zodiacal  light,  which  may  be  seen  any  very  clear 
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evening  soon  after  sunect,  about  the  months  of  Mitrch,  A]iri), 
and  Maj,  or  at  the  opposite  eeaaona  before  sunrise,  as  a  cone 
V  o^  lenticularly-Bliapcd  light,  extending  from  the  horizon  ob- 
liquely upwards,  and  following  generally  the  course  of  the 
ecliptic,  or  rather  that  of  the  sun's  equator.  The  apparent 
angular  distance  of  ita  vertex  from  the  sun  varies,  according 
to  circumstances,  from  40°  to  90°,  and  the  breadth  of  ita  base 
perpendicular  to  its  axis  from  8°  to  30°.  It  i3  extremely 
faint  and  ill  defined,  at  least  in  tliis  climate,  though  better 
seen  in  tropical  regions,  but  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any 
atmospheric  meteor  or  aurora  borealis.  It  is  manifestly  in 
the  nature  of  a  lenticularly- formed  envelope,  surrounding  the 
sun,  and  extending  beyond  the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 
and  nearly,  perliapa  quite,  attaining  that  of  the  earth,  since  ita 
vertex  hae  been  seen  fully  90°  from  the  sun's  place  in  a  great 
circle.  It  may  be  conjectured  to  be  no  other  than  the  denser 
part  of  that  medium,  which,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe, 
resists  the  motion  of  comets;  loaded,  perhaps,  with  the  actual 
materials  of  the  tails  of  millions  of  those  bodies,  of  which 
they  have  been  stripped  in  their  successive  perihelion  pas- 
Bages  {Art  566.).  An  atmosphi're  of  the  sun,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  it  cannot  be,  since  the  existence  of  a 
gaseous  envelope  propagating  pressure  from  part  to  part; 
subject  to  mutual  friction  in  its  strata,  and  therefore  rotating 
in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time  with  the  central  body ; 
and  of  such  dimensions  and  ellipticlty,  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  dynamical  laws.  If  its  particles  have  inertia,  they  must 
necessarily  stand  with  respect  to  the  sun  in  the  relation  of  se- 
parate and  independent  minute  planets,  each  having  its  own 
orbit,  plane  of  motion,  and  periodic  time.  The  total  mass  being 
almost  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the  sun,  mutual  perturba- 
tion is  out  of  the  question,  though  collisions  among  such  as 
may  cross  each  other's  paths  may  operate  in  the  course  of 
indefinite  ages  to  effect  a  subsidence  of  at  least  some  portion 
of  it  into  the  body  of  the  sun  or  those  of  the  planets. 

(898.)  Nothing  prevents  that  these  particles,  or  some 
among  them,  may  have  some  tangilile  size,  and  be  at  very 
great  distances  from  each  other.      Compared  with  planets 
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visible  in  our  most  powerful  telescopes,  rocks  and  stony 
masses  of  great  size  and  weight  would  be  but  as  the  im- 
palpable dust  which  a  sunbeam  renders  visible  as  a  sheet  of 
light  when  streaming  through  a  narrow  chink  into  a  dark 
chamber.  It  is  a  fact,  established  by  the  most  indisputable 
evidence,  that  stony  masses  and  lumps  of  iron  do  occasionally, 
and  indeed  by  no  means  unfrequently,  fall  upon  the  earth  from 
the  higher  regions  of  our  atmosphere  Cwhere  it  is  obviously  im-  ^ 
possible  they  can  have  been  generated),  and  that  they  have 
done  so  from  the  earliest  times  of  history.  Four  instances 
are  recorded  of  persons  being  killed  by  their  fall.  A  block 
of  stone  fell  at  uSgos  Potamos,  B.C.  465,  as  large  as  two 
mill-stones ;  another  at  Nami,  in  921,  projected,  like  a  rock, 
four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  into  which  it  was 
seen  to  falL  The  emperor  Jehangire  had  a  sword  forged 
firom  a  mass  of  meteoric  iron  which  feU,  in  1620,  at  Jahlinder, 
in  the  Punjab.*  Sixteen  instances  of  the  fall  of  stones  in 
the  British  Isles  are  well  authenticated  to  have  occurred  since 
1620,  one  of  them  in  London.  In  1803,  on  the  26th  of 
April,  thousands  of  stones  were  scattered  by  the  explosion 
into  fragments  of  a  large  fiery  globe  over  a  region  of  twenty 
or  thirty  square  miles  around  the  town  of  L'Aigle,  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  fact  occurred  at  mid-day,  and  the  circmnstances 
were  officially  verified  by  a  commission  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, f  These,  and  innumerable  other  instances  f,  fully 
establish  the  general  fact ;  and  after  vain  attempts  to  account 
for  it  by  volcanic  projection,  either  from  the  earth  or  the 
moon,  the  planetary  nature  of  these  bodies  seems  at  length 
to  be  almost  genendly  admitted.  The  heat  which  they  pos- 
sess when  fallen,  the  igneous  phsenomena  which  accompany 
them,  their  explosion  on  arriving  within  the  denser  regions 
of  our  atmosphere,  &o.,  are  all  sufficiently  accounted  for  on 
phyocal  principles,  by  the  condensation  of  the  air  before 

*  See  the  emperor's  own  Tery  remarkable  account  of  the  occurrence,  trans- 
lated in  PbiL  Trans.  179S,  p.  202. 

t  See  M.  Biot*s  report  in  M^m.  de  I'lnstitut  1806. 

I  See  a  list  of  upwards  of  200,  published  by  Chladni,  Annales  du  Bureau  Ucs 
Longitudes  de  France,  182J. 
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iquence  of  their  cnormoua  velocity,  and  by  the 
'  in  a  highly  attenuated  state  to  heat.* 
iiSB  Btony  and  metallic  mnssea,  however,   it  ia 
mat  bodies  of  very  different  natures,  or  at  least 
m  aggregation,  are  thus  circulating  round  the  sun. 
:  stars,  often  followed  by  long  trains  of  light,  and 
ti       lat  fiery  globes,  of  more  rare,  but  not  ver>/  unuommoo 
w  licli  are  seen  traversing  the  ui)per  regions  of 
Ik  -e,  sometimes  leanng  trains  behind  them  re- 

oany  minutes,  sometimes  bursting  with  a  loud 
lomctimes  becoming  quietly  extinct,  may  not  un- 
je  presumed  to  be  bodies  extraneous  to  our  planet, 
juiy  become  visible  when  in  tlie  act  of  granug  the 
•9   of  our   atmosphere.      Among   the  last  mentioned 
some  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  solid  masses. 
ale  meteor  of  Aug.  18.  1783,  travei-sed  the  whole 
■  cm  Shetland  to  Rome,  with  a  velocity  of  about 
second,  at  a  height  of  50  miles  from  the  surface 
-.  ii„  ^,  with  a  light  greatly  surpassing  that  of  the  full 
.n,  and  a  real  diameter  of  fully  half  a  mile.     Yet  with 
tbese  vast  dimensions,  it  changed  its  form  visibly,  and  at 
length  quietly  separated  into  several  distinct  bodies,  accom- 
panying each  other  in  parallel  courses,  and  each  followed  by 
a  tail  or  train. 

(900.)  There  are  larcumstances  in  the  history  of  shooting 
stars,  which  very  strongly  corroborate  the  idea  of  their  ex- 
traneous or  cosmical  origin,  and  their  circulation  round  the 
sun  in  definite  orbits.  On  several  occasions  they  have  been 
observed  to  appear  in  unusual,  and,  indeed,  astonishing  num- 
bers, so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  shower  of  rockets,  or  of 
snow-fiakes  falling,  and  brilliantly  illuminating  the  whole 
heavens  for  hours  together,  and  that  not  in  one  locality,  but 
over  whole  continents  and  oceans,  and  even  (in  one  instance) 
in  both  hemispheres.  Now  it  ia  extremely  remarkable  that, 
whenever  this  great  display  has  been  exhibited  (at  least  in 

•  EJinUiirgli  llcviciv,  Jan.  IS4H,  p.  195  It  is  yery  remarkable  that  no  new  / 
chcmicat  element  lias  been  delected  In  any  of  Ilie  numerous  mctcorolitis  which  *^ 
hare  been  lubjeclud  lo  aiuil^sis. 
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modem  times),  it  has  uniformly  happened  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  12th  and  13th,  or  on  that  between  the  13th  and 
14th  of  November.  Such  cases  occurred  in  1799,  1823, 
1832,  1833,  and  1834.  On  tracing  back  the  records  of 
similar  phenomena,  it  has  been  ascertained,  moreover,  that 
more  often  those  identical  nights,  but  sometimes  those  inmie- 
diately  adjacent,  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  habitually 
signalized  by  such  exhibitions.  Another  annually  recurring 
epoch,  in  which,  though  far  less  brilliant,  the  display  of 
meteors  is  more  certain  (for  that  of  November  is  often  inter- 
rupted for  a  great  many  years),  i&  that  of  the  10th  of  August, 
on  which  night,  and  on  the  9th  and  11th,  numerous,  large, 
and  bright  shooting  stars,  with  trains,  are  almost  sure  to  bo 
seen.  Other  epochs  of  periodic  recurrence,  less  marked  than 
the  above,  have  also  been  to  a  certain  extent  established. 

(901.)  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  such  a  recurrence  of 
identical  dates  of  very  remarkable  phssnomena  to  accident 
Annual  periodicity,  irrespective  of  geographical  position, 
refers  us  at  once  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  earth  in  its 
annual  orbit,  and  leads  direct  to  the  conclusion  that  at  that 
place  the  earth  incurs  a  liability  to  frequent  encoimters  or 
concurrences  with  a  stream  of  meteors  in  their  progress  of 
circulation  round  the  sun.  Let  us  test  this  idea  by  pursuing 
it  into  some  of  its  consequences.  In  the  first  place  then, 
supposing  the  earth  to  plunge,  in  its  yearly  circuit,  into  a 
uniform  rinff  of  innumerable  small  meteor-planets,  of  such 
breadth  as  would  be  traversed  by  it  in  one  or  two  days ; 
onoe  during  this  small  time  the  motions,  whether  of  the 
earth  or  of  each  individual  meteor,  may  be  taken  as  uniform 
and  rectilinear,  and  those  of  all  the  latter  (at  the  place  and 
time)  parallel,  or  very  nearly  so,  it  will  follow  that  the  relative 
motion  of  the  meteors  referred  to  the  earth  as  at  rest,  will  be 
also  uniform,  rectilinear,  and  parallel  Viewed,  therefore, 
from  the  center  of  the  earth  (or  from  any  point  in  its  cir- 
cumference, if  we  neglect  the  diurnal  velocity  as  very  small 
compared  with  the  annual)  they  will  all  appear  to  diverge 
from  a  common  point,  Jixed  in  relation  to  the  celestial  sphere, 
as  if  emanating  from  a  sideretd  apex  (Art.  115.). 
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(902.)  Now  tbia  ia  precisely  what  actutilly  hiippcns.  The 
meteors  of  the  12th — 14th  of  Novemljer,  or  at  least  the 
vast  majority  of  thera,  describe  apparently  area  of  great 
circles,  jiaaaiDg  through  or  near  y  Leonie.  No  matter  what 
the  situation  of  that  star  with  respect  to  the  horizon  or  to  ita 
east  and  west  points  may  be  at  the  time  of  observation,  the 
paths  of  the  meteors  all  appear  to  diverge  from  that  star. 
On  the  9th — 11th  of  August  the  geometrical  fact  is  the 
Bame,  the  ajicx  only  differing;  B  Camelopardiili  being  tor 
that  epoch  the  point  of  divei^ence.  As  we  need  not  suppose 
the  meteoric  ring  coincident  in  ita  plane  with  the  ecliptic, 
and  an  for  a  rinQ  of  meteors  we  may  substitute  an  eUiptic 
annulus  of  any  reasomible  exceutricity,  so  tliat  both  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  each  meteor  may  differ  to  any  eiLtcnt 
from  the  earth's,  there  is  nothing  in  the  great  and  obvious 
difference  in  latilude  of  these  apices  at  all  militating  agiunet 
the  conclusion. 

(903.)  If  the  meteors  he  uniformly  distributed  In  such  a 
ring  or  elliptic  annulus,  the  earth's  encounter  with  them  in 
every  revolution  will  be  certain,  if  it  occur  once.  But  if  the 
ling  be  broken,  if  it  be  a  succession  of  groupea  revolving  in 
an  ellipse  in  a  period  not  identical  with  that  of  the  earth, 
years  may  pass  without  a  rencontre ;  and  when  audi  happen, 
they  may  differ  to  any  extent  in  their  intensity  of  cliaraeter, 
according  as  richer  or  poorer  groupes  have  been  encoun- 
tered. 

(904.)  No  other  plausible  explanation  of  these  highly  cha- 
racteristic features  (the  annual  periodicity,  and  divergence 
from  a  common  apex,  always  alike  for  each  respective  epoch) 
haa  been  even  attempted,  and  accordingly  tlie  opinion  is 
generally  gaining  ground  among  astronomers  that  shooting 
Btara  belong  to  their  department  of  aclence,  and  great  interest 
b  excited  in  their  observation  and  the  further  development  of 
their  laws.  The  most  connected  and  systematic  series  of 
observations  of  them,  having  for  their  object  to  trace  out  their 
relative  paths  with  respect  to  the  earth,  ore  those  of  Benzen- 
berg  and  Erandes,  who,  by  noting  the  instants  and  apparent 
placca  of  appearance  and  extinction,  as  well  as  the  precieo 
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appArent  paths  among  the  stars,  of  individual  meteors,  from 
the  extremities  of  a  measured  base  line  nearly  50,000  feet 
in  length,  were  led  to  conclude  that  their  heights  at  the 
instant  of  their  appearance  and  disappearance  vary  from 
16  miles  to  140,  and  their  relative  velocities  from  18  to  36 
miles  per  second,  velocities  so  great  as  clearly  to  indicate  an 
independent  planetary  circulation  roiind  the  sun.  [A  very 
remarkable  meteor  or  bolide,  which  appeared  on  the  19th 
August,  1847,  was  observed  at  Dieppe  and  at  Paris,  with 
sufficient  predsion  to  admit  of  calculation  of  the  elements 
of  its  orbit  in  absolute  space.  This  calculation  has  been 
performed  by  M.  Petit,  director  of  the  observatory  of  Tou- 
louse, and  the  following  hyperbolic  elements  of  its  orbit  round 
the  sun  are  stated  by  him  (Astr.  Nachr.  701.)  as  its  result ; 
viz.,  Semimajor  axis  =  —0-3240083 ;  excentricity= 3*95 130; 
perihelion  distance  =  0*95626 ;  inclination  to  plane  of  the 
earth's  equator,  18^  20'  18'^ ;  ascending  node  on  the  same  plane, 
10^  34'  48" ;  motion  direct.  According  to  this  calculation, 
the  body  would  have  occupied  no  less  than  37340  years  in 
travelling  -from  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  sup- 
posed to  have  a  parallax  of  1"]. 

(905.)  It  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  the  earth 
approaching  to  such  as  differ  but  little  from  it  in  direction 
and  velocity,  may  have  attached  many  of  them  to  it  as  per- 
manent satellites,  and  of  these  there  may  be  some  so  hu*gc, 
and  of  such  texture  and  solidity,  as  to  shine  by  reflected 
light,  and  become  visible  (such,  at  least,  as  are  very  near  the 
earth)  for  a  brief  moment,  suffering  extinction  by  plunging 
into  the  earth's  shadow;  in  other  words,  undergoing  total 
eclipse.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  of  opinion  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  has  given  geometrical  formula)  for  calculating  their 
distances  from  observations  of  this  nature.*  The  observations 
of  M.  Petit  would  lead  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  at 
least  one  such  body,  revolving  round  the  earth,  as  a  satellite, 
in  about  3  hours  20  minutes,  and  therefore  at  a  distance  equal 
to  2*513  radii  of  the  earth  from  its  center,  or  5000  miles 
above  its  surface*! 

•  Phil.  Mag.,  Lond.  £d.  Dub.  1848,  p.  80. 

t  Comptei  Rendus,  Oct.  12.  1846,  and  Aug.  9.  1847* 
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PART  IV. 

OF  THE  ACCOUNT  OF   TIME. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HATUKAL  CHITS  OF  TIUE.  —  RKLATION  OF  THE  SIDEREAI.  TO  THE 
SOLAB  DAT  AFFECTED  BT  TRECESSION.  —  tNCOMMENStJItABIUTY 
Of  THE  DAT  AMD  TEAS.  —  ITS  INCOKVliNlENCE.  —  HOW  OB- 
VIATED.   THE     JDUAN     CALENDAIt.  IRREGCLAtUTlES    AT    ITS 

FIKST  INTBODUGTtON.  —  REFORMED  BY  AUGOSTta.  ^ — GEEGORUM 
REroRUATIOir.  —  SOLAR  AND  LL'NAB  CYCLES,  —  rSBlCTlON.  — 
JULIAN  PERIOD.  —  TABLE  OF  CnBONOLOGICAL  r.OAS.  —  RULES 
FOR  CALCtFLATDJO-  THE  DATS  ELAPSED  BKTWEEX  GIVEN  DATES. 
—  EQUINOCTLil.  TIME. 

(906).  Time,  like  diatance,  may  be  measured  by  comparison 
with  standards  of  finy  length,  and  all  that  ia  requisite  for 
fiscertaiiiing  correctly  the  length  of  any  interval,  ia  to  he 
able  to  apply  the  Btaodard  to  the  interval  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  without  overlapping  on  the  one  hand,  or 
leaving  unmeaaured  vacancies  on  the  other ;  to  determine, 
without  the  possible  error  of  a  unit,  the  number  of  integer 
standards  which  the  interval  admits  of  being  interposed 
between  its  beginning  and  end ;  and  to  estimate  precisely 
the  fraction,  over  and  above  an  integer,  which  remains  when 
all  the  possible  integers  arc  subtracted. 

(907).  But  though  all  standard  units  of  time  are  equally 
possible,  theoretically  speaking,  yet  all  are  not,  practically, 
equally  convenient.  The  solar  day  is  a  natural  interval 
which  the  wants  and  occupations  of  man  in  every  state  of 
society  force  upon  him,  and  compel  him  to  adopt  as  his 
fundamental  unit  of  time.  Its  length  as  estimated  from  the 
departure  of  the  sun  from  a  given  meridian,  and  its  next 
return  to  the  same,  is  subject,  it  is  true,  to  an  annual  fluctua- 
tion ill  excess  and  defect  of  its  mean  value,  amounting  at  its 
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maximum  to  full  half  a  minute.  But  except  for  astronomical 
purposes,  this  is  too  small  a  change  to  interfere  in  the  slight- 
est degree  with  its  use,  or  to  attract  any  attention,  and  the 
tacit  substitution  of  its  mean  for  its  true  (or  variable)  value 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  made  from  the  earliest 
ages,  by  the  ignorance  of  mankind  that  any  such  fluctuation 
existed. 

(908).  The  time  occupied  by  one  complete  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  or  the  mean  *  sidereal  day,  may  be  shewn, 
on  dynamical  principles,  to  be  subject  to  no  variation  from 
any  external  cause,  and  although  its  duration  would  be 
shortened  by  contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  itself, 
such  as  might  arise  from  the  gradual  escape  of  its  internal 
heat,  and  consequent  refrigeration  and  shrinking  of  the 
whole  mass,  yet  theory,  on  the  one  hand,  has  rendered  it 
almost  certain  that  thb  cause  cannot  have  effected  any  per- 
ceptible amount  of  change  during  the  history  of  the  human 
race ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern 
observations  affords  every  corroboration  to  this  conclusion. 
From  such  comparisons,  Laplace  has  concluded  that  the 
ffldereal  day  has  not  changed  by  so  much  as  one  hundredth  of  a 
second  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  The  mean  sidereal  day 
therefore  possesses  in  perfection  the  essential  quality  of  a 
standard  unit,  that  of  complete  invariability.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  mean  sidereal  year,  if  estimated  upon  an  average 
sufficiently  large  to  compensate  the  minute  fluctuations  arising 
from  the  periodical  variations  of  the  major  axis  of  the  earth's 
orbit  due  to  planetary  perturbation  (Art  668.). 

(909.)  The  mean  solar  day  is  an  immediate  derivative  of 
the  sidereal  day  and  year,  being  connected  with  them  by 
the  same  relation  which  determines  the  synodic  from  the 
sidereal  revolutions  of  any  two  planets  or  other  revolving 
bodies  (Art.  418.).  The  exact  determination  of  the  ratio  of 
the  sidereal  to  the  solar  day,  which  is  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  astronomy,  is  however,  in  some  degree,  com- 
plicated by  the  effect  of  precession,  which  renders  it  necessary 

*  The  true  sidereal  day  is  variable  by  the  efTect  of  nutation  ;  but  the  vari- 
ation (an  cioetsiTely  minute  fraction  of  tlu;  whole)  compensates  itself  in  a  re- 
volution of  the  moon's  nodes. 
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to  dtstinguieli  between  the  abBolute  time  of  the  eftrtlAl 
rotation  on  its  axis,  (the  real  natural  and  Invariable  etandsd  I 
of  ComparisoQ,)  and  the  mran  interval  between  two  Buccessive 
returns  of  a  given  star  to  the  eame  meridian,  or  rather  of  a 
^ven  meridian  to  the  eame  8tar,  which  not  only  diSers  by  t 
minute  quantity  from  the  sidereal  day,  but  is  actually  not 
the  Bamc  for  all  stars.  As  tliis  15  a  point  to  vrhich  a 
little  difficulty  of  conception  is  apt  to  attach,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cspliun  it  in  some  detaiL  Suppose  then  x  the 
pole  of  tiie  ecliptic,  and  P  that  of  the  equinoctial,  A  B  C  1) 
the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  colurcs  at  any  given  epoch,  and 
V pqr  the  small  circle  described  by  P  about  i  in  one 
revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  i.  e,  in  25870  years,  or  94483011 
solar  days,  all  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  A  B  C  D, 
Let  S  be  a  star  anywhere  situated  on  the  ecliptic,  or  bettctm 
it  and  the  small  circle  V  qr.     Tlien  if  the  pole  P  wore  at 


rest,  a  meridian  of  the  earth  setting  out  from  P  S  C,  and 
revolving  in  the  direction  C  D,  will  come  i^iun  to  the  star 
after  the  exact  lapse  of  one  sidereal  day,  or  one  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  P  ia  not  at  rest.  Afler  the  lapse 
of  one  such  day  it  will  have  come  into  the  situation  (suppose) 
p,  the  vemat  equinox  B  having  retreated  to  b,  and  the 
colure  P  C  having  taken  up  the  new  position  p  c.  Kow  a 
conical  movement  impressed  on  the  axis  of  rotation  of  a 
globe  already  rotating  is  equivalent  to  a  rotation  impressed 
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on  the  whole  globe  round  the  axis  of  the  cone,  in  addition 
to  that  which  the  globe  has  and  retains  round  its  own  inde- 
pendent axis  of  revolution.  Such  a  new  rotation,  in  trans- 
ferring P  to  />9  being  performed  round  an  axis  passing 
through  T,  will  not  alter  the  situation  of  that  point  of  the 
globe  which  has  v  in  its  zenith.  Hence  it  follows  that  pvc 
passing  through  x  will  be  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
meridian  P  v  C  after  the  lapse  of  an  exact  sidereal  day.  But 
this  does  not  pass  through  S,  but  falls  short  of  it  by  the 
hour-angle  » />  S,  which  is  yet  to  be  described  before  the 
meridian  comes  up  to  the  star.  The  meridian,  then,  has  lost 
80  mudi  on,  or  lagged  so  much  behind,  the  star  in  the  lapse 
of  that  interval.  The  same  is  true  whatever  be  the  arc  Yp. 
After  the  lapse  of  any  number  of  days,  the  pole  being 
transferred  to  />,  the  spherical  angle  irpS  will  measure  the 
total  hour  angle  which  the  meridian  has  lost  on  the  star. 
Now  where  S  lies  any  where  between  C  and  r,  this  angle 
continually  increases  (though  not  uniformly),  attaining  180'' 
when  p  comes  to  r,  and  still  (as  will  appear  by  following  out 
the  movement  beyond  r)  increasing  thence  till  it  attains  360° 
when  p  has  completed  its  circuit.  Thus  in  a  whole  revolution 
of  the  equinoxes,  the  meridian  will  have  lost  one  exact 
revolution  upon  the  star,  or  in  9448300  sidereal  days,  will 
have  re-attained  the  star  only  9448299  times:  in  other 
words,  the  length  of  the  day  measured  by  the  mean  of  the 
successive  arrivals  of  any  star  outside  of  the  circle  T pqr  on 
one  and  the  same  meridian  is  to  the  absolute  time  of  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis  as  9448300  :  9448299,  or  as 
1-00000011  to  1. 

(910.)  It  is  otherwise  of  a  star  situated  tcithin  this  circle, 
as  at  0*.  For  such  a  star  the  angle  vp  c,  expressing  the 
lagging  of  the  meridian,  increases  to  a  maximum  for  some 
ntuation  otp  between  q  and  r,  and  decreases  again  to  o  at  r ; 
after  which  it  takes  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  meridian 
b^ins  to  get  in  advance  of  the  star,  and  continues  to  get 
more  and  more  so,  till  p  has  attained  some  point  between 
f  and  P,  where  the  advance  is  a  maximum,,  and  thence 
decreases  agidn  to  o  when  p  has  completed  its  drcuit.     For 
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any  star  so  situated,  then,  the  mean  of  all  the  days  so 
estimated  through  a  whole  period  of  the  equinoxes  is  on 
absolute  sidereal  day,  as  if  preceesion  had  no  exiatence, 

(911.)  If  we  compare  the  sun  with  a  star  situated  in  the 
ecliptic,  the  eidereal  year  la  the  mean  of  all  the  ioten-als  of 
its  arrival  at  that  star  throughout  indefinite  ages,  or  (without 
fear  of  sensible  error)  throughout  recorded  history.  Now,  if 
we  would  calculate  the  synodic  sidereal  revolution  of  the  sun 
and  of  a  meriiUaa  of  tJie  earth  by  rfferejice  to  a  star  so  situated, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Art.  418.,  wc  must  proceed  ae 
follows :  Let  D  be  the  length  of  the  mean  solar  day  (or 
synodic  day  in  question)  d  the  mean  sidereal  revolution  of 
the  meridian  with  reference  to  the  same  star,  and  y  llie  sidereal 
year.  Then  the  area  described  by  the  sun  and  the  meridian 
D  D 

in  the  interval  D  will  be  respectively  360    —   and  360    -j , 

And  since  the  latter  of  these  exceeds  the  former  by  predsely 
360°,  we  have 


whence  it  follows  that 
D_ 

d 

taking  the  value  of  the  sidereal  year  y  as  given  in  Art.  383, 
viz.  365*  6"  9"  9-6".  But,  as  we  have  seen,  d  ia  not  the  ab- 
solute sidereal  dat/,  hut  exceeds  it  in  the  ratio  1 -0000001 1  :  1. 
Hence  to  get  the  value  of  the  mean  solar  ae  expressed  in 
absolute  sidereal  days,  the  number  above  set  down  must  be 
increased  in  the  same  ratio,  which  brings  it  to  1*00273791, 
which  ia  the  ratio  of  the  aolar  to  the  sidereal  day  actually 
in  use  among  astronomers. 

(912).  It  would  be  well  for  chronology  if  mankind  would, 
or  could  have  contented  themselves  with  this  one  invariable, 
natural,  and  convenient  standard  in  their  reckoning  of  time. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  did  so,  and  by  their  adoption  of  an 
historical  and  official  year  of  .365  days  have  afforded  the  only 
example  of  a  practical  chronology,  free  from  all  obscurity  or 
compheation.     But   the   return   of  the   seasons,   on   which 
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depend  all  tlic  more  important  arrangements  and  business  of 
cultivated  life  is  not  conformable  to  sucli  a  multiple  of  the 
diurnal  unit.  Their  return  is  regulated  by  the  tropical  year^ 
or  the  interval  between  two  successive  arrivals  of  the  sun  at 
the  vernal  equinox,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (Art.  383.),  differs 
from  the  sidereal  year  by  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  equinoctial 
points.  Now  this  motion  is  not  absolutely  uniform,  because  the 
ecliptic,  upon  which  it  is  estimated,  is  gradually,  though  very 
elowly,  changing  its  situation  in  space  under  the  disturbing 
inflaence  of  the  planets  (Art.  640.).  And  thus  arises  a  vari- 
ation in  the  tropical  year,  which  is  dependent  on  the  place  of 
the  equinox  (Art.  383.).  The  tropical  year  is  actually  about 
4*2  !•  shorter  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Ilipparchus.  This 
absence  of  the  most  essential  requisite  for  a  standard,  viz. 
invariability,  renders  it  necessary,  since  we  cannot  help 
employing  the  tropical  year  in  our  reckoning  of  time,  to 
adopt  an  arbitrary  or  artificial  value  for  it,  so  near  the  truth, 
as  not  to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  its  error  for  several 
centuries  producing  any  practical  mischief,  and  thus  satisfying 
the  ordinary  wants  of  civil  life ;  while,  for  scientific  purposes, 
the  tropical  year,  so  adopted,  is  considered  only  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  certain  number  of  integer  days  and  a  fraction  — 
the  day  being,  in  effect,  the  only  standard  employed.  The 
case  is  nearly  analagous  to  the  reckoning  of  value  by  guineas 
and  shillings,  an  artificial  relation  of  the  two  coins  being  fixed 
by  law,  near  to,  but  scarcely  ever  exactly  coincident  with, 
the  natural  one,  determined  by  the  relative  market  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  — 
whichever  is  really  the  most  invariable,  or  the  most  in  use 
with  other  nations,  —  may  be  assumed  as  the  true  theoretic-al 
standard  of  value. 

(913).  The  other  inconvenience  of  the  tropical  year  as  a 
greater  unit  is  its  incommensurability  with  the  lesser.  In 
our  measure  of  si)ace  all  our  subdivisions  are  into  aliquot 
parts :  a  yard  is  three  feet,  a  mile  eight  furlongs,  &c.  But  a 
year  is  no  exact  number  of  days,  nor  an  integer  number  with 
any  exact  fraction,  as  one  third  or  one  fourth,  over  and  above; 
but  the  surplus  is  an  incomfhensurablc  fraction,  composed  of 
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boura,  mmutee,  seconds,  &c.,  wliicli  jiroJuccs  tlie  game  kiod 
of  inconvenience  in  the  reckoning  of  time  thnt  it  would  do 
in  that  of  money,  if  wc  had  gold  cDins  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
one  ehillinga,  with  odd  pence  and  farthings,  and  a  fraction  of 
a  farthing  over.  For  this,  however,  there  is  no  remedy  but 
to  keep  n  Btrlet  register  of  the  surplus  fractions ;  and,  when 
tliey  amount  to  a  whole  day,  cast  them  over  into  the  integer 
account. 

(914).  To  do  thia  in  the  simplest  and  most  convenient 
manner  is  the  object  of  a  wcU-adjuatetl  calendar.  In  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  which  we  follow,  it  is  accomplished  with 
as  much  simplicity  and  neatness  ns  the  case  admits,  by 
carrying  a  httle  farther  than  is  done  above,  the  principle 
of  an  assumed  or  artificial  year,  and  adopting  hco  such  years, 
both  consisting  of  an  exact  integer  number  of  days,  viz.  one 
of  365  and  the  other  of  36G,  and  laying  down  a  simple  and 
oisily  remembered  rule  for  the  order  in  which  these  yeara 
ehall  succeed  each  other  in  the  civil  reckoning  of  time,  so 
that  during  the  lapse  of  at  least  eoiuc  thousands  of  years  the 
sum  of  tlie  integer  artificial,  or  Gregorian,  years  elapsed 
sliall  Dot  differ  from  the  same  number  of  real  tropical  years 
by  a  whole  day.  By  this  contrivance,  the  equinoxes  and 
solstices  will  always  fall  on  days  similarly  situated,  and 
bearing  the  same  name  in  each  Gregorian  year;  and  the 
seasons  will  for  ever  correspond  to  the  same  months,  instead 
of  running  the  round  of  the  whole  year,  aa  they  must  do 
upon  any  other  system  of  reckoning,  and  used,  in  fact,  to  do 
before  this  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  ignorant  haphazard  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  chronology,  and  of  strictly  defined 
and  superstitiously  rigorous  obser^-ance  in  the  Egyptian. 

(91 5.)  The  Gregorian  rule  is  as  follows : —  The  yeara  are 
denominated  as  years  current  (not  as  years  elapsed)  from  the 
midnight  between  the  31st  of  December  and  the  Ist  of 
January  immediately  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  chronological  determination  of  that  event  by  Diony- 
sius  Exiguus.  Every  year  whose  number  is  not  divisible  by 
4  without  remainder,  consists  of  365  days ;  every  year  which 
w  so  divisible,  hut  is  not  divisible  by  100,  of  366 ;  every  year 
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^Tiedble  by  100,  but  not  by  400,  again  of  365 ;  and  every 
year  divisible  by  400,  again  of  366.  For  example,  the  year 
1833,  not  being  divisible  by  4,  consists  of  365  days;  1836  of 
366;  1800  and  1900  of  365  each;  but  2000  of  366.  In 
order  to  see  how  near  this  rule  will  bring  us  to  the  truth, 
let  us  see  what  number  of  days  10000  Gregorian  years  will 
contain,  b^inning  with  the  year  A.D.  1.  Now,  in  10000,  the 
numbers  not  divisible  by  4  will  be  |  of  10000  or  7500 ;  those 
divisible  by  100,  but  not  by  400,  will  in  like  manner  be  | 
of  100,  or  75 ;  so  that,  in  the  10000  years  in  question,  7575 
oonsiBt  of  ddd",  and  the  remaining  2425  of  365,  producing  in 
all  3652425  days,  which  would  give  for  an  average  of  each 
year,  one  with  another,  365^*2425.  The  actual  value  of  the 
tropical  year,  (art.  383.)  reduced  into  a  decimal  fraction,  is 
365*24224,  so  the  error  in  the  Gregorian  rule  on  10000  of 
the  present  tropical  years,  is  2 '6,  or  2*  14^  24"*;  that  is  to 
say,  less  than  a  day  in  3000  years ;  which  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  all  human  purposes,  those  of  the  astronomer  ex- 
cepted, who  is  in  no  danger  of  being  led  into  error  from 
this  cause.  Even  this  error  is  avoided  by  extending  the 
wording  of  the  Gregorian  rule  one  step  farther  than  its 
contrivers  probably  thought  it  worth  while  to  go,  and 
declaring  that  years  divisible  by  4000  should  consist  of  365 
days.  This  would  take  off  two  integer  days  from  the  above 
calculated  number,  and  2*5  from  a  larger  average ;  making 
the  sum  of  days  in  100000  Gregorian  years,  36524225, 
which  differs  only  by  a  single  day  from  100000  real  tropical 
years,  such  as  they  exist  at  present. 

(916.)  In  the  historical  dating  of  events  there  is  no  year 
A.  IX  0.  The  year  immediately  previous  to  a.d.  1,  is  always 
called  B.C.  1.  This  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  reckon- 
ing chronological  and  astronomical  intervals.  The  sum  of 
the  nominal  years  B.C.  and  a.d.  must  be  diminished  by  1. 
Thus,  from  Jan.  1.  b.c.  4713,  to  Jan  1.  1582,  the  years 
elapsed  are  not  6295,  but  6294. 

(917.)  As  any  distance  along  a  high  road  might,  though  in 
a  rather  inconvenient  and  roundabout  way,  be  expressed 
without  introducing  error  by  setting  up  a  series  of  milestones, 
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at  iutervala  of  unequal  lengths,  so  tbat  every  fuurth  mile,  foi 
instance,  should  be  a  yard  longer  than  the  rest,  or  according 
to  any  other  fixed  rule ;  taking  care  only  to  mark  the  stones 
BO  as  to  leave  room  for  no  mistake,  and  to  advertise  all 
travellers  of  the  difference  of  lengths  and  their  order  of  suc- 
cession ;  ao  may  any  interval  of  time  be  expressed  correctly  by 
stating  in  what  Gregorian  years  it  begins  and  ends,  and  w/tere- 
abouU  in  each.  For  this  statement  coupled  with  the  decla- 
ratory rule,  enables  ua  to  say  how  many  integer  years  are  to 
be  reckoned  at  363,  and  how  many  at  366  days.  The  latter 
years  are  called  bissextiles,  or  leap-years,  and  the  surplus  days 
thus  thrown  into  the  reckoning  are  called  intercalary  or  leap- 
days. 

(918.)  If  the  Gregoriiiii  rule,  as  above  stated,  had  always 
and  in  all  countries  been  known  and  followed,  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  reckon  the  number  of  days  elapsed  between 
the  present  time,  and  any  historical  recorded  event.  But  this 
is  not  the  case ;  and  the  history  of  the  calendar,  with  refer- 
ence to  chronology,  or  to  the  calculation  of  ancient  obser- 
vations, may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  clock,  going  regularly 
when  left  to  itself,  but  sometimes  foi^otten  to  be  wound  up ; 
and  when  wound,  sometimes  set  forward,  sometimes  back- 
ward, either  to  serve  particular  purposes  and  private  interests, 
or  to  rectify  blunders  in  setting.  Such,  at  least,  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Boman  calendar,  in  which  our  own 
originates,  from  the  time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Julius  Ciesar, 
when  the  lunar  year  of  1 3  months,  or  355  days,  was  augmented 
at  pleasure  to  correspond  to  the  solar,  by  wliich  the  seasons  are 
determined,  by  the  arbitrary  intercalations  of  the  priests,  and 
the  usurpations  of  the  decemvirs  and  other  magietrates,  till 
the  confusion  became  inextricable.  To  Julius  Ccesar,  assisted 
by  Sosigencs,  an  eminent  Alexandrian  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  we  owe  the  neat  contrivance  of  the  two  years 
of  365  and  366  days,  and  the  insertion  of  one  bissextile  after 
three  common  years.  This  important  change  took  place  iff 
the  45th  year  before  Christ,  whicli  he  ordered  to  commence 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  beinif  the  day  of  the  nciP  inooii  imme- 
iHntely  foUn'citin  the  irrnter  solstice  of  the  year  hrfiirr,    Vt'c  may 
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judge  of  the  state  into  which  the  reckoning  of  time  had  fallen^ 
by  the  fact,  that  to  introduce  the  new  system  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enact  that  the  previous  year^  46  b.  c,  should  consist 
of  445  days,  a  circumstance  which  obtained  for  it  the  epithet 
of  "  the  year  of  confusion." 

(919.)  Had  Cffisar  lived  to  carry  out  into  practical  effect, 
as  Chief  Pontiff,  his  own  reformation,  an  inconvenience 
would  have  been  avoided,  which  at  the  veiy  outset  threw 
the  whole  matter  into  confusion.  The  words  of  his  edict, 
establishing  the  Julian  system  have  not  been  handed  down 
to  UB,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  contained  some  expression 
equivalent  to  "  every  fourth  year,"  which  the  priests  misin- 
terpreting after  his  death  to  mean  (according  to  the  sacerdotal 
system  of  numeration)  as  counting  the  leap  year  newly  elapsed 
at  No.  1.  of  the  four ^  intercalated  enery  third  instead  of  every 
4th  year.  This  erroneous  practice  continued  during  36  years, 
in  which  therefore  12  instead  of  9  days  were  intercalated, 
and  an  error  of  three  days  produced;  to  rectify  which, 
Augustus  ordered  the  suspension  of  all  intercalation  during 
three  complete  quadriennia, — thus  restoring,  as  may  be  pre- 
sumed lus  intention  to  have  been,  the  Julian  dates  for  the 
future,  and  re-establishing  the  Julian  system,  which  was 
never  afterwards  vitiated  by  any  error,  till  the  epoch  when 
its  own  inherent  defects  gave  occasion  to  the  Gregorian 
reformation*  According  to  the  Augustan  reform  the  years 
A.U.C.  761,  765,  769,  &c.,  which  we  now  call  a.d.  8,  12, 
16,  &C.,  are  leap  years.  And  starting  from  this  as  a  certain 
fact,  (for  the  statements  of  the  transaction  by  classical  authors 
are  not  so  precise  as  to  leave  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the 
previous  intermediate  years,)  astronomers  and  clu^onologists 
have  agreed  to  reckon  backwards  in  imbroken  succession  on 
this  principle,  and  thus  to  carry  the  Julian  chronology  into 
past  time,  as  if  it  had  never  suffered  such  interruption,  and 
as  if  it  were  certain  (which  it  is  not,  though  we  conceive 
the  balance  of  probabilities  to  incline  that  way  *)  that  Cajsar, 

*  With  Scaliger,  Idcler,  and  all  the  best  authorities.  Yet  it  has  been  argued 
that  Caesar  would  naturally  begin  his  first  quadriennimm  with  three  onlinary 
Tears,  deferring  the  rectification  of  their  accumulated  error  to  the  fourth,   by 
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by  way  of  eccuring  tbe  intercalation  as  a  iiintter  of  preccilent, 
mode  bis  initiiil  year  45  B.C.  a  leap  year.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, in  the  relation  of  any  event,  either  in  ancient  history,  or 
in  modem,  previuus  to  the  change  of  style,  tlie  tune  is  speci- 
fied in  our  modern  nomenclature,  it  is  always  to  be  under- 
stood as  having  been  identified  with  tbe  assigned  dutc  by 
threading  the  mazes  (often  very  tangled  and  obscure  ones)  of 
Bpeciitl  and  national  chronology,  and  referring  the  day  of  its 
occurreoce  to  its  place  in  the  Julian  system  so  interpreted. 

(920.)  Different  nations  in  different  ages  of  the  world  have 
of  course  reckoned  their  timu  in  different  ways,  and  from 
diffei-eut  e[K>chs,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  con- 
venience that  astronomers  and  chronologists  (as  they  have 
agreed  on  the  uniform  iidoption  of  the  Julian  system  of  yean 
and  months)  should  also  agi'ec  on  an  epoch  nntect^dent  to 
them  all,  to  which,  as  to  a  fixed  point  in  time,  the  whole  list 
of  chronological  eras  can  be  differentially  referred.  Such  an 
Gpoch  is  the  noon  of  the  1st  of  January,  B.C.  4713,  which  is 
called  the  c2io>'b  of  the  Julian  period,  a  cycle  of  7980  Julian 
years,  to  nuilorstand  the  origin  of  which,  we  must  explain 
that  of  three  subordinate  cydes,  from  whose  combination  it 
takes  its  rise,  by  the  multiplication  together  of  the  numbers 
of  years  severally  contained  in  them,  viz :  —  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  cycles,  and  that  of  the  indictions. 

(921.)  The  Solar  cycle  consists  of  28  Julian  years,  after 
the  lapse  of  which  the  same  days  of  the  week  on  the  Julian 
system  would  always  return  to  the  same  days  of  each  month 
throughout  the  year.  For  four  such  years  consbting  of  1461 
days,  which  is  not  a  multiple  of  7,  It  la  evident  that  the  least 
number  of  years  which  will  fulfil  tbia  condition  must  be 
seven  times  that  interval,  or  28  years.  The  place  in  this 
cycle  for  any  year  A.  D.,  as  1849,  is  found  by  adding  9  to  the 
year,  aud  dividing  by  28.  Tbe  remainder  is  the  number 
sought,  0  being  coimtcd  as  28, 

iiiseniiig  Ihtn  tlie  mtr.-rc;tlur}  Jjy.  Fur  llic  catrectioii  uf  Konwn  dalci  during 
tlie  rftj.two  ycir»  bctwe.-n  the  Julhm  and  Aiigmlaii  tefoimilLuns,  w«  Ideler, 
-'  Haiidbiicli  dvr  MathemBtisclien  und  I'cchiiiMlieD  Clirunologie,"  which  «e  inke 
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(922.)  The  Lunar  cycle  consists  of  19  years  or  235  luna- 
tions, which  differ  from  19  Julian  years  of  365^  days  only 
by  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  that,  supposing  the  new 
moon  to  happen  on  the  first  of  January,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  cycle,  it  will  happen  on  that  day  (or  within  a  very  short 
time  of  its  beginning  or  ending)  again  after  a  lapse  of  19 
years,  and  almost  certainly  on  that  day,  and  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  after  the  lapse  of  four 
such  cycles,  or  76  years;  and  all  the  new  moons  in  the 
intervfd  will  run  on  the  same  days  of  the  month  as  in  the 
preceding  cycle.  This  period  of  19  years  is  sometimes 
called  the  Metonic  cycle,  from  its  discoverer  Meton,  an  Athe- 
nian mathematician,  a  discovery  duly  appretiated  by  his 
countrymen,  as  ensuring  the  correspondence  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  years,  the  former  of  which  was  followed  by 
the  Greeks.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to  him  for  this 
discovery,  a  drcumstance  very  expressive  of  the  annoyance 
which  a  lunar  year  of  necessity  inflicts  on  a  civilized  people, 
to  whom  a  regular  and  simple  calendar  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  life.  The  cycle  of  76  years,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  Metonic  cycle,  was  first  proposed  by  Callippus, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  Callippic  cycle.  To  find  the  place 
of  a  given  year  in  the  lunar  cycle,  (or  as  it  is  called  the 
Golden  Number,)  add  1  to  the  number  of  the  year  a.  d.,  and 
divide  by  19,  the  remainder  (or  19  if  exactly  divisible,)  is 
the  Golden  Number. 

(923.)  The  cycle  of  the  indictions  is  a  period  of  15  years 
used  in  the  courts  of  law  and  in  the  fiscal  organization  of 
the  Roman  empire,  under  Constantino  and  his  successors. 
Mid  thence  introduced  into  legal  dates,  as  the  Golden  Num- 
ber, serving  to  determine  Easter,  was  into  ecclesiastical  ones. 
To  find  the  place  of  a  year  in  the  indiction  cycle,  add  3  and 
divide  by  15.  The  remainder  (or  15  if  0  remain)  is  the 
number  of  the  indictional  year. 

(924.)  If  we  multiply  together  the  numbers  28,  19,  and 
15,  we  get  7980,  and,  therefore,  a  period  or  cycle  of  7980 
years  will  bring  round  the  years  of  the  three  cycles  again  in 
the  same  order,  so  that  each  year  shall  hold  the  same  place  in 


all  the  three  cyclcB  as  the  corresponding  year  in  the  foregoing 
period.  As  none  of  the  three  niinibera  in  question  have  any 
common  factor,  it  ia  evident  that  no  two  years  in  the  same 
compound  period  can  agree  in  all  the  three  particulars :  6o 
that  to  specify  the  numbora  of  n  year  in  each  of  these  cyclea 
IB,  in  fact,  to  specify  the  year,  if  within  that  long  period ; 
nhich  embracea  the  entire  of  authentic  chronology.  The 
period  tbiia  arising  of  7980  Julian  years,  is  called  the  Juliau 
period,  and  it  has  been  found  eo  useful,  that  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  have  not  hesitated  to  dedarc  that,  through 
ita  employment,  light  and  order  were  first  introduced  into 
chronology."  We  owe  its  invention  or  revival  to  Joseph 
Scftliger,  who  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  the  Greeks  of 
Constantinople.  The  first  year  of  the  current  Julian  period, 
or  that  of  which  the  number  in  each  of  the  three  eubordinate 
cycles  is  1,  was  (he  year  4713  b.  c,  and  the  noon  of  the 
1st  of  January  of  that  year,  for  the  meridian  of  Alexandria, 
ia  the  chronological  epoch,  to  which  all  historical  eras  are 
most  readily  and  intelligibly  referred,  by  computing  the 
number  of  integer  days  intervening  between  that  epoch  and 
the  noon  (for  Alexandria)  of  the  day,  which  is  reckoned  to 
be  the  first  of  the  particular  era  in  question.  The  meridian 
of  Alexandria  is  chosen  as  that  to  which  Ptolemy  refers  the 
commencement  of  the  era  of  l^^abonasear,  the  basis  of  all  his 
calculations. 

(925.)  Given  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  those  of  the 
subordinate  cycles  are  easily  determined  as  above.  Con- 
versely, ^ven  the  years  of  the  solar  and  lunar  cycles,  and  of 
the  indiction,  to  determine  tlic  year  of  tlie  Julian  period 
proceed  as  follows :  —  Multiply  the  number  of  the  year  ia 
the  solar  cycle  by  4845,  in  the  lunar  by  4200,  and  in  the 
Cycle  of  the  Indictions  by  C916,  divide  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts by  7980,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  sought, 

(926.)  The  following  tabic  contains  these  intervals  for 
some  of  the  more  important  historical  eras:  — 
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Itttervals  in  Days  between  the  Commencement  of  the  Julian 
Periody  and  that  of  some  other  remarkable  chronological 
and  astronomical  Eras, 


First  Day 

Chronological 

Current  Year 

Vtmm  by  which  the  Era  it  atually  cited. 

current  of 

Designation 

of  the  Julian 

Intenral 

the  Era. 

of  the  Year. 

Period. 

Days. 

JuHoH  Epochs, 

JutianDaies. 

Julian  period          .... 

Jan.  1. 

BC.4713 

1 

0 

Creation  of  the  world  (Usher) 

(Jan.  1.) 

4004 

710 

258,963 

£rm  c^  the    Deluge    (Aboulhassan 

Feb.  18. 

3102 

1612 

588,466 

Kuachiar) 

Ditto  Vulgar  Computation 

(Jan.  1.) 

2348 

2366 

863,817 

Era  of  Abraham  (Sir  H.  Nicholas) 

Oct.  1. 

2015 

2699 

985,718 

Destruction  of  Troy,    (ditto) 

July  12. 

1184 

3530 

1,289,160 

Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 

(May  1.) 

1015 

3699 

1,350,815 

Olympiads  (mean  epoch  in  general 

use) 
Building  of  Rome  ( Varronian  epoch, 

u.  c.) 
Era  of  Nabonassar          ... 

July  1. 

776 

3938 

1,438,171 

April  22. 

753 

3961 

1,446,502 

Feb.  26. 

747 

3967 

1,448.688 

Mctomc  cycle  (Astronomical  epoch) 

July  15. 

432 

4282 

1,563,831 

Callippic  cycle    Do.  (  Biot) 

June  28. 

330 

4384 

1,599,608 

Philippic  era,  or  era  of  Philip  Aridieus 

Nov.  12. 

324 

4390 

1,603,398 

Era  of  the  Seleucids      ... 

Oct.  1. 

312 

4402 

1,607,739 

Cesarean  era  of  Antioch 

Sept.  1. 

49 

4665 

1,703.770 

Julian  reformation  of  the  Calendar  - 

Jan.  1. 

45 

4669 

1,704,987 

Spanish  era    ..... 

Jan.  1. 

38 

4676 

1,707.544 

Aetian  era  in  Rome        -        .        . 

Jan.  1. 

30 

4684 

1,710,466 

Actian  era  of  Aleiandria 

Aug.  29. 

SO 

4684 

1,710,706 

Vulgar  or  Dionysian  era 

Jan.  1. 

iiD.       1 

4714 

1,721,424 

Era  of  Diocletian            ... 

Aug.  29. 

284 

4997 

1,825,030 

Hcjira    (astronomical    epoch,    new 

July  15. 

622 

5335 

1,948,439 

moon) 

Era  of  Teidegird  .... 

June  16. 

632 

5345 

1,952,063 

Gelalsean  era  (  Sir  H.  Nicholas) 

March  14. 

1079 

5792 

2,115,285 

Last    day  of  Old    Style  (Catholic 

Oct  4. 

1582 

6295 

2,299,160 

nations) 

Last  day  of  Old  Style  in  England    - 

Sept  2. 

1752 

6465 

2,361,221 

Gregorian  Epochs, 

Gregorian 
Dates, 

New  Style  in  Catholic  nations 

Oct  15. 

1582 

6295 

2,299.161 

Ditto       in  England  ... 

Sept  14. 

1752 

6465 

2,361,222 

Commencement  of  the  1 9th  century. 

Jan.  1. 

1801 

6514 

2,378,862 

Epoch  of  Bode*s  catalogue  of  stars 

Epoch  of  the  catalogue  of  stars  of  the 

Jan.  I. 

1830 

6543 

2,389,454 

R.  Astronomical  Society 

Epoch  of  the  catalogue  of  the  British 

Jan.  1. 

1850 

6563 

2,396,759 

Association 

N.  B.  The  civil  epochs  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  and  the  Hejira,  are  each  one  day 
later  than  the  astronomical,  the  latter  being  the  epochs  of  the  absolute  new 
moofM,  the  former  those  of  the  earliest  possible  visibility  of  the  lunar  crescent 
in  a  tropical  sky.  M.  Biot  has  shown  that  the  solstice  and  new  moon  not 
only  coincided  on  the  day  here  set  down  as  the  commencement  of  the  Callippic 
cycle,  but  that,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  a  Inurt  possibility  existed  of  seeing  the 
crescent  moon  at  Athens  within  thai  doy^  reckoned  from  midnight  to  midnight. 
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(927.)  The  detenaination  of  tlie  exact  interval  between 
nny  two  given  dates,  is  a  mntter  of  such  importance,  and, 
uulesa  methodically  performed,  h  so  very  liable  to  error,  tliat 
the  following  rules  will  not  be  found  out  of  place.  In  the 
first  place  it  must  bo  remarked,  generally,  that  a  date, 
whether  of  a  day  or  year,  always  esi)resse8  the  day  or  year 
ctirrent  and  not  elapsed,  and  that  the  designation  of  a  year 
by  A.D.  or  B.C.  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  that  year, 
and  not  as  a  mere  number  uniitterruptedly  designating  the 
place  nf  the  year  in  the  scale  of  time.  Thus,  in  the  date, 
Jan.  5,  B.C.  1,  Jan.  5  does  not  mean  that  5  days  of  Ja- 
nuary in  the  year  in  question  have  elapsed,  but  that  4 
have  elapsed,  and  the  5th  is  current.  And  the  B.C.I,  in- 
dicates that  thejirst  day  of  the  year  so  named,  (tLe  first  year 
current  before  Christ,)  preceded  the  first  day  of  the  ^-ulgar 
era  by  one  year.  The  scale  of  A.  D.  and  B,  c.  is  not  continuous 
the  year  0  in  both  being  wanting;  so  that  (supposing  tbo 
vulgar  reckoning  correct)  our  Saviour  was  bom  in  the 
year  B.  C.  1  ■ 

(928.)  To  find  the  year  current  of  the  Julian  period,  (j.  p.) 
corresponding  to  any  given  year  current  B.  C.  or  A.  d.  If  e,  c, 
subtract  the  Dumber  of  the  year  from  4714  :  if  a.  d.,  add  its 
number  to  4713.     For  examples,  see  the  foregoing  table. 

(929.)  To  find  the  day  current  of  the  Julian  period  car- 
responding  to  any  given  dale,  Old  Style.  Convert  the  year  B.C. 
or  A.  D.  info  the  corresponding  year  j.  p.  as  above.  Subtract 
1  and  divide  the  number  so  diminished  by  4,  and  call  Q  the 
integer  quotient,  and  R  the  remainder.  Then  will  Q  be 
the  number  of  entire  quadriennia  of  1461  days  each,  and  R 
the  residual  years,  the  first  of  which  is  always  a  leap-year. 
Convert  Q  into  days  by  the  help  of  the  first  of  the  annexed 
tables,  and  R  by  the  second,  and  the  sum  will  be  Ihc  interval 
between  the  Julian  epoch,  and  the  commencement,  Jan.  1. 
of  the  year.  Then  find  the  days  intervening  between  the 
beginning  of  Jan.  1,,  and  tliat  of  the  date-day  by  the  third 
table,  using  the  column  for  a  leap-year,  where  K=0,  and 
that  for  a  common  year  wlien  R  is  1,  2,  or  3.  Add  the  days 
BO  found  to  thosic  in  Q  +  R,  and  tl;c  sum  will  be  the  days 


I 
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elapsed  of  the  Julian  period,  the  number  of  which  increased 
by  1  gives  the  day  current 


Table  1.  Multiple*  of  M6I.  the  days  in  a 

Julian  Quadriennimm. 

1 

1461 

4 

5844 

7 

10227 

S 

2932 

5 

7305 

8 

11688 

S 

4383 

6 

8766 

9 

13149 

Table  3.   Dajrs  in 
Rmidual  years. 

0 

0 

1 

366 

2 

731 

3 

1096 

Tabls  S.-— Days  elapsed  from  Jan.  1.  to  the  1st  of  each  Month. 


In  a  common 

In  a  leap 

In  a  common 

In  a  leap 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Jan.  1. 

0 

0 

July  1. 

181 

182 

Feb.  1.       . 

31 

31 

Aug.  1. 

212 

213 

March  1.    - 

59 

60 

Sept.  1.      - 

243 

244 

April  1. 

90 

91 

Oct  1. 

273 

274 

May  1. 

120 

121 

Nov.  1.      - 

304 

305 

June  I. 

151 

152 

Dec  1. 

334 

335 

Example.— What  is  the  current  day  of  the  Julian  period 
^rresponding  to  the  last  day  of  Old  Style  in  England,  on 
Sept.  2.,  A.D.  1752. 


1752 

1000 

1,461,000 

4713 

600 

876,600 

6465  jcar  current. 
1 

10 
6 

14,610 
8,766 

R.O 

0 

4)6464  jeari  elapsed. 

Jan.  1.  to  Sept  1. 

244 

Q- 16161 
R-      0/ 

Sept.  1.  to  Sept.  2. 

1 

2,361,221  days  elapsed. 

Current  day 

the  2.361. 222*. 

(930.)  To  find  the  same  for  any  given  date,  New  Style. 
Proceed  as  above,  considering  the  date  as  a  Julian  date,  and 
disregarding  the  change  of  style.  Then  from  the  resulting 
days,  subtract  as  follows :  — 


For  any  date  of  New  Style,  antecedent  to  March  1.  a.  d.  1700 
After  Febb  88.  1700  and  before  March  1.  a.]>.  1800  - 
1800  „  n  1900  - 

.  1900  ..  ..  2100  - 


t* 


-  lOdavs. 

•  11  days. 

•  1 2  days. 

-  1 3  days,  &c. 


(931.)   To  find  the  interval  between  any  two  dates^  whether 
of  Old  or  New  Style^  or  one  of  one,  and  one  of  the  other.     Find 


the  day  current  of  the  Julian  jieriod  corresponding  to  each 
date,  and  their  difi'erence  ia  the  interval  required.  If  the 
datea  contain  hours,  minutes,  and  secondd,  they  must  be 
annexed  to  their  rcsiJCCtive  days  current,  and  the  subtraction 
performed  as  usual. 

(932.)  The  Julian  rule  made  every  fourth  year,  without 
exception,  a  biesoxtile.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  over -correct  ion  j 
it  euppoBcs  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  to  be  365^*, 
which  is  too  great,  and  thereby  induces  an  error  of  7  days  in 
900  years,  as  will  easily  appear  on  trial.  Accordingly,  so 
early  as  the  year  1414,  it  began  to  be  perceived  tJiat  the 
equinoxes  were  gradually  creeping  away  from  the  2l8t  of 
March  and  September,  where  they  ought  to  h.ive  always 
falleu  had  the  Julian  year  been  exact,  and  happening  (as  it 
appeared)  too  early.  The  necessity  of  a  fresh  and  effectual 
reform  in  the  calendar  was  from  that  time  continually  urged, 
and  at  length  admitted.  The  change  (which  took  place 
under  the  popedom  of  Gregory  XIII.)  consisted  in  the 
omission  ot  ten  •  nominid  days  after  tlie  4th  of  October,  1582, 
(so  that  the  next  dny  was  called  the  l.^th,  and  not  the  5ib,) 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  rule  already  explained  for  future 
r^ulation.  The  change  was  adopted  immediately  in  all 
catholic  countries ;  but  more  slowly  in  protestant.  In  England, 
"  the  change  of  style, "  as  it  was  called,  took  place  after  the 
2d  of  September,  1752,  eleven  nominal  days  being  then 
struck  out ;  so  that,  the  last  day  of  Old  Style  being  the  2d, 
the  first  of  New  Style  (the  next  day)  was  called  the  14th, 
instead  of  the  3d.  The  same  legislative  enactment  which 
established  the  Gregorian  year  in  England  in  1752,  shortened 
the  preceding  year,  1751,  by  a  full  quarter.  Previous  to 
that  time,  the  year  was  held  to  begin  with  the  25th  Itlarch, 
and  the  year  a.  d.  1751  did  bo  accordingly ;  but  that  year 
was  not  suffered  to  run  out,  but  was  supplanted  on  the  1st 
January  by  the  year  1752,  which  it  was  enacted  should 
commence  on  that  day,  as  well  as  every  subsequent  year. 
Russia  is  now  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  Old 
Style  is  still  adhered  to,  and  (another  secidar  year  having 
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elapsed)  the  diSerencc  between  the  European  and  Bussian 
dates  amounts,  at  present,  to  12  days. 

(933.)  It  is  fortunate  for  astronomy  that  the  confusion  of 
dates,  and  the  irreconcilable  contradictions  which  historical 
statements  too  often  exliibit,  when  confronted  with  the  best 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  ancient  reckonings  of  time, 
affect  recorded  observations  but  little.  An  astronomical 
observation,  of  any  striking  and  well-marked  phaenomenon« 
carries  with  it,  in  most  cases,  abundant  means  of  recovering 
its  exact  date,  Avhen  any  tolerable  approximation  is  af- 
forded to  it  by  chronological  records;  and,  so  fiir  from 
being  abjectly  dependent  on  the  obscure  and  often  contra- 
dictory dates,  wliich  the  comparison  of  ancient  authorities 
indicates,  is  often  itself  the  surest  and  most  convincing 
evidence  on  which  a  chronological  epoch  can  be  brought  to 
rest.  Remarkable  eclipses,  for  instance,  now  that  the  lunar 
theory  is  thoroughly  understood,  can  be  calculated  back  for 
several  thousands  of  years,  without  the  iK>ssibility  of  mis- 
taking the  day  of  their  occurrence.  And,  whenever  any 
such  eclipse  is  so  interwoven  with  the  account  given  by  an 
ancient  author  of  some  historical  event,  as  to  indicate  pre- 
dsely  the  interval  of  time  between  the  eclipse  and  the  event, 
and  at  the  same  time  completely  to  identify  the  eclipse,  that 
date  is  recovered  and  fixed  for  ever.* 

(934.)  The  days  thus  parcelled  out  into  years,  the  next 
step  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  time  is  to  secure  the  identifi- 
cation of  each  day,  by  imposing  on  it  a  name  universally 
known  and  employed.  Since,  however,  the  days  of  a  whole 
year  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  loading  the  memory  with 
distinct  names  for  each,  all  nations  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
breaking  them  down  into  parcels  of  a  more  moderate  extent ; 
^ving  names  to  each  of  these  parcels,  and  particularizing  the 
days  in  each  by  numbers,  or  by  some  especial  indication. 
The  lunar  month  has  been  resorted  to  in  many  instances ; 
and  some  nations  have,  in  fact,  preferred  a  lunar  to  a  solar 

*  See  the  remarkable  calculations  of  Mr.  Bally  relative  to  the  celebrated 
■olar  eclipse  which  put  an  end  to  the  battle  between  the  kings  of  Medim  aiid 
Lydia,  &c.  610.  Sept.  30.     Phil.  Trans,  ci.  22a 
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clinmology  altogetlier,  as  tlie  Turks  and  Jews  contiuue  to  do 
to  tliis  day,  making  ttie  year  consist  of  12  lunnr  montbB,  or 
354  days.  Our  own  division  into  twelve  unequal  months  ia 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  often  productive  of  confusion,  owing 
to  the  equivoque  between  tlie  lunar  and  calendar  month." 
The  intercalary  day  naturally  attaches  itself  to  February  as 
the  shortest 

(935.)  Astronomical  time,  reckons  fix)m  the  noon  of  the 
current  day  ;  civil  from  the  preceding  midnight,  so  that  the 
two  dates  coincide  only  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  astrono- 
mical, and  the  later  of  the  civil  day.  This  ia  an  inconvenience 
which  might  be  remedied  by  shifting  the  astronomical  epoch  to 
coincidence  with  the  civil.  There  is,  however,  anotlicr  incon- 
venience, and  a  very  scrioua  one,  to  which  both  are  liable,  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  day  it^jlf,  which  ia  ft  local  phaenome- 
Qon,  and  commcncea  at  diObrcnt  instants  of  absolute  time, 
under  lUffercnt  meridians,  whether  we  reckon  from  noon, 
midnight,  sunrise,  or  sunset.  In  consequence,  all  astronomical 
observations  require  in  addition  to  their  tkte,  to  render  them 
comparable  with  each  olher,  the  longitude  of  the  place  of 
observation  from  some  meridian,  commonly  respected  by  all 
astronomers.  For  geographical  longitudes,  the  Isle  ot 
Ferroe  has  been  chosen  by  some  as  a  common  meridian, 
indiiferent  (and  on  that  very  account  offensive)  to  all  nations. 
Were  astronomers  to  follow  such  on  example,  they  would 
probably  fix  upon  Alexandria,  as  that  to  which  Ptolemy's  ob- 
servations and  computations  were  reduced,  and  aa  claming 
on  that  account  the  respect  of  all  wliiie  offending  the  national 
egotism  of  none.  But  even  this  will  not  meet  the  whole 
difficulty.  It  will  still  remain  doubtful,  on  a  meridian  180° 
remote  from  that  of  Alexandria,  what  day  is  intended  by  any 
given  date.  Do  what  we  will,  when  it  is  Monday  the  Ist  of 
January,  1849,  in  one  part  of  the  world,  it  will  be  Sunday 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1848,  in  another,  bo  long  as  time  ia 
reckoned  by  local  hours.     This  equivoque,  and  the  necessity 
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of  specifying  the  geographical  locality  as  an  element  of  the 
date,  can  only  bo  got  over  by  a  reckoning  of  time  which 
refers  itself  to  some  event,  real  or  imaginary,  common  to 
all  the  globe.  Such  an  event  is  the  passage  of  the  sun 
through  the  vernal  equinox,  or  rather  the  passage  of  an 
imaginary  sun,  supposed  to  move  with  perfect  equality, 
through  a  vernal  equinox  supposed  free  from  the  inequalities 
of  nutation,  and  receding  upon  the  ecliptic  with  perfect  uni- 
formity. The  actual  equinox  is  variable,  not  only  by  the 
efiect  of  nutation,  but  by  that  of  the  inequality  of  precession 
resulting  from  the  change  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  due  to 
planetary  perturbation.  Both  variations  are,  however,  pe- 
riodical, the  one,  in  the  short  period  of  19  years,  the  other, 
in  a  period  of  enormous  length,  hitherto  uncalculated,  and 
whose  maximum  of  fluctuation  is  also  unknown.  This  would 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  render  impracticable  the  attempt  to 
obtain  from  the  sun's  motion  any  rigorously  uniform  measiue 
of  time.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  satisfy  us  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  solar  tables,  by  which  the  apparent 
place  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  represented  with  almost 
absolute  precision  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time, 
are  constructed  upon  the  supposition  that  a  certain  angle, 
which  is  called  ^^  the  sun's  mean  longitude,"  (and  wliich  is 
in  effect  the  sum  of  the  mean  sidereal  motion  of  the  sun,  flus 
the  mean  sidereal  motion  of  the  equinox  in  the  opposite 
direction,  ca  near  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  accumulated 
observations  of  twenty-five  centuries,)  increases  with  rigorous 
uniformity  as  time  advances.  The  conversion  of  this  mean 
longitude  into  time  at  the  rate  of  360°  to  the  mean  tropical 
year,  (such  as  the  tables  assume  it,)  will  therefore  give  us 
both  the  unit  of  time,  and  the  uniform  measure  of  its  lapse 
which  we  seek.  .  It  will  also  furnish  us  with  an  epoch,  not 
indeed  marked  by  any  real  event,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  less  positively  fixed,  being  connected,  through  the  medium 
of  the  tables,  with  every  single  observation  of  the  sun  on 
which  they  have  been  constructed  and  with  which  comi)arecl. 
(936.)  Such  is  the  simplest  abstract  conception  of  equi- 
noctial time.     It  is  the  mean  longitude  of  the  sun  of  some 
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one  approved  act  of  solar  tables,  converted  into  lime  at  the 
rate  of  360°  to  the  tropical  year.  Ita  unit  ifl  the  mean 
trnpical  year  whieli  tliose  tables  assume  and  no  other,  and  its 
epoch  is  the  mean  vernal  equinox  of  these  tables  for  the 
current  year,  or  the  instant  when  the  mean  longitude  of  the 
tables  is  rigorously  0,  according  to  the  assumed  mean  motion 
of  the  sua  and  equinox,  the  assumed  epoch  of  mean  lon^tude, 
and  tho  assumed  equinoctial  point  on  which  the  tables  hare 
been  computed,  and  no  other.  To  give  complete  effect  to 
this  idea,  it  only  remiuns  to  specify  the  partictdar  tables  fixttd 
upon  for  the  pui-poee,  which  ought  to  be  of  great  and 
admitted  excellence,  since,  once  decided  on,  the  very  essence 
of  the  conception  is  that  no  subsequent  alteration  in  any  rcfprct 
ihoulU  be  made,  even  when  the  continual  progress  of  astronomical 
science  shall  have  shown  any  one  or  all  of  ike  elements  eoncemed 
to  be  in  some  minute  degree  erroneous  (as  necessarily  they 
must),  and  shall  have  even  ascertained  the  corrections  they 
require  (to  be  themselves  again  corrected,  when  another  step  I 
in  refinement  shall  have  been  made).  ] 

•  (937.)  Delambre's  solar  tables  (in  1828)  when  thia  mode 
of  reckoning  time  was  first  introduced,  appeared  entitled  to 
this  distinction.  According  to  these  tables,  tho  sun's  mean 
longitude  was  0°,  or  the  mean  vernal  equinox  occurred,  in  the 
year  1828,  on  the  22d  of  March  at  l""  2"  59'*05  mean  time 
at  Greenwich,  and  therefore  at  l""  12°  2(y-5S  mean  time  at 
Paris,  or  1"  56"  34**55  mean  time  at  Berlin,  at  which  instant, 
therefore,  the  equinoctial  time  was  C  O*"  0™  O'-OO,  being  the 
commencement  of  the  1828th  year  current  of  equinoctial 
time,  if  we  choose  to  date  from  the  mean  tabular  equinox, 
nearest  to  the  vulgar  era,  or  of  the  6541st  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  if  we  prefer  that  of  the  first  year  of  that  period. 

(938.)  Equinoctial  time  then  dates  from  the  mean  vernal 
equinox  of  Delambre's  solar  tables,  and  its  unit  is  the  mean 
tropical  year  of  these  tables  (365^-242264).  Hence,  having 
the  fractional  part  of  a  day  expressing  the  difference  between 
the  mean  local  time  at  any  place  (suppose  Greenwich)  on 
any  one  day  between  two  consecutive  mean  vernal  equinoxes, 
that  difference  will  be  the  same  for  every  other  day  in  the 
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same  intenraL  Thusy  between  the  mean  equinoxes  of  1828 
and  1829,  the  difference  between  equinoctial  and  Greenwich 
time  10  0*'956261  or  0*  22^*  57"*  0"-95,  which  expresses  the 
equinoctial  day^  hoiu%  minute,  and  second,  corresponding  to 
mean  noon  at  Greenwich  on  March  23.  1828,  and  for  the 
noons  of  the  24th,  25th,  &c.,  we  have  onlj  to  substitute  Id, 
2d,  &c.  for  0^,  retaining  the  same  decimals  of  a  day,  or  the 
same  hours,  minutes,  &c.,  up  to  and  including  March  22. 
1829.  Between  Grreenwich  noon  of  the  22d  and  23d  of 
March,  1829,  the  1828th  equinoctial  year  terminates,  and 
the  1829th  commences.  This  happens  at  0^*286003,  or  at 
6**  51"*  50"'66  Greenwich  mean  time,  after  which  hour,  and 
until  the  next  noon,  the  Greenwich  hour  added  to  equinoctial 
thne  364^*956261  will  amount  to  more  than  365*242264,  a 
complete  year,  which  has  therefore  to  be  subtracted  to  get 
the  equinoctial  date  in  the  next  year,  corresponding  to  the 
Greenwich  time.  For  example,  at  12**  0™  0"  Greenwich 
mean  time,  or  0^*500000,  the  equinoctial  time  will  be 
364*956261+0*500000=365*456261,  which  being  greater 
than  365*242264,  shows  that  the  equinoctial  year  current  has 
changed,  and  the  latter  number  being  subtracted,  we  get 
0**213977  for  the  equinoctial  time  of  the  1829th  year  current 
corresponding  to  March  22.,  12^  Greenwich  mean  time. 

(939.)  Having,  therefore,  the  fractional  part  of  a  day 
for  any  one  year  expressing  the  equinoctial  hour,  &c.,  at  the 
mean  noon  of  any  given  place,  that  for  succeeding  years  will 
be  had  by  subtracting  0*^*242264,  audits  multiples,  from  such 
fractional  part  (increased  if  necessary  by  unity),  and  for  pre- 
ceding years  by  adding  them.  Thus,  having  foimd  0*198525 
for  the  fractional  part  for  1827,  we  find  for  the  fractional 
parts  for  succeeding  years  up  to  1853  as  follows* :  — 

• 

*  Ttieae  numben  differ  from  those  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  and  woul 
require  to  be  substituted  for  them,  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  equinoctial  time  as 
abore  laid  down.  In  the  years  1828 — 1833,  the  late  eminent  editor  of  that 
work  used  an  equinox  slightly  diflfering  from  that  of  Delambre,  which  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  those  years.  In  1 834,  it  would  appear  that  a  deyiation 
both  from  the  principle  of  the  text  and  from  the  previous  practice  of  that  ephe* 
meria  took  place,  in  deriving  the  fraction  for  1834  from  that  for  1833,  which  has 
been  ever  since  perpetuated.  It  consisted  in  rejecting  the  mean  longitude  of 
Delambre'i  tables,  and  adopting  Be&scl's  correction  of  that  element     llic  vflTect 
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1BS8 

■956861 

1835 

■960413 

1842 

•564S65 

1848 

I8S9 

•7139B7 

■01BI49 

1S30 

■471733 

1837 

■775885 

■080037 

1931 

I83S 

■fisseai 

I84S 

1832 

1B39 

■391357 

1833 

■744941 

1834 

■S02677 

1841 

'806839 

ra*  to  iiucrt  3"  3"  68  d/  ptr^  imaginari/  Win*,  between  tbe 
end  of  the  equinoctial  jeir  1839  and  Ibe  Iwg inning  of  1834,  or.  hi  other  irords, 

tomaka  theinUT«albetw«n  the  noon&of  Mucli  2S.  and -23.  1834,  240  3°>3-68, 
when  reckoned  br  equiuoctial  time.  Id  1835,  and  in  all  mbsequenl  jears,  a, 
further  departure  iVom  ihepTiocipleoftlie  Icil  took  pUee  bj  nibttituting  Bead's 
tropical  yew  of  3G5^£43ai75,  for  Delunbre'i.  Thui  tbe  vliole  subject  ha* 
btlen  iota  oonfuaion. 

{Nott  an  Art.  032, 
The  lefomulion  of  Gregory  wu,  after  nil,  incomple 
lie  Dugbl  to  have  omiited  13.  Tia  mlerral  {him  Jan.  1. 
15Ba.  reckoned  aa  Julian  year*,  is  577460  days,  and  ax  tropical,  577418,  with 
an  error  not  eiceeding  0"-01,  the  difference  being  12  dsys,  whose  omiaion 
would  hive  completely  reilored  tbe  Julian  epoch.  But  Gregory  assumed  fat 
his  filed  point  of  departure,  not  that  epoch,  but  one  later  by  334  yean,  >i>. 
Jan.  1.  A.  D.,S3S,  tbe  year  of  tbe  Council  of  Nine;  usuniing  wblch,  Ibe  dif- 
fcranee  of  tbe  two  raskoaiDga  ii  S^'SOS,  or,  to  tha  peumt  whole  Dumber.  10 
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APPENDIX.  649 

Note. — The  elements  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus,  are  those  given  by  the  late  F.  Baily,  Esq.,  in  his  *<  Astro- 
nomical Tables  and  Formulae,*'  and  are  the  same  with  those  which  form  the  basis 
of  Delambre*s  tables,  embodying  the  formulae  of  Laplace.  The  elements  of 
Uranus  and  Neptune  can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional ;  those  of  the  former 
requiring  considerable  corrections,  necessitated  by  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  but 
which,  not  being  yet  finally  ascertained,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  still  at- 
tending on  the  mass  and  elements  of  the  latter  planet,  it  was  thought  better  to 
leave  the  old  elements  untouched  than  to  give  an  imperfect  rectification  of  them. 
The  masses  of  the  planets  are  those  most  recently  adopted  by  Encke  ( Ast.  Nachr. 
No.  44S.),  on  mature  consideration  of  all  the  authorities,  that  of  Neptune  excepted, 
which  is  Prof.  Pierce's  determination  from  Bond's  and  Lassell's  observation  of 
the  satellite  discovered  by  the  latter.     The  densities  are  Hansen's  (A.  N.  443.). 

The  elements  of  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  are  the  osculating  elements 
for  1850,  computed  by  Encke  (A.  N.  636.).  [Those  of  Flora  are  from  the 
computations  of  Brunnow  (A.N.  645.);  of  Victoria,  Villarceaux  (A.N. 
741.);  of  Iris,  Schubers  (A.  N.  730.);  of  Metis,  Wolfers  (A.  N.  764.);  of 
Heb«b  Luther  (A.  N.  721.);  of  Parthenope,  Galen  (A.  N.  757.);  of  Astriea, 
ly  Arrest  (A.  N.  626.) ;  of  Egeria,  D' Arrest  (A.  N.  749.)  ;  of  Irene,  Vogel  and 
Riimker  (A.  N.  765.) ;  and  of  Hygeia,  Santini  (A.  N.  702.). 

Of  these  last-mentioned  small  planets,  Hygeia,  Parthenope,  and  Egeria 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Gasparis,  at  Naples,  on  April  12.  1849,  May  11. 
and  Nov.  2.  1850,  respectively;  Iris,  Flora,  Victoria,  and  Irene,  by  Mr.  Hind, 
on  Aug.  IS.  and  Oct.  18.  1847,  Sept.  13.  1850,  and  May  19.  1851,  respect- 
ively. The  dements  of  the  recently-discovered  small  planets  nuty  undergo 
material  corrections  from  further  observation.  Irene  has  a  blue  colour  and  a 
fiunt  nebulous  envelope.  The  orbits  of  Astrasa  and  Hygeia  approach  at  one 
p<nnt  (their  common  node)  within  0O06  of  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  the  planets  themselves  come  within  that  proximity  to 
each  other  ( A.  N.  752.).  Victoria  and  Astrasa  are  subject  to  variations  of  bright- 
ness, which  indicate  rotations  on  their  axes,  and  dark  spots  (A.N.  760.). 
D* Arrest  (A.  N.  752.)  remarks  that  a  relation  subsists  between  the  excentricities 
of  the  orbits  of  the  small  planets,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  planes  in  which  they 
lie  to  the  sun's  equator,  the  more  excentrio  orbits  being  the  more  inclined. 
While  these  slieets  pass  through  the  press,  another,  yet  unnamed,  is  announoed 
by  M.  de  Gasparis.] 

III. 

Synoptic  Table  op  the  Elements  op  the  Orbits 
OP  THE  Satellites,  so  pab  as  they  are  known.* 

1.  Thz  Mooh. 

Mean  distance  from  earth    .....  59"96435000 

Mean  sidereal  revolution     -            ..           -             -             -  27''3216614]8 

Mean  synodical  ditto.          .....  29^*530588715 

Ezoentricity  of  orbit            ...             -             -  0*054844200 

Mean  revolution  of  nodes    .....  6793<i'391080 

Mean  revolution  of  apogee.             ....  3232<>*575343 

Mean  longitude  of  node  at  epoch     -            .            -            .  13^  53'  17'' -7 

Mean  longitude  of  perigee  at  da     .            .            -            •  266     10     7  *5 

Mean  inclination  of  orbit    -            -            -            -            -  58  47*9 

Mean  longitude  of  moon  at  epoch   -  -  .  .118     17     8*3 

AUn,  that  of  earth  being  1,             ....  0*011399 

Diameter  in  miles  -            -            -             -            -            •  21 53 

Density,  that  of  the  earth  being  1,  -             -             -             -  0*5657 

*  The  distances  are  expressed  in  equatorial  radii  of  the  primaries.  The 
epoch  is  Jan.  1.  1801,  unless  otherwise  expressed.  The  periods,  &c.  arc  ex- 
pressed in  mean  solar  days. 
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M.  B.  The  referencM  are  to  the  artidet,  not  to  the  pagef. 

.  . .  attached  to  a  refereDce  number  indicate!  tliat  the  reference  extendi  to  the  article  cited,  and 
■eireral  subaeqoent  in  succetsion. 


Ambmration  of  light  explained,  329. 
Its  uranographical  effects,  333.  Of 
an  object  in  motion,  335.  How  dis- 
tingoished  from  parallax,  805.  Sys- 
tematic, 862. 

Aboul  WifOy  705. 

AcceUrationj  secular,  of  moon's  mean 
motion,  740. 

Adams,  506.  767. 

Adjugtnent,  errors  of,  in  instruments, 
136.  Of  particular  instruments.  (^See 
those  instruments.) 

JEtna,  portion  of  earth  visible  from,  32. 
Height  o^  32.  note. 

Axr,  rarefaction  o^  33.  Law  of  den- 
sity, 37.  Befiractiye  power  affected 
by  moisture,  41. 

Airjf,  G.  B,  Esq.,  his  results  respecting 
figure  of  the  earth,  220.  Researches 
on  perturbations  of  the  earth  by 
Venus,  726.  Rectification  of  the  mass 
of  Jupiter,  757. 

Alaol,%2\. 

Amiude  and  arimuth  instrument,  187. 
— B.  Equal,  method  of,  188. 

Andromeda,  nebula  in,  874. 

.^In^  of  position,  204.  Of  situation,  311. 

Atmet,  measurement  o^  163.  167. 
Hour,  107. 

Ajigtdar  yelodty,  law  of,  variation  of, 
350. 

AnomaUttic  year,  384. 

Anomabf  of  a  planet,  499. 

Annular  nebuLe,  875. 

Ape*  of  aberration,  343.  Of  parallax, 
843.  Ofrefinaction,  343.  Solar,  854. 
Of  shooting  stars,  902.  904. 

Aphd»im,36&. 

4)ogee  of  moon,  406.  Period  of  its 
rerolution,  687. 

Aptidee,  406.  Motion  of  iuTestigated, 
675.  Application  to  lunar,  676... 
Motion  o^  illustrated  by  experiment. 


692.  Of  planetary  orbits,  694.  Li- 
bration  o4  694.  Motion  in  orbits 
very  near  to  circles,  696.  In  excen- 
tric  orbits,  697... 

Areas,  Kepler's  law  of,  490. 

Argelander,  his  researches  on  variable 
stars,  820...,  on  sun's  proper  mo- 
tion, 854. 

Arpo,  ncbulsB  in,  887.  Irregular  star  ri 
m  constellation,  830. 

Ascension,  right,  108.  {See  Right  ascen- 
sion.) 

Asteroids,  their  existence  suspected  pre- 
vious to  their  discovery,  505.  Ap- 
pearance in  telescopes,  525.  Gravity 
on  surface  of,  525.  Elements,  Appen- 
dix, Synoptic  Table. 

Astraa,  diadsvery  oi,  505. 

Asirometer,  783,  784. 

Astronomy.  Etymology,  11.  (General 
notions,  11. 

Atmosphere,  constitution  of,  33...  Pos- 
sible limit  of,  36.  Its  waves,  37. 
Strata,  37.  Causes  refimction,  38. 
Twilight,  44.  Total  mass  of,  148. 
Of  Jupiter,  513. 

Attraction  of  a  spherei  445^450.  (^See 
Gravitation.) 

Augmentation  of  moon's  apparent  dia- 
meter, 404. 

Atigustns,  his  reformation  of  mistakes 
in  the  Julian  calendar,  (919.)  Era 
of,  926. 

Australia,  excessive  summer  tempera- 
ture of,  369. 

Axis  of  the  earth,  82.  Rotation  per- 
manent ,  56.  Major  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  373.    Of  sun's  rotation,  392. 

Axis  of  a  planetary  orbit.  Momentary 
variation  of,  caused  by  the  tangential 
force  only,  658.  660.  Its  variations 
periodical,  661...  Invariability  of, 
and  how  understood,  668. 

Axamth,  103, — and  altitude  instru- 
ment, 187. 
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CauMf  anil  efTecc,  439.  and  DOla 
Ctnfar  oT  tits  ouftli,  HO.  Of  tbe  ma,  46S. 
or  icrarity,  SOU.     Boulutioa  aboul, 

Cr«,trifvgal  foree.  EUiptic  fism  of  eaith 
nrolucnl  b^,  3X4.  IlliUlnWd,  I3S. 
CiiTninrcd  with  gcsTiiir,  329.  Of  a 
budj  icvolriog  on  the  eanh'i  mr- 

Ctra,  ilifcovcry  ot  605. 

Cluirlt,   cvlixtial.   111.      ConEtrnction 

ur,  uel...   Brsinikur'i,  S06,  and  no)?. 
CAineU  rucunli  of  comets,    &74.      Of 

imiguUr  itara,  831. 
Cliraitnmtirr^  hoir  lued  for  ilelenniniug 

ilifluruiictB  uf  longitude,  355. 
Circle,  aretic  and  antarctic,  94,    Verti- 

cbI,  100,     Honr,  loe.    Uividod,  163. 

Meridian,  174.   BcQccdnK,  197.  Ke- 

ptaling,  198.    Galactic,  793. 
dSepin/dra,  150. 
Clock,  IGI.     Error  and  rate  oT,  htnr 

fuiind,  90  3. 
GohiIm,  groateat  height  of^  34,    Uagel- 

lanic,  BD2,.. 
Clmlrrt  o(  itan,  6Bi.,.   Olobolar,  S67. 

Irtvi^ilar,  869. 
CilimatioB,  lino  oi;  155. 
CulUmahir,  178... 
Ciflaiirtii  sua,  851... 
aol«ra.  307. 
OimeU,  fiS4.    Smo  in  dar-Une,  635. 

SOa     TtUl«o(;69S...Be«.  S9B.    JUx- 


Utbudi  and  Ncfttniw,  M9.  and  n 
Of  Jupiler  (Dd  Saturn.  7ia     EaRb 
and  VcDOs,  T36.     Efl«l«o(,719, 

Cea^fiualia*  ct  itisturfaaaci^  ho«  tf- 
fccled,  719.  7S5. 

CompmBim  ot  tenvDial  qibmad,  131. 

CcmJ^nUiiMt,  incqaalitiEB   dcpoidii^ 

CayiattiimM,  Bapcrior  and  inftrior,  4TS. 
pErtnrbUioQj  dnefljpmdaced  M,  7 13. 


exerted,  439. 
ContltBatitau,  60.  301.      Hov  brought 
into  view  b7  change  of  laticode,  S3. 

llising  and  setting  of^  68. 

Coptmican  explanatiun  of  iliutnal  mo- 
tion, 76.  Uf  apparent  motions  of 
son  and  planets,  77. 

Concctim  of  astroninniail  obsv^TatiaIl^ 
324...  E.  Uranographii^  Eommar?, 
view-oC  343... 

CubaiiuilionM,  136.  Upper  and  loirer, 
126. 

Ci/de,  of  conjonctions  of  disturbing 
and  disturbed  plaitets,  719.  Mtlo- 
nic,  926.  CaUippic,  ib.  Solar,  931. 
IjtuiBr,  933,     Ofiiuiictiona,  923. 

D. 

Day,  solar,  Imiar,  and  sideieal,  143. 
Batio  of  sidereal  to  solar,  305.  909. 
911.  Bulur  unequal.  146.  Mean 
[litto,  invariahle,  90S.  Civil  and 
aelronomicBl,  147.    Intircalary,  916 

Dagt  elapsed  between  principal  chro- 
nological eras,  926.  Huleafijr  reckon- 
ing between  given  dates  927. 

DteUnaliim,  lOS.     How  obt^QCil.  295. 

Difiiiiliau,  S3... 
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Degree  of  meridian,  how  measnred,  210. 
...  Error  admifisible  in,  215.  Length 
of  in  yarious  latitudes,  216.  221. 

Diametert  of  the  earth,  220,  221.  Of 
planets,  ^nopsiB,  Appendix.  (5ee 
also  each  planet) 

DUatatkn  of  comets  in  receding  from 
the  son,  578. 

Dione,  548. 

2>u«»  of  stars,  816. 

Distance  of  the  moon,  403. ;  the  son, 
357.;  fixed  stars,  807.  812... ;  polar, 
105. 

DiHricit,  natural,  in  heavens,  802. 

2>tfft(r6tn^  forces,  nature  of,  609...  Ge- 
neral estimation  of,  611.  Numerical 
values,  612.  Unresolved  in  direc- 
tion, 614.  Resolution  o^  in  two 
modes,  615.  618.  Effects  of  each 
resolved  portion,  616...  On  moon, 
expressions  of,  676.  Geometrical  re- 
presentations of,  676.  717. 

Diurnal  motion  explained,  58.  Paral- 
hix,  339.     Rotation,  144. 

Double  refraction,  202.  Image  micro- 
meter, a  new,  described,  203.  Co- 
met, 580.     Nebula}.  878. 

Double  Stars,  833...  Specimens  of  each 
class,  835.  Orbitual  motion  of,  839. 
Subject  to  Newtonian  attraction,  843. 
Orbits  of  particular,  843.  Dimen- 
sions of  these  orbits,  844.  848.  Co- 
loured, 851 .. .  Apparent  periods  af- 
fected by  motion  of  light,  863. 

Dove,  his  law  of  temperature,  370. 

R 

Earth.  Its  motion  admissible,  15. 
Spherical  form  of,  18.  22...  C^cal 
effect  of  its  curvatuns  25.  Diurnal 
rotation  of,  52.  Uniform,  56.  Per- 
manence of  its  axis,  57.  Figure  sphe- 
roidal, 219...  Dimensions  of,  220. 
Elliptic  figure  a  result  of  theory, '229. 
Temperature  of  surface,  how  main- 
tained, 366.  Appearance  as  seen 
from  moon,  436.  Velocity  in  its 
orbit ,  474.  Disturbance  by  Venus, 
726. 

Eclipses,  411...  Solar,  420.  Lunar,  421 
...  Annular,  425.  Periodic  return 
of,  426.  Number  possible  in  a  year, 
426.  Of  Jupiter's  satellites,  538.  Of 
Saturn's,  549. 

Ecliptic,  305...  Its  plane  slowly  vari- 
able, 306.  Cause  of  this  variation 
explained,  640.  Poles  of,  307.  li- 
mits, solar,  412.     Lunar,  427. 


Egypttans,  ancient,  their  chronology, 
912. 

Elements  of  a  planet's  orbit,  493.  Va- 
riations of,  652...  Of  double  star  or- 
bits, 843.  Synoptic  table  of  planet- 
ary, &C.,  Appendix. 

Ellipse,  variable,  of  a  planet,  653.  Mo- 
mentaiy  or  osculating,  654. 

Elliptic  motion  a  consequence  of  gravi- 
tation, 446.  Laws  of,  489...  Their 
theoretical  explanation,  491. 

EUipticify  of  the  Earth,  221. 

Elongation,  341.  Greatest,  of  Mennuy 
and  Venus,  467. 

Encdadus,  548.,  note. 

Encke,  comet  of,  576.  His  h3fpothe8is 
of  the  resistance  of  the  ether,  577. 

Epoch,  one  of  the  elements  of  a  planet's 
orbit,  496.  Its  variation  not  inde- 
pendent, 730.  Variations  incident 
on,  731.  744. 

Equation  of  light,  335.  Of  the  center, 
375.  Of  time,  379.  Lunar,  452. 
Annual,  of  the  moon,  738. 

Equator,  84. 

Equatorial,  185. 

Equilibrium,  figure  of,  in  a  rotating 
body,  224. 

Equinoctial,  97.     Time,  935. 

Equinox,  293.  303. 

Equinoxes,  precession  of,  312.  Its  ef- 
fects, 313.  In  what  consisting,  314... 
Its  physical  cause  explained,  642... 

Ercu,  chronological  list  of,  926. 

Errors,  classification  of,  133.  Instru- 
mental, 135...  Their  detection,  140. 
Destruction  of  accidental  ones  by 
taking  means,  137.  Of  clock,  how 
obtained,  293. 

Establishment  of  a  port,  754. 

Ether,  resistance  of,  577. 

Ewxtion  of  moon,  748. 

Excentricities,  stability  of  Lagrange's 
theorem  respecting,  701. 

Excentricity  of  earth  s  orbit,  354.  How 
ascertained,  377.  Of  the  moon's,  405. 
Momentary  perturbation  of,  investi- 
gated, 670.  Application  to  lunar 
theory,  688.  Variations  of,  in  orbits 
nearly  circular,  696.  In  cxcentric 
orbits,  697.  Permanent  inequalities 
depending  on,  719. 

F. 

FacuUe,  338. 

Faye,  comet  of,  584.   and  Appendix. 

FhrOj  discovery  of,  505. 

Focus,  upper.    Its  momentary  change 


of  plM^STO,  G7I.   PbUi  oT,  in  viitne 

of  Doth  dcmenu  of  disturbing  fortw, 
704.  TnuMvl  in  tbe  Ga»e  of  the 
moon's  larislion,  706...  And  paral- 
lactie  iuvqualily,  71S.  Circnluiun  of, 
sbitnt  a  iDcan  BiniBliDD  in  pUneiAiy 
pertvirbsliors,  727. 

Force,  mrjtapbjsifal  oonGfrpEign  o^  i39. 

Ftirctd  vibration,  principle  o^  G50. 

Forcci,  diBCnrbiag.  Stt  Di«tiirbuig  Ibrce. 

G. 

CkUacHc  circle,  7B3.     Polar  ilietonco, 

Galaxfi  composed  of  sUirti,  3Ua.  Sit 
W.  ileisdiel's  oonccptiou  of  its  funo 
and  atntctuTV,  7SG.  Diecribatlon  of 
Mora  gcneiallj  refimbia  lo  it,  7S6. 
Ita  course  UDODg  the  connelliuitnia, 
787...  LHflicully  of  ooncdiring  iu 
real  form,  "92.  Telescopic  (uiulfsii 
of,  7S7.  la  some  directions  unfadigin- 
able,  in  others  not,  798, 

GalU,  Dr.,  306.  Finda  NeptnoG  in 
place  indicated  by  llirory,  7li8. 

GaKoway,  liis  researchei  on  the  ion's 
proper  mottoti,  S59. 

Owmariii,  Sig.  lit,  discoiers  a  new 
planel  (Appendix). 

Gaapag  the  bcHTeoB,  793. 

Gay  Laatae,  bis  acronaatEc  MCenl,  3>. 

Geocentric  longimde,  503.  Place,  371. 
497. 

Gcodcsicat  meaBurernenla, — their  nature, 
217,.. 

Geagraph)/,  111,  305... 

Olmtilar  clustera,  865.  Their  djnami- 
cal  Etabilitj,  E6G.  Specimen  list  o^ 
867. 

Golden  nmnber,  923. 

Goodrif/u,  bia  discoTery  of  rariable 
Stan,  B-n... 

Graviiation,  hrytr  df^dnced  from  plueno* 
meoa,  444...  Elliptic  motion  a  cou- 
seqneace  of,  490... 

Gravity,  center  of,  see  Center  of  gravity. 

Oravity  dimitiiahcd  by  centrifugal  fgrco, 
23  ] .  Mcasarca  of,  Etati<^  334. 
Dynamical,  235.  Forca  of,  on  the 
moon,  433...  On  bodies  at  Burfaco 
of  the  Bun,  440.     Of  other  plaaots, 

Oregorian  reform  of  calendar,  915... 


Hiaaat.  His  detection  of  long  ui«- 
qunliljesia  the  moon's mo[ionB,T45... 

Harding  diKOVcn  Juno,  506. 

Heal,  mf  pi;  of,  from  iun  alike  in 
Bummeriuid  winter,  36S.  JIow  krpl 
up,  400.  Snn's  eipenditnro  of  esti- 
mated, 397.  Receired  ttom  the  sun 
by  different  planets,  508.  Endured 
by  comets  in  pcribdio,  503. 

Hebt,  diBcovaiy  of,  SOS. 

Bti^lt  above  tha  sea,  how  nieasni«d, 
386.    Mead,  of  the  condneala,  SS9. 

Heliofenlnc  place,  500. 

Hetiomel^,  301. 

Hemitpi  eres.  letTestrial  and  aqiieons,!84. 

Ha'tchel,  Kr  Wra.,  discovers  Drannji, 
505,  and  two  uudlites  of  Satum,  348. 
liis  method  of  ganging  the  boaTOnB. 
79.^.  Viem  of  Ibe  amclure  of  Ihe 
Mlky  Way,  786,  Of  nebuhu-  sab- 
sideiie*,  (Uld  aiiltroa]  aggr^ation,  669. 
874.  Hia  CBinlogucs  uf  double  cUus, 
835.  Mscovcry  of  their  binary  cob- 
neiion,  889.  Of  the  sun's  proper 
motion,  854.  CUuificalious  of  ne- 
bnhe,  868.  879.  note. 

Barium,  23.  Dip  Of,  30.  193.  Rational 
and  sensible,  74.  Celestial,  08.  Aiti- 
ficinl,  163. 

BarimnUd  pomt  of  a  nonJ  circle,  how 


Bovr  cinJes,  106. ;  angle,  107. ;  ghun, 

150. 
By/mrioa,  Appendix,  Saturn's  satellil». 


Inclination  of  (he  moon's  orbit,  406,  Of 
planet's  ui^ittf  disturbed  by  orthogu- 
nal  lurco,  61B.  I^ysical  impoitance 
of.  aa  an  element,  BUS.  Momentary 
Tariation  of,  estimated,  633.  Crite- 
rion of  momentary  increase  or  dimi- 
nution, 63S.  lu  changes  periodical 
I  and  self-correcting,  636.  Application 
to  case  of  the  moon,  636. 

facUnatians,  statnlicy  of,  IjigTagc's  theo- 
I  rem,  639.  Analogous  in  their  per- 
turbations to  cxeentricities,  699. 

hdictiom,  993. 

IneipiaUly.  Paralkctio  of  moon.  712. 
Great,  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  720,.. 

Ineifualitici,  independent  of  excentri- 
city,  theory  ol^  702,,.  Dependent 
on.  719. 

Inlercutatiim,  916. 

Irin.  discorcry  of,  505. 

Iran,  meteoric,  888. 
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J. 

JuHam  periud,  924.  Date,  930.  Be- 
tbniuttioii,  918. 

Jmto,  diBCoveiy  oi,  505. 

JiqHter,  physical  appearance  and  de- 
acription  of,  511.  EUipUcity  o^  512. 
BeltB  of^  512.  Gray&y  on  snrliEbce, 
508.  Satellites  of;  510.  Seen  with- 
out aatellitea,  543.  Becommended 
as  a  photometric  standard,  783.  Ele- 
ments o^  &c  {See  Synoptic  Table, 
Appendix.) 

JwpUer  and  SahtrHf  their  mutual  pcr- 
torbatbns,  700.  720... 


Kaier,  his  mode  of  measuring  small  in- 
tervals of  time,  150.  His  collimator, 
178. 

Kepkr,  his  laws,  352.  487.  489.  Their 
physical  interpretation,  490... 


Lagging  of  tides,  753. 

Lagnmae^  his  theorems  respecting  the 
stabiuty  of  the  plimetaiy  system,  669. 
639.  701. 

Lapbce  accounts  for  the  secular  accele- 
ration of  the  moon,  740. 

JjurnXL,  his  discovery  of  the  satellite  of 
Neptune,  524.  Of  an  eighth  satellite 
6f  Saturn,  Appendix.  Re-discoyers 
two  of  the  satetUteB  of  Uranus,  551. 

Latitude^  terrestrial,  88.  Parallels  of, 
89.  How  ascertained^  119.  129.  Ho- 
mer's mode  of  obtaining,  248.  On  a 
q^eroid,  247.  Celestul,  308.  He- 
liocentric, how  calculated,  500.  Geo- 
centric, 503. 

Lowe  of  nature  how  arrived  at,  139. 
Subordinate^  appear  first  in  form  of 
enran,  139.    Kqiler's,  352.  487... 

Level,  wpiiit,  176.  Sea,  285.  Strata,  287. 

Levenier,  506,  507.  767. 

LexeB,  comet  at,  585. 

Libraikm  of  the  moon,  435.  Of  ap- 
sides, 694. 

Light,  abenration  o^  331.  Velocity  of, 
331.  How  ascertained,  545.  Equa- 
tion oC  335.  Extinction  oi;  in  tra- 
▼ening  space,  798.  Distance  mea- 
sured by  its  motion,  802...  Of  certain 
stars  compared  with  the  sun,  817... 
Effect  of  its  motion  in  altering  appa- 
rent period  of  a  double  star,  863. 
Zodiacal,  897. 


Load  time,  252. 

London,  centre  of  the  terrestrial  hemi- 
sphere, 284. 

Longitude,  terrestrial,  90.  How  deter- 
mined, 121.  251...  By  chronometers, 
255.  By  signals,  264.  By  electric 
telegraph,  262.  By  shooting  stars, 
265.  By  Jupiter's  satellites,  &c.,  266. 
By  lunar  observations,  267...  Celes- 
tial, 308.  Mean  and  true,  375.  He- 
liocentric, 500.  Geocentric,  503.  Of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  curious  relations 
of,  542. 

Lunation  (synodic  reyolntion  of  the 
moon),  its  duration,  418. 

M. 

Magdlame  clouds,  892... 

Magnitudee  of  stars,  780...  Common 
and  photometric  scales  ot,  780...  And 
Appendix. 

Mms,  geographical,  construction  of,  273. 
Celestial,  290...     Of  the  moon,  437. 

Mars,  phases  of,  484.  Gravity  on  sur- 
face, 508.  Continents  and  seas  of, 
510.    Elements  (Appendix). 

Maeaee  of  planets  determined  by  their 
satellites,  532.  By  their  mutual 
perturbations,  757.  Of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  758.    Of  the  moon,  759. 

Menstrual  equation,  528. 

Mercator's  projections,  283. 

Mercury,  synodic  revolution  of,  472. 
Velocity  in  orbits,  474.  Stationary 
points  of;  476.  Phases,  477.  GreateKt 
elongations,  482.  Transits  o^  483. 
Heat  received  from  sun,  508.  Phy- 
sical appearance  and  description,  509. 
Elements  of  (Appendix). 

Meridian,  terrestrial,  85.  Celestial,  101. 
line,  87.  190.  Circle,  174.  Mark, 
190.  Arc,  how  measured,  213.  Arcs, 
lengths  of;  in  various  latitudes,  216. 

Messier,  his  catalogue  of  nebuhe,  865. 

3f€teor«,898.  Periodical,  900.  ,r.  HeighU 
of,  904. 

Metis,  discoYcry  o^  505. 

Micrometers,  199... 

MUky  way.    {See  Galaxy,  302.) 

Mimas,  550.,  and  noteu 

Mira  Ceti,  820. 

Moon,  her  motion  among  the  stars,  401. 
Di^ance  of;  403.  Magnitude  and 
horizontal  parallax,  404.  Augmen- 
tation, 404.  Her  orbit,  405.  Revo- 
lution of  nodes,  407.  Apsides,  409. 
Occultation  of  stars  by,  4 1 4.  Phases 
o^  416.    Brightness  of  suiface,  417., 

u   V 
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woi;43a.       Cliiualc43l 

lahalriunu,  434.  InOuence  on  wea- 
tbcr.  43S.,  KDil  noca  Bolation 
axil,  435.  Appcarimcc  from  eanli, 
43&.  Maps  uidiaixltilsoA  437.  So&l 
form  o(  oHiit  nmnd  ihc 
GnTi^  ixi  nubco,  SOB,  UutiiHi  of 
Iwr  nodes  uid  cluuigQ  of  inclinadon 
explained.  638...  Motion  of  apsides, 
6J6...  Vsriaticm  of  escentrichy,  6S8 
...  PwalUctJcineqaalilj,  71S.  An- 
nual eqaation,  73S.  Eredioii,  749. 
TaiiatiuiL,  70S...  Tldia  produced  by, 
151. 

Jfb(iM,^>pBreDlaiid  real.  IB.    Diomal, 
33.    nrnllaclie,  68.     Rdadre  and 
abEolot*,  7S...    Angular,  faow  mo 
■and,  149.     Propur,  of  stan,  8Sa. 
Of  «un,  854. 

itfbmAuu,  Iheir  proportion  to  thi>  globe, 
SB.     Ofthomooii,  43a 

Jtfwwi  Boa.  39. 

Mimltiftk.  les. 

N. 

JValouuiaf',  cn>  of,  926. 

XaJir,  B9. 

Athita^daaifieatioDS  d(  S68.  b;s.,  1 
Law  of  dislribntiaQ,  868.  Itwolcable, 
870.  Elliptic,  era.  Of  AmlroTucda, 
87*.  Annular,  675.  PlaneUrr, """" 
Colonrcd,  i4.  DoQb1r,878.  Of 
regutnr  forniR,  881,  882.  Irregular, 
883.  Of  Orion.  885.  Of  Argo,  887. 
Of  SaeinariiLs  888.    OlCjgniu,  831. 

JV<£Kiir  hypMheeiii.  873. 

AMhJoiu  muter,  871.    SUn,  8S0. 

ZVeptunet  discorery  ofi  506.  768.  Per- 
turbations produced  on  Uranus  by, 
analysed,  765...  Plara  indicated  by 
IheDTf,  T67.  ElemEiitKof,  771,..  Per- 
Cnrtiing  lijrcca  of.  on  UranuK,  geo- 
inetriciUly  oxhibiied,  773.  "Hieir 
effects,  774... 

Newtm,  his  theory  of  gravitation,  490,,. 
tIpasshA. 

Nala  of  the  bud's  eqaalor,  390.  Of 
iho  moon's  orbit,  407.  Passage  of 
planets  through,  460.  Of  plonccar; 
orbila,  495,  Perturbation  of,  620.., 
Ciilerion  of  their  advancn  or  recess, 
633.  Recede  on  the  disturbing;  orbit, 
624...  Motion  of  the  moon's  theory  of, 
638.  Analogy  of  their  Tsriations  to 
those  of  perihelia,  699. 


Nomcvclaltat -f  PMum't  satellite^  SU, 

Nornigatimii  point,  how  fuund.  310. 

Xonail  disturbing  foreo  lUid  its  tffoM. 
618.  Action  on  cxceotridiy  and 
perihelion,  G73.  Action  on  Innat 
apsidea.  67 6.  Uf  NeptaneonUnnitt, 
it9  effects,  775. 

iVoAcimix,  major  and  minor,  S93 . , . 

NwKlKr,  gi^dcn.  933. 

A'i(<Blt[iii,intrliatconsifiling.321.  Period, 
333.  Ctnntnon  to  all  celenial  bodies, 
393.  Expliuned  on  physical  prin- 
ciples, 643, 

O. 

OiiigiBls  uf  odipttc,  303.  Frodocn 
the  Tariations  cu  season,  363.  Slowly 
diminishing,  and  why,  640. 

O&KmaliMi,  astronomical,  its  peculiari- 
ties 138. 

Oeeallatian,  perpetual,  cireto  of,  113. 
Of  a  Oar  by  the  moon,  413...  Ofju- 
piler's  Balcllil«s  by  the  body,  541. 
Of  Satuma,  S49. 

dbcn  diKOYiOT  PaUai  and  Ve«*a,  605. 
His  hypothesis  of  the  patlia)  opacity 
of  ^Micc,  798. 

Opacity,  partial,  of  space,  798. 

CStciBatiamt,  forced,  prindiile  of,  650. 

OMit  at  planela,  tbeir  dements  (Ap- 
jiendfx)  of  double  stars,  843.  Of 
comets.    (Sm  comets-) 

OrtAogimal  disturbing  forCG.  ana  its 
cffi-tts,  615.  619. 

Ordugraphir  projodion,  380. 

1'. 


the    Toriabiltty  of 


Palkxk    diMTO' 
Algol,  s:ii. 

PaHu,  difM-overy  of,  505. 

i^tra^iictiriiiGlnmient,  185.  Inequality 
uf  the  moon,  7 1 S.  Of  ptanctH,  7 1 3. 
Unit  of  sidereal  diftaneos,  S04.  Mo- 
tion, 68. 

ParaBax,  70.  Geocentric  or  diurnal, 
339,  Heliocenlric,S41.  Horiionial, 
356.  Of  the  moon,  404.  Of  the 
son,  357.  479,  481.  Annual,  of  stars, 
800.  How  inrestigaled,  805...  Of 
particular  stars,  813,  813.  815.  Sys- 
tcmalic.  86S. 

PraAof  Tencriff"e,32, 

Penfa/ua-clocI:,  89.  A  meMue  of 
gravity,  235. 

Pattmbra.  *20. 

ftrijeeofmoon,  406. 
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Perikdia  and  excentricities,  theory  of, 
670... 

Perikdkm,  368.  Longitude  of,  495. 
PttMage,  496.  Heat  endured  by 
comets  in,  592. 

Period,  Julian,  924.    Of  planets  ( App.). 

Periodic  time  of  a  body  revolving  at  the 
earth*8  sorfaoe,  442.  Of  planets,  how 
ascertained,  486.  Law  of,  48.  Of  a 
disturbed  planet  permanently  altered, 
784... 

Periodical Bitan,  820... List  of;  825. 

PertpecefM,  celestial,  114. 

PerturbcUions,  602... 

PeUn,  his  researches  on  parallax,  815. 

Phtuea  of  the  moon  explained,  416.  Of 
Mercoiy  and  Venus,  465.  477.  Of 
superior  planets,  484. 

Photometric  scale  of  star  magnitodes,  780. 

Piazzi  discovers  Ceres,  505. 

Pigott,  variable  stars  discovered  by, 
824... 

Place$j  mean  and  true,  874.  Geometric 
and  heliocentric,  371.  497. 

Pkuutary  nebolfiB,  876. . . 

PtaneU,  456.  Zodiacal  and  ultra-zo- 
diacal, 457.  Apparent  motions,  459. 
Stations  and  retrogradations,  459. 
Reference  to  sun  as  their  center,  462. 
Community  of  nature  with  the  earth, 
463.  Apparent  diameters  o^  464. 
Phases  of,  465.  Inferior  and  superior, 
467.  Transits  of  {See  Transit)  Mo- 
tions explained,  468.  Distances,  how 
concluded,  471.  Periods,  how  found, 
472.  Synodical  revolution,  472. 
Superior,  their  stations  and  retrogra- 
dations, 485.  Magnitude  of  <n|jl)its, 
how  concluded,  485.  Elements  of, 
495.  (See  Appendix  for  Synoptic 
Table.)  Densities,  508.  Physical 
peculiarities,  &c.,  509. . .  Illustration  of 
their  relative  sizes  and  distances,  526. 

Piantamour,  his  calculations  respecting 
the  double  comet  of  BieU,  588. 

Pleiades,  865.  Assigned  by  Madler 
as  the  central  point  of  the  sidereal 
system,  861. 

Plumlhlint,  direction  of,  23.  Use  of;  in 
observation,  175. 

Polar  distance,  105.  Point,  on  a  mural 
circle,  170.  172. 

Pdee,  83.     Of  ecliptic,  307. 

Pole-etar,  59.  Useful  for  finding  the 
latitude,  171.  Not  always  the  Fame, 
3 1 8.  What,  at  epoch  of  the  building 
of  the  pyramids,  319. 

Pores  of  the  san*s  surface,  387. 

Position^  angle  of,  204.    Micrometer,  ib. 


Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  312.    In 

what  consisting,  314...  Effects,  313. 

Physical  explanation,  642. . . 
Prcesepe,  Cancri,  865. 
Priming  and  lagging  of  tides,  753. 
Principle  of  areas,  490.      Of  forced 

vibrations,  650.    Of  repetition,  198. 

Of   conservation  of   vis  viva,  663. 

Of  collimation,  178. 
Prolflem  of  three  bodies,  608. 
Problems  in  plane  astronomy,   127... 

309... 
Projection  of  a  star  on  the  moon's  limb, 

414.,  note. 
Projections  of  the  sphere,  280... 
Prtmer  motions  of  the  stars,  852.    Of 

the  sun,  853. 
Pyramids,  319. 

R 

Radial  disturbing  force,  615. . . 
Radiation,  solar,  on  planets,  508.    On 

comets,  592. 
Bate  of  clock,  how  obtained,  298. 
Reading  off,  methods  of,  165. 
Reflexion,  observations  by,  173. 
Refraction,  38.    Astronomical  and   its 

effects,  39,  40.    Measure  of,  and  law 
'    of  variation,  43.    How  detected  by 

observation,    142.     Terrestrial,    44. 

How  best  investigated,  191. 
Repetition,  principle  of,  198. 
Resistance  of  ether,  577. 
Retrogradations  of  planets,  459.     Of 

nodes.    {See  Nodes.) 
Rhea,  548.,  note. 
Right  ascension,  108.    How  determined, 

293. 
Rings  of  Saturn,  dimensions  of,  514. 

Phenomena  of  their  disappearance, 

5 15... Equilibrium  of,  5 18... Multiple, 

521,  and  Appendix.    Appearance  of 

from  Saturn,  522.     Attraction  of  on 

a  point  within,  735.,  note. 
Rittenhouse,  his  principle  of  collimation, 

178. 
Rosse,  Earl  of,  his  great  reflector,  870. 

882. 
Rotation,  diurnal,  58.     Parallactic,  68. 

Of  planets,  509...     Of  Jupiter,  512. 

Of  fixed  stars  on  their  axes,  820. 


Saros,  426. 

SaUUites,  of  Jupiter,  511.  Of  Saturn, 
518.  547.  Discovery  of  an  eighth 
(Appendix).  Of  Uranus,  523. 552.  Of 
Neptune,  624.  553.  Used  to  deter- 
mine masses  of  their  primaries,  532. 
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Obey  Kcpler'a  InwB.  533.  EflifHwa 
ofJupiteryB.lS...  Chber  phmnotnena 
oT,  5«0.  Their  dim^sions  and 
miueM,  540.  Uiacoverj,  5*4.  Ve- 
locitj"  of  light  asccrtaineil  from,  5*3. 

Suuni.reiin^iublDdefideDCfurdenHt;, 
BOS.  Bing»  of,  5U.  Fhywwd  dc- 
■cription  of.  514.  SuellitMot  547. 
aud  Appendix.  (S<e  also  elemems 
in  AppendiK.) 

Ski,  propanion  of  ilB  depth  lo  reditu 
of  the  gtoba,  31.  Its  wtion  in  mo- 
dalling  tho  cxurnnl  furm  of  the 
eanh,  iS7. 

&iuimi  cxpUin<:d,  302. 

Sm*-,  xcDith,  191. 


•SeloKgraplu/,  497. 

SexlanI,  193... 

Shmlaa!,  dimensions  of  the  pnnli\  4S9. 
42B.  Coit  hy  Vonus,  467.  Or  Ju- 
piter's salellitffl!  8M11  on  disc,  840. 

Sluiotiry  ttari  tisml  for  flnding  longi- 
tiiiles.  afl5.    Periodical,   900.    iSte 

MotOOT*. 

Sidirtal  time,   IID.  910.     Tear.    (&< 

Yew.)    Day.    (S«  Dif.) 
5i^  of  Eodiac,  380. 
SiriiH,  its  ponJIax  and  obsulute  light, 

HIS. 
Solar  cfde,  931. 
Splim,  9S.     ProjecCioiU  ot;  aiO.     At- 

troclioa  of,  735.,  note. 
SplimiJal  form  of  Earth  (lee  Earth) 

produres  iucqtialiciea  in   tlia  moon's 


Start,  visible  by  day,  61.  Ftxod,  777... 
Tbcdi  Bpparant  mogiutitdes,  778... 
Compiirisin  by  an  osUoinetcr,  783. 
Lnv  of  disttibution  orer  beavcns, 
765...  alike  in  dtber  hemiqihere,  794. 
PanJIai  of  certain,  Blfi.    Discs  of, 

816.  Real  fiiza  and  alwoluie  lijibt. 

817.  Periodicnl,  820...  Temporary, 
837.  Irregular,  830.  Missing',  832. 
Doablo,  833...  Coloured,  8S1.,  ami 
note.  Proper  motions  of,  853.  Ir- 
rcBnlaritira  in  motions  not  verified. 
859.  Clu-sters  of,  864...  Nobolons, 
B79...      Nebnlona-dotible,  890. 

SlatioHontpumts  of  planets.  459.  How 
detemiincd,  475.  Of  Meteuty  and 
Venus,  476. 

Sltraigraphic  projection,  281. 

Sbmei,  meteoric,  898.  Great  shower 
of.  ib. 

SfrHiv,  (lis  rewnrchcs  im  the  biw  of 


distribution  of  dtara,  793.  Discorery 
of  paralluK  of  a,  Lyric,  8 1 3.  Ca- 
taloi^e  and  ohscTvatioD  of  double 
EtBn.S35. 

SlrtiBe,  (Jttu,  hia  rcsuarchd  on  pro|icr 
iDOlioDS,  SS4. 

SCgle.  old  and  new,  93S. 

Sun.  oral  shape  and  great  size  on 
horimn  explained, 47.  Apparenlmo- 
tiuu  not  luuforoi,  34,     OrUt  elliptic, 

349.  Grctitcn  and    Icn-st   distancea, 

350.  Actual  disionce,  357.  Mag- 
nitude, 358.  Rotuiun  on  axis,  359. 
390.  Maes,  3G0,  Fbyrical  con«i- 
tulion,  386.  Spots,  I'i....  Situation  of 
il8cqnator,390...  Moculiferona looea 
of.  393.  Aatuuphere,  395.  Tempe- 
raturo,  896.  Expenditure  of  heat, 
897.  Eclipwa,  420.  Density  of,  447. 
Natural  eenler  of  planetary  system, 
463.  Distance,  how  determined.  4  79. 
Its  size  illustnUod,  526.  Action  in 
producing  tides,  751.  rroper  mMion 
oF,  854..,  Absolute  relodty  of  in  space, 
BS8.     Central,  specuklioiu  on,  861. 

Sunalt,  two,  witntssed  iu  odd  dvf,  34. 
Surveif,  trigonoDietricoI  natui«  of,  374. 
Si/iiodic  roTolntion,  418.    Of  lun  and 


Wholly  inliuencial  on  Telocity,  (  . 
Fnnluces  variations  of  axis,  ib.  ... 
Doubles  the  mlc  of  advance  of  lunar 
npsiilea,  686.  Of  Neptune  on 
Dranua,  and  its  cflects,  774. 

T'e/cinipe,  154.  Its  application  to  at- 
trouoniicol  instrumenta,  1 17. 

Tcleici^ic  ligha,  invention  of,  158.,  note 

Taaprraturt  of  cattb's  surface  at  diRe- 
rent  seasons,  366.  In  South  Africa 
and  Austraha,  369.     Uf  tlie  sun,  396. 

TelhgM.  948.,  nolo. 
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376. 

T'Aeo'^  of  instrumental  CTToni,  141.  Of 
gravitation  490...  Of  nebulous  Subai- 
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Tidtii,  a  syt^om  of  forced  oscillations, 
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lo^rpng  of^  753.  PeriodicaJ  inequal- 
ities of,  755.  Instances  of  very  high, 
756. 
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139.  153.  Measures  anj^^lar  motion, 
149.      How    itself  mencured,    150... 
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and  reckoning  o^  906... 

TUan,  548.,  note. 

Titm$,  Ph>£,  his  law  of  planetaiy  dis- 
tances^ 505.,  note. 

Trade  vMt,  239... 

Tranmi  uutnimeni^  159... 

JVamgUa  of  stars,  152.  Of  planets 
acHMB  the  son,  467.  Of  Yenns,  479 
...  Mercaz7,483.  Of  Jupiter's  satel- 
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Olbers  imperfect,  798. 
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538. 
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760...    Old  observations  o^  760. 
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line  of  parallel  planes,  1 17. 
ForuUioM  of  the  moon  explained,  705... 
VariatkmM  of  elements,  653.    Periodical 


and  secular,  655.    Incident  on  the 
epoch,  731. 
Vwcitf,  angfular,  of  sun  not  uniform, 

350.  linear,  of  sun  not  uniform, 

351.  Of  pUuiets,  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  Earth,  474.  Of  light,  545.  Of 
shooting  stars,  899.  904. 

VaoMf  synodic  revolution  o^  472.  Sta- 
tionary points,  476.  Velocity  of;  474. 
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duced by,  726.  In  that  of  the  moon, 
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Vata^  ^^acaverj  c£,  505. 

W. 

Weight  of  bodies  in  different  latitudes, 
322.  Of  a  body  on  the  moon,  508. 
On  the  sun,  450. 

Wmda,  trade,  240... 

T. 

Year^  sidereal,  305.  Tropical,  383. 
Anomalistic,  384.,  and  day  incom- 
mensurable, 913.  Leap,  914.  Of 
confusion,  917.  Begging  o£,  in 
England  changed,  932. 


Zenith,  99.    Sector,  192. 

Zodiac,  305. 

Zodiacal  Kght,  899. 

Zona  of  climate  and  latitude,  382. 
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